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Westbury, L. I:— 

House of Robert 1. Bacon, Jr. John 

Russell Pope, Architect, 2310. 
Long Island, Westbury :— 

House of J.) Randolph Robinson. John 

Russell Pope, Architect, 2298, 


Lewis F. Pilcher, 


Ohio— 


Eaton:-— 

Preble County Court House. Th He Hie- 
stand and Richards, McCarty & Bulford, 
Architects, 2314. 

Oberlin :— 


Theological Seminary. Cass Gilbert, 
Architect, 2314. 
Pennsylvania— 
Ludlow :— 
Ilouse of George W. Olmstead. Albert 
Joseph Bodker, Architect, 2312. 
Philadelphia: -_ 
Atlantic Refining Co. Cass Gilbert, 


Architect, 2314. 

Philadelphia, Germantown :—- 

Houses of Robert M. Hogue, C.. M. 
Brown, John BP. Mecilhenny., Franklin 
Baker. arl .\. Ziegler, Architect, 2300, 

Sewickley :— 

House of Hl. R. Rea. Hiss & Weekes, 
Architects, 2317. 


Canada— 

Toronto:— 
Hart  Thouse, University of  Toronte, 
Spratt & Ralph, Architects, 2313. 








The American Architect 
Specification Manual for 1920 


HE American Architect Specification Manual. edition of 
1920, is now being prepared, and will be ready for dis- 
tribution early in August. 








We publish this volume as a servicerendered to the profession 
which supports our publication, and copies of the Manual 
will be supplied (until the stock is distributed) free of charge 
to all practicing architects sending us requests on their office 
stationery. Many requests for the 1920 edition have already 
reached us, and we suggest that promptness in forwarding 
these requests is desirable in order to ensure the volume be- 
ing received before the stock is exhausted. 


We take this opportunity to express appreciation of the cor- 
dial welcome given the 1919 Manual. This edition, the first 
of the annual series which we intend to publish, was supplied 
to more than 3,000 architects in America, and has proved 
itself of practical value in their preparation of specifications, 
as evidenced by hundreds of letters received by us from archi- 
tectural offices heartily commending the work 


The 1920 edition will be of greater size and importance than 
its predecessor, and will contain more than 170 specifications 
of standard building materials and processes. These specifi- 
cations embody in condensed language the result of many 
years of experience of hundreds of experts in the use of the 
materials and methods specified 
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The Architect and Public Service’ 


By GLENN BROWN, F. A.J. A 


O profession has a right to existence unless 
it serves the people. 


The architect as chief builder (archi- 
tection), for satisfactory and efficient service, must 
have the mentality to plan and design, the capacity 
to construct, with a knowledge of materials and 
stresses, and the ability to manage varied business 
operations. If we glance back through history, 
or consider the great men of our own times, we 
find that those whose work stands as an inspiration 
to the public had these fundamental qualities. 

The public, to satisfy its needs, requires good 
planners to obtain the most economical and efficient 
grouping of the utilities and esthetics, good design- 
ers to present a harmonious artistic composition 
to please the eye, good constructors to secure safe 
and durable structures, good business men to con- 
serve money and prevent financial or managerial 
complications. 

The chief builder (architect) in planning con- 
siders the arrangement of space, the character of 
structural features, the cost of products, and com- 
bines and harmonizes the utilitarian and artistic 
elements of the structure. 

With these fundamental functions under one con- 
trol, efficiently administered, the client is pleased, 
the public is served and the architect is rendered 
a dominant and useful factor. With the control 
divided into separate forces with no dominant in- 
fluence, and any of the elements inefficiently ex- 
ecuted, the client is displeased, the public loses and 
the architect becomes a minor factor in producing 
results. 

It may be useful to trace the trend of the archi- 
tects of our day and see how they have fulfilled 
their duty, and what right they have to survive 
as a profession. 

We had from colonial days to the Civil War 
practitioners—first in the East, then in the far South 
and on the Pacific Coast—who zealously cultivated 
small spots in a vast arid desert. 

Organization of these men appealed to many as 

*This is the first of a series of articles by Glenn Brown on Archi- 


tecture in the United States, past and present. The second article 
will appear in an early issue. 


a solution of what was the greatest public good and 
the surest professional advance. 

The American Institute of Architects, founded 
in 1857, was the first practical organization of the 
profession to attain better construction, more ef- 
ficient business methods and higher ideals in plan 
and design. The founders hoped to combine the 
efforts of all capable practitioners, quality and ca- 
pacity being the important element, to raise the 
standard of the least efficient and make the profes- 
sion an efficient and useful instrument in the public 
service. 

While the progress of the Institute was slow in 
attaining its ends and it was found difficult to arouse 
either public or professional interest, the high 
standing of its presidents, like Richard Upjohn, 
Thomas U. Walter, Richard M. Hunt, George B. 
Post, as well as of the directorate and members, 
gave the Institute standing and influence. The 
unselfish and indefatigable labors of secretaries like 
A. J. Bloor and Alfred Stone kept the organization 
together and increased its scope and efficiency. 

During my service as secretary, 1899 to I9QI4, 
the Institute grew rapidly as an acknowledged and 
weighty factor in the public service, because of 
the national character, capacity and business acumen 
of the presidents under whom I served, like Henry 
Van Brunt, Robert S. Peabody, Charles F. McKim, 
W. S. Eames, Cass Gilbert, I. K. Pond, and from 
the high standing of its directors who with rare 
exceptions were men appreciated nationally for 
their work in plan and design, construction and 
business capacity. The broad acquaintance of the 
presidents with men of affairs, officials, the prom- 
inent in literature and art and social life, was used 
without stint in efforts to secure the best results 
in the Fine Arts. Conventions and board meetings 
were arranged to secure public and official atten- 
tion. During Robert S. Peabody’s administration 
a convention was held, during the Session of Con- 
gress, devoted to the development of Washington 
City, at which numerous schemes and papers were 
presented by prominent men; the first important 
discussion of city planning. These papers and dis- 
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cussions so impressed Congress that the Senate 
appointed the Park Commission, and their report 
was hailed by laymen and experts in this country 
and Europe as a great solution of the problem. 

A notable example of the power of social prestige 
was illustrated in the celebrated McKim dinner, so 
called because Charles F. McKim organized and 
managed the affair to the most trivial detail. Start- 
ing six months before the occasion, McKim, by his 
personal charm and magnetism, enthused, I was 
about to say hypnotized, many prominent men, 
among them Nicholas Murray Butler and Elihu 
Root, inducing them to spread the information that 
the leaders of industry, government science and 
literature should meet and take practical steps to 
advance the Fine Arts. Every phase of the 
country's interests was to be represented by the 
man at the top. The dinner was such a success 
that to-day, some fifteen years after the event, it 
is spoken of as the most notable event of the kind 
ever held in Washington. Seventy-five leading 
men were at the head table, among whom may be 
mentioned Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States; John Hay, Secretary of State; 
Elihu Root, Secretary of War; Joseph Cannon, 
Speaker of the House; Senator Wetmore, Chair- 
man Library Committee; Jusserand, Ambassador 
of France; Cardinal Gibbons, Prelate of the Church 
of Rome; Bishop Satterlee, of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Washington; Admiral Dewey, the Navy; 
Gen. Chaffee, Chief of Staff, the Army; J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Financier; Justice Harlan, Judiciary ; 
Henry Walters, Art Collector; Augustus Saint 
Gaudens, Sculptor ; John LaFarge, Painter ; Charles 
Dana Gibson, Illustrator; Simon Newcomb, Sci- 
entist. This dinner resulted in contributions of 
six hundred thousand dollars for the American 
Academy in Rome. 

Cass Gilbert, during his administration, organized 
a notable event in the memorial meeting to Augustus 
Saint Gaudens. In the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
was assembled, attractively installed, one hundred 
and fifty pieces of sculpture by Augustus Saint 
Gaudens. Each ambassador at the time in Wash- 
ington was invited and participated in a tribute to 
the world-known artist. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States, and Elihu Root, Secretary of 
State, gave well-considered and glowing tributes to 
the American artist, while Jusserand claimed him 
for his French ancestry, and Brvce for his Irish 
nativity. This exhibition, transferred to Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and Indianapolis, gave over 500,000 vis- 
itors the opportunity of sceing and appreciating 
the work of the greatest modern sculptor. 

Through my work as Secretary of the Public 
Art League of the United States and intimate as- 


sociation with Richard Watson Gilder as President, 
my ambition had been fired with a desire to secure 
for the public the highest types of the Fine Arts 
produced by our artists, sculptors, painters and 
architects, so that our people might enjoy their 
beauty and be mentally ennobled by a growing ap- 
preciation of the Fine Arts. 

I was in this frame of mind when the oppor- 
tunity was offered of becoming Secretary of The 
American Institute of Architects. I accepted, en- 
thused with the idea of combining the force of 
all believers in the elevation and refinement result- 
ing from a knowledge of the Fine Arts. I felt 
that we could use the Association as a powerful 
machine, use it for the betterment of the architect, 
use it for the improvement of architecture, use it 
for the advancement of the Fine Arts, use it in 
the public service. 

In 1900 this machinery was isolated in one plant. 
The time we felt had come for additional ma- 
chinery and new branch plants under the central 
control. Wuth care, thought and the strenuous 
work of many, the branch plants were established. 
We might compare the operating base to a great 
electric machine charged with dynamic force, con- 
nected by wires with all the states of the Union, 
with currents reaching across the ocean. 

The superintendent in charge touched a button 
on one system and three hundred allied art so- 
cleties, many patriotic, business and literary asso- 
clations, responded in an output for the benefit of 
the public. 

He touched a button on another branch when 
newspapers and magazines responded in editorials, 
descriptive articles and news items in favor of the 
Fine Arts. 

He touched a button on yet another system and 
able, influental men from all sections of the United 
States gave of their time and capacity to the public 
service. 

He sent a call from the central office when the 
thousand members of the Institute responded with 
vim and energy, upholding their ideals in art. 

The operating plant, designed with love and zeal, 
upon a foundation of disinterested motives and 
high ideals for the public good, with justice and 
right for its footing, was erected on the bed-rock 
of public confidence. 

The success of a plant 1s shown in the character 
of its output, and in the opinions of thoughtful 
men as to the value of its operations. 

This Institute plant produced, without mention- 
ing many minor products: 

The purchase of the Octagon, giving the Asso- 
ciation for the first time a fixed and national abid- 
ing place. 
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It stopped crude and destructive additions to the 
White House, which led to the charming restor- 
ation of this architectural monument and _ historic 
mansion by McKim, Mead & White. 

It secured a Park Commission on the develop- 
ment of Washington, whose well-considered and 
important report has been a moral force in the 
growth of the Nation’s Capital—and an inspira- 
tion to other cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 

It secured a National Arts Commission which 
has proved its public worth by maintaining high 
ideals in sculpture, painting, landscape and archi- 
tecture. 

It secured the National Charter for the American 
Academy in Rome, placing this post-graduate 
school for our brightest young sculptors, painters 
and architects, to which it hoped to add musicians, 
on a par with the art schools of other countries. 

It conferred the Gold Medal of the Institute on 
Ashton Webb, Charles F. McKim, Geo. B. Post, 
J. L. Pascal; making the presentations occasions 
for national.and international tributes to the Fine 
Arts. . 

It organized and held the memorial meeting to 
Augustus Saint Gaudens, making it an interna- 
tional tribute to the greatest modern sculptor and 
giving hundreds of thousands the opportunity to 
view his works grouped together. 

It placed competitions on an improved basis, so 
that the public have secured better results. 

It prevented the location of the Agricultural 
Building where it would have destroyed the vista 
between the Capitol and the Washington Monu- 
ment, and secured its location according to the 
Park plans. 

It prevented the location of the Grant Memorial 
where it would have marred the charming view 
of the White House from the south and secured 
its location on the site recommended by the Park 
Commission. 

It prevented the execution of crude designs for 
the office buildings of the House of Represen- 
tatives and the U. S. Senate and additions to the 
U. S. Capitol, thus securing the dignified and ef- 
fective Congressional office buildings designed by 
Carrére and Hastings. 

It prevented the narrowing of the building line 
on the Mall to 600 feet, and secured through the 
Senate and Theodore Roosevelt a Qgoo-foot park 
width, as designed by the Park Commission. 

It prevented the location of the Lincoln Me- 
morial, as an addendum to the railway station, as 
an entrance to the Soldiers’ Home, as an attraction 
on Sixteenth Street hill, and its dissipation into an 
ordinary highway to Gettysburg, and secured its 


location after twelve years of effort on the site 
so wisely selected for it by the Park Commission 
where we see it nearing completion from the de- 
signs of Henry Bacon in all its simplicity and 
dignity as a part of the great composition in the 
development of the city. 

It is interesting to know what other people think 
of our efforts and I am pleased to quote the opinion 
of a number of prominent men who were in posi- 
tion to judge of the results. 

Thomas Nelson Page, author and ambassador: 

“I have often wondered at the influence which 
the Washington office of the Institute had in pub- 
lic matters, though I could see well enough that 
it had been attained through the recognition on 
the part of the public of the unselfish devotion of 
the officers of the Institute to the public weal.” 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor Boston Herald; 
ten years correspondent in Washington for Boston 
and other cities: 

“T have always found that the Institute has 
possessed the confidence of the community through 
its advocacy of disinterested ideals for the ad- 
vancement of the Fine Arts, and by reason of this 
confidence of the public the Institute’s ideals to a 
surprisingly large extent materialized into realities. 

“Its management must have been most efficient 
to secure these successes. 

“It has had continuous opposition from some of 
the most astute politicians, but it has to a notable 
degree made its opinions prevail.” 

Francis E. Leupp, author, newspaper corre- 
spondent; resident of Washington for more than 
a quarter of a century: 

‘“‘My memory goes back to a time when whoever 
had the ordering of a piece of work ordered it to 
suit his own fancy. * * * * The result of this con- 
fusion is nowhere more obvious than in the earlier 
growth of Washington * * ** due to its long lack 
of definite aim. 

“To the Institute we owe the change in all this 
and the evolution of a plan which has received 
the commendation of experts of all nationalities. 
* *** Tts influence has radiated to all parts of the 
United States. * *** In the country at large the 
capital was almost unknown except as a quiet place 
where the President lived and Congress held its 
sessions. Consequently with the adoption of Wash- 
ington as the Institute’s headquarters * * * the tide 
of travel began to flow Washingtonward: the wak- 
ing up of the city had attracted universal attention 
and the first inquiry of most visitors concerned the 
scheme of improvement they had been reading 
about in the newspapers. 

“The significance of all this was soon made mani- 
fest in the attitude of Congress. * * ** From this 
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center, the Octagon, went out streams of influence 
which produced a new era in the appreciation of 
the Fine Arts all over the country. * * * * Public 
and domestic architecture made great strides * * * 
and the country became wholesomely critical where 
it had formerly been indifferent. * * * * The new 
impulse to artistic discrimination is traceable more 
to the Institute’s work and the wise way in which 
it has been organized and managed than to any 
other cause.” 

Hon. Lynden Evans, member of Congress from 
Illinois, who successfully managed the fight on the 
floor of the House of Representatives which pre- 
vented the transfer of the appropriation for the 
Lincoln Memorial in Washington to a Gettysburg 
highway : 

“T have just been putting away and classifying 
my papers and documents acquired during my 
service in Congress and I have much interest in 
preserving those relating to the Lincoln Memorial. 
I wish to express to you my appreciation as the one 
in charge on the floor of the House on its passage 
of the great work which the American Institute of 
Architects performed, and the country owes a debt 
of gratitude to you which will never be adequately 
appreciated until the Memorial is finished. Appre- 
ciation for such work is very often left unex- 
pressed, and that moves me to say to you and your 
associates that I believe we could not have carried 
the Memoria! without your aid.” 

James Bryce, M.O., Ambassador 
Britain : 

“My sympathy is so much engaged in your work 
that I have not liked to decline the labor. Best 
wishes for the success of your efforts.” 

Hon. Elihu Root: 

“T have a high opinion of the usefulness of the 
Institute.” 

The vital fluid that gave life to the central plant 
of Institute operations was the unselfish zeal, busi- 


of Great 


ness-like intelligence and personal magnetism of 
its officers and directorate. 

The ramifying wires from central did not vi- 
brate with life from card and filing systems, they 
responded to the fluid of personal zeal and mental 
force. 

A superintendent, ignorant of the various func- 
tions, not comprehending the many adjustments, 
unfamiliar with the nicely fitted parts, not knowing 
the ramifications of the wires could easily scrap the 
plant and make worthless the whole operating base. 

Having laid a solid foundation based upon pub- 
lic confidence, it would appear easy to erect a super- 
structure enlightening the public and ennobling 
the architect. 

Is such a structure in progress with a fair pros- 
pect of fulfilling the ideals of the profession and 
the needs of the public? 

From documents I receive from the Institute 
and from conversations I have had with architects 
I conclude few are optimistic. We hear of the lack 
of vision of officials, the commercial spirit of the 
layman, the aggressive spirit of the engineer and 
the managing zeal of the builder. It will at least 
be interesting and possibly profitable to analyze 
the reasons leading to this pessimism. This I pro- 
pose to do in several articles, making an effort to 
discover whether the architect, the official, the 
engineer or the builder is to blame for this condi- 
tion. 

We know that when the architect executes his 
work efficiently the public is served by the prod- 
uct in buildings, bridges, monuments and_land- 
scape more effectively and advantageously than it 
can be served by any other profession or combi- 
nation of professions. 

Therefore, it is our duty as a profession to 
thoughtfully consider and fearlessly rectify any 
conditions touching toward the public losing the 
benefit attained by the service of the architect. 


The Georgian House 


With Special Reference to the House of J. Randolph Robinson, Esq., 
at Westbury, Long Island, Illustrated in This Issue 


Joun RusseLt Pope, Architect 


print and becoming so rare as to attract collec- 
tors, a certain garrulous old lady, of the Mrs. 
Malaprop type, is said to have once asked Dean 
Swift if he would have “condiments” in his tea. To 
which the worthy Dean replied, “Pepper and salt, 
madam, but no mustard.” 
This anecdote suggesting a misuse of words re- 
minds us of the misuse among laymen, and it is sad 
to record, of some architects, of the word, Colonial. 


I N Burton’s Wit and Humor, a book long out of 
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The main reason why people simply say “Colo- 
nial,’ when they mean Georgian, is perhaps that 
this correct and stately type is more closely identi- 
fied with our Colonial history than any other. 

The Georgian period of architecture in the Colo- 
nies saw the erection of many buildings that are of 
the highest historic interest and of the best archi- 
tectural character. The names of many of these 
Georgian buildings will at once suggest themselves 
to the architectural reader as he will also recall the 
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JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 


As a rule, in applying this word to a type of archi- 
tecture it is meant to describe the Georgian. So 
why not say Georgian, if that is what is meant. Or, 
if reference is had to the various and distinct types 
of architecture that marked our building during the 
Colonial period, give to each its proper prefix. For 
example, we have the Georgian, or English Colonial, 
along our Atlantic seaboard and on the shores of 
the James River. There is the Dutch Colonial in 
New York and nearby New Jersey; the French, the 
Spanish and the Swedish Colonial, each in those 
localities where groups of emigres from Europe at 
one time or another settled in our Colonies. 


many fine examples of Early Georgian domestic 
architecture in this country. Undoubtedly, there 1s 
a certain refinement and suggestion of culture about 
the well-designed Georgian house, and it is equally 
true that in the development of design and the best 
exposition of the Georgian house no architects 
abroad have excelled the work of men in this 
country who competently have studied this type. 

The house of Mr. J. Randolph Robinson, de- 
signed by John Russell Pope, and illustrated in this 
issue, presents a good example of the Georgian 
house of moderate cost. 

In this country to-day even our rich men do not 
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belong to an idle class such as is perhaps common 
in Europe. Every man will have his business activ- 
ities, those absorbing and often nerve-racking em- 
ployments that make it necessary that at certain 
times he shall find a haven of rest, recreation and 
recuperation. It is this condition as surrounding 
a largely augmented class that is resulting in the 
creation in suburban locations of many small but 
at the same time dignified houses. It is easy to imag- 
ine the solace one might find among surroundings 
so well designed and carried to execution as is this 
house by Mr. Pope. 

Inside and out there is to be seen reminiscence of 
the best expressed Georgian. The house is, as are 
all Georgian houses equally well designed, one to 
live in where contentment and those quiet hours so 
necessary to busy men and women may be enjoyed 
to the utmost. 

There is a certain patriotism in the Georgian 
house. It suggests our early struggle for independ- 


ence, it brings to mind the stirring scenes of our 
revolutionary period. Particularly is this true of the 
extant, well-preserved examples of this period. 
One may close one’s eyes and with but little stretch 
of imagination people one of these old houses with 
the folk of the period. The candle-lighted rooms, 
the gleaming white panelled walls, the mahogany 
rich in contrast. Or, to the sound of music see the 
stately ladies in panniered gowns, with powdered 
hair and “patches,” sedately walking through the 
measures of Sir Roger de Coverly, with the beau 
of the period. 

Certainly the Georgian is a patriotic type. There 
may be differences of opinion among some as to 
whether or not it is the most desirable style for our 
country estates. Everyone may have his prefer- 
ence. We shall not quarrel with him, but if we 
may spend the end of a busy life in a Georgian 
house, embowered with elms, quiet, dignified, beau- 
tiful, we shall be happy, come what may. 


Industrial Art Survey Inaugurated 


cation reports that as a result of present con- 

ditions in the field of industrial art brought 
about by the war an industrial art survey has 
been determined upon by that organization under 
the direction of Prof. Chas. R. Richards of Cooper 
Union, to begin in January. It will cover the whole 
country and will be supplemented by studies of 
methods and results in European art schools. 

The purpose of the Survey will be to bring to- 
gether the art schools and the manufacturers in a 
common program for the training of American 
designers. 

The results of the European War have produced 
a profound effect upon the art industries of the 
United States, states the report. The borrowing 
and adaptation of designs, as well as the importa- 
tion of great quantities of artistic merchandise. 
was practically brought to a standstill at the begin- 
ning of hostilities. Since that time American in- 
dustries producing commodities into which the 
element of art enters in an important way have 
been forced to find in this country designers cap- 
able of developing the necessary ideas and motives. 
Some few establishments marked by unusual en- 


v YHE National Society for Vocational Edu- 


ergy and breadth of vision have made extraor- 
dinary advances in artistic achievements and have 
rendered themselves independent of European as- 
sistance. The great majority of American em- 
ployers, however, have not reached that point and 
are still greatly in need of trained designers. 

The central feature of the survey will be a 
study of the conditions under which designs are 
developed for commercial practice, the require- 
ments under which the designer works, and the 
qualities and training necessary for successful 
work in design. Among the industries to be. 
studied are the costume trades, textiles, printing, 
jewelry, silverware, wall paper, lighting fixtures, 
ceramics, furniture and interior decoration. 

An important feature will be an advisory com- 
mittee of persons prominent in art industries who 
are counted upon to render material assistance in 
shaping the policies and scope of the survey. In 
addition, strong committees will be organized in 
each trade division to co-operate and advise as to 
the conduct of field studies. 

A study will also be made of the extent to which 
American art schools are functioning in the train- 
ing of designers for industries. 
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The Philadelphia Plant of Sears, 


Roebuck & Co. 


GEORGE C. NimmMons & Co., Architects 


is the plan, specification, the interpretation 

thereof and the supervision of construction. 
These are thé essential directions to the contractor. 
The true function of this product is to direct the 
completion of a structure in a way that will make 
it adequate for the needs of occupancy. That is 
the essential. The cost and artistic appearance thus 
become of secondary importance. The needs of 
the occupant must be served first, that interest 
dominates and is not directly affected by factors 
other than utility. 

The artistic design is that factor which princi- 
pally affects the public and the adjoining properties. 
The importance and value of this element of the 
design is not to be overlooked and owners are be- 
coming thoroughly appreciative of its value. It 
is assumed that an architectural organization is 
operated for a monetary profit as well as artistic 
achievement, both essential to a complete success. 
It then follows that the cost of the product is an 
important element to be considered. Many things 
affect this cost. The attitude of the organization 
toward the relative importance of the purely pro- 
fessional and the business phases of its practice 
influence the cost of production. To secure the 
proper balance between these two is one of the 
most important problems that confront the man- 
agement of such an organization. It is known that 
such products of the finest quality, both artistic 
and utilitarian, are produced at a satisfactory cost 
and because of an efficient and well-balanced or- 
ganization. 

An interesting example of efficient architectural 
production is one recently accomplished by George 
C. Nimmons & Co. in planning the new Philadelphia 
plant for Sears, Roebuck & Co. It is true that 
Mr. Nimmons had the experience of planning the 
Chicago, Kansas City and Seattle plants for that 
company which was naturally an aid in the present 
instance. 

The general requirements of the first units to be 
erected and their relation to the completed project 
were determined by consultation with the owners, 
and the 1/16-inch preliminary sketch plans agreed 
upon. The location of the plant on the Northeast 
Boulevard made it imperative that the structure be 
an artistic as well as a utilitarian success. That 
the first factor was properly taken care of is evi- 


| NHE product of an architectural organization 


denced by the approval of the plans by the Phila- 
delphia Art Jury before they were subniitted to the 
city building department for permits to construct. 

The buildings are located on a tract of land of 


about forty acres, which is located at the turn in 


the direction of the boulevard. This is a most 
advantageous location, as the structure appears to 
be at the apparent termination of the street. The 
location of the buildings under construction and 
the proposed future buildings is shown on the plat 
plan. The railroad tracks and adsoining streets 
are also shown. The buildings set back from the 
boulevard a distance of about 150 feet to allow for 
lawns and landscape effects, and at the same time 
adding to the apparent width of the boulevard at 
that place. 

The mercantile building has a frontage of 360 
feet, with a depth of 440 feet, nine stories and base- 
ment, except the tower of fourteen stories in 
height. The administration building has a front- 
age of 481 feet with depths of 75, 81 and 145 
feet. The two-story and basement portion ad- 
joining the merchandise building has a frontage of 
120 feet, and the balance, with a frontage of 301 
feet, is six stories and basement in height. In 
this two-story portion are located the kitchen, caf- 
eterias and dining rooms for the employees and 
officers of the company, the balance being used 
for administrative and executive offices. In the 
tower of the merchandise building are located the 
water tanks for the sprinkler system and the house 
service. The power house is located at the rear, 
as shown on the plat plan. 

The buildings under construction cover a ground 
area of 4.87 acres, the floors having an area of 
48 acres. The buildings are of reinforced concrete 
construction, the walls faced with dark red brick 
of varying shades, with trim of gray-colored terra 
cotta. The architectural treatment is in a style 
that in recent years has been termed industrial 
gothic. The foregoing description and the ilus- 
trations give an indication of the extent and char- 
acter of the work involved in the preparation of 
the plans. The mechanical equipment of the plant 
is designed by Martin C. Schwab, Consulting En- 
oineer. 

The order for the preparation of the working 
drawings, made in ink on tracing cloth, was given 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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The Civic Forum for New York City 


T the beginning of the settlement of America, 
300 years ago, the first building which the 
founders of the Plymouth Colony set them- 
selves to erect was a ‘Common House”, as they 
called it: a place where they could meet to discuss, 
arrange and en‘oy their communal life. The rough 
structure of logs suited the life of people who had 
come to hve in a wilderness; not that it was in- 
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tentionally so suited, but they built the best they 
knew. The building’s service was from our point 
of view threefold: a church, a government house, 
and a social center for their community. The three- 
fold usage became traditional, perhaps the first 
purely American architectural tradition, and one 
which still exists in its purity in our small villages. 

In the expanding communities with their compli- 
cation of secial life, the governmental function of 
the “Common House” was, for political reasons, 
removed to more impressive buildings ; the religious 
function developed churches (in New England tra- 
ditionally called “Meeting Houses”) ; and the social 
center completely disappeared so far as a traditional 
building is concerned, for the casual political dis- 
cussion of the citizens seemed not to require a 
place of its own. It was carried on wherever men 
met informally. The population was small and 
everyone knew everyone else in the community, 
knew his life and what it stood for, knew what he 
thought with a knowledge kept up to date by con- 
stant association. 

But soon, as a result of mechanical invention, 
our people began to move about the country. and 
while the dangers of parochialism were being ob- 





literated in the very nick of time—though with 
not soon sufficient success as yet to avoid a Civil 
\War—this ease of transportation brought new dif- 
ficulties. Every community received from else- 
where in America or from Europe newcomers in 
increasing numbers who did not enter informally 
into active discussion of the community’s affairs 
and these newcomers were thereby losing one of 
the qualities of our democracy. 

One day each year all men were equal at the 
ballot box. Yet there must have been a vague ap- 
prehension that there was somewhere a social lack. 
Perhaps that is why the “lyceum” appeared at that 
time. But the “lyceum,” after starting as an ethical 
movement, became literary and transcendental 
rather than practical, and there gradually came 
throughout that period a decadence of general in- 
terest in politics. Eventually the lycea were trans- 
formed into’ theatres and libraries. 

Continuously in response to increasing economic 
demand the people came and worked and lived. 
We talk of a ‘“‘melting pot” but there was no “‘melt- 
ing pot.” Economically the newcomers were 
absorbed; they gave their labor and received their 
pay; but politically they existed only in the scheme 
of some professional politician as did most of the 
rest of our people—and the incoming Europeans 
knew nothing better. There was no special ma- 
chinery for knitting these people together or intro- 
ducing them into our communities and thanks are 
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due to our system of free education that we are 
not much worse off than we are. 
Of late we have tried settlement houses and 
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night schools. \vhile these may be very well in 
their way, they are beside the point. They educate 
but they do not amalgamate. They are not demo- 
cratic. It becomes increasingly evident that our 
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social structure has developed and is developing 
the conscious need of buildings which shall be con- 
secrated to the informal civil life of all its members. 
We are all interested in our politics to- 
day and are beginning to realize that 
they are an every-day affair and not a 
business to be disposed of once and for 
all by primaries and elections. We may 
be a little excited by the discovery and 
we miay talk of the danger of revolu- 
tions and anarchy. But there are no 
dangers except the one that part of our 
people shall not know what some other 
part is talking about, for we speak in 
many languages of ideas remote and 
not yet related. It is a simple necessity 


that these be brought together, under- oes 


stood and related; to accomplish this is 
our obvious duty. The buildings in 
which this knitting together takes place 
will be lasting monuments to our pur- 
pose. In such buildings we shall talk 
things over quietly and at ease. What 
we don't want, we will discard; what 
we need, we will keep for legislation. 
Elaborate capitols marked but one 
phase of our understanding of the sys- 
tem by which we are governed. More 
modest structures will represent the 
realization that this is not only a gov- 
ernment “for the people” but “by the 
people.” Our radicals may romantically 
call this a revolution in our government 
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if they choose—but it isn’t. The revolution was in 
1620 or 1776. 

One way our people mean to express this under- 
standing of their responsibility for their govern- 
ment—and this now seems to be one of the most 
distinctive features of the period of political con- 
sciousness now dawning—is through what has 
been popularly known for the past ten years as 
the “civic forum”, The “civic forum” is not a new 
or radical notion, it is not revolutionary, but is 
rather an institution founded on what undoubtedly 
is one of the earliest traditions of our society : 
freedom of speech at a proper time and place. Ten 
years ago the traditional open meeting received 
strong impetus and nowadays there are thousands 
of such meetings being held in churches or within 
the confined areas of school houses. The movement 
has become so developed that its housing needs are 
becoming more clearly defined. In the issue of 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT for October 7th there 
were published plans for civic centers which meet 
the demands of the towns and smaller cities. The 
illustrations accompanying this article present the 
means by which architects propose to meet the sit- 
vation in New York. 

The League of Political Education in that city, 
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as a part of its effort toward developing our po- 
litical standards, has decided to build an auditorium 
“where law-abiding citizens may get together and 
really have a chance to discuss their common in- 
terests.’ They have placed the problem of ex- 
pressing the idea in a building into the hands of 
McKim, Mead & White. 

Ease of access for the city’s population is an es- 
sential of such a building. The site in New York 
is accordingly on Forty-third Street between Sixth 
and Seventh Avenues, within a block of Times 
Square—the center of the city’s transportation 
system. 

The first four floors of the building are to be an 
auditorium appropriate to serious public meetings, 
with walls of artificial stone in soft, warm colors 
and with a small platform under a simple proscen- 
ium arch. There is to be one balcony but no 
boxes, the room seating in all about 1,700 people. 
There are wide aisles and comfortable seats but 
no posts or supports to obstruct the view. The 
lighting is indirect. The swinging doors at the 
beginning of each aisle are calculated to attain 
quiet and repose. The general feeling of the room 
approaches the Greek in its simplicity. 

The floor above, which corresponds to a fifth 
floor, will be used for the offices of the donors— 
the League of Political Education—and its allied 
organizations: the Civic Forum and the Economic 
Club. On this floor there 1s also to be space for a 
library to contain 10,000 books. The sixth floor 
and the galleries on the roof are to be arranged 
as quarters for a proposed social club of men and 
women. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., laid the corner- 
stone of this new civic auditorium on January 
24th, and it is expected that the building will com- 
mence its important work of public service during 
the coming summer. 


The Philadephia Plant of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 


(Continued from page 8) 


on August 25, 1919, and they were completed, 
ready for estimates, on September 16. This covers 
a period of twenty-three days, which included 
three Sundays and one holiday, Labor Day. There 
were nineteen working days consumed in the prep- 
aration of the complete scale drawings and speci- 
fications. 

Such a production would be impossible in a vast 
majority of architectural organizations. It can 
only be accomplished in an organization that is 
properly balanced in all its parts and which 1s ani- 
mated with a certain esprit de corps, which is 


necessary for such achievements as this. A ban- 
quet and theatre party was given to all the members 
of the organization to celebrate the success of the 
undertaking. 


Alliance Between Industry and 
Education 


HE Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., is just beginning to ap- 
proach the industries of the country with a 
plan of co-operation which, while it has for its 
immediate objective the raising of funds to pro- 
vide more nearly adequate salaries for the members 
of its instructing staff, is not only almost revolu- 
tionary in character; but is bound to have far- 
reaching effects on the educational and industrial 
structure of the nation. 

Briefly stated, the Technology Plan of Educa- 
tion, as it 1s called, consists in the various indus- 
tries retaining the Institute in a consultant capac- 
ity, on an annual salary basis. In return for the 
fee, Technology agrees to permit the corporations 
so retaining her to make use of the Institute's ex- 
tensive library, files and plant, and to consult with 
the members of her staff and faculty on problems 
pertaining immediately to the business of the com- 
pany. In addition, the Institute will place at the 
disposal of these industries a record of the quali- 
fications, experiences and special knowledge of her 
Alumni which is likely to be of value to them, will 
advise and assist the various companies in obtain- 
ing information as to where special knowledge and 
experience in any given subject may be obtained, 
and will give them the first opportunity of securing 
the services of “Tech” men. 

Like many another idea, humble in its begin- 
nings, the Technology Plan may run to lengths far 
beyond its original scope. It 1s a perfectly logical 
conclusion, for instance, that ultimately Technology 
would be retained by the majority of larger cor- 
porations just as they now retain great lawyers or 
great engineers. In return for the retainer fee, 
they would receive the potential value of the name 
and reputation of the Institute with its great plant 
and laboratories, its library—one of the most fa- 
mous of its kind in the country—the services of its 
instructing staff and the benefit of the advice of 
the experts in various fields of engineering who 
are among its Alumni. In thesis work investiga- 
tions by undergraduates, preference would be given 
problems which confronted the corporations and 
concerns that retained the Institute. 

Carried to its conclusion, the Technology Plan 
would make of M. I. T. the greatest consulting 
body in the world, since its range would cover 
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practically every field of technical research and it 
would follow that since the great corporations of 
the country retained Technology as a consultant, 
the great experts of the country would ultimately 
be members of its instructing staff. In other words, 
Industry would, in a sense, come to Technology, 
instead of the instructing staff and students going to 
Industry as they do now in certain cases. 

It is, therefore, quite likely that a new relation- 
ship between Technology and the industrial or- 
ganization of the country will grow out of the 
Technology Plan. American industry has long 
been in need of a clearing house of scientific 
knowledge. The unparalleled resources of M. I. T. 
are to be placed more than ever at the command 
of the nation’s business, and what the step will 
mean for the development of American  enter- 
prises in every field of endeavor can scarcely be 
overestimated. The position the United States is 
to hold in the commerce of the world will depend 
in a large measure upon the degree to which science 
is applied to the process of production and it is 
the technically trained man who will meet and 
solve the problems of international competition. 

Fears that the Technology Plan may conflict with 
the work of the private consulting engineer are 
answered by the obvious fact that the great ma- 
jority of the problems submitted to the Institute 
are beyond the scope of the private engineer or 
laboratory. 


A Secret of Bad Building 
A CORRESPONDENT of The Times of 


London, says: “Anyone who has been 
engaged in drawing and measuring a 
mansion, say of the seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
tury, must have been struck by the opulent scale 
and proportion of its details as compared with the 
most costly building of the same class erected in 
the present day. Yet the difference may be traced 
rather to a system than to any conscious intention 
on the part of architects, builders, and clients. In 
a word, the present-day building is erected ‘by con- 
tract’; the seventeenth-century building was not. 
“Where first the idea took possession of the mind 
of the building owner that he must know the exact 
cost of his building in advance and obtain a legal 
contract for the carrying out of it for a specified 
sum, the building contractor, of course, for the 
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protection of his own pocket, must know exactly 
what amount of each material used in the building 
he had to supply; hence arose the operation called 
‘taking out the quantities.’ In the first instance 
this quantity-taking was done by the builder at 
his own cost, as a means of self-protection. But 
the time came when the builders, as a class, re- 
belled against this tax on their time, and required 
the ‘quantities’ to be supplied to them at the cost 
of the building owner. Hence arose the separate 
profession of the ‘Quantity Surveyor.’ Now on 
top of all this comes the desire of the building 
owner to get his building as cheap as possible; so 
the quantities are supplied to a selected number of 
builders, who are invited to state respectively for 
what sum they will carry out the building, and 
(unless there has been a special caveat—‘the lowest 
tender not necessarily accepted’) he who will do 
it cheapest is selected, with the result sometimes 
that the selected builder leaves himself so narrow 
a margin for profit as to be under a painful temp- 
tation to scamp the workmanship in some way not 
too obvious to the eagle eye of the architect. 

“Thus architecture, which should be a great and 
noble art for the embellishment and pride of cities, 
and carried out with that object pre-eminently, is 
reduced to a kind of business of getting a present- 
able result at the least possible cost, and in general, 
it may be added, in the shortest possible time, for 
in too many cases (in town architecture especially) 
a new building is regarded by its promoters not as 
architecture but simply as ‘property’; on which 
money has been expended, and which must be hur- 
ried up in order to make money returns out of it 
as early as possible. An essentially commercial 
generation may argue that this is the only logical, 
reasonable, and business-like method of procedure. 
It may be business, but it is not architecture. Not 
on such a system will arise such a civic architecture 
as will leave ‘no complaining in our streets.’ No 
great architecture ever has been or ever will be 
produced on the basis of building as fast and as 
cheaply as possible.” 

To the foregoing, printed in The Architect, of 
London, the editors add the following note: 

With much of this, many builders and most 
architects will be in complete agreement; but the 
unduly heavy scantlings used in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were consequent on a very 
rudimentary knowledge of stresses. 
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In order to supply our readers with material of current interest, the news and comment appearing 
in issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of actual rather 


than stated date of publication. 


The Architect and Public Service 


O profession has a right to existence unless 
it serves the people.” Thus writes Glenn 
Brown in the opening sentence of his series on 
“The Architect and Public Service” printed in this 
issue. While this contention is not new, it is par- 
ticularly important at this time that it receive the 
emphasis of repetition. | 

It is unfortunately true that in certain ranks 
of professionalism this important fact has been 
lost sight of and professional service has very 
largely degenerated into a selfish forwarding of 
the professional advancement regardless of the 
public welfare. Just whether or not these con- 
ditions exist in the profession of architecture will 
be left for Mr. Brown to make clear in his articles. 
Certainly, by reason of long and faithful service 
to the profession and by the high rank he has at- 
tained among architects, no man is more com- 
petent than he to discuss the sub‘ect. 


G6 


R. BROWN will consider the contributory 

causes which during later years have re- 
sulted in largely bringing about a very decided 
change in professionalism. He will not claim to 
have first discovered that the profession of archi- 
tecture, in common with other professions, has 
been traveling strange and devious paths. That 
knowledge has been brought home to professional 
men in all ranks throughout the country and has 
resulted in an inter-professional conference re- 
cently held in Detroit which will undoubtedly be 
the means of effecting some very necessary re- 
forms. 

Just how far and how valuably the profession 
of architecture may serve the public has been made 
very plain by Mr. Brown in his series recently 
printed in this journal, “Roosevelt and the Fine 
Arts.” So thoroughly was organized architecture 
serving the public that it had no difficulty in secur- 
ing the indorsement and support of a National Ad- 
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ministration in carrying forward its well-formed 
ideals for the architectural advancement of this 
country. Does the present attitude of organized 
architecture command in equal measure that same 
support and is it doing anything to earn it? 

Those who indignantly repel the statement that 
architecture is in any sense a business, who stoutly 
claim it is all an art, will need to mold their actions 
on the lines of those whose influence and abilities 
at one time put architecture on the highest artistic 
plane it has ever occupied in this country. 

We have much to learn in the profession of 
architecture as to just what it means to serve the 
public. It 1s believed that Mr. Brown’s series will 
very thoroughly point out the only road on which 
we may safely travel. 


Organizing for Efficiency 


URING the progress of the war comment 

was many times made in these pages as to 
specific instances where architects’ offices had in 
unusually short periods of time prepared the plans 
and specifications for large and often complicated 
buildings. These references were made with a view 
1o demonstrating that in all architectural offices suf- 
ficiently large to handle big operations, the organ- 
ization had been and was then so very well main- 
tained that no sudden influx of business, no un- 
usual demand, could disarrange their smooth func- 
tioning. 

In this issue there ts illustrated, with an accom- 
panying brief article of description, the Phila- 
delphia plant of a large Chicago corporation, de- 
signed by George C. Nimmons & Co. 

We note that from the placing of the commis- 
sion by the client to the delivery of the plans and 
specifications by the architect there elapsed a period 
of but nineteen working days. Reference to the 
drawings and illustrations will enable the technical 
reader to understand just what was accomplished 
in this brief period. 
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We believe it will be conceded that nowhere in 
the world could a better record be made, and we 
further believe that this combination of speed and 
efficiency is now generally recognized as a dominat- 
ing characteristic of a result when American archi- 
tects and engineers unite to produce that result. 


The Inter-Professional Relation 


HE importance of engineering, structural and 

mechanical elements in building construction 
is becoming more pronounced with each passing day. 
How best to co-ordinate the engineering with the 
many other elements of architecture, in producing 
plans and specifications, is a problem that demands 
the serious thought of architects at this time. As 
the magnitude of building projects becomes greater 
with the multiplicity of details, this demand will 
become more insistent. 

That engineering and architectural designing are of 
relatively equal importance in the practice of archi- 
tecture, 1s very clearly established in the article by 
Mr. Yardley printed in this issue of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. He also suggests a way in which the 
co-ordination of these things is successfully ac- 
complished and in addition outlines the training and 
qualities necessary to produce an architectural en- 
gineer. In discussing such an engineer he clearly 
defines his duties and responsibilities and makes it 
patent to the reader that the technical curriculum 
of the day is lacking. This is probably due to lack 


of appreciation of the need for this particular train- 
ing on the part of technical educators. The educa- 
tional effort has apparently been concentrated on 
training specialists. These specialists are neces- 
sary, but the need of the more broadly trained 
architectural engineer is as great. The recent dis- 
cussions concerning a broader training of architects 
and engineers in general cultural topics has borne 
fruit and men of these professions are aware of 
the needs. | 

Owing to the vast number of engineering factors 
entering into building construction, greater in ex- 
tent than in any other construction work, the archi- 
tectural engineer, who is responsible for all of 
them, must have the broadest and most liberal tech- 
nical training and in addition thereto a comprehen- 
sive cultural training. The road which leads 
to competency is a most arduous one and it 
should not be entered upon lightly. There should 
be some method by which students not qualified for 
this work might be prevented from engaging in the 
study. This is a thing that must be worked out 
by each technical school as best it can. This is one 
of the most vital matters that concerns the edu- 
cator to-day. 

When the Post-War Committee considers the 
question of scholastic training for architects it can 
very profitably consider also the training of arclii- 
tectural engineers. Their work is so allied that the 
consideration of the first alone would be most un- 
fortunate. 





CATHEDRAL OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE 
FROM THE PAINTING BY CANALETTO 
(Courtesy of M. Knoecdler & Co.) 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


In order to supply our readers with material of 


current interest, the news and comment 


Gppearing in issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of 


actual rather than stated date of publication. 


Brooklyn Chapter to Make Special 
Awards 


The Brooklyn Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects passed a resolution at a meeting of the Chapter 
held to give a certificate of merit to the owners and 
architects responsible for the best designs in the construc- 
tion of buildings, store fronts and architectural operations 
constructed during the year 1919 and every year there- 
after. 

The Chapter is doing this to stimulate artistic designing 
for buildings throughout the borough and, knowing that 
the profession has suffered considerably during the war, 
believes that this is the best way possible to arouse more 
interest among the architects of Brooklyn. 

A committee of three members of the Chapter appointed 
by the president will inspect and report on the artistic 
qualifications and merits of the buildings and designs and 
report their findings to the Chapter as a whole. 

The certificate of merit will be given in recognition of 
Brooklyn Chapter members for work done. Any member 
of other Chapters may receive a certificate of merit on the 
same basis and conditions as the Brooklyn Chapter mem- 
bers. By unanimous vote of the Brooklyn Chapter any 
other architect may be awarded a certificate of merit for 
meritorious and artistic building operations in Brooklyn. 

Every certificate of merit is to be given without preju- 
dice and strictly on the artistic merits of the design, pro- 
portions and general results. 


National Federation of Construction 
Industries Presents Plea to Congress 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress Assembled: 

Your petitioners respectfully represent that they are an 
association of persons and national and local organizations 
concerned as manufacturers or contractors or otherwise 
in the building or construction industry of the United 
States. 

That the present condition of shortage in building and 
structures has been largely brought about through the cur- 
tailment of the construction industry by the Government 
during the war. 

That the tendency of the Federal Reserve System, ad- 


mirable in its general effect upon the business of the, 


country, has been to promote the use of capital upon short 
term loans, made through national and other banks. 

That the attraction of capital to such loans has drawn 
capital away from long term loans based upon mortgage 
on real estate. 

That the erection of the required dwellings and manu- 
facturing buildings, by increasing the plant facilities of 
the United States, will tend to increase production and 
decrease prices. 


That there is a need at the present time in the United 
States for from 600,000 to 1,000,000 new dwellings as 
homes for workmen and others and of many other build- 
ings for business and other purposes, which constitute 
cumulated requirements caused by the nearly complete ces- 
sation during the war of building for other than war pur- 
poses. 

That the preference created by the Federal Reserve Law 
for the investment of capital in commercial discounts and 
other like forms of investment has resulted in withdrawing 
large sums of money from availability for loans on build- 
ing and real estate, and has thus greatly hindered the 
construction industry and increased the difficulty attendant 
upon the restoration of normal conditions in the construc- 
tion industry. 

After careful consideration of the situation, as above 
outlined, the National Federation of Construction Indus- 
tries is convinced that a comprehensive study should be 
made of: The sources of capital available for home and 
other building purposes, the recent withdrawal of capital 
from long term mortgages on real estate, the causes of 
such action, the unfortunate results to the construction in- 
dustry and to those who desire to own and occupy build- 
ings for production or for dwelling purposes, and the pos- 
sibility of legislative correction of the evils unintention- 
ally created by otherwise beneficial legislative action. 

The National Federation of Construction Industries 
therefore respectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States that a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate and Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives, or a joint committee of 
both Houses of Congress, be appointed to make an in- 
vestigation of the matters above outlined, to the end that 
there may be developed a modern system of long term 
banking, complementing, but not conflicting with, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, so that the nation’s wealth may be 
more completely mobilized both for times of peace and for 
times of emergency, and so that national development may 
be promoted during the period of reconstruction. 

Ernest T. Trice, President. 


The American Association of En- 
gineers on Trade-Unionism 


In the present state of industrial unrest the board of 
directors of the American Association of Engineers has 
considered it desirable to make a statement defining the 
position of the Association. This statement follows: 

The American Association of Engineers is an incor- 


-porated organization responsible for its acts. 


The engineer is the medium through which both capital 
and labor are used in production and in industrial de- 
velopment. The aim of the profession is to advance civil- 
ization and render the highest service to society. Except 
when their acts further this aim, it is an advocate of 
neither capital nor labor. 
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Production should be increased—not limited. The pro- 
fession cannot support strikes or lockouts or any other 
methods that may benefit any class at the expense of the 
nation as a whole. They are unsound and must inevitably 
lead to economic disaster. The law for supply and demand 
for men or material must ultimately prevail. Attempts 
may be made to limit the supply of either, but looking 
toward the upbuilding of civilization we believe rather 
in increasing the demand through the promotion of legiti- 
mate enterprises. 

Rewards should be according to ability, initiative and 
constructive effort. Men are not equal in these respects. 
Each man should be encouraged to do his utmost and be 
given compensation according to ability and will to increase 
production and to achieve large results. 

The engineer, as an educated professional man, believes 
in basing his claims for proper and just reward for his 
services upon the justice of the facts presented, upon 
enlightenment of public opinion, upon loyalty between em- 
ployer and employee, and upon the underlying funda- 
mental desire of the great majority to do what is fair and 
right when the merits of the case in question are clearly 
presented and demonstrated. We believe in organized rep- 
resentation for the correction of wrong, the advancement 
of the profession and service to the public, but are opposed 
to methods inconsistent with the dignity of the profession 
and which would lessen public confidence. 


Famous Chateau of Louis the 15th 
Damaged by Fire 


The famous and magnificent chateau built by Louis the 
Fifteenth at Compiegne has been damaged by fire. Dur- 
ing the war this great pile had been turned to many uses. 
Those who knew it when Foch was installed in a neigh- 
boring building, will recall the curious spectacle of the 
interior, where many of the services of general headquar- 
ters were quartered. Fortunately, few of the art treas- 
ures had been put back in places in the part of the chateau 
which has most suffered. It is mainly masses of records of 
the ministry of reconstruction which have been destroyed. 
Nevertheless the damage is estimated at more than two mil- 
lion francs. 

The fire started on the first story of the chateau and 
soon spread to the second floor, where it gutted two of the 
finest rooms in the palace, the Salle Du Conseil and the 
Emperor’s (Napoleon III) room. 

There was a fine ceiling in the Emperor’s room by 
Girodet, representing the figures of war, force, justice and 
eloquence. This has been destroyed, as have the wall 
paintings and fine woodwork which decorated the Salle Du 
Conseil has also been burnt out, but fortunately the flames 
were stopped before they reached the Emperor’s library, 
which has even a finer ceiling by Girodet. The roof and in- 
terior of the left wing has been very largely destroyed. 


Building Material Exhibition at 
Christiania 


A cablegram from Consul General Marion Letcher at 
Christiania, Norway, states that there will be a building 
material exhibition from April 19 to May 3 at Christiania 
held under the auspices of the Norwegian Housing and 
Town Planning Association. Among the materials to be 
shown are those necessary in erecting residences, such as 
ceiling and wall materials, flooring, tiling for interiors and 
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for roofs, heating and sanitary equipment of all kinds, 
electrical equipment for heating and for domestic power. 
Ready made buildings will also be exhibited. 

American concerns are invited to take part and invita- 
tions have been issued to the manufacturers of other coun- 
tries. 

Applications for space may be sent tothe American consul 
general at Christiania to be transmitted to the proper au- 
thorities, but the consul general cannot assume any re- 
sponsibility for obtaining such space. The space is limited. 
The rate of exhibitors, payable in advance, is 55 crowns 
for each square meter, but a refund will be made if any 
funds remain at the close-of the exhibit. No space may be 
secured after Fev. 15. The allotments of space is in the 
hands of the committee, both as to the amount of space 
and the location. 


Fire Losses in the United States and 
Canada 


The Journal of Commerce (New York) prints the fol- 
lowing table of fire losses in the United States and Can- 
ada by years since 1879: 


LOIGs pncca coke $269,000,775 1808............ $119,650,500 
1O1S vse ouees aes 317,014,385  1897....... ..-. 110,319,650 
TOU? sas cdwoneas 267,273,140 1896............ 115,655,500 
1O10.3 Seow 231,442,095 1895.........06. 129,835,700 
IONS chs es chee sas 182,836,200 I1804.........06. 128,246,400 
IQA. paecwe-es 235,501,350 IGQ3......eeeeee 156,445,875 
1Ol9é ci wacaseds 224,728,350 1892..........5. 151,516,000 
NOU 2 sareio cecctes 225,320,900 I801............ 143,764,000 
IQUE vee eee ens 234,337,250 I8Q0............ 108,893,700 
IQ 10s sade eaten ed ace 234,470,650 I88.........--. 123,046,800 
190004 5n6 shoes 203,649,200 1888............ 110,885,600 
lOO siesse ye hae 238,562,250 1887............ 120,283,000 
1907 csheccx ees 215,671,250 1886............ 104,924,700 
1906.......0006. 459,710,000 1885.......00.-6. 102,818,700 
1QO5..... eee eee 175,193,800 I1884............ 110,108,600 
1Q04 5 ivs4 can B46 252,554,050 1883............ 1 10,149,000 
1003. 2446 sso tde 156,195,700 I1882............ 84,505,000 
19002368483 Ses 149,260,850 I881............ 81,280,000 
1OO1 Caos cee os 164,347,450 I1880............ 74,643,400 
1900526 esesue os 163,362,250 1879............ 77,703,700 
1800 sys taneu 3 136,773,200 —__—_—_— 

Total: 10 Al Vear ssc c4 oss tase cee suet $7,031,966,820 

The losses for December were $27,366,500, to be com- 


pared with $41,737,750 for December, 1918, and $26,360,- 
300 for December, 1917. 


A Special Exhibition of Reproduc- 
tions Selected by a Jury 
of Experts 


That any great organization should undertake a coun- 
try-wide campaign. under the slogan “Art in Every Home” 
is a novelty in American life. Yet under this significant 
motto The American Federation of Arts, a national or- 
ganization with 225 chapters (some of which number as 
many as 800 members), and thousands of individual mem- 
bers in all parts of the country, has grouped a series of 
efforts for the improvement of American home furnish- 
ings. It has just announced an exhibition of prints in 
color and photographs suitable for home decoration. The 
prints in question have been selected by a jury of experts. 
Every taste and fancy of the individual may be satisfied in 
this exhibition: history, mythology, chivalry, love, the 
home, childhood, music, patriotism, nature in all forms, 
figure landscape and sea subjects, in fact subjects eminent- 
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ly suitable for any home are there, and at a figure within 
reach of every purse. Some 300 subjects will be shown, the 
great majority of them being by American artists. There 
will also be a small group of foreign subjects, as well as 
a number of reproductions of famous paintings by old 
masters. 

There is also an exceptionally good series of photo- 
graphs, among them a selection from paintings in the 
Metropolitan Muser:m of Art, published by the museum as 
part of its extensive educational work. 

The exhibition will be held at the Sage Foundation 
Building, 130 East Twenty-second Street, Jan. I1 to 25. 
There will be no charge for admission. 

This exhibition will form one of a number sent on tour 
throughout the country by The American Federation of 
Arts, thirty exhibitions of paintings, prints, crafts, war 
memorials, architecture, etc, etc., being on the road all the 
time, each being shown in a different city each month, thus 
reaching some 360 cities each year. 

The present exhibition of prints for home decoration is 
the first step in a country-wide campaign which will ulti- 
mately embrace many other aspects of home decoration, 
such as textiles, pottery, etc. 


Bridgeport Chamber Attacks Some 


Nuisance 


The Smoke Abatement Commission of the Bridgeport 
Chamber of Commerce sent the following letter to the 
major coal users in Bridgeport in an effort not only to 
solve the smoke problem, but to relieve the shortage of 
fuel. 


Dear Sir: 


As a big user of coal you have a primary interest in 
smoke abatement, and the Chamber of Commerce is 
anxious that this problem be tackled by those who are 
at once interested and informed. 

The question of smoke pollution, with its consequent 
effect upon health, cleanliness and fog, has occupied many 
municipalities’ attention, sometimes resulting in stringent 
smoke nuisance laws, which are difficult to meet and usually 
costly in the enforced alteration of equipment. 

Furthermore, the fuel situation is not in a satisfactory 
state, as is evidenced by the fact that prices have not gone 
down from their war-time level, and in all probability will 
rise still further. 

The improvement of efficiency, which is necessarily the 
result of proper smoke elimination, will naturally help to 
relieve the situation in shortage of fuel, much along the 
same lines as those so successfully pursued by the local 
Fuel Administration Committees. 

The Chamber of Commerce believes that, following the 
example of Pittsburgh, much can be done by the manu- 
facturers to save their own money and anticipate the 
possibility of undesirable smoke restriction laws. 

We are confident the enclosed outline will suggest a 
reasonable approach to the problem, and that you will be 
glad to join with the other major industries of the city 
in its solution—Very truly, 


BRIDGEPORT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Seward B. Price, 
Executive Secretary. 


A questionnaire covering the operation of steam boiler 
plants accompanied the letter, as well as the outline re- 
ferred to, which is entitled “Outline of Proposed Organ- 
ization and Work of a Smoke Commission.” The Bridge- 


port Chamber of Commerce will be glad to supply copies 
of the questionnaire and outline to any who may inquire 
for them. 

The Smoke Abatement Commission includes thirty 
power engineers, who are undertaking the work of smoke 
abatement in the Bridgeport district in a most thorough 
manner. The Chamber’s industrial engineer has specializea 
in combustion and is well qualified to lead the movement. 


The Mosque in the Agra Fort 


Among the most beautiful of Shah Jahan’s sculptured 
monuments is the Pearl Mosque at Agra, states Gertrude 
Emerson in Asia. The entrance gateway of red sandstone 
contrasts effectively with the interior of white and blue- 
veined marble. An inscription in letters of black marble 
states that this mosque may be likened to a precious pearl, 
for no other mosque is similarly lined with marble. The 
Indian influence upon Mohammedan architecture of this 
period is evidenced in the lotus petal cap decorating the 
domes and in the purely Hindu finials, legitimate Moham- 
medan mosques bearing instead the simple spire with the 
star and crescent. The foliated arches come from a Bud- 
dhist source, symbolizing the lotus leaf-shaped aura around 
the body of Gautama. The pointed upper foliation is 
derived from the shape of the leaf of the bodhi or pipul 
tree, under which Gautama attained to enlightenment and 
Buddahood, and is commonly used in Buddhist idolatry 
to indicate the nimbus around the head. The master 
builders of Mogul days were chiefly Indians from Bengal, 
and since they were artists and artisans rather than me- 
chanical workmen, much of the inspiration of the archi- 
tecture of this period must be credited to them. 


Fire Destroys New York’s Fine Arts 
Building 

A fire, the origin of which is attributed to a short cir- 
cuit of electric wires, totally wrecked the Vanderbilt Gal- 
‘leries and the Fine Arts building, 215 West Fifty-seventh 
street, in this city, on the morning of January 30. The 
exhibition of the Architectural League of New York had 
been completed in all its details and was ready for the 
opening ceremonies of the evening. It was completely 
destroyed. Fu‘l particulars of this most regrettable hap- 
pening, together with complete description and illustration 
of the exhibition will appear in a later issue of THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


Serbians Again Making Rugs 


Once more Serbians are taking up the making of rugs 
and tapestries, which was one of their principal occupa- 
tions before the war. Serbian rugs have ever been noted 
for the richness of their color and design as well as the 
durability of their dyes. Though the country has suffered 
much from its seven years of warfare and pillage, the 
knowledge of weaving and dyeing has been preserved. 

Serbian women have organized a school of weaving and 
here they work almost entirely at hand looms. Red Cross 
workers, who by feeding and clothing the suffering popu- 
lation helped them to re-establish their normal occupa- 
tions, are bringing back samples of rugs and tapestries 
to this country. In making a market for the Serbian 
wares the Red Cross Commission is fulfilling its object, 
which includes not only the performance of relief work, 
but the establishment of means whereby future relief will 
be unnecessary. 
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Competition for Design for Archi- 
tects’ Certificate, State of 
Pennsylvania 


The board of examiners of architects in the State of 
Pennsylvania propose to hold a competition for the pur- 
pose of securing a design for a certificate of registration. 

All architects, draftsmen or other designers are eligible 
to compete. Designs must be delivered to the secretary 
of the commission, M. I. Kast, 222 Market Street, Harris- 
burg, Pa., on or before April 1, 1920. The first prize will 
be $200, second prize $100. Competition program may 
be had on application to the secretary. The State Board 
of Examiners of the State of Pennsylvania is composed 
as follows: John Hall Rankin, president; M. I. Kast, sec- 
retary; Clarence W. Brazer, Edward Stotz and Edward 
H. Davis. 


Back to the Farm Movement Noted 


According to a report just issued by the Vocational 
Summary it appears that the back to the farm move- 
ment has started in earnest. 

The report states that 19,859 pupils over the country 
were enrolled in agricultural subjects in vocational schools 
during 1918 and I9gI9. 

The report further states that this is an increase of 
4442 students being trained in this subject. It is interest- 
ing to note that this is only the second year in which 
practical instruction of this sort has been within reach 
of the average child of school age. 

The Bureau of the Census approximates an increase of 
one million farms in the United States during the last 
ten years. This increase, together with the increase of 
scientifically trained men to operate them, will secure 
the future of agricultural America. 


Foreign Trade Convention to Be Held 
in San Francisco 


Notices have been received from the National Foreign 
Trade Council, New York, of the Seventh National For- 
eign Trade Convention which is to be held in San Fran- 
cisco on May 12 to 15, 1920. Emphasis is placed on the 
fact that this will be the Council’s “First World’s Con- 
ference of American Foreign Traders,” and preparations 
are being made to welcome a large number of American 
traders living and doing business abroad. 

In the plans of the convention provision is made for a 
series of group sessions, whereby the interests of each 
country will be discussed and promoted. 

This annual convention of the National Foreign Trade 
Council is a real business conference, planned and di- 
rected on a business schedule. When a trader signifies 
his intention of attending the convention he is invited, in 
advance of the meeting itself, to state the problem of 
foreign trade confronting his business. His problem then 
is given to the organizer of a special group session, or to 
special trade advisors, in advance of the meeting. The 
result is that the question is discussed from all angles by 
the foremost specialists in the field, and it remains for the 
person interested to profit by the concrete answer. 

For further information on the subject of the conven- 
tion, all interested parties can write to Mr. O. K. Davis, 
Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council, 1 Hanover 
Square, New York City. 


New York’s Smallest Newspaper 


The recent appearance of what boasts to be New York’s 
smallest newspaper has brought forth from Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith the comment: 

“While this may be the smallest newspaper published 
in New York City, the work it represents is most im- 
portant.” 

Better Times, as the paper is called, is being published 
in the interest of the United Neighborhood Houses of 
New York, 70 Fifth avenue. Its diminutive pages, measur- 
ing only four by six inches, are filled with news and com- 
ment on what is being done in this city to promote com- 
munity progress. 

Of the activities with which the tiny journal concerns 
itself Gov. Smith said: 

“I have been personally acquainted with the work of the 
neighborhood houses for many years and understand the 
great good which they accomplish. I am heartily in favor 
of all its work and activities and trust that Better Times 
will have a prosperous career in making known to the 
public more generally the activities of the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses.” 

The first regular tssue of Better Times is now occupying 
a conspicuous place on newsstands all over the city. Exactly 
like a metropolitan daily in form, only about a thirtieth 
the size, it has attracted much attention. 

Better Times will be issued monthly and will contain 
contributions from some of the city’s leading newspaper 
men and artists. George J. Hecht, formerly of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, is the editor. 


U.S. Navy Program for 1921 


Three first-line ships, two battleships, one battle cruiser 
and twenty-five other vessels, some of which are of a new 
type developed during the war, comprise the program of 
naval construction for the United States Navy for 1921 
as recommended to the Secretary of the Navy by the 
Navy General Board. The Board also recommends an 
appropriation of $27,000,000 for aircraft production and 
experimentation. The report adds: “Unless a limitation 
in the size of armaments is reached by international agree- 
ment through the League of Nations, the General Board 
believes that the policy of the United States upon which its 
building program is formulated should be continued.” 





Conference on Concrete Housing 


Modern practice in the execution of concrete housing 
projects will be one of the chief topics for consideration 
at the National Conference on Concrete House Construc- 
tion, which is to be held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chi- 
cago on Feb. 17, 18 and 19. During the same week the 
annual meetings of the American Concrete Institute, the 
Concrete Products Association, the Concrete Block 
Machinery Association and the American Concrete Pipe 
Association will be held at the same hotel, so that an 
opportunity is offered each visitor for attendance at the 
sessions of most interest to him in the several conven- 
tions. 

The purpose of the conference is twofold: First, to 
consider the housing problem in the United States and 
Canada; second, to present, crystallize and make available 
information regarding the most modern practice in the 
construction of concrete houses and concrete housing 
projects. Every phase of the housing problem will be 
considered. 


News from Various Sources 


France prohibits the exportation and re-exportation of 
roofing slate and of tiles, as follows: Common tiles not 
pressed and without flanges, mechanical or interlocking 
tiles and accessory roofing materials. 

* = * 

Construction is progressing on the new Wolverine Hotel 
in Detroit. This building will be seventeen stories high 
and will include 500 rooms. The announced cost of the 
project is $2,000,000. It is expected the hotel will be com- 
pleted by August, 1920. 

* * * 

Twenty-five deserters who reached Switzerland during 
the war have formed a unique league, the object of which 
is stated by its founders to be “defense of our interests.” 
The members are chiefly from the Central Powers, none 
being American or British. 

* * 

Wisconsin farm crops in 1919 had a total value of 
$395,752,000, according to Joseph A. Becker of the Wiscon- 
sin crop reporting service. This is 4 per cent greater than 
1918 and treble the value of crops in 1909. The acreage in- 
creased 1.3 per cent over 1918. 

* * * 


The London Daily Mail claims to know that James 
Henry Thomas and the other leaders of the National 
Union of Railway Men, having accepted the government 
offer with respect to the demands of the men, will resign 
rather than lead a strike on this issue. 

*x* * * 

Great Britain is rapidly converting her wartime exten- 
sions in manufacturing plants to commercial uses, particu- 
larly in locomotives and railway equipment. Much of this 
extension is being turned to the supplying of equipment 
needs, Europe, as a whole, being heavily in need of this 
sort of manufacture. 


Ps 


* * * 


With the acceptance of House amendments, the Senate 
has completed the adoption of a bill providing for the 
appointment of a commission to pass upon the practicability 
and to devise plans for the construction of a public bridge 
over the Niagara River, near Buffalo, N. Y. The bill now 


goes to the President. 
* * & 


A customs union between Canada, British West Indies 
and British Guiana, such as has produced such good results 
for the United States, Porto Rico and the Philippines, was 
recently advocated before Cabinet Ministers and Members 
of Parliament at the Canadian Club luncheon by T. B. 
MacAulay, president of Sun Life Assurance Company. 

* * & 

Coal production amounted to 544,263,000 tons in 1919, 
compared with 678,212,000 tons in 1918, preliminary esti- 
mates announced recently by the Geological Survey show. 
Bituminous production was 458,063,000 tons, compared with 
579,386,000 in 1918. Pennsylvania anthracite production 
was 86,200,000 tons, compared with 98,826,000 tin 1918. 

* x * 


The entire war debt of America will be wiped out in a 
comparatively few years on the present basis of Govern- 
ment receipts and expenditures. The total national debt 
on Dec. 31, 1918, was $25,837,000,000, a reduction in only 
four months of almost $760,000,000. The floating debt at 
the end of the year was only a little more than $3.500,000,- 
ooo, and less than half of this must be funded. This will 
be taken up in the next few months, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Little progress has been made in house building in Lon- 
don, which continues to be one of Britain’s greatest eco- 
nomic problems. The Government is now about to offer 
a subsidy of £150 (nominally $750) per house to private 
builders, but the proposal has not created much enthusiasm. 
Treasury now proposes to empower local authorities to 
issue 54% per cent bonds, from £5 up, free of income tax 


up to £500. eat 


The distinction of being the largest lumber and other 
wood products manufacturing town of its size in the 
United States is claimed for Lufkin, Tex. It is shown 
by figures just compiled that during 1919 approximately 
$6,000,000 worth of lumber was shipped from there. Ac- 
cording to these figures the business done by local lumber 
mills in 1919 represents an increase of from I5 to 22 per 


cent over that of 1918. 
* * & 


Leading Chicago bankers and other business men inter- 
viewed criticised the Government for excessive and in- 
equitable taxation, particularly the excess-profits tax, which, 
they say, is the main contributing factor in the present high 
cost of living. Suggestions for a substitute include a con- 
sumption tax, lifting of the virtual money embargo to 
Europe, so American business may profit by a more equable 
money exchange, and various means of taxation. 

x * * 

The Norwegian budget for 1918-19 contained an item of 
22,250,000 crowns ($5,963,000), to be expended by the 
Government in the development of water power, in addi- 
tion to 1,000,000 crowns ($268,000), appropriated under 
special acts. The corresponding appropriation in the 
budget for the present fiscal year is considerably larger, 
totaling 29,972,000 crowns ($8,032,496). It is expected 
that the appropriation for the same purpose in the budget 
for the year 1920-21 will amount to 20,000,000 crowns 
($5,360,000). 

x * * 

In his instructions to the prefects of the ten devastated 
departments, M. Tardieu said: ‘France was able in a few 
months to create out of practically nothing those war fac- 
tories which made victory possible. The same methods 
are to be applied to solve the problem of reconstruction. 
As soon as the list of the industrial machinery necessary 
to our work will have been established by your reports, 
I am resolved to take the necessary measures to assure its 
immediate supply and to set all to work, so that by spring 
the period of the realization of our work will start as fully 


as it should.” 
* * # 


One of the largest ship and armament building com- 
panies in Great Britain has converted an extensive shell 
plant into locomotive shops. 

The conversion of this plant, which had manufactured 
14,500,000 shells during the war, and the production of its 
first main line locomotive were accomplished within a 
year from the armistice. 

The same company has transformed one of its gun and 
gun carriage shops into marine engine works, turnea an- 
other war-material shop into an iron foundry, diverted 
gun forces to the production of marine shafting, altered 
armor plate mills to manufacture ship and locomotive 
plates, re-arranged its shipyards so that their greatest 
output is now merchant instead of war craft, acquired an 
electrical works for building its own power machinery, 
and also expanding in the construction of pumping en- 
gines, cranes, dock gates and similar output. 
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Personals 


The Sanoma Corp. and C. K. Sanborn Corp. now have 
quarters at 149 Broadway, New York. 


E. M. Wood, architect, Alma, Mich., has removed his 
office to 519 Oakland Building, Lansing, Mich. 


W. E. Hulse Company, architects, have opened a branch 
office at 210 Masonic Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


New firm of architects, McDowell & Greasly, have 
opened offices at 207 Iowa Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Osgood & Osgood, architects, Herald Building, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., moved to Monument Square Building. 


A. L. O’Brion, architect, is just starting in business and 
has opened an office at 819 Shipley Street, Wilmington, 
Del. 


M. G. Lepley, architect, Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C., has moved to 500 Bond Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


Price lists, catalogs and manufacturers’ samples are 
desired by F. Worthington of 253 Totowa Avenue, Pater- 
son, N. J. 


Frank W. Hunt has moved his office from Springfield, 
Mo., to 410 Commerce Building, Miami, Okla. Catalogs 
are desired. 


H. H. Warwick, architect, Colorado Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has moved to 743 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Keffer & Jones of the Hubbell Building, Des Moines, 
Iowa, have moved into larger quarters at 204 Masonic 
Temple, Des Moines. 


E. E. Fairweather has moved his offices to 814 Cham- 
bers Street, Cleburne, Texas, and desires manufacturers’ 
price lists, samples, etc. 


Irving R. Brown has opened an office for architectural 
practice at 552 Franklin Avenue, Nutley, N. J., and desires 
building material samples and catalogs. 


Harold Tatum, architect, is now located at 1216 Wash- 
ington Street, Columbia, South Carolina. He desires to 
receives manufacturers’ samples and catalogs. 


F. T. Uzell of Philadelphia, has discontinued the prac- 
tice of architecture and his business will be carried on 
by Mr. Andrew C. Borzner, 717 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Eugene T. Benham and William J. Richards announce 
that they have opened offices at 214 East State Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, for the practice of architecture. Cat- 
alogs are desired. 


The Osborn Engineering Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
incorporated for almost thirty years as_ consulting 
engineers, has recently organized a department of archi- 
tecture and is offering professional services in that field. 


John P. Krempel and Walter E. Erkes, architects and 
engineers of Los Angeles, will move their offices from the 
Henne Building to suite 538-539 Bradbury Building. The 
new offices are being remodeled and will be occupied by 
November I. 


Engineer Ellis W. Taylor has returned to Los Angeles 
after service in the United States Navy for the past two 
and one-half years. He is now associated with his 
brother, Architect Edward C. Taylor, with offies at 607 
Merritt Building. 
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W. E. N. Hunter, 1306 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
and Niels C. Sorenson, 500 Congress Building, Detroit, 
Mich., have combined their offices to engage in archi- 
tectural practice at 1306-1307 Chamber of Commerce. The 
firm will specialize in ecclesiastical and _ institutional 
work, 


Waggaman & Ray, architects, formerly of 1742 M 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., have moved to.1147 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., and John 
M. Donn has opened a new office at 1147 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. His office was closed during 
the war. 


Buildings for Federal Reserve Banks 


(By spectal correspondence to The American Architect) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association took exception to the views of the 
Federal Reserve Board on building operations, as ex- 
pressed in a public statement recently. The Board had is- 
sued orders to member banks to postpone new construction 
because of high prices. The organized lumber manufac- 
turers pointed out the harmful effect that such a statement 
would have on the entire construction industry. 

Governor Harding’s reply, explaining the attitude of the 
Board toward construction at present prices, reads: “The 
Federal Reserve Board does not assume to be able to make 
a forecast of the future, but in view of high construction 
costs, which now confront all who are engaged in building 
operations, the Board feels that it will be helpful in the 
present situation if the Federal Reserve Banks, which can 
manage to get along with their present accommodations 
for some time longer, give way to building operations of a 
more urgent character and avoid competing for labor and 
materials with those who are compelled to build, regardless 
of conditions. 

“Considerable interest has been manifested in the build- 
ing trades over the proposed building operations of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, and in order that the Board’s 
reasons for postponing new construction might be gener- 
ally known, this statement to the press is made. The state- 
ment was not intended as advice to the general public 
to check building operations, as the Board believes that 
under present conditions the problem confronting those 
contemplating building operations is one to be solved by 
each individual for himself, and the urgency of the case 
will, no doubt, be the deciding factor in most instances, 
except where it is believed that costs are going still higer.” 


Financing Rural Settlers 


(By spectal correspondence to The American Architect) 


WasuHuincton, D. C.—The Senate Committee on Public 
Lands has reported back favorably the Senate bill, pro- 
viding for extension of rural homes. The bill has been 
placed on the calendar. It will probably be brought before 
the Senate within a few weeks. 

The measure authorizes the use of the Reclamation 
Service in the development of reclamation projects to be 
entirey financed by private capital or by the sale of local 
district bonds, and is applicable to all sections of the 
country. 

The Department of Interior, which is the sponsor for 
the bill, believes that under its operations settlers will be 
able to effect savings equaling as much as one-half and 
more of the prices they ordinariy pay for small rural 
holdings. 
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Britain Proposes Subsidy to Solve 
Housing Problem 


The housing problem in Britain is taxing the government 
for an acceptable solution. Plans for 500,000 new houses 
have failed, for only a few score homes have actually been 
completed since the armistice. Foundations for but 3400 
more have been laid. A plan put forward provides a gov- 
ernment subsidy for builders not exceeding £150 a house. 
Commenting on this proposed policy a political writer 
says: 

“Everybody may get this grant, provided he produces 
the house. And this grant is intended, as the Prime Minis- 
ter put it, to bridge the gulf between present prices and 
permanent prices. A very nice way, too, of putting it. 
Also, bricklayers are to be appealed to to lay more bricks 
per hour, and in addition municipalities are to appeal to 
local patriotism for money for housing loans. 

“But nothing was said about the probable return. At 
present a workingman’s official house seems to cost from 
about £750 upward. A rent of 5s. or 7s. 6d. is the highest 
you can expect, said Lord Hugh Cecil, speaking of the 
rural districts, and that rent would leave a deficit of some 
£40 a year on the house. The deficit might be less in 
urban districts; it would be a good deal less if bricklayers 
laid up to the pre-war standard, realizing that they were 
building their own houses. But the chance of a profit 
would seem to depend on so many houses being built 
that the price of materials would fall. But the same 
causes would bring down rents. 

“Every one must hope that the government plan will 
work, but the finance of the whole scheme is very vague 
and sketchy, amd the House doubts whether it will pro- 
duce the required houses. There was a great deal of ob- 
jection to the subsidy. Some who welcomed the new re- 
liance on private enterprise thought that advances at a 
low rate of interest would be preferable to subsidies. 
Criticism was for the most part destructive, but every 
one realized that a solution of this problem lay at the rvot 
of nearly all projects of social reconstruction. Mr. Lloyd 
George has never done a better piece of exposition than 
that with which he opened his speech. But it is a painful 
fact, emphasized by several speakers, that we are now, 
twelve months after the armistice, no further advanced 
than we could and should have been when the armistice 
was concluded.” 


Prize Offer to End Slums 


Prizes aggregating $5000 have been offered by Vincent 
Astor, Alfred E. Marling, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the New York foundation in a competition 
having for its purpose the ultimate destruction of all the 
slums in New York City. The New York State Recon- 
struction Commission announced that this means had been 
taken of stimulating the architects and builders of the city 
to devise means to remove the conditions which had been 
revealed in the survey of the congested quarters conducted 
by the commission last spring. The competition has been 
made possible by the co-operation of the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Housing, of which Senator Charles C. Lock- 
wood is chairman. 

According to Clarence S. Stein, secretary of the Housing 
Committee of the Reconstruction Commission, there are 
more than 400,000 apartments in “old-law” tenements, the 
dwelling places of 2,000,000 New Yorkers, which are not 
fit to be called homes. The building of 400,000 homes 
would be a colossal task at a time when new walls were 
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never so expensive. The problem is to use the old shell 
and make it into a well-planned, sanitary, light place, fit 
for habitation. Large-scale plans have been drawn of a 
characteristic block on the lower east side, showing every 
wall, door, window, plumbing fixture, court shaft and yard. 
The competitors are to make drawings showing how this 
block may be altered to bring it up to present-day stand- 
ards. 

A primary condition of the contest is that such altera- 
tions must be commercially possible. The contestants must 
prove to the landlords that the rebuilt houses will more 
than repay the cost of repairs in decreased number of 
vacancies and the returns which will be paid willingly for 
better accommodations. 

According to the statistics gathered by the commission 
between February, 1909, and March, 1919, there were 58,552 
“old-law” tenements torn down. At this rate, it would 
take a hundred years before they would all disappear. Of 
982,926 apartments in New York City in 1919, more than 
half, or 587,851, were “old-law” tenements, erected before 
the law of 1901 was passed, thus placing 60 per cent. of 
the apartments of the city in a-class below the standard 
fixed nineteen years ago. 

The competition committee will consist of Burt L. Fen- 
ner, Robert Kohn, Andrew Thomas and Mr. Stein. The 
judges will include the members of the competition com- 
mittee and Frank Mann, tenement house commissioner; 
Alfred E. Marling, Senator Charles C. Lockwood, Senator 
John J. Dunnigan, Alexander M. Bing and Allan Robin- 
son. There will be eleven prizes, including two firsts of 
equal value. 


Ancient Art Windows Restored to 
Paris 


The valuable and ancient stained-glass windows of the 
Paris churches that were removed to places of safety dur- 
ing the bombardment of the capital by German long-range 
guns are being rapidly replaced. 

The wonderful medizval glass of Notre Dame and the 
Sainte-Chapelle has already been returned, and now the 
windows of five other old churches, Saint-Gervais, Saint- 
Severin, Saint-Merry, Saint-Etienne du Mont and Saint- 
Germain I’Auxerrois, are to be put back. These are all 
very fine specimens of Renaissance art. 

The windows of only one of the old Paris churches were 
seriously damaged by the war, those of Saint-Denis, which 
were partly shattered by the explosion at Courneuve. 


Pennsylvania Law Compels Archi- 
tects to Register 


An enactment of the Assembly of Pennsylvania signed 
by the Governor provided for the examination and regis- 
tration of architects by a State Board of Examiners, to 
consist of five architects, each of whom must have had 
ten years’ or more experience in active practice. They 
serve for a period of five years with a per diem allowance 
for expenses for meetings and examinations. 

All persons not engaged in the practice of architecture 
or known as architects at the time of the passage of this 
act must submit to examination and be registered-by the. 
Board of Examiners before being allowed to practice. 
The board may accept as sufficient evidence of competence 
a diploma from an architectural school and a statement 
that the architect has had three years’ satisfactory expe- 
rience with a reputable firm of architects. The board 
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may also accept a certificate of registration from another 
state or country having similar requirements. 

Holders of certificates issued by the board are required 
to sign all drawings “Registered Architect.” The act does 
not prevent other persons from filing plans for building 
permits, but it does prevent such persons from using the 
title “Architect” in any form. Violations of the law are 
punishable by fines or imprisonment. 


Belgium to Build Workers’ Homes 


The Belgian Government has decided to allocate 100,000,- 
ooo francs in 1920 for building workmen’s houses, states a 
foreign correspondent of the New York Sun. This money 
will be lent to the local authorities or approved building 
societies at 2 per cent for twenty years, at the end of 
which time a new agreement will be entered into. 

The conditions are that no loan may exceed half the 
cost of the building or a maximum of 6,000 francs and 
the rent charged must not amount to more than 4 per cent 
of the total cost of building. 

It is officially calculated that the cost of building in the 
devastated areas will be about 10,000 francs a house. A 
garden city of 100 houses in Roulers was begun Sept. 21 
and is to be finished in 120 working days. 


Building Conditions in Italy 


Among other proposals to stimulate building in Italy, 
it has been suggested, says the Trade Commissioner at 
Rome, that under certain conditions new buildings should 
be exempted from taxation for a period of 15 years 
for dwellings for the better class and 20 years in the case 
of tenements. Previous to 1914 building companies and 
individuals in Rome constructed from 10,000 to 14,000 
rooms per year, which, however, were barely sufficient to 
take care of the normal development of the city. During 
the war of course private building operations practically 
ceased and since the armistice little has been done. The 
great building institutions have suspended new construc- 
tion for the reason that the increased cost of materials 
and the higher wages which must be paid to workmen do 
not permit their stockholders to derive a reasonable profit. 
Private builders, according to the Trade Commissioner, 
are in the same position and are doing nothing. In all 
the principal Italian centers of population the shortage 
of housing accommodations is acute and strenuous efforts 
are being made to stimulate action in order that relief may 
be afforded. 


London May Have Housing Com- 
mittee 


Mr. Aldridge, secretary of the National Housing and 
Town-Planning Council, speaking at a meeting in connec- 
tion with the housing and town-planning exhibition at 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, London, England, said that the 
Housing and Town-Planning Council was so convinced of 
the gravity of the London slum problem that it was pro- 
posed, following on a conference of all the local authori- 
ties of Greater London, to be held early in December, to 
set up a special committee for the purpose of submitting 
to the people of London a comprehensive housing and 
town-planning policy dealing not only with the slums, but 
also with the development of the suburbs and the evolu- 
tion of new transit faciities and kindred questions. 

Housing reformers, Mr. Aldridge said, were agreed that 
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the minimum standard of a proper family home was that 
of a five-roomed house, with bath and an ample garden 
standing in an estate properly planned. The slums of 
London, he declared, must not be patched up, but must be 
made to disappear. It might take 20 years, but if any 
element of slum property owning barred the way to the 
local authorities, he hoped Londoners would apply the 
dictum of Lord Fisher and “sack the lot.” 

Factories should not be at the great centers, but along 
the river, and the great trunk lines should be on the out- 
skirts of London. He hoped any endeavor to increase the 
number of tenement dwellings near the center of London 
would be steadfastly opposed. 


Obituary 


Francis Hatch Kimball, born in Kennebunk, Me., in 
1845, died recently after a noteworthy career in archi- 
tecture. He is said to have been first to use the caisson 
system of foundation for the erection of buildings and 
was called the father of the skyscraper. At the time 
of his death he was associated with George K. Thompson 
in New York, with whom he planned the City Investing 
Building, Garrick Theatre, Manhattan Life, Trust Com- 
pany of America Building, U. S. Realty and Adams Ex- 
press Co. buildings. He was a particularly successful ex- 
ponent of Gothic architecture in this country. 


American Students Going to French 
Universities 


This year is likely to see a great influx of American 
students to French universities, in the opinion of H. S. 
Krans, secretary of the American University Union in 
Europe. Mr. Krans’s new Paris headquarters, facing the 
Luxembourg Gardens, are being fitted up to receive and 
advise seekers after knowledge overseas. 

Founded shortly after America’s entrance in the war, 
by fifteen of the leading American universities and col- 
leges, the Union now has thirty-three American learned 
institutions on its membership list, including Harvard, 
Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Princeton and other lead- 
ing universities and colleges throughout the United States. 

“Paris is destined to become the brain of the world,” 
said Mr. Krans to a correspondent of the Associated Press. 
“German universities will be largely avoided by Americans. 
Dogged determination was shown by one young New 
York student who arrived here with the problem how to 
board and live on 6 francs a day. Through the medium 
of the Union, a French landlady gave him a small room 
for 2 francs a day. The young man cooks his own meals, 
and is ‘passing rich’ on 4 francs a day.” 

French teachers and students are constant and eager 
inquirers at the Union’s Paris home. Many of them are 
anxious to take a course of studies in the United States. 
Fourteen French students are already studying in Ameri- 
can universities on free scholarships from a fund col- 
lected by 6000 American students in recognition of the hos- 
pitality extended to them by French universities during 
the war. 

The Society for American Fellowships in French uni- 
versities is planning to send twenty Americans each year 
to the Sorbonne and other French seats of learning; nor 
will the Alsatian University of Strasburg be neglected. 
Twenty-five scholarships for American girls in France 
are already filled. 
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For French National Expansion 


There has been created, under official decree signed by 
the President of the Republic, a new bureau to be known 
as the Office Central d’Expansion Nationale, the object 
of which is the propagation in France and abroad of eco- 
nomic, artistic, scientific and linguistic initiative. 

The creation of this special office has in view a co- 
ordination of efforts in the various fields designated, as 
regards both governmental and private enterprises, through 
a central bureau, instead of passing, as heretofore, through 
different ministries. This service is to be attached to 
that of the presidency of the Council. Too much time and 
effort were formerly lost through lack of harmony be- 
tween the different bureaus. 


Heat Energy from Air a Possibility 


Heat energy of the atmosphere is sufficient to replace 
fuel for all purposes, according to a paper H. H. Platt 
of Philadelphia read at the recent convention of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 
St. Louis. He urged the scientists to use their energies 
to bring about means of “abstracting this fuel so as to 
relieve coal oppressed humanity.” 
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New Laws Protect Tenants 


A law making it a crime for a landlord or his agent not 
to supply heat, light, and other service specified in a lease, 
with penalty of imprisonment for not more than a year 
or a $1,000 fine, is proposed in the report of the Lockwood 
Housing and Anti-Profiteering Committee, Albany, N. Y. 
The committee also favors a law placing the burden of 
proof on a landlord or his agent when he seeks to break 
a lease on the ground that the tenant is undesirable. 


Sherman Protests Bill to End Hous- 
ing Body 


L. K. Sherman, president of the United States Housing 
Corporation, has written to Chairman Fernald of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, protest- 
ing against the pending bill to abolish immediately the 
housing corporation. Mr. Sherman expressed the belief 
that the corporation should be permitted to proceed with 
the sale of housing projects so that it may, on June 30, 
1920, turn over its affairs in an orderly manner to its suc- 
cessors. 


Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Condition of Economics with Reports of Special 
Correspondents in Prominent Regional Centers, Late 
Quotations in Building Material Field 


——_$__— 


ee reports from the various special correspondents in 
regional centers, as well as the quotations on building 
materials, printed in this issue, are not of January 7th, but 
are current with the present date of writing, February rst. 


ERHAPS the most serious complication in the build- 

ing situation in this country is the difficulty of secur- 
ing materials. In the current issue of the Illinois Society 
of Architects’ Monthly Bulletin, Mr. F. E. Davidson, edi- 
tor, after a careful survey sums up present conditions as 
follows: 

At present, it is impossible to determine, not only what a 
building should cost, but to even estimate what it may cost. 
Nor is it possible under present conditions for any contrac- 
tor to be assured of his ability to complete any work in 
time or according to a pre-arranged schedule. 

The shortage of materials, the scarcity of transportation 
facilities, the present intolerable mismanagement of the 
railroad systems, the loafing of labor, the unholy demands 
of business agents, the profiteering by organized interests 
controlling building supplies, all tend to stack the cards 
for and against the owner and architect in the game of 
securing 100 per cent of building output for ever 225 per 
cent of cost. 

Probably one of the chief causes for this situation is the 
present shortcomings and future uncertainty in our trans- 
portation system. A telegram from the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce to its Senators in Washington reads: 
“Industrial production is being curtailed here as a result 
of the shortage of box cars. Manufacturers and business 
men point to the vital need for immediate increase in the 
locomotive and car supply if trade is not to be hampered, 
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unemployment result and the country generally suffer.” 

It is already suffering and has been since last August, 
when the railroad shopmen struck. Bank credits are ab- 
sorbed in moving crops which cannot be moved. Side 
tracks are full of cars out of repair. 

Carriers, which are due to be returned to private owner- 
ship, are earning only fractions of the net income guar- 
anteed by the Government. If the Government continues 
its support at the present rate and the situation continues 
to drag along, there is no relief in sight for our needs of 
the present and of the immediate future. 


HE increase of carriers’ expenses has been enor- 
mous, the increase of the freight rates has been com- 
paratively slight. That good and generous father to us all— 
the Government—pays the difference. It is worthy of re- 
mark that the sharpest increase in commodity costs was late 
in the year 1915. There was no material increase in rates 
until August, 1917. From that time the increase in com- 
modity prices was very gradual. The average commodity 
value of a ton of freight in 1919 has been $119, as com- 
pared with $56 in 1914. The average freight charge has 
been $2.80 as against $2.00 in 1914. The increase in the 
cost of the average ton has been $63, while the increase 
in freight charges has been 80 cents. Considering, there- 
fore, the tremendous increases which the railroads have 
had to pay for wages, they naturally expect that with the 
end of Government regime they will be given some relief. 
This, it is believed, is what the carriers want, and that it 
is the trend of business everywhere to stand on its own 
feet, and that that is what the peope want. 
With this transportation muddle satisfactorily settled 
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and the factories relieved of uncertainty as to securing 
supplies and shipping-their product, the occasion, at least, 
for shortage and in some cases absolute want of material 
will be alleviated. 

The impossibility of securing dependable quotations of 
prices is another matter. There is first the continual in- 
crease of costs for manufacturers’ labor. So much has 
been said and written on this subject that we are still in 
a turmoil and still hot, but nothing in the way of a solu- 
tion which is constructive and stabilizing, has been offered, 
except the Board of Jurisdictional Award. 

There is a reduction in the number of strikes and a 
realization by the working men that the problem is not the 
simple matter of: demand as they had evidently grown to 
believe. There are tangible evidences of a co-operation 
between the managers and the more sober element of labor 
in England and on the Continent which will doubtless be 
reflected to this country. 

Another cause of hysterical prices is the intense specu- 
lation which runs through our whole financial fabric as 
a natural result of its inflation. The Federal Exchange 
Banks have made one or two ineffectual attempts to cope 
with this evil. They are now ready to start upon a 
broader policy which is being discussed at a conference 
in Chicago. 

And another cause, perhaps the most forceful of all, is 
so obvious that it seems unnecessary to mention it: the 
unprecedented demand. 





(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 


CHICAGO 

Perhaps the one big thing of interest in the archi- 
tectural field in Chicago just now, aside from the in- 
crease in building, is the work of the zoning committees. 
Discussion of the zoning plan for Chicago has been under 
way ever since the visit here in December of Chairman 
Bassett of the New York Zoning Commission. It is ex- 
pected that reports will be made public shortly. 

One of the committees whose report will be submitted 
to the city authorities in the near future represents the 
local architects’ organization. 

The plan which at present seems to be attracting most 
attention and which is under consideration by the City 
Council provides for a commission of eighteen members, 
to be made up of representatives of the city administra- 
tion, city council and citizens generally. It is proposed to 
make a wide survey of the entire city to determine the 
future need of Chicago in an industrial and residential 
way and to determine the best character of development 
in the various zones to be agreed upon. The work has 
been fostered by the Chicago Plan Commission for some 
years. 

As to the building situation: Local architects express 
themselves as satisfied that prices of building materials 
have about reached their peak. Labor is scarce, however, 
and the prediction is made that there will be a very slow 
reduction in price levels for the next two or three years, 
probably longer, in. both labor and materials. 

The labor situation in the building industry promises a 
condition of greater stability during the coming year, be- 
cause of the organized dealings between employers and 
employees with full recognition of the term contract and 
arbitration principles. Statistics show that 95 per cent of 
the number of strikes and 75 per cent of the days of idle- 
ness in the building trades have occurred through con- 
troversies between wage earners themselves, as to which 
trade should do the work. Only 5 per cent of the strikes 
have been on questions between employer and employee. 


Figuring the cost of the total building during 1919 in 
the States east of the Missouri and north of the Ohio 
rivers reported to the F. W. Dodge Co. at $2,500,000,000, 
their Mr. Miller estimates the 1920 contracts will aggregate 
$2,800,000,000. 





(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Source of supply and delivery of materials on hand 
are the most serious difficulties which the architect 
and building contractor have to face in this section. 
Prices in practically all commodities are steadily 
rising and there is constant pressure being brought to bear 
on the prospective builder in regard to the advisability of 
not putting off work any longer. Even at the present time 
it is necessary to place orders considerably in advance of 
the time they are needed, and the number of large con- 
tracts looming up for the downtown section of San 
Francisco leads the contractor to believe that the situation 
will not be improved upon for several months at least. 
The demand arising from the proposed erection of several 
large office buildings, together with the growing amount 
of smaller commercial structures which are planned for 
early 1920 building, and the hundreds of residences of all 
types, is bound to keep somewhat ahead of the supply, ac- 
cording to the opinions expressed by the leading builders 
of the State. 

Long-term loans of large amount are offered here in 
San Francisco in order to encourage the reconstruction 
period to the greatest possible extent, with the argument 
of advancing prices ever kept before the public. 

High rents and scarcity of proper housing facilities in 
the city districts are stimulating suburban real estate 
activities and from the outlying regions of this city come 
reports of constantly increasing construction work. 

Both brick and clay material manufacturers and lumber 
men state that they are behind on production. Lumber 
mills in this State kept the 1919 season open as long as 
possible and are planning to commence operations earlier 
than ever this year. 





(By spectal correspondence to The American Architect) 


SEATTLE 

The fir lumber market and the car supply are synony- 
mous. Responding to urgent pleas of manufacturers 
in this territory, the car service department has been 
ordering cars west, and there are to-day more cars 
on the transcontinental lines bound for the lumber terri- 
tory than at any time for a year. Plenty of cars mean 
not only a halt in the upward tendency of the lumber 
market, but a probable decline. 

The mills hold unfilled orders for the Eastern and Middle 
Western building trade for 12,000 carloads. Should the 
supply of cars jump to 80 per cent of normal, as has been 
promised by the car service department of the railroad 
administration, the market will ease. It is the history and 
philosophy of the fir lumber trade that where cars are 
being supplied for loading with reasonable promptness, 
and volume manufacturers become uneasy and some of 
the big mills cut prices. During the past week the car 
supply has increased perceptibly, and this fact alone has 
tended to check down the speedy and arbitrary strength in 
quotations. In their telegram to Washington for relief, 
the mills placed the responsibility for the high lumber 
market on the car service department. Obviously prices 
must fall when the car supply increases and the mills are 
able to make shipments. 
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Department of Architectural 
Engineering 


The Architectural Engineer 


Being a Discussion of the Inter-Professional Relations of the Architect, the 
Architectural Engineer and the Engineer 


By R. W. Yarpbvey, A. 


T the conclusion of an address given by the 

writer to a class of engineering students, the 
following question was asked evidently in a face- 
tious spirit: “If I understand you correctly, all that 
Is necessary to prepare oneself to be an ‘architec- 
tural engineer is to complete courses of study in 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineering in some 
approved university; then to spend a couple of 
years with a firm of reinforced concrete engineérs, 
a like period in the drafting room of a structural 
engineer, likewise with a firm specializing in the 
design of heating, ventilating or power plants, and 
some time devoted to superintending all these kinds 
of work. After one has completed such a program 
of work, would he properly qualify as an arclu- 
tectural engineer’” After the laughter had sub- 
sided the reply was made that he might qualify 
providied he did not specialize too much in any one 
branch and if during his spare time he worked 
in an architectural office. 

This question brings up several interesting phases 
of the subject of architectural engineering, and 
architects may well ask, what is an architectural 
engineer, what are his necessary qualifications and 
duties, and is he necessary to the practice of archi- 
tecture?) We will consider these questions in the 
reverse order. 

It is not intended to reopen the controversy con- 
cerning the action of the Government in calling 
the engineering fraternity to control the major por- 
tion of its construction activities during the war, 
but is it not provable that this was due largely to an 
impression that had been fostered by the architects 
themselves? For many years past the architect has 
taken every opportunity, and justly so, to emphia- 
size the idea in the minds of the public that the 
work of the architect is that of an artist and de- 
signer and that it is not that of an engineer or a 
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constructor. Construction has not been entirely 
sacrificed by architects, but many have looked upon 
it as a necessary evil that should be concealed as 
much as possible. The constructional and mechani- 
cal parts of a building can nearly always be de- 
signed so as to provide for the needs of almost 
every conceivable condition that may be imposed, 
and it is this quality of the adaptability of engi- 
neering work that causes many architects to design 
without considering the structural and mechanical 
features. 

Art Is not the work of the engineer, and it is 
entirely proper that architectural design should be 
hrst and engineering second, but only within limita- 
tions in each which will not cause either poor archi- 
tecture or bad engineering. 

A study of many prominent buildings in this 
country discloses the fact that the fundamental 
principles of architecture are violated in that the 
exterior design in no way expresses the plan, be- 
cause the plan has been arranged with a view to 
utility and construction and the exterior considered 
only as a problem in pure design. The discrepancy 
between design and construction is often so patent, 
even to laymen, that a building is considered as 
having something wrong with it and its value is 
greatly decreased on this account. 

The great advances made in the art of building 
within the past thirty years have made it tmpossible 
for the architect to produce a complete design un- 
aided. «An inspection of the plans used for the 
construction of the greatest buildings erected be- 
fore that period of time are a reveiation as to the 
limited needs of structural and mechanical knowl- 
edge. At that time the architect who was an 
artist was entirely self-sufficient and the influence 
of that condition has been unconsciously encouraged 
among architects until this day. As improvements 
in steel and concrete construction, plumbing, heat- 
ing, ventilation and electrical work developed, the 
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designing of these things was done largely by con- 
tractors. This often by the wish and consent of 
the owner who did not then consider it within the 
legitimate scope of the architect’s work. But at the 
present time it is impossible for the architect to 
evade the intimate contact and the responsibility for 
these rather prosaic and often troublesome features 
of buildings. Although often questioning the 
architect's knowledge of these things, the owner 
requires that the architect assume full responsibility 
for every item included in the structure. This 
situation compels the architect to give serious con- 
sideration to all the engineering elements of 
buildings. 

This forces the consideration of the need, quali- 
fications and duties of the architectural engineer. 
The matter of engineering for architects is usually 
handled in two ways, one of which is entirely 
proper and the other unwarranted. The first 
method is by employing several engineering organ- 
izations which specialize in each of the various 
branches of engineering work entering into the 
building. For this service they are paid a comnnis- 
sion by the architect which is deducted from his 
already too small commission. In rare instances 
they are paid by the client, but this arrangement 1s 
apt to be construed as a tacit admission of .1n- 
ability on the part of the architect and often results 
in at first a loss of prestige and later in the entire 
work being turned over to the engineers. There 1s 
an objection to this method of employing engineer- 
ing service, admitting each specialist to be com- 
petent, in that their work must lack a certain co- 
ordination. Each specialist engineer is concerned 
primarily with his own devices and too often a 
state of irrelation exists among the engineering 
parts which is detrimental to the structure. As 
these specialists often have their individual organ- 
izations, located at distant points with relation to 
each other and to the architect, it is apparent that 
this element alone is a great obstacle to the method. 
Another similar method, which is above criticism, 
is to have an adequate engineering organization as 
a part of the architects’ forces, which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

The second usual method, an unwarranted and 
indefensible one, is to secure engineering services 
from contractors and owners of patented articles 
or systems of construction without cost to the 
architect. In this case the engineering service is 
usually paid for through the awarding of contracts 
to those who have furnished the services to the 
architect. .\side from the ethics, this places the 
architect in the position of being often compelled 
to use work of wrong type and of unnecessary 
expense for which the owner usually pays an ex- 
cessive price. The evils incident to this method of 


procedure are too apparent to need discussion and 
it is not countenanced by reputable architects and 
engineers. 

‘The ideal method of handling engineering work 
in an architect’s office is to have an engineering de- 
partment. An engineering corps which will render 
complete service to the architect, as a part of his 
organization, consists of a structural engineer, who 
is competent to design all types of steel construction 
and make shop details for them if necessary, a con- 
crete engineer capable of designing and making 
complete drawings for reinforced concrete work, 


‘including steel lists and details; and one or more 


mechanical engineers, including those competent to 
design heating and ventilating systems, power 


‘plants, all phases of electrical work entering into 
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building work, water supply, plumbing, sewerage, 
and sewerage disposal systems. Such an organiza- 
tion is larger than is required by firms not design- 
ing public buildings, large institutions, office build- 
ings, and other major projects. The average archi- 
tect whose practice is limited to the usual com- 
mercial and residential commissions can use a much 
smaller force with satisfactory results. This is 
accomplished by employing men who are reason- 
ably competent in several of the branches enu- 
merated above. 

The average architect is alive to the need for such 
a service within his own organization as is evi- 
denced by the present demand for engineering 
draftsmen in architects’ offices. The members of 
such a corps have been referred to as engineers. 
They are in a strict sense merely engineering drafts- 
men, and such an organization, without a competent 
architectural engineer in charge, may be as disad- 
vantageous to the architect as is the turning over of 
the structural and mechanical work to a number of 
independent specialized engineering organizations. 
In order to handle such an organization there must 
be an architectural engineer. What, then, con- 
stitutes this necessary architectural engineer? The 
architectural engineer must be an especially tramed 
engineer who has prepared himself so as compe- 
tently to direct such an organization, co-ordinating 
the work of the various expert engineers and en- 
sinecring draftsmen with that of the architectural 
designers so that the completed project will be a 
harmoniously developed structure. 

In order to do this he must be able to decide 
competently on the type of construction best 
adopted for the use and for the architectural design 
of the structure, considering the relative cost of 
all the types that could be used. Such decisions 
must also be made in relation to every branch of 
the mechanical and sanitary equipment and made 
during the preliminary stages of the work. To 
render competently this service he must be well 
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grounded in the essentials of all the engineering 
factors entering into building construction, know 
the relative costs of the various methods and de- 
vices in use, be able to differentiate between the 
initial costs and those included in operative costs 
so as to secure ultimate economy, and be able to 
prepare the drawings for each branch in a manner 
suitable for the use of the contractor figuring the 
work, the shop getting out the materials and the 
mechanic installing the work in the structure. 
Above all, he must avoid the too common practice 
of attempting to compel an article, apparatus or 
system of construction to function in a manner for 
which it was not intended. | 

To illustrate the necessity for different designs 
for similar problems, the writer would cite a re- 
cent instance in his office where, within three 
months’ time, the requirements of different commis- 
sions required not less than seven different types 
of steam heating and ventilating systems. Among 
these were the so-called split system of heating and 
ventilating, single duct, trunk line, re-circulating. 
and straight gravity systems of ventilation and 
gravity, vapor and vacuum systems of heating with 
various kinds of distributing systems of piping. 
Alf these different types were used in important 
public works and were required owing to differ- 
ences in conditions. The requirements of various 
structural problems, during the same period, re- 
quired the designing of steel frame buildings with 
tile arches, “mushroom” systems, combination tile 
and concrete constructions, and “tin pan” and 
ordinary slab types of concrete construction, as 
well as several slow-burning designs and ordinary 
wood construction. It is only by considering every 
phase of each problem that a logical decision can 
be rendered as to the proper engineering for any 
structure and to do so the architectural engineer 
must be familiar with all the elements embraced 
in each type, as well as the comparative costs and 
current market conditions. 

Had the average architect. who does not take 
engineers seriously, been confronted with these 
problems it is very probable that he would have 
employed some types of heating systems and con- 
structions that had proved themselves reasonably 
satisfactory in previously executed works, rather 
than have made an intimate and intelligént study 
of each particular project. Under these conditions 
the client, and indirectly the architect, would event- 
ually suffer in loss, in effectiveness and economy. 

The architectural engineer of a prominent New 
York office recently stated to the writer that dur- 
ing a period of several months he found it neces- 
sary to employ eight different types of construction 
on various work in order to comply with the varied 
couditions imposed by architectural design, econ- 


omicai considerations and different building codes. 
All these designs were made by the engineering 
force in his office under the direction of this archi- 
tectural engineer, the work was constructed in 
record time and without any difficulties or con- 
troversies and with practically no extras. 

The advantages of the services of the archi- 
tectural engineer to the architect are self-evident. 
Through his study the too common discrepancies 
between architectural design and construction and 
in the requirements of the many types of mechanical 
apparatus and the provisions made for accommo- 
dating them are avoided. This is accomplished be- 
cause the architectural engineer has a clear and 
reasonably correct measurement of the requirements 
of each factor before the final layouts are estab- 
lished. This not only reduces the. work of pre- 
paring drawings but also eliminates the countless 
changes and alterations made “at the job” due to 
the necessity of accommodating some unforeseen 
condition which was ignored in the design, or the 
engineering or the construction, which is such a 
prolific cause of the objectionable “extra.” 

In addition to his technical ability as an engineer 
the architectural engineer must be a practical, hard- 
headed but broad-minded business man. He must 
be so well fortified by a knowledge of costs and 
engineering values that a contractor will not be able 
to make substitutions or use alternate constructions 
of less value than originally contracted for. Unless 
the contract values are so safeguarded the architect 
suffers in the opinion of the client. In other words 
the architectural engineer must be a combination 
of an expert engineer capable of working in every 
branch of engineering entering into a building, an 
able executive and a fair and square, thorough- 
going and practical business man. 

There are those who doubt if there are engineers 
capable of fulfilling the requirements as outlined 
above. The fact that a number of men are now 
successfully managing such work is evidence of the 
fact that they exist, and they are to-day recognized 
as leaders in the engineering profession. They will 
undoubtedly not only continue as leaders but 
will be found capable of handling additional 
branches of engineering should it develop that any 
more are required in connection with this work. 

As building operations and needs increase and 
develop, architectural practice must develop apace. 
When it develops, the broad-minded architect will 
realize that an expert executive co-ordinating en- 
gineer is as essential a part of his organization as 
is the designer and there will be a demand for 
capable men for the work. It is certain that the 
successful architect of the future will have to im- 
press on his clientele that he is not only a picture- 
maker, but is entirely capable of handling all en- 
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gineering problems as well, and the architectural 
engineer with his ‘staff in an architect’s organiza- 
tion is his only means of retaining complete control 
of his commissions. When the public becomes 
aware of the fact that any architect is capable and 
expert, through his organization, in all things per- 
taining to the work entrusted to him, there will be 
no need of argument or discussion as to the archi- 
tect being ignored by his client in favor of the en- 
gineer. Then the architect will have assumed his 
rightful position as the one in entire and responsible 
charge of building operations. 

There has been a demand for competent archi- 
tectural engineers for some time and it is increasing 
at the present time. The manager of one of the 
largest companies in this country, having to do 
with the securing of assistants for engineers and 
architects, recently stated that it was practically 
impossible to secure architectural engineers or 
engineering draftsmen, since those capable of do- 
ing this work either become members or associates 
with large architectural firms or engage in prac- 
tice as consulting engineers doing specialized 


branches of engineering for architects. A number 
of colleges and universities have courses of archi- 
tectural engineering but they seem to be unable to 
interest students in this course which is probably 
due to the desire on the part of the average student 
to specialize in one phase of engineering. This ap- 
parently requires much less hard preparation and 
promises more ready returns. An architectural en- 
gineer must practically specialize in several branches 
of engineering and be firmly grounded in others as 
well, and this does not seem alluring to those who 
endeavor to seek comparatively easy success 
through specializing in one branch. 

As there are real doctors who have a broad and 
competent knowledge of the human body and its 
ills, so there are real lawyers who have a thorough 
understanding of all phases of jurisprudence. There 
are also those in vast numbers who are simply doc- 
tors and lawyers and specialists. And again there 
are those who are simply engineers and specialists. 
Perhaps the facetious student quoted at the be-' 
ginning of this article was unconsciously correct in 
the inclusiveness of his question. 


Unique Construction in Reinforced Concrete 


By W. R. Swanson 


URING the years since reinforced concrete 
was first introduced into building construction 
in this country, this type has been gaining numer- 
ous advocates due to its many peculiar advantages 
over other types of construction. Chief among 
these 1s its adaptability to meet varied conditions, 
owing to the fact that it 1s placed in a plastic state. 
A condition was recently encountered in con- 
nection with the alteration and extension of a fire- 
proof storage warehouse in Chicago, which called 
for the use of unusual construction. 

The addition to the original building which fronts 
on Lawrence Avenue is 50 ft. wide by 50 ft. deep 
and extends the building through to a narrow alley 
at the rear. Certain conditions imposed by reason 
of the size of building lot, the nature of the owner’s 
business and the width of the alley to which the 
building was extended required a peculiar arrange- 
ment of the columns as shown on the plan. The 
owner desired to use the greater part of the first 
story as a shipping court, and particularly to be 
able to back his large moving trucks to the eleva- 
tor, located in the old building and approximately 
50 ft. back from the alley line. 

Since this alley is but 12 ft. wide, being one of 
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the narrowest in Chicago, and also on account of 
the fact that the building lot has a frontage of 
but 50 ft. on the alley, it was practically impossible 
to place any intervening columns along the alley 
line. The location of even one column at the center 
of the 50 foot width was out of the question, since 
a truck would not then have had a sufficient turn- 
ing radius to permit its backing up into the build- 
ing. 

After taking into consideration the various fac- 
tors involved and the necessary turning radius re- 
quired for trucks of the size which would enter the 
building, it was found that if the columns were 
spaced as shown on the plan, namely set back 8 
feet 6 inches from the alley line, a sufficient turn- 
ing space would then be provided for all necessary 
trucking. 

Had the wall of the building been set back this 
distance (8 feet 6 inches) from the alley line, the 
owner would have lost a valuable amount of space, 
viz: & feet 6 inches by 50 feet on all the floors 
above the first, and since the building is five sto- 
ries high, this would have entailed a serious loss 
in the amount of storage space possible of rental. 

Therefore, it was most desirable to provide some 
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type of construction which would permit the nec- 
essary spacing of the first columns and at the same 
time allow the wall to come out to the alley line 
above the first story, in order to utilize the full 
area of the lot. 

While the interior construction was designed of 
the reinforced flat slab type, yet a cantilever slab 
design which was af first considered proved to be 
inipracticable and it was subsequently decided to use 
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and lower chord members of the truss, had in ad- 
dition to the direct stresses also to be designed for 
bending between the panel points for the reason 
that the floor slabs of both the second and third 
floors bring a uniform load along the entire length 
of the upper and lower chords. 

In working out this design, very careful consid- 
eration was given not only to the design proper, but 
also to the detailing of the reinforcing steel in or- 
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PHOTOGRAPH ILLUSTRATING METHOD OF PLA CING REINFORCEMENT FOR REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE TRUSS SO AS TO ALLOW FOR THE TWO OPENINGS 


a reinforced concrete truss as shown. It will be 
noted that there are two necessary openings in the 
alley wall of the second story, one being a corridor 
window and the other a fire escape door. For this 
reason it was not possible to use reinforced con- 
crete girder construction. In addition, these open- 
ings due to their unsymmetrical location further 
complicated the problem because it was thus neces- 
sary to design the truss with unequal panels. Nat- 
urally the height of this truss was limited between 
the second and third floor levels, and the upper 
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der that each individual bar, stirrup, etc., should be 
of the proper length and fit in its proper location. 
Special supporting chairs were designed to accu- 
rately support the steel in a correct position and 
also to insure that proper bond would be obtained 
between the concrete and steel. 

While it is not necessary to go into any detailed 
description as to the actual working out of the truss 
design, the calculation of the stresses, etc., a study 
of the stress diagram and drawings reproduced in 
connection with this article will show that such 
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analysis of the stress and design of the members rived at by adopting the deep beam type of foot- 
followed as closely as possible to standard engi- ing which is capable of simple analysis. This de- 
neering practice. sign is clearly shown on the foundation plan. The 
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EAST WALL ELEVATION 


PLAN OF FOUNDATIONS FOR ADDITION TO STORAGE WAREHOUSE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
S. H. DUNFORD, ARCHITECT—FLAT SLAB ENGINEERING CO., CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Due to the heavy load brought upon the end col- footings for the balance of the columns are also 
umns carrying this reinforced concrete truss, the of an interesting nature since the building, except 
design of such columns and the footings presented for the truss condition at one end, is an exterior 
an additional problem. The solution of this was ar- wall bearing one and the loads are brought down 
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and carried on continuous reinforced concrete 
sprandrels of the height of the basement walls. 
The reaction of these spandrels are carried by the 
combined footings shown on the foundation plan, 
the analysis of whose stresses are readily obtained 
since they follow out the usual engineering prac- 
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tices in connection with the design of combined 
footings. 

The completed work is shown in the photograph, 
and the enlarged building is now being used to the 
entire satisfaction of the owner. 

The architect for this building was S. H. Dun- 
ford of the present Chicago firm of Moores and 
Dunford. The engineering work was performed 
by the Flat Slab Engineering Co., of Chicago. 


U. S. Bureau of Standards Investigat- 
ing Effect of Hydrated Lime 
in Concrete 


CCURATELY to determine the effect which 

lime has on concrete is an intricate proposi- 
tion; there is so much more to the question than 
was supposed when the investigational work was 
started a few years ago. The main point is, of 
course, does hydrated lime produce an increase in 
‘the compressive strength of concrete? This whole 
question of the development of strength in concrete 
as a general proposition finally has been run down 


after years of close study by prominent investi- 
gators to a point where it is now definitely estab- 
lished that the strength of concrete depends to a 
very large extent upon the quantity of water used 
during the process of mixing and placing. This 
is true whether hydrated lime is used or not. The 
length of time of mixing, quantity of cement, etc., 
are factors, which, of course, must be taken into 
consideration and controlled in making tests, but 
as mentioned, the quantity of water, is the real big 
element. 

Another important factor which must be taken 
into consideration in conjunction with the devel- © 
opment of strength is the workability of the con- 
crete. These two subjects must go hand in hand 
and be developed together, as it appears now that 
the effect of lime on workability will determine the 
future action on this subject. 

It is now known that by using smaller quantities 
of water the strength of concrete is increased, also 
when water is used in quantities which produce 
high compressive strengths the concrete is not suf- 
ficiently workable and cannot be placed without 
excessive labor charges. This is a practical condi- 
tion which must be met, consequently the larger 
and excessive quantities of water are used in field 
work. If the lime introduces into the mixture a 
degree of workability which permits the concrete 


_ to be placed with smaller quantities of water, then 


the ultimate strength will be automatically in- 
creased. 

Up to the present time there has not been de- 
veloped a method for accurately measuring the 
workability of concrete mixtures. This is the prob- 
lem upon which the Bureau of Standards 1s now 
working and it seems likely that it will be developed 
in.the near future. 


Random Notes on Lime 


A representation of the Dutch Lime Manufac- 
turers’ Association, recently visited this country to 
secure information relative to the uses and appli- 
cations of burnt lime products as developed in the 
United States. They made a special study of mod- 
ern methods of manufacturing and handling lime, 
with a view to improving the Dutch lime industry 
so that it may be better prepared to meet the 
problems presented by the present reconstruction 
period. 

The commission put itself in touch with the staff 
of the National Lime Association, through which 
an itinerary was arranged that enabled them to 
visit several of the most up-to-date plants in this 
country and to examine various types of kilns, hy- 
drators, automatic handling devices and other 
means of modern lime production and distribution. 
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an pichithceutal expressions. With Curtis designs you can — 
carry out in correct detail any of your plans for Colonial, 


English, Southern or Western houses, without taking 


- your time for detailing any woodwork. 


All Curtis designs are architecturally correct, ‘soning 


< tien developed by Trowbridge & Ackerman, of New 
- \York. A sufficiently large number of Curtis designs and 
_ sizes are standardized to enable you to carry out your own 


andyourclient’sideasineconomicalstandardized woodwork. 


Your knowled ee and use of Curtis Woodwork will 
broaden your field and will make your needed services 


~ available to larger numbers of the country’s average home 
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builders. 


For more about Curtis Woodwork, please write on 
your business stationery. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
§25-625 S. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa 


CurTIs 


WOODWORK 


“*The Permanent Farniture for Your Home’’ 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Oklahoma City, Okla. Detroit Lincoln, Nebr. Sioux City, lowa Wausau, Wis. 
opeka, Kan. Minneapolis Clinton, lowa Dayton, Ohio Chicago 


Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Akron 
The makers of CURBS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users 
‘* We're not satisfied unless you are” 
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The Department of Architecture 


and the State Architect of the State of New York 


By A. L. Brockway, F.A.1.A. 


HE Post-War Committee of the American 
Institute of Architects could have saved 
itself a good deal of speculation and at the 
same time have conserved a goodly amount of 
paper, if it had met at Albany, New York, early in 
its existence and had there examined and made it- 
self familiar with the Department of Architecture 
and the State Architect, Lewis F. Pilcher, LL.D. 
It is, in fact, a most refreshing sight amid the 
reams of paper covered with suggestions as to what 
the architect could and should do as a professional 
man, to find that the State Architect of New York 
has been doing, not writing; has been accomplish- 
ing, not telling, the things that ought to be done. 
The war showed us up as a profession in a way 
we all regret. Aside from the splendid list—all 
too short—of those who were given a chance in 
tke housing work, in some of the cantonments, in 
camouflage work—the great mass of the profes- 
sion found, when it came to trying to offer its 
services to: our Government, that it was the engi- 
neer who was apparently wanted, and the archi- 
tect had short shrift. | 

Personally, I think we have ourselves, in very 
large measure, to thank for this attitude. We failed 
to realize what the public expected of us, and we 
failed in making any effort to let the public know 
just what service we expected ourselves to render 
to them. This was true both before and during 
the war. 

There had been, of course, local exceptions, such 
as certain publicity work at Milwaukee, at M:nne- 
apolis and in central New York State by the Cen- 
tral New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. Being familiar with and having as- 
sisted in this campaign in central New York, of 
trying by paid newspaper advertising and the ac- 


companying unpaid news and editorial comment 
furnished by the papers themselves, to give to the 
public a clear presentation of what the professional 
service of an architect really was, and noting the 
effect which this advertising had in our own com- 
munity, and, in fact, in other and distant com- 
munities, we felt impelled to submit :t to the annual 
convention of the Institute. This was done at 
Washington, I think, in 1916. Some of it was 
published by the Architectural Review in Novem- 
ber, 1916. I have never heard a criticism as to 
the character of the professional service which was 
there outlined as being what the architect should 
render to his client. The convention gave it a deaf 
ear, on the ground that the definition was ideal, but 
that architects were not, like a certain brand of 
soap, 99 44/100 per cent pure and, to quote another 
well-known New York City architect: “I thought 
we were a body of professional men.” Had the 
Institute been able at that time to see itself as the 
Public saw it, and had it undertaken to put it- 
self-in harmony with the perfectly evident trend 
of great economic and sociological forces, it would 
not now be picking itself up after a knock-down 
blow and be looking around more or less dazedly 
and wondering what had happened. Now that the 
horse is stolen, we lock the barn door. And so 
the Post-War Committee puts our profession on the 
witness stand to testify in its own behalf. 


Now the fact is that beyond all question there 
were here and there large numbers of individual 
architects who were doing exactly what this pub- 
licity outlined. They are doing so to-day. Their 
deeds and their work were bearing witness to what 
constituted the professional service of the archi- 
tect. But the results of these individual efforts 
lacked the force and strength of united effort. Like 
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a beacon light in this mist of professional endeavor 
stood the work of the State Architect of New York 
and has continued to this day on and along exactly 
the lines that were presented to the public in this 
advertising done by the Central New York Chapter. 

Knowing this department and its head intimately 
as I have since its reorganization in 1913, I feel it 
a moral obligation to see that the work done there 
is presented to the profession. The Institute mem- 
bers in New York State, aside from the Central 
New York Chapter, have taken very little interest 
in its work, and it is time they began to realize the 
service which has been rendered to our profession. 
This service results from the fact that Mr. Pilcher 
has kept always before him an ideal of citizenship 
and professional service whose sole object was re- 
sponsibility and duty to the State. His official acts 
have demonstrated the proposition of professional 
service not only as outlined in the publicity cam- 
paign mentioned, but in many other ways. And think 
of his problem. Appointed by Governor Sulzer (D); 
reappointed by Governor Glynn (D); reappointed 
by Governor Whitman (R) ; and just now again re- 
appointed by Governor Smith (D). New York 
State is his client, consisting of well over one hun- 
dred individual commissions, boards, committees, 
heads of departments. etc., many of them with 
shifting personnels. The work covers hospitals, 
charitable institutions, prisons, armories, normal 
schools, educational, public buildings, regulative and 
general. There is a State Hospital Commission and 
fourteen State Hospitals for the Insane. There 
is a State Board of Charities and seventeen insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded. Each of these has 
its own local board of managers and its superin- 
tendent. Then there is the Prison Commission and 
the Superintendent of Prisons. Also the Hospital 
Development Commission and the Commission on 
New Prisons, of both of which the State Architect 
was made a member. There are also the Trustees 
of Public Buildings, namely, the Governor, Lieut.- 
Governor and the Speaker of the Assembly, who 
have charge of the Capitol at Albany and all public 
buildings owned by the State in Albany, or rented 
for various departments. The largest part of the 
work of the Trustees of Public Buildings is de- 
pendent entirely upon the State Architect, and he 
is relied upon absolutely for its successful prose- 
cution. In the preparation of the State’s Budget 
of appropriations for building construction of every 
character, which work ts done by legislative com- 
mittees and by the Governor, the State Architect 
is relied upon absolutely. That is so because the 
quality of professional service he has rendered has 


been so sane, so carefully prepared upott sciertific, 
economic, utilitarian and aesthetic grounds that the 
men upon whom rests the responsibility of gov- 
ernment know by experience that his judgment 1s 
to be relied upon and is their safeguard. That 
work is preliminary to legislation and appropria- 
tion. Qut of a prison condition in this State which 
was a scandal and a disgrace the Commission on 
New Prisons has developed a program of prison 
construction and management based upon the most 
advanced scientific and sociologic knowledge and 
data available. Here the prison inmate is subjected 
to the most exhaustive observation and study, al- 
most a laboratory process, in order to determine 
whether his criminal acts are due to disease. sub- 
normality which may be corrected, or to criminal 
characteristics inherited or due to environment. 
Sing Sing is being rebuilt as a great receiving, 
scientifically equipped institution, where classifica- 
tion will take place. This may be a matter of 


“months; but before the prisoner is finally located 


where he belongs, every means will be exhausted 
for his reclamation. The architecture of this in- 
stitution and of Wingdale, also under way, is note- 
worthy for its psychological effect upon the prisoner 
and both institutions form architectural groups .of 
imposing merit in composition and design. 

The same general statement can be made of 
the Hospital Development Commission. In_ the 
development of both of the programs. Mr. Pilcher 
has been a close student and enthusiastic co-operator 
with public-spirited men, the scientific man, the so- 
clologist, the physician, and has enabled them to 
accomplish in practical buildings all of their ideas 
and at the same time to help and guide these ef- 
forts. He has placed the architect in exactly the 
place of importance and necessity that we profes- 
sional men know he should have, and he has con- 
vinced the layman, both public official and private 
individual. of that fact, so that they have the 
highest respect and regard for the architect. In 
fact—and this I can supplement by knowledge 
which I have and which I cannot now make public 
—TI believe he has done more to advance the posi- 
tion of architecture as one of the fine arts and as 
a profession than our American Institute of Archi- 
tects has done in recent years. 

Therefore, I will submit in evidence as ‘“‘Ex- 
hibit A,” the Department of Architecture at Albanv 
and the State Architect. -I have no fear of not 
winning my case. Some later articles will go ex- 
haustively into the details of organization of the 
department, showing the machinery in full opera- 
tion and working under high pressure as it has been 
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for the last five or six years. In this introductory 
paper I have confined myself mostly to the larger 
aspects of the work of the department and of the 
personality of the State Architect himself, who is 
responsible for the present organization and its ef- 
fective work. From what I have written, one can 
appreciate why the Department of Architecture oc- 
cupies a unique position in the big organization of 
departments, commissions, legislative committees, 
trustees and individuals which make up the Govern- 
mental machinery of this State. At present writing 
work under contract and in preparation amounts to 
sixteen million dollars. Mr. Pilcher, by his strong 
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personality, his high ideal of professional service, 
his proven strong executive ability, his high qual- 
ity of technical education and preparation, has ren- 
dered service of such high quality that he has cre- 
ated a deep-seated respect for architecture and the 
advice and counsel of an architect in the minds of 
the men making up all these different Governmental 
agencies. The profession of architecture through 
his work enjovs a standing with the Government 
of New York State which is in strong contrast 
with that of the Supervising Architect's Office or 
even of the profession itself with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


The Public’s Faith in the Architect 


His Integrity Never a Matter of Debate 


greater extent than the physician is trusted— 

because the former is trusted with the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money. This spending 1s 
seldom or never questioned by the client, says 
Building Review. Continuing, it adds: 

However this may be, the point is that architects 
enjoy the highest confidence of the public, when it 
concerns the decisions regulating expenditures or 
selection of materials or specialties that are to go 
into a structure. The architect's integrity is seldom 
or never a matter of debate. He is taken at his own 
valuation, as that of an absolutely disinterested 
party whenever the money part of a building is 
concerned. The only question that may ever have 
been raised against him was that in some of his 
designs he has aimed to create prestige and glory for 
himself rather than to produce a building best 
suited to the owner’s needs. 

But as to his say-so regarding just what was to 
go into the work. or the amounts to be spent, his 
word is taken to be final, and his approval 1s 
acquiesced in with little or no questioning as to his 
motives. He is not suspected of having ulterior or 
mercenary motives guiding him in the selection or 
naming of certain materials or equipment. 

The high standing, well earned by the architec- 
tural profession by its past acts and proved and 
tested by long years, is a precious asset that must 
not be lightly ignored. In anything that 1s done by 
the profession in the future to further adjust itself 
to world changes and conditions, its integrity as a 


|: has been said that the architect is trusted to a 


just arbiter between interested parties, its honor 
built upon disregard. for selfish profit from the 
operations which it supervises, must be maintained. 

It is the bedrock upon which the foundations of 
the whole architectural professional structure rests. 
No profession, no organization, can desire a finer 
basis upon which to establish itself. And such a 
basis cannot be acquired overnight. Taints cannot 
be eradicated in one generation. Reputations for 
character such as are enjoyed by architects are the 
cumulative products of generations of honorable 
acts on the part of the architects themselves. 

All honor to those of the past who helped sustain 
this high integrity! The profession to-day, in the 
swirl of world changes, is beset on every side by 
temptations to do as others seem to be doing. Its 
traditional slowness, its traditional unwillingness to 
depart from custom, mayhap, is the reason for the 
profession’s proceeding so cautiously along the road 
to-day, to find its way out under the new set of 
world conditions which it is facing. 

The unique glory of the architect rests not alone 
in his practical work for humanity, the betterment 
of living conditions and surroundings, in the crea- 
tion of objects of beauty which further lead to the 
higher inspiration of the rest of his fellow-men, and 
which lead, too, to an encouragement of men to 
continue their efforts toward higher things. The 
architect’s glory is due in part to these things, but, 
after all, his highest honor is that which is awarded 
hint universally—in America at least—of that of 
being an honest man, incorruptible. 
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Uniform Business Organization of Public 
Architectural Departments 


HE educational value of architecture in the 
construction of public buildings and the 
consequent care and improvement of de- 
pendents is of an importance equal to any existing 
in professional or scientific fields. The layout of an 
institution and grouping of its buildings, the design 
and arrangement of each building to co-operate in 
every way with scientific classification requirements, 
together with an harmonious and simple beauty that 
helps to eliminate from the minds of inmates the 
fact that they are patients, would make of an archi- 
tect an assistant physician in the reclamation of the 
State's dependents. 





The Administrative 

Executive 

Design 

Engineering 

Construction and Inspection 

Blue Print and Plan File 

All information and data of whatever kind passes 

through the Executive Bureau, and, after a complete 
record is made of its receipt and contents, together 
with its ultimate destination, goes into the Admin- 
istrative Bureau, which consists of the State Archi- 
tect and his Executive Deputy, and from there is 
distributed to the various bureaus for attention. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION MAP, DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, STATE OF NEW YORK 


LEWIS F. PILCHER, 


One of the first steps toward this end is the or- 
ganization in every State of a Department of Archi- 
tecture having absolute jurisdiction over alf State 
construction, and following, so far as possible, a 
scheme for the complete development of the needs 
and resources not only of the State in its entirety, 
but, in co-operating with other States, to develop the 
resources of the entire country that the best results 
may obtain. 

The first essential of such a departmeni is an 
cficient business organization, which because of the 
artistic temperamental equation has been somewhat 
lacking in the past in the architectural profession. 
Following is a short résumé of such an organization, 
which has proven its high grade of efficiency in the 
State of New York: 

The department is divided into six bureaus: 


NEW 
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YORK STATE 


ARCHITECT 


The work of the Executive Bureau includes all 
recording of data, checking of appropriations and 
accounts, tabulation of bids, preparation and follow- 
ing up of execution of contracts and bonds, purchase 
of supplies, accounting, clerical and stenographic 
work, filing, outgoing mail and general messenger 
service—in general, all the executive clerical work 
necessary for the administration of the department. 


To the bureau of design are referred all requests 
for appropriations for the preparation of prelimin- 
ary construction sketches and estimates upon which 
the amounts of appropriations requested in the 
budget are based; all requests for plans and speci- 
fications after appropriations have been granted ; 
the checking of construction bids received, with 
preliminary eStimates made; the preparation and 
estimating of all plans and specifications for work 
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done under the Special Fund Estimate system; the 
preparation of working drawings after award of 
contract, and the checking and estimating of all 
changes, additions or omissions necessary in their 
final analysis. 


The head of this bureau is a deputy designated 
as the Assistant State Architect, who has as his 
assistants a Chief of Institutional Design, and a 
Chief Draftsman, who, in their turn, each have 
under their immediate supervision a corps of de- 
signers and draftsmen, structural engineers, spect- 
fication writers and tracers; the draftsmen and de- 
signers being divided into five groups—the Hos- 
pitals for Insane, Charitable Institutions, Prisons, 
Education and Miscellaneous, each group being 
under the immediate direction of an assistant di- 
rectly responsible to the Assistant State Architect. 


‘ To the Engineering Bureau are referred all re- 
quests for appropriations pertaining to heating, 
lighting and plumbing and all engineering work in 
connection with power plants, water supply and 
sewage disposal plants, for preliminary sketches and 
estimates upon which the final amounts appropriated 
in the budget are based; all requests for plans and 
specifications, after appropriations have been 
granted; the checking of engineering bids received 
with the preliminary estimates made; the prepara- 
tion and estimating of all plans and specifications 
for engineering work done under the Special Fund 
Estimate system ; the preparation of working draw- 
ings after contract is awarded, and the checking 
and estimating of all changes, additions or omissions 
necessary in their final analysis. 


The head of this bureau is a deputy designated 
as Chief Engineer and has as his first assistant an 
assistant Chief, who has general supervision of the 
mechanical draftsmen and special charge of the 
heating and ventilating engineering group; the two 
other groups being the sanitary and electrical di- 
visions, each in direct charge of an engineer work- 
ing under the supervision of the Chief Engineer and 
his first assistant. 


In connection with the Bureau of Design and 
Bureau of Engineering is a special library of Archi- 
tectural and Mechanical books and magazines for 
ready reference and reading. Study in all archi- 
tectural and engineering lines, outside of regular 
office hours, is encouraged, and any employees in- 
terested are at all times given personal attention 
and help by the Bureau Chief. The Assistant State 
Architect, a Beaux Arts graduate, established an 
Atelier and acted as its patron several years pre- 
vious to the outbreak of the war. When he left 
for service abroad, several of the men in attendance 
at the Atelier had passed examinations qualifying 
them to carry on the work. This gives the young 
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men of the department an opportunity for study, 
which, coupled with their daily employment giving 
them the further opportunity of immediately prac- 
tically applying the results of their study, qualifies 
them not only for rapid advancement in their chosen 
profession, but greatly increases the efficiency of 
the bureau and grade of workmanship performed. 


To the bureau of inspection are referred all mat- 
ters in connection with work after contracts have 
been awarded. This bureau is in charge of a 
Chief Inspector, who has as his assistants a corps of 
Superintendents of Construction, Engineers and 
engineering Inspectors. who are located in different 
parts of the State, traveling about among a small 
segregated group of the Institutions, supervising 
and inspecting contracts as they progress; or, in 
cases of many or large contracts at any one institu- 
tion, being temporarily assigned to that particular 
institution. All requests for payments made by con- 
tractors are checked and approved by these local 
superintendents and engineering inspectors, before 
being finally checked and passed by the Chief’ In- 
spector. 


The Blue Print and Plan File Bureau serves the 
needs and demands of all the Bureaus in the depart- 
ment. The electric blue printing machine, with 
washers and drying equipment, has a capacity of 
about six thousand feet of blue printing per day. 

The original tracings of all projects are placed in 
long metal tubes for final filing, thus preserving 
them for future reference. 

This Bureau is in charge of a Chief Blue Printer 
who has as his assistants an expert blue printer and 
photographer and two Junior Clerks. 

Two secretaries complete the personnel of the De- 
partment, the work of each being under the direct 
supervision of the Administrative Bureau. 

A branch office has been established in New York 
City to provide for better facilities in handling work 
at institutions in the Metropolitan district, central- 
izing the administrative force nearer the field of 
operation, and so enabling the State Architect to 
keep in closer personal touch with these large proj- 
ects. The permanent personnel of this branch of- 
fice consists of two Confidential Assistants with such 
other assignments as are from time to time deemed 
necessary. 

A résumé of the above will show that all work 
handled by the department passes through the Ad- 
ministrative Bureau, is from there distributed to 
the various bureaus and by the bureau heads to 
their various subdivisions for attention, passing back 
to the Administrative Bureau through the same 
channels and there finally checked by the State 
Architect or his Executive Deputy, before being sent 
out of the department. This subordination of one 
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part to another-and the orderly intercommunication 
of the various bureaus is a salutary restraint on the 
development of the unessential and tends to elim- 
inate all duplication of. work or effort. 

Such an orderly and efficient organization, guided 
by the keen mind, broad sympathies and true artistic 
perception of the man at its head, cannot but result 
in an architectural production worthy of the most 
careful study and emulation. 


ment of the so-called artistic side of the profession, 
has been very slow in recognizing and meeting these 
conditions. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, through 
knowledge gained by a personal inspection of the 
New York State Department, has been much im- 
pressed with its organization, which seems to have 
conrbined to a remarkably harmonious degree 
the practical, scientific and artistic sides of the pro- 
fession, crystallizing all its possibilities for the high- 
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PROGRESS CHART, DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, STATE OF NEW YORK 


LEWIS F. PILCHER, NEU 


The world. i its course, has reached a period of 
such large problems and undertakings. modern 
science has so welded together its most remote cor- 
ners that an entire readjustment of va'ues must be 
made, and no problem should be considered without 
giving full value to its effect upon the world at 
large. This fact has been felt and largely dis- 
counted in the industrial and commercial world, 
but the architectural profession, because of its here- 
tofore peculiar lack of close relationship to the prac- 
tical activities of life on account of an over-develop- 


, 
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est type of service into a tangible working organ- 
ization. Uniformity, harmony, education, utility, 
economy and scientific co-ordination, in equal parts, 
should be the ingredients put into every project 
undertaken by an architect on public buildings, and 
this can ‘only be accomplished through a co-operation 
which must be obtained by the establishment of uni- 
form architectural departments in all States, and the 
fundamentals of the organization of such depart- 
ments might well be based upon the present organ- 
ization of the New York State Department. 


State Departments of Architecture 


Their Correct Organization and Efficient Functioning a Logical Solution of Many 
National Architectural Problems 


architectural profession, and, tt might be 

added, all professions that aim toward the cre- 
ation of physical beauty, that one of the essentials 
to such beauty is harmonious uniformity. Such 
recognition, in architecture, has resulted in efforts 
at “Standardization.” Certain buildings have been 
standardized, and from their architecture their pur- 
pose is easily recognized, such as armories, schools, 
churches; or, we recognize a certain type of archi- 
tecture, and wherever or whenever seen, that type 
is associated with the period and country in which 
it originated. While European countries have recog- 
nized the value of standardization, within certain 
limits, our own Government has been too busy fur- 
nishing buildings to keep pace with its phenomenal 
growth in business and population, to stop and sur- 
vey its work, or take the necessary time to lay out 
a comprehensive scheme of uniform standardization. 


Owing to the vast areas covered, the great dif- 

ference in climatic and topographic conditions, it is 
manifestly impossible to standardize, under one plan, 
the public architecture of the entire country. It 
would seem, however, not only possible, but most 
desirable, that uniform localities or regional districts 
be standardized, meeting 1n each section the peculiar 
requirements of that region. 
“The Federal Government at present, while recog- 
nizing but one Supervising Architect, has many ar- 
chitectural bureaus, each making its own plans and 
building its own buildings, regardless of the proj- 
ects of any other bureau. This has resulted in a 
heterogeneous mass of Government buildings 
throughout the country, each embodying the ideas 
and conceptions of its special architect, but totally 
disregarding the architecture of any other buildings 
in the vicinity, or buildings in other parts of the 
country used for the same purpose. This has also 
been true, to some extent, in both State and Munic- 
ipal architecture. 

The large majority of States in the Union have 
a State Architect, or Department of Architecture, 
for the designing and construction of State institu- 
tions or improvements. In many States these De- 
partments are comparatively new and therefore in 
their infancy of organization. Some States, par- 
ticularly New York State, have gone far toward 
standardizing plans and specifications for the vari- 
ous types of construction. As the Federal build- 


|: has become more and more recognized in the 
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ings are located within the various Sfates, and must 
necessarily form a part of the architecture of that 
State, would it not be feasible, instead of the numer- 
ous bureaus now existing in the Federal Govern- 
ment that the one now recognized Supervising 
Architect have for his advisory board the State 
Architects of every State in the Union, each State 
Architect to survey and advise upon the designs of 
the Federal buildings to be erected in his particular 
State; the same co-operation of survey and advice 
to exist between the State Department and Munici- 
palities ? 

This would result in both Federal and Municipal 
architecture conforming to an harmonious degree to 
the standards established for each particular State 
or regional district. If then the various States 
would, through the forming of a National Society, 
in conventional consultations plan their methods 
and principal features of standardization, uniform- 
ity would result, not only pleasing to the eye but 
of the highest economical efficiency. How many 
architects make a special point of the use of native 
material in construction work in each particular lo- 
cality or region? How many, in designing build- 
ings, take into consideration the atmosphere of the 
locality as well as climatic and topographic condi- 
tions? The forefathers of our country of necessity 
made use of only native materials, and while the 
structures are crude, their durability and utility are 
unquestioned, and, because of their peculiar fitness 
for the purposes for which they were built, they 
were artistic in the truest sense. 

The economic and artistic uses of such materials 
have been recognized throughout Europe, with a 
resultant harmonious beauty, making the buildings 
seem a very part of their environment. while at 
the same time reducing their cost by a large per- 
centage, and the peasant’s cottage is as beautiful 
and appropriate in its setting as the artistic and ex- 
pensive villa with its wonderful treasures of art and 
sculpture. 

But in England, or any other of the European 
countries, the areas to be considered are very lim- 
ited compared with the extent of our own country, 
and the problems confronted here can only be solved 
by the highest type of co-operation between the 
Federal and Municipal Governments, with the State 
Departments. 

The Department of Architecture of the State of 
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New York has solved, to a large degree, many of 
these problems. Its origin in 1883 was the appoint- 
ment, by the Governor, of a Capitol Commissioner, 
principally to complete the construction of the pres- 
ent Capitol. This Capitol Commissioner continued 
in office as State Architect by Chapter 566, Laws 
1899. Previous to the appointment of the first State 
Architect, and for some years after, the majority 
of buildings at the State Institutions were designed 
by architects employed sometimes for a particular 
building only, sometimes for the partial develop- 
ment of an institution, while all the buildings of 
large magnitude were designed through competi- 
tion, the State Architect functioning in a supervis- 
ory and auditing capacity only, after the contracts 
were awarded. This practice left little opportunity 
for the State Architect to develop his own ideas or 
obtain any uniformity of construction through a 
general plan of development. This method has 
gradually been eliminated and the present Depart- 
ment of Architecture was established by Chapter 
[II of the Laws of 1914. This has gradually grown 
into a Department whose wide scope and splendid 
efficiency is beginning to be recognized throughout 
the United States and Canada. Within the past 
year one of its designs was sent to South America, 
through Dr. McCoy of the Hygienic Laboratory at 
Washington, D. C., at the request of the Bolivian 
Government, while but recently it was visited by a 
Commission from Japan upon its representation as 
one of the most efficiently organized Architectural 
Departments in the country. 


Inheriting, as it must, a collection of buildings at 
the various institutions built with no comprehensive 
scheme for the complete development of any one of 
the institutions, and with but few of these buildings 
designed by the same architect, it has been a most 
difficult problem gradually to evolve an harmonious 
continuity and uniformity that would at the same 
time comply with the needs and demands of modern 
science and research. Architecture has, in the past, 
been considered an art. In these modern days it 1s 
not only necessary for an architect to be an artist, 
but in order to be successful in public work, his 
designs must combine art, science, education, hu- 
manitarianism, economy, business and utility. This 
composite ability is rarely found in one man, but 
when such a man is found, he should be given the 
greatest possible freedom, as well as co-operation, 
in the carrying out of his ideas. 


lnto the administration of any public office will 
always enter a certain element of political ex- 
igencies. In all purely professional or technical de- 
partments this should be eliminated if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. A truly professional or 
technical man is never a politician. The character- 
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istics and temperament necessary for the making of 
a good politician are entirely at variance with the 
qualifications necessary for the highest type of pro- 
fessional man. The often unfair criticisms that are 
leveled at politics and politicians in general have 
tended to keep out of public office many men of ab- 
solute integrity and high professional ability. It 
has therefore, in the past, been necessary in many 
instances to be content with men of mediocre abil- 
ity as the heads of public professional and technical 
departments. Our country, our States, our cities 
need men of the highest type at the head of the 
various departments, and every possible inducement’ 
should be offered them to accept such appointments. 
It is only through men who are big enough to give 
absolutely altruistic service that order and harmony 
can hope to be created out of the present architec- 
tural chaos. 


The efforts of the Department of Architecture of 
the State of New York, toward an humanitarian 
cure rather than a permanent punishment or incar- 
ceration, have resulted in a scientific classification in 
the layout of institutions and the construction of 
their buildings that will be a long step toward the 
solving of problems in connection with all humanity 
coming within the scope of correctional, curative or 
educational institutions. The one great aim of the 
department has been so to correlate the construction 
at all institutions that their work may be carried on 
in co-operation with all other institutions through- 
out the State. This can only be accomplished by 
the gradual working out and adoption of a compre- 
hensive plan encompassing through scientific classi- 
fication the resultant humanitarian benefits, and this 
plan should be strictly adhered to during the years 
necessarily required for its accomplishment in spite 
of changing politics. Such a plan necessitates, of 
course, the co-operation of the best scientists, physi- 
clans, surgeons, penologists, etc., together with a 
large amount of good, hard; common, business sense. 


The administrative policy of the New York State 
Department has been gradually to clear away the 
more or less worthless accumulation of past genera- 
tions, and evolve out of a conglomerate chaos a 
comprehensive plan so correlating the whole that the 
best results might be obtained in the most econom!- 
cal manner. To this end a thorough survey of each 
institution has been made so that upon a request for 
a new improvement, the department might not only 
be able to furnish the institution with an intelligent 
preliminary sketch and estimate covering its require- 
ments, but could also advise as to the desirability of 
the improvement requested. Requests by institu- 
tional heads are usually made with a view to the de- 
velopment of that particular institution, whereas the 
best result can only be obtained by developing each 
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institution with a full knowledge of its relation to 
all other institutions of the State, and so correlating 
its growth and improvement as best to serve a com- 
plete plan for the care of all needy humanity in 
that State. 

The Hospital Development Commission, created 
by Chapter 238 of the Laws of 1917, drew into the 
field of operation men of che highest professional 
type, and the State Architect, as a member of that 
Commission, and through his work with the Com- 
mission on New Prisons of the State of New York, 
the National Prison Association, The American 
Prison Association, The National Commission on 
Prisons and Prison Industries, the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, the State Charities Aid 
Society, the American Academy of Medicine, the 
American Institute of Architects, the Heating and 
Ventilating Engineering Society, The Illuminating 
Engineering Society, and the National Guard of the 
State of New York, which placed its Generals at 
his disposal for advice and counsel, has commanded 
the advice and co-operation of the best professional 
men in the country. The plans are formulated, 
and if the opportunity for their complete accom- 
plishment is guaranteed, will be as far-reaching as 
the end of all suffering humanity. 

In order competently to carry out plans of such 
wide scope and magnitude it is absolutely necessary 
to have an executive and business organization of 
the highest efficiency. The New York State De- 
partment of Architecture has attained this efficiency 
to a remarkable degree and a brief outline of its 
gmethod of functioning is given below: 

When an institution, or its representative in the 
form of a Commission or Board, decides upon the 
necessity of an improvement, its requirements are 
transmitted to the Department of Architecture, with 
a request for a preliminary survey and sketch, upon 
which an estimate of the amount necessary for the 
desired project is based. This sketch and estimate 
is an assurance to the Budget Committees and the 
Legislature that the improvement desired can, under 
normal conditions, be accomplished within the 
amount requested, thus reducing the disadvantage 
of having money appropriated lying idle because It 
is not sufficient for the purpose for which appropri- 
ated. 

The preliminary sketch and an approximate esti- 
mate made by the Department are returned to the 
institution or its representative and by them in- 
cluded in their requests to the Legislature. These 
requests are checked and analyzed by the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, preliminary to the hearings 
held by the Executive and Legislative Budget Com- 
mittees in co-operation with the Department of 
Architecture prior to the final development of the 
Budget Bill for submission to the Legislature. 


reserve. 


The appropriation being granted, preliminary 
plans and specifications are prepared. After the 
plans and specifications have been approved by the 
various Boards, Commissions or other State repre- 
sentatives having jurisdiction, the work 1s publicly 
advertised and, upon their request, plans and spect- 
fications sent to contractors for bidding. Fifty 
copies of specifications are always printed, thirty- 
five bound for immediate use, the remainder held in 
In large projects one hundred specifica- 
tions are printed, fifty bound for immediate use. 
The average number of plans and specifications sent 
out for bidding for each of the four branches of a 
construction contract, involving the expenditure of 
about one hundred thousand dollars, is between 
thirty and thirty-five. This involves approximately 
nine thousand feet of blue printing before bids are 
received. 

Bids are received by the Board or Commission 
representing the State. They are then sent to the 
Department of Architecture for tabulation, check- 
ing and recommendation as to the fairness of the 
bid in comparison with the estimate made by the 
Department. Upon the receipt of a resolution from 
the Board or Commission awarding such contracts, 
the Comptroller's copy of contract covering each 
branch of the work is prepared and sent to the 
Comptroller for checking and approval as to funds 
available for the purpose. Upon the receipt cf such 
approval, an official Notice of Award, authorizing 
the contractor to begin work, is issued by the De- 
partment of Architecture, and contracts and bonds 
prepared for final execution. 

Bonds in the sum of 50 per cent of the amount of 
contracts are required covering State work. In the 
past, the failure of the State to require a bond with 
a performance clause, and strictly to enforce same, 
allowed contractors of mediocre ability and ques- 
tionable reputation to figure on State work and 
often obtain contracts. However, the form now in 
use and established by the present Department of 
Architecture guarantees the strict performance of 
all work by the bonding company in case of default 
of the contractor and this has eliminated from State 
work all but reliable contractors, the requirements 
of the bonding companies making it possible for 
only contractors of good repute to qualify. The 
work performed under these conditions 1s, there- 
fore, of the best quality obtainable, the contractors, 
like all good workmen, taking a personal pride and 
interest in carrying out, to the best of their ability, 
the State Architect’s desires as expressed by the 
plans and specifications, which co-operation natur- 
ally results in a building of the highest type. 

A copy of the Official Notice of Award of Con- 
tract is sent to the various bureaus of the Depart- 
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ment, which is their authority to begin the work ot 
supervision and a Superintendent of Construction 
is detailed to cover the work. A detailed estimate 
is required from the contractor, showing the pro- 
portion of his bid on the various items of work in- 
volved. This estimate is used as a basis for grant- 
ing payments as the work progresses. The Super- 
intendent of Construction is supplied, with a copy of 
the contract and bond, containing a copy of speci- 
fications, detailed plans and working drawings, de- 
tailed estimate and copies of all letters, instructions 
or transactions of any kind between the State and 
the Contractor. Deviations from the specifications, 
whether involving additions or deductions, are sub- 
mitted to the Board or Commission representing 
the State, checked by the Department of Architec- 
ture as to their structural value, and a written or- 
der, designated as an “Order on Contract” issued 
covering same. This order clearly defines the devi- 
ation made from the specification, and a copy of 
same is sent to the State Comptroller, the Board or 
Commission representing the State, the Contractor, 
the Superintendent of Construction in charge of the 
work, the Inspection Bureau of the Department, and 
one copy attached to the Department’s executed 
copy of the contract. Applications for payments 
are made on blanks furnished by the Department 
and contain an affidavit of the contractor as well as 
an affidavit by the local Superintendent of Construc- 
tion that the payment requested is just and due the 
contractor according to contract provisions cover- 
ing payments. These applications are checked by 
the Chief Inspector and certificates of payment pre- 
pared in the accounting bureau. Monthly payments 
of 85 per cent of work or materials incorporated in 
the building are provided for in contracts. When the 
work is reported completed by the contractor, and 
application for final payment made, a special in- 
spection is made by the Chief Inspector, or in eng!- 
neering work by the Chief Engineer. The applica- 
tion is then submitted to the Commission or Board 
representing the State, for their approval and state- 
ment as to any loss or damage suffered by the State 
because of violations or delays by the contractor. 
Upon the affidavit of the Chief Inspector that the 
work has been properly completed, and a resolu- 
tion from the Board or Commission representing 
the State approving same, final certificate is issued 
and sent to the Comptroller for payment. 


Contractors are required to file policies of fire in- 
surance covering all payments on work, excluding 
underground work and excavations, foundattons, 
etc., up to the first floor tier beams. These policies 
are retained by the Department of Architecture un- 
til final certificate is issued or the building is oc- 
cupied by the State. 


The Comptroller being the financial agent of the 
State, certificates are sent to him for payment and 
check sent by him direct to the contractor. 

The clerical work involved in each transaction of 
this kind is, of course, enormous. In connection 
with the preparation of working details, additional 
blue printing of approximately seven thousand feet 
is required for each contract, making the total 
amount of blue printing necessary for each project 
as described above approximately sixteen thousand 
feet. Nine copies of contracts and bonds are pre- 
pared for each branch of the work, making neces- 
sary the preparation of seventy-two original forms 
in connection with the award of each construction 
contract. It is necessary to prepare eight copies 
of each certificate or contract order issued to file 
for reference and accounting purposes with the 
various Boards, Commissions and Department Bu- 
reaus interested. One hundred and sixty-six con- 
tracts were issued by the Department during the 
first ten months of the present vear, aggregating ap- 
proximately $7,000,000, while plans and _ specifica- 
tions for an additional $9,000,000 are in course of 
preparation. During the month of June the Blue 
Print and Plan File Bureau averaged eight thou- 
sand feet of blue printing a day, at an expense of 
$1,200 for blue print paper during that month. 

The incoming mail, averaging upward of two 
hundred letters a day, 1s opened and read by an 
assistant in general charge of the clerical and ad-- 
ministrative force of the Department, stamped re- 
ceived, numbered consecutively and referred to the 
various bureau heads having jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter of the letter. Before being dis- 
tributed to these various bureau heads all mail of 
every kind is recorded in a letter record book show- 
ing the consecutive number of the letter, institu- 
tion, from whom the letter is received, a short 
synopsis of its contents and to whom referred. This 
record enables the department at all times readily to 
trace all mail received. 

Separate files are kept for each institution, com- 
mission or special project, together with a letter 
press book covering same. This requires separate 
letters covering work at each institution, both in- 
coming and outgoing. All outgoing mail, whether 
letters. reports or blue prints, is sent to the private 
office for signature by the State Architect or his 
authorized deputy. A letter press copy of all letters 
and reports is made while a carbon copy of the 
letter is attached to the one answered, for filing. 

A “follow up” system has been instituted, under 
which all queries not finally disposed of are placed 
in a separate file, with a small card index on the 
desk of each Bureau head, for ready reference. 

An account is kept covering each contract, show- 
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ing the money appropriated, the amount mortgaged 
for each branch of the work contracted for, all con- 
tract orders issued, and all certificates issued. This 
account is closed when final certificate is issued, and 
any small remaining balance lapses by law. Should 
a balance be re-appropriated for another purpose, 
a new account is opened. 


When a project is undertaken by an Institution, 
to be done wholly or in part by inmate labor, plans 
and specifications are prepared by the Department 
of Architecture the same as though the work was 
to be advertised for competitive bidding. An esti- 
mate of required quantities is made and prices ob- 
tained by the Institution, together with a detailed 
estimate of outside labor required, if any. The work 
under these estimates is checked by the department 
as to quantities and manner of execution, and is 
known as the Special Fund Estimate System. 


It must be conceded from the foregoing that the 
organization of the Department of Architecture of 
the State of New York has been developed to a 
very high grade of efficiency and 1s worthy of emu- 
lation, and the beneficial suggestions to be derived 
from its organization should be placed at the dis- 
posal of all other Architectural Departments 
throughout the country, whether Federal, State or 
Municipal. 

Certainly the accomplishment of the plan as out- 
lined would be far reaching enough to stretch over 


our entire country, and finally encompass the world. 
And should not the man who has been foremost in 
its development and adoption, in whose virile brain 
it first originated, be given the highest type of co- 
operation by all men, be they architects or not? 
The young men of our country have just passed 
through the acid test of war, cheerfully giving their 
all that an ideal should survive. Shall the profes- 
sional men of this country do less than give their 
best thought and active co-operation toward the de- 
velopment of an Architecture that will be the high- 
est art ever accomplished, in that it will serve hu- 
manity to the utmost? This will be characterized by 
some as being too idealistic and its suggestions 
therefore incapable of being carried out. Architec- 
ture is ideals expressed in stone and concrete, and to 
hitch your ideals to a star is none too high for the 
real architect, who desires to make his profession 
one of the highest arts rather than one of commer- 
cial exploitation. 


The dreamer lives forever, 
The toiler dies in a day, 


but the dreams of the dreamer must be based on 
rational, structural philosophy, with a rock founda- 
tion firmly imbedded in the needs of the world. 
All creative art 1s the result of some one’s dream, 
but unless that dream be put in concrete form and 
meets in some way the needs of humanity it is of 
no inherent value. 





VENICE—FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY R. BELLOTTO 
(COURTESY OF M. KNOEDLER & CO.) 
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Architectural Education All of the professions have many things in com- 
mon and all of them during the past five years have 


NDOUBTEDLY the Callses underlying the undergone many changes in their methods of 
pee Soe on of dissatisfaction as to present practice. The barriers that at one time kept each 
conditions in architectural practice can be traced profession isolated either have been swept aside or 


directly to faulty educational methods; the Post-  ¢6 lowered as to become practically non-existent. 
War Committee has in its reports practically con- 


ceded this. The correct form of educational method 
as affecting inter-professional relations has been 
seriously considered by the committee appointed at 
the recent conference in Detroit. There was unanim- 
ity of opinion announced at the Nashville Con- 
vention as to the pressing need for a drastic revision, 
one that would be the result of the labors of archi- 
tects in practice and not of those who are so deeply 
immersed in the present system as to be firm in the 
belief that present methods are, if not absolutely 


The Committee of the Inter-Professional Con- 
ference to consider the fields in which co-operation 
would be helpful recognized in the housing move- 
ment an important instance. In such cases there is 
needed the technical knowledge of architects, en- 
gineers, sanitation experts, landscape gardeners and 
the legal profession. Problems of housing or town- 
planning engage at one time or another the services 
of men in all these professions as well as groups 
of workers whose labors closely touch on each one 


correct. the only methods which can be con- oP Eee 
templated. 

Many members of the Institute have placed them- T is undoubtedly the opinion of the men in the 
selves squarely on record as not content with profession who have given most thoughtful con- 


present methods of architectural education. The sideration to this important question of architectural 
Board of the Illinois Chapter much more than a_ education that present methods too Jargely accen- 
year ago presented a comprehensive report on this tuate the value of class-room work and are not 
important subject. This report contained the sufficiently cognizant of the practical out-of-door 
essence of a plan that was very generally approved examples which lie at hand awaiting exposition, 
and would seem to be worthy of careful consider- and the students therefore do not realize the appli- 
ation in the evolution of any revision. Other re- cation of the profession which they are studying. 


ports. also carefully prepared. are available. Why It happened that by the extraordinary circum- 
then longer delay action? Why continue to agree stances of its environment the “University of 
that there is need for revision—why not revise? Beaume”’ of the A. FE. I. was compelled to work out 


different methods. There were no class-rooms and 
HATEVER conclusions are reached cannot the students therefore were put to work out-of-doors 
be secured in formal meetings, nor can it be measuring and dissecting buildings. They learned 
expected that the Post-War Committee with all the ™ore in six months about how a building was put 
many important matters that now engage it can give together than they could possibly have done in 
this subject the full measure of time to which it is twice the length of time spent sitting in a class- 
entitled. If education affects the inter-professional 100M). 
relation then the revision will not only be necessary In our colleges a great deal of attention has been 
as to the curricula of architectural schools, but it) pad to the develspment of college spirit. Each 
will also be necessary to give careful consideration youth becomes firmly imbued with the idea that 
to that part of the education of those in many re- there is no university but his alma mater. Do the 
‘ated fields which meet the wide and diverse extent universities hope by this method to increase their 
of architectural practice. prestige and attendance? 
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UT of this grows a pronounced snobbishness 

of each alumni for the others, of each pro- 
fession for the others—which does not speak well 
for the cultural effects of education as it to-day 
exists. If culture means a perception of the relative 
forces of civilization, it makes a poor start when it 
accepts the idea that all professions but its own are 
subordinate. 

The architectural student must be taught the rela- 
tion of his own calling in present-day society. His 
education must be based upon the essentially prac- 
tical things which he needs to know in the practice 
of his profession. And there may be eliminated 
many of the non-essentials, as our universities are 
eliminating from their other departments courses 
which for more than a hundred years have been 
considered essential. It should rest with experi- 
enced practitioners to decide what the essentials 
and what the non-essentials are. 


Model Constitution for State Societies 


HE Committee on State Societies of the Post- 

War Committee on Architectural Practice per- 
forme da very valuable service and took a long step 
in advance when it drafted and made public a model 
constitution and by-laws to aid in the formation of 
State societies of architects. This action on the part 
of this committee lays the basis of a very firm 
foundation in the formation of State societies. It 
insures the co-ordination of effort. It secures the 
community of interest and solidity of purpose of all 
the societies that shall be formed in the future. And 
it would be well if present societies in various States 
working under entirely dissimilar constitutions and 
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it is logical to believe that the smooth working of 
these matters in the various States would have 
caused the passage of laws in many States where 
such laws do not at present exist. 

Referring to the model constitution prepared by 
the committee on State societies. a careful reading 
fails to disclose any very serious omissions or any- 
thing that could be adversely criticized. It presents 
a clean-cut, well-considered working platform for 
the State societies. In most localities men are too 
busy to give this intricate matter the careful con- 
sideration that it deserves and it is for this reason 
that State societies have not been more generally 
organized. With the constitution and by-laws fitted 
exactly to their requirements, groups of men in all 
the various States where State societies do not now 


‘exist may confidently, fully and speedily organize 


by-laws would substitute the present model form for — 


those that are now in operation. 


This action of the Post-War Committee is exactly 
in line with the policy that has been from time to 
time urged by THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT not only 
in the formation of State societies but in the codifi- 
cation of State laws as affecting registration for 
architectural practice. 


There are no good reasons why there should be 
basically any difference between the laws in various 
States, with certain very unimportant exceptions. 
If the American Institute. of Architects had pro- 
ceeded, when registration first became a debatable 
question, in the same manner as has the Post-War 
Committee’s special committee, much of the confu- 
sion that now exists would have been obviated and 


for the best interests and advancement of the pro- 
fession as the most arduous, part of their work has 
been performed for them by this very efficient com- 
mittee. 


The Lesson From a Tragedy 


HE “Sun and New York Herald” in a recent 
issue and under the above heading comments 
editorially on the tragedy that was enacted in a 
It is astonishing with all the supposedly efficient 
hire prevention methods in New York City and the 
service of inspection that the taxpayer has the 
right to believe is being made, that a furnace in a 
pretentious house in a dignified residence of the 
city should be so improperly located and protected 
as to set fire to the building. 

Possibly this lamentable accident will rouse the 

authorities to activity and strict precaution, but it 
is unfortunate that it should be necessary, as it has 
been equally unfortunate in the past. to sacrifice 
human life to awaken in the public mind the senti- 
ment that will enforce a better compliance with fire 
prevention rules. 
New York house where a woman prominent in 
society and her two children were smothered to 
death as the result of a fire caused by an over- 
heated furnace. It further comments on the fact 
that it was a singular coincidence that on the day 
of this accident the Committee of Fire Prevention 
of the New York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects issued through its Chairman, William 
©. Iudlow, a warning against the dangers of im- 
properly managed heating apparatus. 
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Natural Influences in Building 


The Problem of the Country House and the Only True Method of Its 
Successful Solution 


writes M. H. Baillie-Scott in The Architects’ 

Journal of London, and since houses take 
their places in the midst of fields and trees as man’s 
contribution to the beauty of the world of Nature, 
it follows that some sympathetic knowledge of this 
natural world is desirable for those who would 
build in the right way. The old home fitted into 
its place in the country which it adorned mainly 
because its creators were permeated with country 
influences, and were themselves almost as much a 
part of their natural surroundings as the old home 
was. Their ways were Nature’s ways, their 
thoughts and conceptions were akin to hers, and 
so it followed that they created, quite naturally, 
without any art education in schools and museums, 
without attending lectures or ruling lines on draw- 
ing boards, these old houses which we find it now 
so difficult even to imitate successfully. The same 
processes of civilization which have made man arti- 
ficial instead of natural in his conceptions and ideas 
have also made of the modern country house a blot 
on the landscape and a deplorable desecration of 
sylvan solitudes. It seems essential then that those 
who build in the country should study not building 
alone but Nature also. It will be found that the 
trees and flowers all have their lessons for the 
builder, and that we can learn something more from 
them than from any books. The first thing we 
have to observe in all natural creations is that 
beauty is always intimately associated with prac- 
tical functions. Nothing is too exquisite for its 
uses, and all forms are the inevitable result of the 
nice adjustment of means to ends. Here we find 
at once the same great principle which underlies 
the old buildings, and which ts so painfully absent 
from modern work in which art is so often sup- 
posed to be a matter quite apart from the utilities. 
We hear nowadays of what is called pure art, 
existing for beauty alone without any vulgar taint 
of usefulness. We shall find no precedent in 
Nature for pure art, and even in the human form 
function is still the paramount fact. The leaves 
of the trees we shall find are but after all the lungs 
of an organism, and the tremulous movement of 
the foliage of the poplar is not merely for our de- 
light, but is a contrivance for the prosaic purpose 
of keeping these lungs free from dust. In the 
flowers the brilliance of the corolla is but the guid- 
ing signal for the fertilizing bee. and as such may 


S INCE building is necessarily a creative art, 


be compared to the brightness of the modern hoard- 
ing. It is a natural example of the uses of adver- 
tisement. In other cases color of the greatest beauty 
is used for the opposite purpose of concealment, 
and the strange markings in feathers and furs of 
birds and beasts are devised for the same object 
which leads us in stress of war to paint our gun- 
carriages with the variegated tints of the post-im- 
pression picture. These two opposing principles 
of advertisement and concealment give us the con- 
trasts and harmonies which make up so much of the 
beauty of Nature. Another noticeable quality in 
Nature is its infinite variety combined with ap- 
proximate similarity. No two nightingales pour 
forth exactly the same song. No two blades of 
grass cut the April air with exactly the same curve. 
Of all the millions of human beings on the earth 
no two are exactly alike. Each has his individual- 
ity and its peculiar differences in form and char- 
acter. Similarity is always only approximate, and 
apparent uniformity is in reality coupled with con- 
stant individual variation. 

The application of these natural principles may 
lead us in building a country home to introduce the 
principle of protective coloring to bring its walls 
and roof into harmony with its surroundings, and 
this seems particularly desirable in the case of 
houses surrounded by woodlands, or at least such 


. materials may be used as Nature will color in her 


own way. 

It will also follow that all the bricks and tiles 
used should, though apparently similar, have slight 
individual differences in form and color, and the 
same principle may well be applied throughout the 
whole construction in a thousand ways, and this 
need not be a difficult matter. In fact it is the 
natural result of human hand-work where the eye 
is the only guide without mechanical aids.. Let us 
take for example the turned balusters to an old 
staircase. They look as if they are all the same 


pattern and as if they are all exactly the same dis- 
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tance apart, but as a matter of fact they have the 
same infinite variety as the grass blades in the 
meadow. No unnecessary trouble has been taken 
to destroy this variety by exact mechanical accu- 
racy. But the modern mechanically-trained work- 
man is at great pains to destroy all this subtle vari- 
ety. and so his work is a lifeless and entirely 
uninteresting thing. Or if we consider the plans of 
old houses we shall find that the same general ar- 
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rangement of rooms 1s used again and again. Cer- 
tain localities had very often certain standard 
plans. But in spite of this general uniformity each 
house had its difference. Each was individual. The 
modern builder on the other hand reproduces his 
stock plans with exact mechanical regularity, al- 
though variation in his case would not help us 
much, because it would be variations in different 
shades of ugliness. 

If we take a wider view of the natural world 
and consider the sun and moon and the stars in 
their courses we shall find how the old builders 
without scientific knowledge of what we now call 
the solar system, yet instinctively divined and 
demonstrated in their work those cosmic laws of 
which they had no conscious knowledge. All these 
works of man fashioned under the guiding influ- 
ence of natural law became a microcosm of the solar 
system. Each had its focal point, its sun which 
either as the altar in the church or the fire-place 
in the hall was the dominant note in the conception. 
For the great mystery of building lies in this. We 
take brick and wood and stone, all things which 
seem dead in themselves, and in arranging them in 
certain ways they acquire life and meaning. They 
seem to speak to us. The house so created, com- 
pounded of dull inanimate materials, takes to itself 
a personality. It may be full of charm and depth 
and earnestness of appeal. It may be shallow and 
frivolous, or cold and forbidding. But some such 
measure of life it has achieved. The charm begins 
to work with the putting of one brick upon an- 
other. For no work of this kind can be done with- 
out demonstration of the laws of the world. As in 
allegories and fables truths of deepest import are 


captured and fixed, and so brought within the- 


range of our understanding; so building is a kind 
of allegory which may bear witness to the same 
great principles as those on which the universe is 
planned. Truly it is no small matter, this building 
art. Nota fit subject for mere commercial specula- 
tion, or to be practiced as a dull mechanical trade. 
It is something more, too, than a dilettantism con- 
cerned with revivals and renaissances and ré- 
chauffés, or any resurrection-pies of any sort. No 
learning or erudition will suffice to build rightly. It 
is more important to be a certain kind of person 
than to know a certain number of things. A knowl- 
edge too diffused cripples the creative initiative of 
the mind, which should be a clear, unclouded 
mirror and an instrument sensitively aware of all 
the influences of Nature, and in tune with those 
great truths of the world which it is the function 
of building as an art to express and confirm. 


Unsanitary- Housing as Affected by 
Political Elements 


A terse analysis of the relation between housing 
and politics was recently made by Dr. James Ford 
of Harvard University and is here presented. Dr. 
Ford appeared before the recent meeting of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House of Representatives in Washington. It was 
in the course of a hearing on the creation of a 
bureau of housing and living conditions in the De- 
partment of Labor that this clear summary was 
given. Dr. Ford said: 


“I have a statement here from the 1910 census 
indicating that there were 20,255,000 families in the 
United States, of whom 10,697,000, or more than 
50 per cent, were living in rented houses. I think 
there is an element of very real danger in this 
condition. Over half of our population living in 
rented houses! They are virtually nomads; they 
have no stake in the community. A man is not a 
good citizen unless he can vote conservatively and 
safely on such matters as public appropriations. No 
man is so safe a voter until he understands business 
principles, understands the problems which face the 
city. He does not understand those problems, or is 
not much interested in them, as a rule, until he has 
a financial stake in the community. I have found in 
my own city, fortunately, perhaps, that a consider- 
able number of our tenement house and apartment 
house dwellers do not vote. They do not stay in 
any one place. They move from one suburb of a 
city to another. That might be fortunate, but still 
it 1s unwholesome to have any element in the com- 
munity which is not working for the general public 
advantage, and these men do not work for the 
general public advantage. 


‘Those who do vote are persons who have lost 
all interest in good conservative and constructive 
public action, and the Bolshevist element is recruited 
from this group. 


“On the other hand, there are complaints of rent 
profiteering, bitter complaints, which are a source of 
discontent, and yet property-owning interests claim 
that they cannot build houses to rent at a profit 
under present prices of materials and labor. It 
seems to me that this is a matter of such vital 
importance that it should be studied by a disinter- 
ested agency to find out what constitutes rent 
profiteering, what is a proper return to invested 
capital, and what kind of houses can be constructed 
that can be rented at a profit to skilled workmen 
and to unskilled workmen.” | 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


In order to supply our readers with material of current intercst, the news and comment appearing in 


tssues of 
than stated date of publication. 


Chicago’s Architectural 
Transformation 


Is Chicago developing a distinctive architecture of its 
own? Is the new City Plan for which the Chicago Plan 
Commission has been working for years going to result 
in an individual style of municipal architecture to be found 
nowhere else in America? Is Chicago, the original home 
of the modern “skyscraper”, destined to have its skyline 
changed? Are beauty and utility to go hand in hand in the 
new scheme? It would seem so. 

The transformation, if it may be so described, has begun 
along the lake front—Michigan Boulevard—with the com- 
pletion of the Field Museum, a structure which with its 
immediate environs represents an investment of probably 
$12,000,000. Recently, when the city council passed an or- 
dinance providing for the proposed lake front parkway 
improvement to cost $160,000,000, it was stipulated that the 
new railway passenger station of the Illinois Central and 
Michigan Central railroads must conform in architectural 
design and finish to the museum building which will oc- 
cupy the site nearby. As one architect expressed it, 
architectural harmony would not permit the station to 
“swear at the Museum.” 

Then the South Park Commissioners, who exercise 
jurisdiction over Chicago’s famous Grant Park, decided to 
construct an immense Stadium south of the station and 
museum buildings and in order to harmonize this group 
the same adaptation of Grecian lines was ordered carried 
out. This stadium will in future years become the center 
of Chicago’s municipal playground, where athletic events 
will be held and where it is hoped the international Olympic 
games will be staged in the not distant future. 

But this is only one phase of the enormous municipal 
improvements under way. Connecting the lake front de- 
velopment there is now being completed a system of park- 
ways to reach out into the western section, passing through 
the business section, which already is beginning to reflect 
the new idea of city planning. And within a few blocks 
of the Grant Park group is Chicago’s new Union Station, 
now being built at a cost of more than $65,000,000. This 
station, together with the recently built Northwestern 
Railroad Station, and the proposed new Post Office Build- 
ing, to cover the two blocks between, form another group 
harmonizing in their architectural lines with the lake 
front group. Again. no “swearing” is to be permitted be- 
tween these two groups. 

Within the last few weeks there has crystallized along 
the North Shore of Chicago's lake front, along an exten- 
sion of the Michigan Avenue parking, a definite program 
on the part of the property owners to censor the char- 
acter of buildings to be erected in that section in order 
that the architectural harmony of the entire lake front may 
not be destroyed. In this program the architects interested 
in the Chicago Plan have agreed, with the result that the 
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entire north side, from the “loop” to the Lake Shore Drive, 
is to be built up in the future with a definite idea in view— 
to preserve the architectural beauty of Chicago's lake front 
and future skyline. 

The present program is to take into consideration the 
present Municipal Pier as a part of the scheme—as has 
always been in the minds of members of the Chicago Plan 
Commission. What the ultimate result of the present ten- 
dency will be; whether it will actually bring about a dis- 
tinctive Chicago architecture in the broad sense, is, of 
course, a matter of conjecture. Yet there are architects of 
vision here who see this probability. 

In the meantime, the city is working forward in its 
zoning scheme on a broad plan, this zoning to fit in the 
general plan for a more beautiful as well as ettcient city. 





Architects Ask House Investigation 


In view of the continued shortage of housing accommo- 
dations throughout the country President Wilson's Indus- 
trial Conference has been asked to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the situation. Declaring that in New York 
City alone more than 30,000 new dwelling places are imme- 
diately required, the American Institute of Architects has 
called attention to the crisis in a letter to all members of 
Congress. The Institute says in part: 


“The causes for this condition are no doubt many and 
various. They relate to the war, to the cost of buildings, 
to wages, rents, land and building speculations, and, inci- 
dentally, to the whole fabric of our industrial system. 
The house and home are an indissoluble part of the na- 
tional fabric. They cannot be isolated and studied as 
detached symptoms. They must be considered as a part 
of the whole problem, and we believe the Government 
of the United States should at once take steps toward 
making a complete and ‘impartial investigation into the 
problem of adequate shelter for its increasing population.” 


Artificial Daylight Practically 
Achieved by New British 
Invention 


A light has been perfected in Great Britain which is un- 
derstood far to surpass any existing arrangement of arti- 
ficial light, and to be the closest approximation to actual 
daylight ever accomplished. 


The apparatus consists of a high-power electric light 
bulb, fitted with a cup-shaped opaque reflector, the silvered 
‘inner side of which reflects the light against a parasol- 
shaped screen placed above the light. The screen is lined 
with small patches of different colors. arranged according 
to a formula worked out empirically by Mr. Sheringham, 
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the inventor, and carefully tested and perfected in the opti- 
cal engineering department of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. . 

The light thrown down from the screen is said to show 
colors almost as well as in full daylight. A test was made 
with such articles as colored wools, Chinese enamels, pas- 
tels and color prints, each being subjected successively to 
daylight, ordinary electric light and the new Sheringham 
light. Under the new light delicate yellows were quite 
distinct, indigo blues were blue, cobalts had their full value. 
and violets lost the reddish shade which they display in 
electric light. 


New York Society of Architects Meets 


The monthly meeting ef the above organization took 
place on Tuesday, January 20th, at the Society's head- 
quarters, United_ engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
39th Street. New York City, President James’ Riely Gor- 
don in the chair. There was a good attendance of mem- 
bers. The matter of the formation of a Junior League 
in affiliation with the Society, which has been under con- 
sideration for some time past, was discussed and it was 
finally decided to have a conference with other architec- 
tural organizations regarding the Union of Draftsmen. 
A committee of five members was appojmtce to repre- 
sent the Society. 


The bill giving the Board of Rnenis power to- sub- 
poena witnesses was then discussed. Opposition to this 
bill in its present form developed and it was finally ordered 
’ that the Senate Cities Committee be notified that the So- 
ciety is opposed to the bill and desires public hearing on 
the same. 


Belgium to Erect Workmen’s Homes 


The Belgian Government has decided to allocate $20,- 
000,000 in 1920 for building workmen's houses. This money 
will be loaned to the local authorities on approved building 
societies at 2 per cent for 20 years, at the end of which 
time a new loan will be entered into. 

The conditions are that no loan may exceed half the 
cost of the building, or a maximum of $1,200. and the rent 
charge must not amount to more than 4 per cent of the 
total cost of building. 

It is officially calculated that the cost of building in the 
devastated areas will be about $2.000 a house. A garden 
city of 100 houses at Roulers has been begun. 


Americans to Donate Marne Statue 
to France 


In commemoration of the victorious stand of the French 
on the River Marne in 1914, a colossal stone statue. one 
of the largest of the world’s sculptures. will be placed 
there by American children, according to plans announced 
recently by Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Chairman of a committee of representative Americans who 
have the project in hand. 

The exact location of the statue has not been deter- 
mined, but it will be at a spot near the little town of 
Meaux, which formed the high-water mark of the Ger- 
man advance in 1914. Marshal Joffre and Marshal Foch 
will fix upon the exact location. The erection of the 
memorial has received the official sanction of the French 
Government. 

Frederick Mac\onnies has been selected as the sculptor. 
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It is expected the monument will cost $250,000, which will 
be raised by a free-will offering of citizens in all parts of 
the country. 


Craftsmen Form School 


As an educational extension of its work, the National 
Society of Craftsmen has established ‘at 535 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, “The School of Craftsmen,” 
under the direction of Mr. C. Scapecchi. The prospectus of 
the new school, written by Mr. Scapecchi, explains the 
interesting educational idea in back of the school: 

“In olden times when the Arts and Crafts were more 
appreciated and Art manifestations were a result of love 
for beauty and aesthetic conception was intense and multi- 
form, Schools of Art were unknown. 

“The craft’s master in his own bottega was the teacher 


of his own. discipoli to whom he. was-prodigal of advice 


and instruction, thoroughly preparing his pupils for their 
vocational craft. Drawing, as well as practical work, 
materials and proper tools were at the disposal of future 
craft’s masters and each one felt himself free to develop 
his individuality. This was the way to form and build 
the real artist or craftsman in the old days; and when 
the National Society of Craftsmen dec:ded to start an 
educational extension to be called The School of Crafts- 
men, and bestowed upon me the great honor of being 
chairman, they conceived the idea to run the School on 
a practical system of instruction. 

“Voluntarily a group of distinguished craftsmen of wide 
experience joined in the pleasant attempt to materialize 
the idea and: in this. prospectus book every one of them 
is given the definition of their craft related with the Indus- 
try. Though the world’s war has brought sorrow and 
sadness to the various nations engaged, it has revealed to 
us many useful things of which America should take ad- 
vantage. It is almost the duty of this country to pre- 
pare its own artists and craftsmen and to create artistic 
taste where it is not. It is very commendable to have 
placement offices, but it is of a more tangible success if 
you prepare the students to face the situation created for 
them by the newly acquired position. Because there is 
a step. a big one, between the Art School and the manufac- 
turers’ need. 

“The creation of a practical school is imperative; the 
students should know the secret of how to do well and 
build their own artistic education through a period of 
apprenticeship as in the case of our school, and such a 
gradual education would be accomplished with the fre- 
quency of courses. 

“Schools like ours will create in the near future a new 
form of institution. The Factory School, the ideal insti- 
tute where the students of limited financial resources can 
obtain instruction on their vocational craft and acquire the 
practical knowledge while they would be self-supporting. 
It is a dream of the future, but I wish this country would 
build many l‘actory Schools so as to be able to meet the 
need of architects, decorators and manufacturers. Too 
much energy and power are dissipated to-day and are 
working apart. therefore the beauty of an idea sometimes 
gets lost or 1s not generally appreciated.” 

C. ScvxpeEccHt, 


Chairman of the School of Craftsmen. 


Among the patrons and patronesses of the new school 
are the following: Mrs. John W. Alexander, Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, Mr. Arthur S. Allen, Mrs. Herman B. 
Baruch, Mrs. Charles W. Cooper, Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Mrs. Wm. Henry Fox, Mr. Francesco Paola Fino- 
chiaro, MIrs. Charles Dana Gibson, Dr. James P. Haney, 
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NORTH ELEVATION OF EAST & WEST WINGS 
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Prate No. 14 


MISS HALL AND KITCHEN BUILDING NO. 4, SING SING PRISON, NEW YORK 


LEWIS F. PILCHER, STATE ARCHITECT 


Elevations of Mess Hall and Kitchen Building. 


Walls below first floor faced with granite; upper walls brick, laid in Flemish bond, with granite sills, cornice and coping. 


Mess Hall is placed on the basement of this wing. 


A 


An enclosed passage bridges the gap between the Detention Building and the Mess Hall and Kitchen Building. 


Here again is emphasized the advantage of terracing. The basement floor level in West Wing is above finished grade. 
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Mir. William Laurel Harris. Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock, Miss 
Susan Johnson, Mr. Frederic W. Keough, Mr. F. N. 
Khouri, Mrs. Charles R. Lamb, Mrs. Philip Lydig, Mrs. 
Howard Manshe.d, Mrs. Henry Mottet. Mrs. Waiter Scott 
Perry. Mrs. Mary Hall Page, Mrs. Charles P. Richards, 
Mr, Eric K. Rossiter, Dr. W. L. Russell. Mrs. Henry 
Watrous, Mrs. M. C. Ripley Weisse, and Miss Irene Weir. 


Washington State Architects Seek 
Uniform Building Code Legislation 


Members of the Washington State Society of Architects 
at their January meeting went on record in favor of a 
state law creating a commission to draft a state building 
code to standardize the requirements for the respective 
classes of buildings. 

Edgar Blair, Julius A. Zittel and Harry H. James were 
appointed to serve on a committee to prepare a draft of 
the act proposed and to take the matter up at the next 
session of the Legislature. 

Standardization and simplification of the building laws 
in the larger cities of the state would be desirable, the 
architects declare, as present city building codes vary 
widely. There also is a need. they say, for a building code 
for the smaller cities of the state which could be made 
to reduce their fire risk. 


Modern Home Equipment 
for Australia 


Following a recommendation of a new working stand- 
ard for domestic servants and the consideration of con- 
ditions which tend to make domestic service in Australia 
distasteful, a largly attended meeting of women in the 
Sydney Town Hall a short time ago, decided to ap- 
peal to the Institute of Architects for more attention, in 
the designing of homes and fat buildings. to the domestic 
working side of them. One speaker declared that if she 
had her way she would make every architect serve six 
months in a kitchen before he was deemed competent to 
plan that department of a house. There is widespread 
interest here in the labor and space-saving features lately 
developed in the planning and building of homes and apart- 
ments in the United States; first of all, in the design—the 
arrangement of rooms; the special attention paid to the 
needs of the housewife, her comfort and ease: then the 
planning of built-in closets, sideboards, kitchen and bath 
cabinets, wall-beds, etc.. which not only save space and 
provide many conveniences, buf render unnecessary the 
purchase of considerable furniture. 

Sydney officials have received numerous inquiries 
from Australian property owners for information con- 
cerning the design and construction of American homes 
and apartments and their interior labor and space-saving 
arrangement, and would be glad to hear from American 
architects. builders and manufacturers of household fit- 
tings willing to forward descriptive matter for distribution. 
Lists of architects. plumbers and builders of Sydney 
(copies of which may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its district and co- 
operative offices upon referring to /E—23002, FE—23003, 
I -—23004, respectively) are transmitted in order to make 
it possible for American designers and manufacturers of 
labor-saving household appliances to get in direct touch 
with them and possibly work out a comprehensive plan of 
co-operation whereby the introduction cf these fittings 
might be increased. 


enn 
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Reorganization of Indiana Lime- 
stone Quarrymen’s Association 


The Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, with 
headquarters at Bedford, Indiana. in anticipation of a year 
ot unprecedented building, has recently been reorganized 
and expanded with a view to increasing its facilities for 
serving the architectural profession. 

The Association maintains a staff of field representatives 
who, unhampered by the bias of salesmen, are able to 
render valuable help in the solution of problems connected 
with their industry. 


French Art Passes to Other Lands 


As the result of the ruinous rate of exchange France 
is being robbed to a frightful extent of her art treasures. 

Rich foreigners, especially Americans, Spanish, Argen- 
tinians and Brazilians, are said to be flocking to Paris, 
changing their native currency into French francs, doubling 
their original amount as a consequence, and then buying 
up everything that is available in an art and antique line. 
The cost to them is of course just half what it would be 
were the rates of exchange normal. 

Paintings, statuary, old engravings, rare books, Sevres 
vases, and in fact just about everything in the art line 
that France considers a “heritage of French civilization,” 
is rapidly becoming an acquisition by some civilization 
that did not produce it. 

While in many instances the state ‘is given the oppor- 
tunity to buy these things before they pass into the hands 
of foreigners, France has too many war debts on her 
hand at the present time to think of buying art treasures. 


Why “Walls Have Ears.”’ 


“Walls have ears,’ the cautious say. This expression 
originated with a courtier of the days when Marie Medici 
sat upon the throne of France, writes a correspondent. 
The queen was a suspicious woman and the troublous 
times in which she lived probably made her more appre- 
hensive than she otherwise would have been. Her fear 
of the plots and plotters led to installation in the Louvre 
of a system somewhat like our modern dictagraph. This 
consisted of numerous tubes running from one rocm to 
another, which were called “auriclaires.’ These were sup- 
plemented by hollow passageways in which the queen or 
her agents might listen to a conversation beyond the wall. 
A writer of her time records that a follower of the court 
to whom he was talking one day in the Louvre suddenly 
halted and with finger to lips reminded him that “walls 
have ears.” 


Tapestries Returned to Mantua 


Mantua—famous for ‘its Renaissance and for the part 
it played in the struggles between the dukes of Mantua 
and Gonzaga—has regained its celebrated tapestries, lost 
when the city was ceded to Austria. 

Nine in number, done from paintings by Raphael and 
inspired by and illustrating the lives of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; these wonderful masterpieces of the tapestry- 
maker's art are so precious that a sonnet was dedicated 
by Eugisto Callides to Signora Antonia Carre-Lovenzini, 
who repaired them. The tapestries are now on exhibt- 
tion in the galleries of the Ducal Palace. whence the 
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tapestries were taken. Since their return, the palace has 
become the scene of brisk battle between the critics, 
one faction declaring them to be out of harmony with 


the severity and coldness of the architectural setting,: 


another holding that the neo-classicism of the palace gives 
the tapestries their best effectiveness as rich and vivid 
designs in color. 


Garden City for South London 


A garden city near Grove Park railway station, costing 
about £4,320,000, is the joint proposal of the Deptford, 
Bermondsey, and Lewisham councils to meet the over- 
crowding in South London. They contemplate the acqui- 
sition of about 450 acres belonging to Lord Northbrook 
on the Bromley Road at Catford, and to put up 5,400 
houses costing £800 each. It is estimated that the pur- 
chase of the land will mean an additional £250,000. 





Personals 


H. Robert Diehl and Samuel N. Vance have opened 
offices in the Virginia Carolina Building, Norfolk, Va., 
for the practice of architecture and engineering under the 
firm name of Diehl & Vance. Mr. Diehl has been engaged 
in the practice of architecture in Norfolk for a number of 
years and Mr. Vance has been connected with the firm 
of Anderson & Christie, Engineers, Charlotte, N. C., for 
the past six years. 


W. D. Tunstall and Millard F. Arrington have recently 
opened offices in the National Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing, Norfolk, Va., for the practice of architecture and en- 
gineering under the firm name of Tunstall & Arrington. 


Sharove, Friedman & Krieger, architects and engineers, 
have opened offices at 307 Berger Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and desire catalogues and samples for building material 

corporations. 


David A. Lown has severed connections with the firm of 
Schoeppel & Hardy and has opened an architectural office 
at Room 218 Central Trust Building, San Antonio, Tex. 
Literature and samples from manufacturers are desired. 


George W. Backhoff, George Elwood Jones and J. Fred- 
erick Cook announce the formation of a co-partnership 
for the general practice of architecture under the firm name 
of Backoff, Jones & Cook, with offices in the Union Build- 
ing, 9-15 Clinton street, Newark, N. J. 


Frederick Law Olmsted received a medal from the 
American Society of Landscape Architects at its recent 
annual meeting at the Architectural League, 215 West Fifty 
seventh street. The award was in recognition of his serv- 
ices in city planning. Mr. Law was also re-elected presi- 
dent of the society for the ensuing year. 


Scott & Prescott, architects, William O. Prescott, R. A., 
and David Cairns Scott, R.A., have announced their re- 
moval to a larger studio at 34 East Twenty-third street. 
During the war Scott & Prescott were architects for the 
Army Hospital for shell-shock patients, the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Club of New York, the recreation building for the 
Navy Aviation Camp at Montauk Point, L. I., and the 
Navy Post Office. 


Benton & Benton, of Wilson, North Carolina, have 
opened a new office at Richmond, Va., Room 606, Times 
Dispatch Building. L. T. Bengtson, in charge. 


News From Various Sources 


Announced that world’s greatest radio station, with 
aerials swung upon eight 900 feet steel towers, was com- 
pleted at Bordeaux by United States and will be in opera- 
tion next Spring. 

ae * * 

The United States paid $222,129,292 in pensions to 624,427 
persons last year. The largest number of persons ever on 
the Federal pension roll was 999,446 in 1902 and the total 
amount paid to them was $137,502,267. 

x * & 

Senate, January 14, confirmed District of Columbia Rent 
Commission. Action of Senate turns over to Commission 
thousands of rent controversies between tenants and land- 
lords for consideration and decision. 

x * * 

Representatives of Negro race advocated before House 
Judiciary Committee, January 15, establishment of a sep- 
arate State under protectorate of United States for seg- 
regation of Nation’s Negro population. 

* * * 

Senate, January 15, passed Water Power Development 
bill, different in some respects from measure adopted by 
House in July, but following in general way same bill 
that has been before Congress in one form or another for 
past ten years. 

* * * 

Bureau of Memorial Buildings issued four bulletins in 
Community Buildings as War Memorials series. Titles: 
A Living Memorial; Existing Community Houses; Exist- 
ing Public Auditoriums; Provisions for Art, Music and 
Drama in Memorial Buildings. 

* * * 

H. L. Kerwin, Director of Conciliation, states that 
United States entered New Year with fewer pending in- 
dustrial disputes than at any time during last three years, 
according to reports from Department’s conciliators in 
the 35 great industrial centers of country. 

x * * 

Charleston, W. Va., announces that housing conditions 
in and around that city have become so acute that a cor- 
poration, with a capital of $500,000, has been formed by 
the Chambers of Commerce of Charleston and St. Albans 
to provide homes for 1,500 additional Federal employees. 

x * * 

Senate, January 26, passed Kenyon Americanization bill, 
which would require all citizens of United States of 16 to 
21 years of age, not mentally or physically disqualified, 
and all alien residents between ages of 16 and 45, who can- 
not speak, read or write English, to attend school not less 
than 200 hours a year. 

x * * 

Office of Chief of Staff announces that second session of 
conference of Army Staff Officers, which is being held at 
Washington, met January 13, with Major General W. G. 
Haan presiding. A tentative detailed and comprehensive 
War Department plan for reserve officers’ training camps 
was explained to assembled officers by specialist from War 
Plans Branch of General oe 

* * 

Associated Press announces from New York that all 
building records in territory north of the Ohio and east 
of the Missouri rivers will be broken in 1919, according 
to statistics made public, December 14, which shows that 
contracts totaling $2.332,902,000 were awarded for 11 
months ending December 1, 1919, or $700,973,000 more than 
in the corresponding period last year, the previous high 
record. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


Government Patronage 


The dictum of ex-Secretary Glass upon the question of 
our governmental relation to the international financial 
situation has received the most serious attention not only 
in the almost bankrupt nations of Europe, whom some of 
our financiers believe were addressed somewhat too 
abruptly, but in this country as well. It is a statement 
which indicates a change in the tendency of affairs of a 
fundamental character. We, being the creditor nation, 
were forced to take the lead in the matter. 

It is not an isolated opinion, but stands in harmony siti 
Mr. Hoover’s objection made months ago to our pro- 
posed extension of efforts for European relief. And al- 
most simultaneously with Mr. Glass’ statement that the 
Government must “get out of banking and trade,” six na- 
tional farmers’ organizations have memorialized Congress: 
“the attempt to thwart natural economic laws by legisla- 
tion is useless;’ and with commendable enthusiasm they 
assert that there is nothing wrong with the country. Surely 
it is not one isolated view, nor is it limited to international 
credits. 

The alternative of governmental support of individuals, 
of industries, of finance which has existed in Europe since 
the war and toward which we were drifting, is work. It 
was so stated by Mr. Hoover, by Mr. Glass and by the 
farmers. It will be so believed by every man whose com- 
mon-sense has not become perverted by dreams of social- 
ized Utopias. 

With the withdrawal of government patronage, the 
phrase “more production” must become popularized and be 
put into practice. People generally may not look back 
over the past few years with a realization that this unpro- 
ductive period in the army or navy was so much reduction 
of capital and of available supplies of material. They 
will, however (being led) set to work unanimously re- 
building that capital. This is the reconstruction of which 
we have talked. 

There are objections to this tendency. There is an or- 
ganized movement among speculators against the contrac- 
tion of credit, which they associate with the Federal 
Banks’ reduction of reserves. It is possible that the objec- 
tions are well founded and that some very serious diff- 
culties will be encountered before the present attempts of 
the Government to withdraw its support of the inflation 
have become accomplished. 

The general direction, however, is clear: a reduction of 
governmental patronage and an increase in production. 
Whether the economies which accompany this deflation will 
be voluntary or enforced depends upon the adaptability 
of our national temperament. The speculators will surely 
be quick to adapt themselves and although there is at 
present a great uneasiness among manufacturers, they 
have the least to fear. The eventual result must be a 
stabilizing rather than reduction of prices and a more 
freely moving supply of manufactured material. Our neg- 
lected, our growing needs are far beyond their capacity to 
satisfy. 

Governmental patronage of the building trade, if it is 
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to be escaped, will be avoided by a narrow margin; for 
there is nowadays among the public-spirited an enthusiasm 
for bulk housing ideas which is rapidly mounting to 
hysteria. The schemes and ideas cover acres of news- 
paper space and drip from the mouths of politicians. 

No architect would deny the facts: that an adequate 
housing for our population is essential; none but has 
observed that the available space was falling far behind 
the increases in demand. It has also been easy to ob- 
serve that those people who depend upon someone else 
to supply month by month their home with a roof had 
difficulty in finding one last Fall, or that those whose 
rents were advanced along with the prices of everything 
else have started a hue and cry for Government inter- 
vention, for legislation, and for municipal building pro- 
grams. 

These various substitutes for building are all on the way. 
They have not and doubtless will not have the slightest 
effect upon the space available for housing. The con- 
struction industry continues to build with as much speed 
as the supply of materials and the weather permit. So 
far as progress of building is concerned, it goes as fast 
as it may. There is nothing to be gained by stimulating 
it from behind or dragging it on. It is, in fact, most prob- 
able that with the political negation of the natural laws of 
supply and demand the work would not be permitted to 
follow its free course and would instead over-develop in 
some phase where the need is least urgent. 

The worst effect of this public attitude and of the de- 
flation is the possibility of a stoppage of industrial con- 
struction by the dominance of housing, hotel and apart- 
ment building. Considering the present inability of fac- 
tories to keep abreast of the demands, this one-sided de- 
velopment would be most unfortunate when it hampered an 
increase of production. 

At present, however, the difficult transportation situation 
still has a most powerful influence upon the production. 
Its effect has been so pervasive that months will elapse 
before it will be possible to eliminate consideration of this’ 
factor. 

The steel mills, for example, are seriously hampered by 
lack of fuel. Tracing back a step farther: the coke ovens 
are being supplied with but from 30 to 40 per cent of the 
cars required. Coke is piled up as high as the plants 
themselves and banking of the ovens seems inevitable. 

As the car shortage impedes the supplying of steel mills 
with raw materials, so does it impede the shipment of 
their output to the fabricators. 

From the standpoint of the railroad officials, the out- 
look is not encouraging. The shortage is a fundamental 
one and to be overcome only by construction and rehabili- 
tation of the rolling stock. Moreover, February is one of 
the hardest months on freight movement. 

Therefore, although the manufacturers in every depart- 
ment of the building materials industry are making great 
efforts to relieve the present famine, it seetns impossible 
to hope for any sudden change of the present situation 
or any great recessions of prices for months to come. 
Undoubtedly the increasing demands will keep pace with 
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whatever may be accomplished in facilitating transporta- 
tion and increasing supplies of materials. 


ABy Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


With the lumber market on the incline and steel ex- 
tremely difficult to get hold of, architects and builders in 
the Paeific Coast section are facing a material shortage 
which has been accentuated this vear by the continuation 
of building through the winter months to a degree not ex- 
perienced for many years. | 
_' The need for houses has resulted in a demand for 
materials which cannot be filled under present production 
conditions. From all the lumber yards in this vicinity 
come reports of under-supply with no indication of prices 
dropping until the let-up on orders comes and that is not 
expected for many months. " 

Brick maniifacturers are in a. similar position, With 
production practically ceased for the usual winter shut- 
down, it is said to be impossible to fill all orders, and it 
is admitted by more than one dealer in clay building ma- 
terials that the situation promises to become really acute 
before the reopening of the plants this spring. 

In regard to the steel question at the present time, it 
is stated by local firms that stock is badly depleted. 
Some sizes of construction steel cannot be secured here at 
all and the specifications of an order, of necessity, greatly 
influence both the price and the actual filling of it. Ex- 
porters tind it very hard to place business and are dis- 
covering that the demand for steel can only be met by 
placing their orders far in advance—and then taking a 
chance on the orders being filled. 

Architects report that their offices are full of plans and 
the consensus of opinion is that 1920 will carry as much 
or more building activity as the year previous. 

Building commitments for this city are centered on new 
business buildings in the retail shopping and manufacturing 
districts and in dwellings of $5,000 and up and homes 
costing $15,000 to $25,000. For some inexplicable reason 
the apartment house idea is dormant. Some of the jobbing 
trade ascribe it to the stringent so-called “rent hog” ordi- 
nance passed by the city council this winter in response to 
public clamor which requires all owners or agents to main- 
tain a fixed degree of heat through the cold season on 
penalty of arrest, imprisonment or tine. There have been 
several prosecutions under this law. 

Jobbers declare they cannot raise the price of brick and 
“meet the situation, and are standing off of 7 cents each 
which they would require if quotations were to be ad- 
vanced. The price of hre brick is $60 at the warehouse, 
against $45 in carload lots a year ago. 

Reinforcing bars have advanced 15 cents per cwt on base 
price. 

Prices of homes for sale are advancing rapidly. This 
has been brought about through the concession to probable 
rising costs of all building materials. 


(By Special Correspondence te THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SEATTLE:—The quotations on all building materials 
in this territory continue to ascend. but this fact does 
not seem to check the zeal of investors in contracting 
ahead for all items that enter into the season’s projects. 


The most serious aspect of the situation is the delay 
in arrival of materials from the East due to the car short- 
age and, as it is believed here, reactions from the steel 
strike. Lumber is higher. the mills accepting only the 
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higher grades of finishing stock which pay the largest 
pronts. The coastwise water rates between California 
and Puget Sound, under which the Nevada plaster used 
so generally in this territory has been traveling, have been 
advanced 85 per cent in 60 days, compelling material 
corporations to use the all-rail routes. This is gradually 
stiffening quotations. Claybourn fire brick, imported in 
large quantities from British Columbia, is costing job- 
bers $2.50 per 1000 more money than a week ago, and 
enquiries have now centered round Troy, Idaho, where 
a price differential can be secured. 


There has been a slight easing off in the supply of 
cultivator steel which has been scarce through the last 30 
days. Jobbers report their ability to resume quotations. 


(By Special Correspondence te THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
BIRMINGHAM: 


Birmingham reports many new _ buildings projected. 
Among the number several apartment houses, a new hotel 
and half dozen store buildings. “The Dulion”’~ Apart- 
ments. a seven-story fhreproof building on the corner of 
F-leventh avenue and Twenty-first street South was com- 
menced this week. The approximate cost of this build- 
ing is $300,000.00. It is also rumored that the Loew thea- 
trical interests will build a new theater here this year, with 
a seating capacity of 2500. A contract for two mercantile 
houses was let to-day and it is claimed in real estate 
circtes that many more are now under negotiation. The 
demand for business houses continues strong. It is stated 
upon reliable authority that large Eastern hotel oper- 
ators are seriously considering Birmingham with a view 
of constructing a 600-room commercial hotel. 

As spring approaches, many inquiries are made regard- 
ing home building and there seems a probability that this 
year will break all previous records for residence con- 
struction. 

The price of building material shows no signs of imme- 
diate decline: in fact, it is believed that there will be 
further advance as the urgent need for buildings increases. 

The output of lumber will have to be increased by south- 
ern mills if they are to meet the pressing demands of 
the country upon this source of supply. The labor ques- 
tion is materially affecting this situation, likewise the mat- 
ter of transportation—car shortage being reported from 
many points. January. weather conditions have seriously 
retarded logging operations. Many lumber sections are 
poorly provided with roads upon which logs can be hauled 
in bad weather. Extensive road building now planned for 
1920 will relieve this trouble to some extent and permit 
the use of heavy trucks where now it its practically im- 
possible to utilize them for that purpose. 
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(Ry Special Correspondence te THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


CHICAGO :—Architect Chas. Herrick Hammond, presi- 
dent of the I]linois Society of Architects, is predicting a 
serious condition in the building situation in the near future 
unless something is done to relieve the shortage in some 
lines of material as well as in labor. He points out that 
the shortage. particularly in glass and in steel sashes, 
has already caused delays in many of the improvements 
in the Chicago district. The lack of production, due to 
labor conditions and congestion in transportation, are the 
principal causes at this time. Mr. Hammond predicts that 
present high prices of materials will continue for at least 
two years longer. 


Department of Architectural 
Engineering 


_ Features of the Mechanical Equipment of 
the sain N. Y., Prison Buildings — 


LEWIS F. ie New York State Architect 


By Grorce B. NicHoLs* 


OR a number of years the State of New York 

has had numerous commissions and depart- 
ments studying the problem of the proper housing 
of State dependents, particularly that division 
housed in the State’s prisons. The outcome of 
these studies has been the development of two 
State prisons, one being constructed at Wingdale, 
to be known as the Wingdale Prison, and the 
other to be a new prison at Sing Sing. 

In the dev elopment of a State institution it has 
been found by experience that at least forty per 
cent of the total cost of the institution is required 
for the mechanical dependencies of said institution. 
In the majority of cases in institutional planning 
these items have been somewhat ignored, making 
it necessary, during the life of the institution, com- 
pletely to remodel the system installed, and never 
having a completely balanced unit. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the central heating plants in 
most of the State institutions, the original design 
for which was not adapted for the final institution, 
making it necessary from time to time completely 
to remodel the central plant as the institution in- 
creased in size. 


For the past six years the State Architect, Lewis 
F. Pilcher, has required that his Engineering De- 
partment accumulate such data as was available in 
all of the State institutions so that in the planning 
of Wingdale Prison this data would be utilized, 
and the institutional mechanical equipment would, 
as nearly as possible, meet the wants for which 
each particular item was to be installed. It is be- 
lieved that the buildings now under construction 
will fulfill these requirements to a great extent. 


In the selection of the site for any institution one 
of the first problems that arises, which should be 
thoroughly investigated before the purchase of 
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land, is that the site has available a suitable and 
sufficient water supply and that the sewage from 
the institution can be discharged into certain creeks 
or rivers without detriment to the surrounding 
communities, and that no objections or injunctions 
will be raised by surrounding property owners. It 
has been found in a large number of cases that 
objections by property owners have raised senti- 
ment to such a pitch that it was impracticable to 
proceed with the development of an institution. 

At ‘Wingdale these two points were carefully 
considered by the State Health Department and by 
numerous experts employed by the State. The 
water supply is to be taken from impounded water 
held back by a large dam to be constructed on the 
upper portion of the property, from whence the 
water will be delivered to mechanical water filters at 
the site of the dam, and from thence the water will 
be piped to the institution, delivering to same by 
gravity. The sewage from the institution will be 
delivered to a trunk sewer which will lead to a 
sewage disposal plant consisting of screen cham- 
bers, Imhoff settling tanks, sand filters and chlorin- 
ating apparatus, from whence the purified effluent 
will be discharged into a nearby creek on the 
property. 

The base of the design has been planned for an 
ulttmate population of fifteen hundred prisoners, 
although the equipment at the present time is for 
a much smaller number. In the heating of an in- 
stitution of this size there still appears to be a 
considerable difference of opinion existing regard- 
ing individual, isolated heating plants and central- 
ized heating plants. Jt may be possible to find 
certain institutions with moderately sized groups, 
heated from a group central plant, where each boiler 
plant is of sufficient size so that fairly economical 
operation mav be maintained. These cases, how- 
ever, rarely, if ever, exist, as these small isolated 
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plants are unable carefully to study the problem 
of combustion, etc., so as to produce a high ef- 
ficiency. It is also unwarranted to stokerize such 
boilers on account of their size, thereby eliminating 
In most cases the use of soft coal on account of 
its objectionable smoke with hand firing; so that 
in practically all cases the boiler plant efficiency, 
obtained from a number of isolated plants, is far 
below one centralized heating plant under the direc- 
tion of one high class engineer. 

The amount of labor, also, can be materially 


reduced by one centralized heating and lighting . 


plant, and all waste of steam can be brought to a 
minimum. It is also possible, in prison construc- 
tion, by having a centralized plant, to have all of 
the operating labor done by inmates with the ex- 
ception of one chief engineer and an assistant on 
each watch. 

In the location of a power house the same should 
be situated in close proximity to the railroad so 
that the coal can be delivered as nearly as possible 
to the firing space in front of the boilers. The 
plant should also be located as nearly central to 
the group of buildings as practicable, making it 
possible to radiate from same to all of the groups 
by the shortest heating lines. Quite often in cen- 
tralized plants the location of the power house 
has to be varied from the above position on account 
of the architectural surroundings. 

In the heating of institutions a large amount of 
discussion has been carried on over a period of 
ten years, in respect to the proper heating medium 
for group heating, whether the same shall be by 
steam (either gravity or vacuum) or by forced hot 
water. 

After going over all of the literature and vari- 
ous plants installed throughout this country and 
abroad, the writer is convinced that any one of 
the above heating mediums or methods can be suc- 
cessfully undertaken at any institution. 

There are certain groupings of buildings and 
methods of administration which have a material 
bearing upon which system should be selected. 
The main point to decide is which system is the 
cheapest to operate during the life of the insti- 
tution, including yearly charges on original cost, 
maintenance and yearly depreciation. One of the 
main considerations in central heating is that the 
system must be as simple as possible, and if a 
steam system is selected, all traps and moving 
mechanism must be accessible, positive in their 
operation and easily inspected. 

Each of these systems has developed a certain 
number of advocates, and the writer is surprised 
to note the various arguments and discussions ad- 
vanced, a large number of which are not based on 
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actual operating facts and fundamental, established 
values. Any statement made that all types of in- 
stitutions can be heated more successfully by one 
system alone is incorrect. 

After going over the entire lay-out of the prison 
at Wingdale it appeared, on account of certain 
fundamental designs and conditions of administra- 
tion, that a vacuum system of heating was prefer- 
able for Wingdale Prison. It would, however, 
have been possible to have heated this institution 
successfully by forced hot water, but the selection 
in system can only be arrived at after a careful 
balance of all the factors surrounding the institu- 
tion in question. 

There is one point that the writer wishes to 
bring out in favor of a hot water system which 
is that the deterioration of the piping system is 
undoubtedly a minimum on account. of. the same 
water being kept continuously in the piping, thereby 
reducing to a minimum the amount. of activity of. 
the water on the inner surface of the piping system. 
This, it is found, is a large factor in the up-keep 
of various institutional plants, as it appears that 
steam piping systems have to be renewed in a 
large number of localities at least once in about 
thirty years, and in a great many cases the return 
steani lines in a shorter period. This, of course, is 
dependent on the character of the water encoun- 
tered and its activity, and the amount of make up 
water required to take care of the losses in the 
institution. In a majority of steam systems it is 
found that the amount of make up water is sur- 
prisingly large. The writer believes, however, that 
if the institutions throughout the State would study 
this phase of the work more, these losses could be 
materially reduced, thereby prolonging the life of 
their heating distribution systems and equipment, 
and also reducing the annual coal consumption. 

The central heating and lighting plant for Wing- 
dale Prison consists of two main rooms, namely, 
a boiler room and an engine and pump room. In 
the boiler room are located four 150 hp. return 
tubular boilers with reserve space for two ad- 
ditional boilers of equal capacity, the present boilers 
being furnished by the Ames Iron Works. 

Various opinions have been raised regarding the 
type of boilers which should be installed. Of 
course, no hard and fast rule can be set, but in 
general central heating plants should consist of 
at least four units. If, therefore, the plant is less 
than 1000 total hp. it would make the units ap- 
proximately 250 hp. each, and this is a small sized 
boiler to adopt for the water tube type. This would 
have a tendency, therefore, for plants under 1000 
total hp. to have boilers of the fire tube type. Plants 
of this kind are in general not warranted in install- 
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ing overhead coal bunkers and coal and ash con- 
veyors, as with the moderate amount of coal used 
and with sufficient prison labor the coal and ash 
can be handled direct from wheelbarrows or four- 
wheel coal cars with side dump. There 1s, however, 
considerable to be said regarding the installation 
of simple, mechanical stokers, even in plants of 


prisoners operating the plant can be completely 
under the control and observation of the engineer 
or guard. Two additional small rooms were pro- 
vided, one for general storage of supplies, and an 
engineer’s office for the keeping of all records, 
etc. In the engine room provision has been made 
for the installation of four direct connected A. 
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LAYOUT OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT. NOTE UNDERGROUND TUNNEL FOR STEAM AND DOMES- 
TIC HOT WATER MAINS 


this size, with plenty of labor, so as to reduce the 
smoke nuisance and make the boilers as efficient 
as possible. In this plant, however, no stokers have 
been provided at the present time. Undoubtedly 
these will be installed at some future date. 

The engine and pump room, for prison work, 
should be combined in one large room so that all 


C. 2,300 volt 3-phase engine-driven generating 
units with direct connected exciters, together with 
main switch board. At the present time two gen- 
erators. one being 50 K. V. A. and the other 
75 K. V. A., are being installed, space being pro- 
vided for two future units of equal capacity, the 
units being arranged with cylinder heads facing 
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each other, thereby making a large open space in 
the center for the desk of the operating engineer. 

In the pump room are located the boiler feed 
pumps, open feed water heater, vacuum heating 
pumps, auxiliary feed water tank, vacuum return 
tank, with numerous traps, etc. All of the feed 
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water to the boilers will be delivered through a V 
notch meter indicating the flow and also provided 
with a recording mechanism so that the total 
amount of water fed to the boilers for any period 
can be determined, making it possible to definitely 
know each day the amount of water evaporated 
per pound of coal, or the efficiency of the plant. 


So as to fully utilize the exhaust steam from the 
engines during the summer and to properly control 
the temperature from one central point, a central 
hot water heating system was installed in the pump 
room with distributing mains to the various build- 
ings for domestic hot water service, thereby placing 
same directly under the control of the chief en- 
gineer. This plant consists of two domestic hot 
water heaters, water tube type, each with a capacity 
of 5000 gallons per hour, together with a storage 
tank of 700 gallons. From the storage tank the 
domestic hot water is supplied to the buildings, 
from each of which is a small return circulating 
line, the circulation being kept up by two motor- 
driven centrifugal pumps located in the pump room. 

From the power house there is installed, under- 
ground, in tile conduit the following service lines: 
one low pressure heating main to utilize the exhaust 
steam from the engines; one vacuum return line; 
one medium pressure steam main for cooking and 
sterilizing purposes, which will be run at approxi- 
mately 40 pounds; one medium pressure return 
line; one domestic hot water line and one domestic 
circulating line. Sufficient expansion chambers are 
installed along the above lines. At each building 
the domestic hot water and circulating lines are 
cross connected, and no circulating line is run 
inside the building as it is believed that there will 
be sufficient draw to keep the domestic hot water 
warm up to the fixtures without undue waste. 

At this prison two types of cell blocks are being 
built. one known as an Interlocking Building, in 
which there are day and dormitory rooms on each 
floor with a certain number of outside cells. The 
day and dormitory rooms are to be heated by direct 
radiators and also to be furnished with forced 
ventilation. The outside cells are to be heated by 
forced hot air rising through vertical ducts and 
distributed in a horizontal air duct in front of the 
cells, with openings above each cell door. This 
has the advantage of eliminating all radiators in 
the cells, and also provides a good circulation of 
air. 

The inside cell block building is heated }v direct 
radiators located along the outside walls and at 
the level of the lower tier of cells. From each 
cell, however, there is a vertical tile duct leading 
to a horizontal exhaust duct running the length of 
the attic, which duct is connected to a motor-driven 
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exhaust fan, thereby drawing fresh air from the 
space in front of the cell through the cell door 
into the cell, and exhausting from the cell in the 
above-mentioned flue. It can, therefore, be seen 
that the amount of air entering each cell is directly 
under the control of the employees of the prison. 

One of the unique features in the sanitary work 
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and conforming with modern practice is that each 
cell is provided with a separate toilet and lavatory 
with push button valve control, the valves being 
located in a V-shaped pipe chamber running ver- 
tically and located between adjacent cells so that 
one pipe riser serves two cells on each floor. 

The day and dormitory rooms in the interlocking 
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building will be supplied with the usual toilet and 
locker rooms. In the basement of the interlocking 
building and cell block building are large shower 
rooms, tile walls, with sufficient shower heads run- 
ning along two sides of the room, each side being 
controlled by a mixing valve under the direct con- 
trol of the guard and near the entrance door. 
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Considerable discussion arose whether it was neces- 
sary to have partitions between the shower heads, 
and it was decided that this was not advantageous 
to the proper administration of a prison. 

The mess hall has been provided with three re- 
frigerating rooms cooled by an isolated refrigera- 
tion plant, motor driven, located in the basement, 
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of sufficient capacity also to make a certain amount 
of cake ice. 

All of the cooking will be done by steam as expe- 
rience has demonstrated this to be the most satis- 
factory method in an institution of this nature. 

The main feature to be considered in the mechan- 
ical installation of a prison is that all equipment used 
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Therefore, all mechanical equipment should be of 
the best. 

While it is not possible in an article such as this 
to describe in any great detail the features entering 
into the design and installation of the mechanical 
equipment of all the various prison buildings, it is 
felt that the matter presented is sufficient to convey 
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APPARATUS FLOOR—MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT, CLINIC BUILDING AND CELL BUILDING. 


ONE BLOWER TO FURNISH 


must be simple, rugged and long-lived. It should 
also be taken into consideration that this class of 
building is generally constructed for over a hun- 
dred years’ service and there is no reason why the 
tvpe now being erected should not last longer. 


FRESH AIR FOR 82 CELLS 


the salient points to be considered. 

The drawings accompanying this article illustrate 
various phases of the heating, lighting and plumbing 
equipment of several of the buildings, and are 
worthy of careful study. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN—DETENTION BUILDING NO. 5 
Showing detail of construction of cells. A reinforced concrete partition between each cell, brick exterior walls 
and brick pipe shaft wall. All windows are heavily barred. 
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SERVICE SYSTEM OF PLUMBING PIPING—OUTSIDE 
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CELL PLUMBING FIXTURFS—PIPING AND VALVES IN PIPE 
SHAFT ACCESSIBLE FROM CORRIDOR 
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CELL BUILDING 


PLANS AND DETAILS 


PRISON BUILDINGS 
WINGDALE, NEW YORK 


LEWIS F. PILCHER 
NEIV YORK STATE ARCHITECT 





APPARATUS FLOOR—MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT, OUTSIDE CELL BUILDING 
TWO BLOWERS TO FURNISH FRESH AIR FOR 286 CELLS 





BASEMIENT P42. 


LLLCVATION 







SECTION NO. 5 eneueees 
OUTSIDE CELL BUILDING oe aan 


Fresh Air to Each Individual Cell DETAILS KITCHEN SINKS 


PRISON BUILDINGS, WINGDALE, NEW YORK 
LEWIS F. PILCHER, STATE ARCHITECT 
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Cabot’s Old Virginia White 
ON BRICKWORK 
The soft, brilliant ‘“whitewash white” effect of Old Virginia 
White is wonderfully appropriate for brickwork, giving the 


flavor and texture of age combined with the cool, clean | 
freshness of new whitewash. Also for stucco and stone. | 








Sample for trial sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 










BOSTON, MASS. 








Brick Chimneys and Wall Shingles finished with Cabot’s aed ascot tin Acc aioe A nSRN Penee cet eee | 
Old Virginia White Cabot’s Quilt, Waterproof Cement and Brick Stains, Conservo Wood 
John Russell Pope, Architect, New York Preservative, Damp-proofing, Water-proofing | 


TUDOR-STONE 


and its Parallel with texture and craftsmanship are the 


Color Colors of Tudor-Stone. They are all natures 
. colors. not the added pigments of artificial products, 
but colors such as nature produces. Both fixed and 

weathering colors are available and our service is 

always ready to explain what Tudor-Stone can do. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869 Myners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office. West Pawlet. Vermont 


ppreuitents: Service Department, 101 Park Avenue. New York 


CHIC BOSTON 





| ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK SHIP ANDO YACHT JOINERY SD 


TRIM ANDO CABINET WORK PERIOD MANTELS. STAIRWAYS 
CHMURCH., BANK ANDO OFFICE SPECIAL FURNITURE AND 
UNTERIORS AND CARVINGS REPRODUCTIONS TO ORDER 


THE HARRIMAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION HARRIMAN 
WORKS AT HARRIMAN, NEW YORK Q) LITA LITY | 


VW/OODWORK 
New Yor« OFFice 
475 FiretH AVENUE 
TevepHone. MURRAY HiLL,. 6762 
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Robert W. Chanler 


Designer, in Co-operation With Architects, of DISTINCTIVE ROOMS 


With Special Reference to 


Ceilings, Overmantels. Stained and Painted Glass 
STUDIOS: 147 AND 149 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Architects are invited to view the important work now being executed 
in these studios, or to ask for photographs of completed work. 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplics as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Seatile, and Birmingham follow The quotations set forth are placed befere readers of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT fo 
afford an accurate review of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge of 
the exact state of the market as to items quoted but will also present a busis to fudae conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 














New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 
BRICK 
Common ........... Dine web se eaare ele ais BO pI ee Gels Ns $30.4 $14.00 $15.00 $18.00 $22.75 
PAGO DEICK inc Shel eralee eg eere de ed ek ~ igteinrele. eadseas eae aback ows 55.00 to 0 00/30.00 to 40.00 46.50 23.00 432.00 to 50.00 
BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 3 
Block partition: 
Si Per 6. fs add Scere lea a ee os ek 0.13 0.10 |~ ae... 0.10%] ..... 
4 in., per sq Meteo ena et ieee nthe Raha bee 0.15 Ol? fe tees O10 “4 ° nee 
Wall coping (single slant): 
Sin. per ling tts aii ctu t ides tave coed eeey eke hes 0.16 O44-  csepase Po Seeks Wl beeen 
V2 iN POO ily hoes eek id Ohh e ial sbi wipe eae hee eel tandees 0.26% O22, \ib  Seaeee “h! “Aide ON raged 
PS i POE IG ct ele a ee oh eu uae aleve acu iaees 0.54 O36 7. seecee. (1 eae JP « exis 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of 
coping the same size. 
, CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags).. 3.40 3.25 3.63 $4.25 4.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 5 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar i iron, refined grade ......... VERS TReU RC Een Seater, weeg 2 j waeeaal, UN ves (fl GegueweS 9 sears 
Bar iron, Gouble. renned.c.ce8 evans wee as de eee tebe... eens. bo cateerccke. weer IE idee ol. es 
Olt Steel bOrs 2s vor nsacwes ¢.65 se etiande Sens Cas eae we nes 2.62: t0.-4.27°% eee) eee 3 cee Ws Qcks 
Shapes ........ eid Co Se Syeda! esate, ple Weds lense en vee e” Eee «| 2.72 to 2.82) -ssace Ji seus wees, oF! “id seavad 
@LASS 2: 
(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists) Ey <= 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets................ “* 750 970 hes gee Mike eceeac te 
Single strength, B quality ........ 0c ccc cece ec ect c eee ee eens 75% TI... Waa 83% |  ..... 
Double strength, : Quality xs.ci-ssnweess yee as ot eee woke sees 77% 79% |  naaee S39: (1 egies 
Double strength, B quality 2.0.0.0... ccc cece cece teen eee 79% G94 Fede Wl eee Needs 
GYPSUM 
Plaster Board: 
2/X2okl * : cmeeesiiore gees eitaeseeuantaudtaecieeeead, dec, | jwetecr Hl  -aricdy 0.36 |; ..... 
DIRS FG: cee teehee ees ee web Gedew eee O45 °F eescee |) cleeeers i) @a5eee- 1) wee as 
S2K90K. V4 sie wi. do Beis eae bi OP aR EOI OS B eR ee See be 0.28 O20: 1° sieeew jf, $$ sitee fo “aieau 
32x36x 5 ia Tee Acta Svar ae ceratena tae cecal a Sle. dsb orga Sie gu aNGra a 5 attis 0.29 0.21% | sn wane 0:36 Po ‘Soewe 
S2XSOR SG. “Shieh ss caressed eet ieee eee oou sien O35 | S4ee8 “Hi -wewec Go -aeece. SP -Saaee 
Plaster blocks: 
2 in. solid, 12x30, per 8q. ft. ..... cece sec cc ccs cern cace O13. | seeeee > Seesee i . wees Ul sesae 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, POF SG. 1. Ant tt tole ew etu uns ee yes Og + |, “emeser GR Jeeta - i Seeder “P)  <seewees 
4in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft. 22... 0... 2. cece eee ences Qa? 8. seta, ol ait WD. “weeeese. |! aeerey 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, DOr SG. tte ses tase ct eet cae wee es 02134) Satse- sehas Wy Geta Sl Seta decees 
HOLLOW TILE 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft........... cece eee e eee $98.80-$111.10] = «.... 7500: Fo  s_saBw 96.00 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft......-.---. ee cece ee eee 148.20-165.10 102.70 105.00 105.00 96.00 
4x12x12 partitions, per l, ‘000 6Ge Tak cide 2S oe cas eee e eee ares 166.70-185.70 199.60 113.00 120.00 108.00 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 SOs Pio atcOnee ea woe Gore cee eeucs 222.30-247 60 150.00 142.00 170.00 132.00 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft........ eee cece cece ee ee eee | eae 205.30 208.00 230.00 192.00 
10x12x12 partitions, per: 1,000 sq. ft20 cnet leeeie nes cakes eee ack 253:.20:° (| caeeges “PO “thaws 216.00 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 8G. Mew one madk eyed wre eames, .° . . euike POS Sil Maen; 4, tae il 0 eras 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000: $05 fte.0 50852 5c8se hie we aceetrs 92.60-103.20 6850 .§ Seeee0 12 -wdeee- (1 -dbewaes 
LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand..........-...--. esse ee ee ee eee 20.00 16.00 to 18.00 18.00 14.50 10.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand............0. cece eee cues 18.00 16.00 to 18.00]: PROG STi 020 ewihecee VP. °° aed 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand. ..5........... cece cece seer eceee 18.00 |  ..... 18.00 || “Seese 2) tetas 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand a Nugent oa getune ae te neaeys Geetidon's 18.00 16.00 to 18.00 1.00 fF «seeee Po 9 anaes 
LIME 
,Common, 200 Ib. bbis., per Dbl. ......--.. eee cere eee cece eee 3.80 160 «f 0 feeeGs 2:85. (fF = “esas 
polenta: 300 Ib. bbis., per bbl. ........ ee cess cece eee ee ees 19.50 18:00: 4 ww eae S25 cee 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton............ cee cece cece e eens 4.00 | aesee | ween 25.00 [oases 
LUMBER 
(Retall Prices per Thousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6....... eee eee e eee ee eees 80.00 7500? fL. sees. Th ase Oh ead 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain).................. 130.00 125,00° i -wabGe Ho “sesem 11) Ategba 
Douglas fir, 6x6 oe V2.9 Yn 80.00 71.00 | wee os 36.50 eee 
oe quartered, Dit a Ad ce ee ess ie eG a tee Sales 325.00 285.00: | waese- "I ‘asade ST. eens 
i plain, PD citice (Bienes (Ss cise ie ot ioe ceed eee ed 225.00 210.00 | &«....- %||  «. at NS head 
Oak’ coring, tt Quartered, “wWhit@s 6.35606 eu sg soot seen Me 220.00 295.00. [> -SSeew JP ‘seate. Gh (acess 
Mie idee Fe AS Sic beet eee be ete eee eee ete neta es 180.00 T8500 6§  vseweete - cateee OP weve 
ance: flooring, $$ Clear... 2... ce ccc eee cece eee eee eee 175.00 E5000: 2 9 3 <iien, 4 g4awe. P) ~aeak 
ogany, 1 in., He Aik Sisters en seeceene, we ewe eeeeeaeeeee, secre S5000°° I wets Al. See. 0 awe 
Sora LO im, coc ce cece cence eee c cece ewer ence eee ceeeeeees 85.00 R200: 1 ‘eiees Ae “sues Sagas 
Cypress, 1 in., F. A. S...... b eee baie thse BS aca erd Se sate oe : 150.00 W30:005 | “eesoer kh Sgeee 'i) “heetes 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yds per Sq.:9d. seis ke Set ees ee seein se peen aeines O40 ) Sse. °b -~Seeee O40.)  weaes 
¢ 
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DEPENDABILITY 








ATLAS-WHITE 


is the ideal cement for. making 
mortar to be used in Pointing, Set- 
ting and Backing. Its non-staining 
quality is one of the reasons why 
Atlas-White is found so often — 
On the Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah Chicago 
Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 


PORTLAND 


Se 


TRADE MARK 


qi o> 





WET WT. 94185 
“T1468 Bag FacToRy 
—— Mb FacTemy 





Upon request we will promptly send to 
architects one or all of three books:— 
“Color Tones in Stucco,” “Non-Stain- 
ing Mortar for Pointing, Setting and Vn ‘Bey ' a 
Backing,” “Cast Stone.” a tz a . ee 
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Late Quotations in Building Materials Markets—Coz.inued 





Cast iron: 
6 .in, and “Heavier oec2i sd swaiedaweinawkedsee acdsee ees ees 
4 in. 


@eeevnaeeezreeoereveseseesveen een ersenenevseneetoecesee seve 


@eeeosveeeeneeeeeaeeeeezrer ser evesteeoeeveeesee en ese eenseeeerane 


ipe) 
ittsburgh basing 
New York, and also 


(Discounts to Store for carload lots on the 
card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 Ibs., are 
27c._ An additional 5 per cent discount is allowed to large 
jobbing interests over those listed below.) 


F. O. B. Pittsburgh F. O. B. Chicago 
Butt WELp 


to 54 &% 38 
20%, to 414% 


Wrought: 
Steel: 

Black, % to 3 in.... 47 

Galv., % to 3 in.... 


to 45% 
10.1 to 30.1% 


Iron: 
Black, to 1% in.. 29% to 344% 11.9 to 22.6% 
Galv., 4% to 1¥% in.. 2% to 234% 39.9 to 4.6% 
Lar WELD 
Steel: 
Black, 2% to 6 in.. 50 &% 41.1% 
I Galv., 2% to 6 in.. 37-44% 27.1% 
ron. 
Black, 2% to 6 in.. 34144% 18% 
Galv., 2% to 6 in..... 214% 9.6% 
PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per tom..........--..000. hi 
Finishing > plaster 6 035:c vee ks occas eeewaees eohee aeee is 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton.........c222eecncccccces - 
RADIATION 
Discount from list on standard heights.............cecseeeee 
REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill.......... 0... ccc cc cece es tc ecees 
Medium steel from mill. .... 0.0... 0c ccc c ect e ce cece nee cee 
ROOFING MATERIAL 
Tarred felt paper: 
No. 1— : lbs. to 100 sq. ft., per tom........ce eee eeecees 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton............- ee ceeee 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft. per ton... ...... cece eee eee 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton........... cece seececoece 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 24% in. corrugation, over 
flat sheets, 30 cents per 100 Ibs......... cece cece cence 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand..............eeceeees 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand...............- 
SLATE ROOFING 
F. O. B. Cars 
Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: 
Best: (Bangor 209 when ose ee eee ees $7.75 to $9.00 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon.................- 6.75 to 7.00 
Pet: ARV os iris baw Ws head Gee ue owe 6.50 to 7.25 
Péach Bottom « sci.cceees kes wntae sense 10.50 to 12.50 
No, d *Chapmats ies osw le sed tee ieeaes 6.25 to 7.25 
Vermont: 
No. 1 Sea. Greenei.. eo. ieee ees eiwices 5.00 to 8.50 
Unfading Green: -<cc0.d 2s ohiiaces Sans 9.00 to 10.50 
BRO eed en hen BO Liale Be ae BR Ve ES 12.00 to 20.00 
Maine: 
Brownsville, U’f’g Black, No. 1...... 12.00 
Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll.............. 0.92 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll.............. 1.22 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in. per Ib.............. eee eeees 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib.............-0000-- 
Angles, 3 to 6 im.... cc cece cece eceece B late. ice wie ieee ee cals 
Zees and teeS........++- esses ee ee ee ere 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill........... eee cee eee eee 
STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed)........... cc cece cece eececes 
STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft........ 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft.... 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft.......... 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft...... 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand 
BQ: ft. cansces tees Sbecanrcuvetutaine socks epee ner ea 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thou- 


sand 69. Bis hea S bee eee Oia dS lea oe eA Ee eee es 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per thousand sq. ft. 
SHEATHING BOARD 


Heavy weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft............ 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft............ 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board 
are in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ft. wide 
(100 sq. ft.) 
WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand...... 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5,00 


per thousand ft. for crating. 


New York 
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45.00 


Chicago 
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19.50 


45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
60.00 


50.00 


55.00 
50.00 


50.00 
45.00 


50.00 


San Francisco 
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18.50-20.00* 
19.50-21.00* 
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Seattle Birmingham 
$22.50 22.00 
24.00 30.00 
5.00 | excess 
5.00 4.25 
per cwt. 2.50 [| = ees 
per cwt. 3.25 | = c«+-- 
per cwt. 3.35 | = eee 
*cewt. 105.00 | <---> 
4.70 to 5. 0.05% 
2 oe 0.053% 
4.10 0.05 
"4.00 4.25 
46.00 @eesee 
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DETAIL, HOUSE OF MR. C. M. BROWN, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Ledge S 


tone House 


By FE. Sipney WiIxLts 


UCH has been written about the beauty 
M and adaptability of the ledge rock of 

Philadelphia and vicinity and its influence 
upon architectural design in that locality, partic- 
ularly in its relation to house buikling. This in- 
fluence may be traced from the early Colonial days 
down to the present day, but perhaps the most 
clever handling of this material has been accom- 
plished during the past ten years, as exhibited in the 
work of Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, FE. B. Gilchrist, 
Mellor & Meigs, and Robert R. McGoodwin. 
~ *Tllustrated by a group of houses at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.., 


by Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects, executed under the personal 
direction of Carl A. Ziegler. 





Ralph Adams Cram, in an article on “The 
Promise of American House Building,’ says, 
“There may be those that find our official architec- 
ture artificial and verbose, our churches eclectic, 
reactionary and archeological, our schools either 
illiterate or damned by intensive (and offensive) 
efficiency, our municipal monsters, such as shops 
and hotels and office buildings, menaced on the one 
hand by the Scylla of anarchic individualism plus 
an intemperate logic, on the other by the Charybdis 
of inherited but unaccommodating ‘orders’—I do 
not know. But if there are such, the picking and 
stealing fingers of criticism are withheld from the 
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whole category of house building.’ This statement 
is particularly applicable to house building in Phila- 
delphia, and much of the beauty of these houses 
may be attributed to the successful use of the long, 
flat, micaceous stone which is found in stratified 





CARVED DOOR 
HOUSE OF MR. JOHN D. McILHENNY 


form close to the soil in that vicinity, and may be 
easily pried out with a crowbar or wedge in long, 
flat pieces. 

It is quite common in Germantown to obtain suf- 
ficient stone from the cellar excavation to erect the 
entire building, which fact explains the very low 
cost of the many interesting houses in German- 
town, where stone houses are less expensive to 
build than either brick or tile. 

The houses illustrating this article are by 
Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects, designed and 
erected under the personal direction of Carl A. 
Ziegler, whose home is in the center of the German- 
town district, in close proximity to the houses 
shown and the quarries from which the stone was 
taken. It is an unusual privilege for an architect 
to live in such intimate connection with his work, 
where the quarrying of the material and the erec- 
tion of the building is really one operation, and the 
homelike character of these houses was no doubt 


greatly influenced by this fact. I can recall the 
statement made by one of the newspaper critics in 
writing of the League Exhibition in New York a 
few years ago, when he naively said that, “Duhring, 
Okie & Ziegler’s houses are reminiscent of home.”’ 

The houses of Rufus W. Scott, Clarence M. 
Brown, and Robert M. Hogue show the ledge rock 
laid up in the Colonial manner, with wide, white 
pointing following the natural outline of the stones, 
so different from the thin, hard, white lines of 
“patent plaster,” used by the operative builder in 
that vicinity, who with great ingenuity has devised 
a stock plan which, when painted white, is adver- 
tised as Colonial after the best traditions, and when 
stained a reddish brown, is a gem of the Eliza- 
bethan Period. 

No attempt is made to give the stones in these 
houses a dressed level bed, but great care 1s used 
to have the stone laid horizontal with natural ends. 
The texture of the surface of the wall depends 
upon the ruggedness of the rock face, and the width, 
texture and color of the pointing. The photographs 
do not show the wonderful color effect ot these 
walls. The blue vein of the rock is carefully avoided 
for face work, although it is a harder stone than 
the gray, and particularly adapted to foundation 
work. The face stone varies in color from a silvery 
gray showing a great deal of mica, to rich brown- 
ish tones caused by the cleaving of the rock along 
the seams, which gives a fine weathered effect. Mr. 
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HOUSE OF MR. RUFUS W. SCOTT, GERMANTOWN, PHIL 
WORK IN GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA., BY DUHRING, OKIE & ZIEGLER, ARCHITECTS 


EXECUTED UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF CARL A. ZIEGLER 


THE AMERICAN 


Ziegler calls attention to the fact that the Italian 
masons who do most of the mason work in this 
vicinity soon acquire the ability to select proper 
color combinations. and show great interest in 
properly placing the large and sma!l stones in the 
walls, which may seem a very simple matter, but 
in reality can only be done effectively by those hav- 
ing a true art sense, and a proper appreciation of 
the material they are using. 

The detail of the house of Mr. Clarence M. 
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analyzing this house, and he sugyested that I calk 
it “Transitional,” if it must have a name. 

To my mind one of the most charming things 
about this house 1s the introduction of teatures 
quite foreign to the traditional Colonial forms. The 
pergola which serves as a dining terrace, recalls 
very delightfully the well known pergola of the 
Capuchini Convent at Amalfi; yet how well it fits 
into the picture! The walls of this house are laid 
up of rough stone, but with very little rock face. 
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Brown is a particularly fine example of the use of 
larger stones at the corners forming natural quoins, 
which tie the walls together in an informal and 
practical manner, and give the impression of stabil- 
ity and true craftsmanship so sadly lacking in most 
building structures to-day. 

Much stone is being shipped from Germantown 
to other sections of the country, but the art of lay- 
ing it up in this interesting manner is not yet 
generally understood. 

In the house of Mr. Franklin Baker we have a 
very interesting example studied from the Dutch 
Colonial type. JI asked Mr. Ziegler’s assistance in 


HOUSE OF MR. C. M. BROWN, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. The joints between the stones are filled flush with 


a mortar made of screened Jersey gravel to give 
it a fairly rough texture, the whole is then given 
two coats of Government whitewash such as is 
used on our lighthouses, and after a year of weath- 
ering the walls have a textum very similar to 
some of the old walls about Naples. The addition 
of a few face stones here and there adds to the 
charm. What a contrast to the ordinary un- 
imaginative stucco walls we see so much of! 

I think the term, “Glorified Pennsylvania Farm- 
houses,” describes this group of Colonial houses 
better than any phrase I can think of. 
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In the English house of Mr. John D. MclIlhenny 
we find the Germantown ledge stone put to another 
use. Here it supplants the limestone commonly 
used for cut stone in this vicinity. I have never 
seen another case of this stone being pierced, as 





DETAIL OF CORNER OF RUG ROOM 
IN HOUSE OF MR. JOHN D. McILHENNY 


shown on the stone balcony of this building. It 
required courage to use so soft and porous a stone 
for this purpose, and I understand the masons ob- 
jected to making the attempt, but the result has 


amply justified the designer’s faith in the material: - 


for the soft, weathered effect of this balcony and 
the cut stone forming the heads and jambs of the 
doors and windows recalls the texture which we 
admire so much in the cld mansions of England. 
The building is a fireproof structure, and was 
designed to house Mr. McIlhenny's wonderful col- 
lection of pictures, furniture and rugs. It has been 
dione in an informal manner, which is such a pleas- 
ant contrast to the usual “Art Gallery” attached to 
so many of our large American homes, where the 
treasures of art are treated as exotic things, and 
are not brought into intimate connection with the 
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family life. The-sestraint exhibited in the design- 
ing of the intersar is worthy of comment. It is 
seldom that the collection itself 1s permitted to 
form an architectural feature of the building, 
but it is evident in this house that the architect 
was principally interested in furnishing a_back- 
ground that would best harmonize with the objects 
that were not to be exhibited, but really to form a 
part of the building. What a contrast to the man- 
ner in which the craftsmanship of bygone years is 
exhibited in some of our Museums, where the 
classic lettering over the entrance would be more 
descriptive if it were spelt, “Morgue”! Art is not 
a dead issue, and it really requires very little 
imagination to hear the thud of the mallet, as we 
contemplate the craftsmanship exhibited in a vigor- 
ous bit of mediaeval sculpture where every tool 
mark stands out as clearly as in the day when, in- 
spired by a religious devotion, the blow was struck. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. McIlhenny’s example 
may find many followers, and that we may find more 
specimens of truly great art brought into closer con- 
tact with our daily life. It is only through intimate 
contact with really fine art that we can comprehend 
its true message, which is to all people, and not by 
treating it as an erotic thing, to be taught in 
“finishing schools” for young ladies, as a subject for 
light conversation. It is a sad fact that one may 


finish a full college course in this country without 
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having devoted one hour to the study of Fine Arts. 

It was not so in the early days of our history 
when our forefathers were face to face with the 
stern realities of life. Their problems were solved 
by straight thinking and hard work, and this fact 
is faithfully recorded in their architecture. From 


the manuscripts of Washington and Jefferson and 
many less prominent men of the period we learn 
that the study of architecture and the kindred arts 
was part of the education of every intelligent man. 
As a result we fail to find examples of illiterate 
buildings recording the history of that period. 





VIEW IN LIVING ROOM, LOOKING TOWARD RUG ROOM 
HOUSE OF JOHN D. McILHENNY, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Law as to Architectural Practice 


Construction of Contracts as to Amount of Architect's 
Compensation 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


tract as to the amount to be paid an architect 

for his services, it does not follow that this 
is an absolute assurance against disputes and liti- 
gation on the subject, though there is no doubt that 
a written contract, properly drawn, is much prefer- 
able to allowing the matter of compensation to rest 
upon quantum meruit or the reasonable value of the 
architect's services. The present article 1s concerned 
solely with cases where the courts have been called 
upon to construe definite written contracts, for a 
specified compensation, usually on a_ percentage 
basis, where claims have been made and disputed 
as to what the wording of the contract, as apparent- 
ly contemplated by the parties at the time of 
execution, includes. In such cases the cardinal rule is 
that the parties will be held strictly to the terms of 
their contract where that is clear and unambiguous. 
That disputes may arise upon contracts which are 
apparently clear and unambiguous, iiowever, 1s well 
evidenced by a very recent case, where the contract 
stipulated for “a commission of 5 per cent. of the 
cost of the work,” and no less than four disputed 
claims arose after completion of the work as to 
what these words included. 

An architect wrote a bank as follows: “I pro- 
pose and agree to furnish the plans, specifications, 
and detailed drawings necessary to erect your build- 
ing, including supervision of the work, preparing of 
contracts, and the usual and customary services of 
an architect, for a commission of 5 per cent. upon 
the cost of the work, exclusive of the interior equip- 
ment of the vaults and wood furniture, rugs and 
draperies.” This proposition was accepted by the 
bank, which made a contract for the erection of the 
building at a price of $59,000, $1,000 more than the 
architect estimated it would cost. This contract was 
prepared by the architect, and contained a clause 
providing that all questions in dispute should be de- 
termined by him. As the work proceeded changes 
were made in details. These changes required re- 
vised drawings, which were prepared by the ar- 
chitect as required. In this way the cost of the 
building was gradually increased until it amounted 
to $114,880.87. The specifications, which were also 
prepared by the architect. contained this provision : 


| VEN where there is a definite written con- 


“All old material to become the property of the 
contractor, and may be used in the new work upon 
the approval of the architect.” The architect was 
paid without question 5 per cent. on the total cost 
of the building. He sued to recover additional 
amounts as follows: First, a claim for services for 
preparing revised drawings ; second, for services as 
an arbitrator under the clause in the contract re- 
quiring him, as an architect, to settle all disputes; 
third, an additional commission on the value of the 
material in the old building which was given the 
contractor to be used by him in the new building; 
fourth, a claim for compensation because there was 
delay in the construction of the new building, the 
original date fixed in the contract being February, 
1914, when in fact the structure was not completed 
until October, 1914. 

In affirming a judgment for the defendant, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Osterling v. First 
National Bank (1918), 105 Atl. 633, dealt with 
these items as follows: 

As to the first item of the claim, the architect 
“proposed and agreed to furnish all necessary plans 
and specifications to erect the building.” This was 
held to contemplate not only the plans which he had 
already prepared, but to include any and “all” plans 
which in the process of erection might be called for. 
As an architect he was doubtless familiar with the 
fact that most owners in the course of building 
make changes in both plans and specifications, and 
he was fairly to be presumed to have contemplated 
that when he stated that the cost would be $58,000. 
If he regarded the work of preparing the drawings 
as work outside of the contract, he should not have 
accepted the percentage on the total cost, $114,000. 
He could not claim both the percentage on the total 
cost and extra compensation for preparing the 
drawings, which increased the total cost, but he 
must be held to his contract, which was clearly 
expressed. 

It was held that he was not entitled to extra com- 
pensation for his services as an arbitrator in a dis- 
pute between the owner and the contractor, as this 
was included in his contract obligation to perform 
“the usual and customary services of an architect.” 

The third item was also held dependent upon the 
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contract, and not allowed. By a clause in the speci- 
ficatians the material in the old building became the 
property of the contractor, but leave was given to 
him to use it in the new building or so much of it 
as was suitable therefor under the architect’s ap- 
proval. The architect offered to prove that its value 
was $25,000. When he made his offer he knew 
that the old material was in existence, and that it 
was to be used by the contractor. With this knowl- 
edge, in his own contract, he fixed his commission 
at 5 per cent of the “cost of the work.” Obviously, 
the court said, neither he nor the bank contemplated 
a commission on an additional sum of $25,000, nor 
did the value of the old building material enter into 
the calculation at all. If he had said that he was 
to be paid a commission on the cost of the work, 
plus the value of the old material, there would have 
been a basis for his claim. 

The claim for compensation for delay was also 
held to be without merit. The contract under which 
he claimed fixed no time within which his services 
were to be completed. The building actually cost 
almost double the amount originally contemplated, 
and his commissions were correspondingly in- 
creased. “This,” the court said, ““‘was adequate com- 
pensation for the delay incident to the construction 
of the enlarged building, but this is not the reason 
for our refusal to allow his claim. He was not en- 
titled to make it under the contract which he him- 
self prepared.” 

Other cases in various jurisdictions illustrate this 
principle. Thus, a county employed a contractor 
to build a courthouse according to plans and speci- 
fications furnished by architects, the work to be com- 
pleted December 15, 1884, the contract providing 
that any charges by the architects for supervising 
the work after the time for completion on account 
of the contractor’s failure to complete should be 
deducted from the amount of the contract. The 
architects, familiar with the terms of this contract, 
agreed to superintend the work for $700. The 
first contractor abandoned the work, and it was let 
to another. The second refused to insert the pro- 
vision as to the completion by December 15, 1884, 
and the work was not completed until August, 1885. 
The architects sued the county to recover for extra 
services in superintending after December 15, 1884. 
It was held they could not recover, since their con- 
tract was without limit or conditions as to time, and 
all the county was obliged to do was to have the 
work done within a reasonable time. — McDonald 
v. Whitley County (1887), 8 Ky. L. Rep. 874. 

A written offer was made to prepare plans and 
specifications of a building for 3 per cent on the 
total cost and supervise the construction for 114 
per cent. It was accepted in the following terms: 
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‘Payments to be made on monthly estimates. <Ac- 
cepted, conditioned upon this agreement terminat- 
ing in twenty-four months from June 1, 1896,” to 
which the architect signified his agreement in writ- 
ing. It was held that the agreement clearly con- 
templated payments each month of 3 per cent upon 
the estimated cost of each month's work, and the 
architect could not recover in the absence of any 
monthly estimates having been made, or of any fact 
entitling him to payment upon this construction of 
the contract. Of course, if the action of the owner 
in postponing the work until June 1, 1918, so as to 
avoid the contract, could be traced to bad faith, it 
is probable that such delay would found an action 
for damages for breach of the contract. 

When the action began, the plaintiff had com- 
pleted the plans and specifications. He relied upon 
a custom entitling architects, under contracts of this 
general nature, upon such completion, to 2 per cent 
of the total estimated cost of the work. It was held 
that evidence of such a custom was in direct con- 
flict with the written agreement of the parties, and 
the latter must govern. As the contract was free 
from ambiguity, evidence of conversations preceding 
and accompanying its execution as to the time of 
payment analogous to the custom, was also held in- 
advisable—Davis v. New York Steam Co. (1898), 
33 N. Y. App. Div. gor. 

A contract fixed the architect's compensation at 
214 per cent of the cost of the proposed courthouse 
building for the plans and specifications, and 2% 
per cent additional for supervising the erection 
thereof, but provided that “should contract for 
building not be let,” the architect was to receive 
“$1,000 only for plans and specifications, same to 
be applied as part payment in the event of the build- 
ing going ahead at some future time.”’ The county 
afterwards completed a courthouse on other plans 
and specifications accepted after advertisement. It 
was held that the contract was clear and unambigu- 
ous and parol evidence was inadmissible to show 
that “the building” did not mean any courthouse 
building the county might afterwards erect, but only 
such as might be erected according to the plaintiff's 
plans and specifications, and the county was not 
liable in excess of the $1,000.—Gauntt v. Chehalis 
County (1913), 72 Wash. 106, 129 Pac. 815. 

A contract stipulated for 24 per cent of the esti- 
mated contract price for the plans and specifications 
and 214 per cent of the actual construction cost for 
supervision. It was held the architects were entitled 
to 5 per cent on work completed, plus 24 per cent 
on buildings never constructed, but for which they 
furnished plans and specifications. —- Spencer v. 
New York (1917), 179 N. Y. App. Div. 69, 166 N. 
Y. Supp. 177. 
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Where the evidence showed an express contract 
of employment as architect of a building for a speci- 
fied percentage of the cost it was held that an addi- 
tional charge for providing a superintendent tor the 
worked was unwarranted — Espert v. Ahlschlager, 
(1905), 117 Ill. App. 484. 

The owner cannot read into the contract condi- 
tions which it does not contain. An architect was 
employed under an express contract to prepare 
plans and specifications for a building, which were 
accepted and submitted to contractors. The price 
was expressly agreed upon, and was to be 3% per 
cent of the estimated cost, $70,000. The lowest 
bid offered was $69,800. The owner refused to 
build and also refused to pay the architect any com- 
pensation for his services, a defense that only 134 
per cent was to be paid if the owner should not 
build, and that the plans were defective and discon- 
formed to city ordinances were held not supported 
by the evidence and the architect was allowed to re- 
cover.—Vaky v. Phelps (Tex. 1917), 194 S.W. 601. 

An early case, often cited, illustrating this prin- 
ciple is Chicago v. Tilley (1880), 103 U. S. 146. 
A city and a county made an agreement for the 
erection of a city hall for their joint use, whose 
general exterior design should be of uniform char- 
acter and appearance, one half to be built by the 
city, at its own expense, and the other by the county. 
The county had previously appointed its own archi- 
tect. The city appointed the plaintiff as its archi- 
tect, and he prepared plans and specifications for 
the city’s part of the building. These did not har- 
monize with the plans and specifications prepared 
by the county’s architect, and the city refused to ac- 
cept the plaintiff's services in supervising the erec- 
tion of the building. The trial court held that he 
was entitled to compensation at the rate for which 
he was to do the whole work under the contract 
for drawing the plans and specifications and super- 
intendence. On appeal the city claimed that the ar- 
chitect’s contract was not only to prepare the neces- 
sary plans and specifications for the city’s portion 
of the building, but to obtain the approval and adop- 
tion of his plans by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. The Supreme Court of the United States 
held that this was not the meaning of the contract. 
The city could not reasonably expect any architect 
to give his time and labor in devising plans for a 
building on the condition that he was to receive no 
compensation unless he procured the assent to his 
plans of another body of fifteen persons, which had 
employed its own architect to devise plans for the 
same building. No prudent man would agree to 
such a contract. It seemed to the court reasonably 
clear from the contract itself, and the circumstances 
under which it was made, that the city took the risk 


of securing the agreement of the county to some 
mutually acceptable plan. 

The terms of the contract may be ceae as to the 
commission to be paid, but there may be a dispute 
as to what amount it is to be computed upon. Let- 
ters constituting a contract showed clearly that the 
architect was to be paid 5 per cent on the total 
cost of materials and labor furnished for the con- 
struction of a tomb. The evidence showed that 
while the parties might have originally contem- 
plated a $70,000 tomb, they subsequently agreed on 
plans for a $40,000 tomb, and the plans actually pre- 
pared and accepted were for a tomb not to exceed 
in cost $40,000, the actual cost of the tomb as 
erected. It was held error to permit the architect 
to recover commissions for plans of a tomb which 
was to cost $70,000. -— Osterling v. Carpenter 
(1911), 230 Pa. 153, 79 Atl. 405. 

An owner agreed to pay 214 per cent upon the 
estimated cost of the buildings, but there was noth- 
ing in the contract to show what that was. It was 
held that estimated cost meant the reasonable cost of 
buildings erected in accordance with the plans and 
specifications, and not necessarily the amount of 
some actual estimate agreed upon by the parties, 
nor an estimate or bid accepted by the owner. 
Therefore, estimates and bids by builders, which the 
architect had obtained for the owner in pursuance 
of the contract, were admissible in evidence to show 
what the estimated cost was, although the bids had 
not been accepted. — Lambert v. Sanford (1887), 
55 Conn. 437. 

In an action by an architect to recover under a 
contract entitling him to a percentage on the cost 
of a building, expert evidence is admissible to show 
what the cost of such a building would be where 
the actual cost is capable of proof. Israels v. Mac- 
donald (1907), 123 N. Y. App. Div. 63, 107 N. Y. 
Supp. 826. 

If a contract is made to superintend the construc- 
tion of a building for a specified lump sum, and the 
owner during the progress of the work makes 
changes requiring a longer time to complete the 
building than was originally contemplated, entailing 
extra work upon the superintendent, the latter can 
recover compensation therefor, though the owner 
acted in bona fide in making the changes. The 
superintendent need not, in such a case, give the 
owner notice that he expects additional compensa- 
tion for such additional service. Smith v. Bruyere 
(Tex. 1912), 152 S. W. 813. So, where it would 
have taken only eight or nine months to perform 
the work as originally planned and specified, where- 
as it required eighteen to nineteen months because 
of alterations, reasonable compensation could be re- 
covered for extra services in superintending the 
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building and additional improvements, if such extra 
services were not provided_for by the superintend- 
ent’s contract. — Shear v. Bruyere (Tex. 1916), 
187 S. W. 243. 

Similarly it was held in Baker v. Pulitzer Pub. 
Co. (1903), 103 Mo. App. 54, 77 S. W. 585, that 
where architects, in addition to the work which they 
had contracted to do for a fixed price, do other 
work for the owner, they may recover the reason- 
able value of such extra work, provided it was or- 
dered by the owner to be done, or he had promised 
to pay for it. 

But it appears that an architect would not be en- 
titled to recover an additional percentage to the 
contract 5 per cent on a recovery had by the con- 
tractor against the owner for damages caused by a 
delay in the work whereby the contractor was 
obliged to pay an advanced price for materials, the 
delay entailing on the architect no extra expense, or 
damage.—Boller vy. New York (1907), 117 N. Y. 
App. Div. 458, 102 N. Y. Supp. 729. 

An order by an owner who changes his mind as 
to the kind of building he wants, necessitating en- 
tirely new plans, accepted by the architect, makes 
an entirely new contract, and both sets of plans 
must be paid for. An architect agreed in writing 
with an owner to make the plans and specifications 
for a proposed building and superintend its con- 
struction for a stipulated price. After accepting 
the plans and specifications made, the owner aban- 
doned the idea of erecting the building in accord- 
ance therewith, and ordered the architect to make 
new plans for an entirely different structure, which 
he did. The accepted order for the second set of 
plans constituted a new contract which had no re- 
lation to the work done under the written contract, 
and the architect was entitled to compensation for 
the second set in addition to the price agreed upon 
in the written contract.—Fitzgerald v. Walsh 
(1990), 107 Wis. 92—Hand v. Agen (1897), 96 
Wis. 493. Such work cannot be said to be in the 
contemplation of the parties when the original con- 
tract was made. There was no meeting of minds on 
the subject. In such circumstances an implied 
promise arises to pay for the extra or independent 
work, in the absence of anything in the contract to 
the contrary. 

On the same principle, where an architect em- 
ployed to draw plans for a building, the cost of 
which will not exceed a specified sum, submits plans 
and specifications in compliance with the agreement. 
he cannot be deprived of his compensation by th> 
owner’s action in insisting upon various additions 
and embellishments not contemplated when the con- 
tract was entered into.—Diboll v. Grunewald, 7 La. 
Ann. 59 (Orleans, 1910). 
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An even stranger case illustrating this principle is 
the following: A contract by a county with an ar- 
chitect for plans and specificaticns for a courthouse 
and superintendence provided the cost should not 
exceed $100,000, and if the bids should exceed that 
limit, or the county require changes of the plans or 
new plans, the architect should furnish these with- 
out additional expense. The contract provided the 
architect should receive 5 per cent of the actual 
cost of the completed building. The architect did 
prepare plans as contracted for, but after acceptance 
the county made changes requiring a building cost- 
ing $149,603. It was held that, though the con- 
tract was badly drawn, and apparently contained 
inconsistencies, the architect was entitled thereunder 
to his commission on the total cost of the building. 
—\Wreatherbogg v. Board (1901), 158 Ind. 14, 62 
N. E. 477. 

Changes made in the plans of a building so that 
it would contain more stores and produce a greater 
rental made at the request of the owners and after 
the contract for erection under the original plans 
had been entered into, are extras for which the ar- 
chitect may recover additional compensation.— 
Johnson v. O’Neill (1914), 181 Mich. 326. 

ENTIRE AND SEVERAL CONTRACTS 

A contract for architect’s services may be several 
or entire. A party to an entire contract who has 
partly performed it and subsequently abandons the 
further performance according to its stipulations, 
voluntarily and without fault on the part of the 
other party or his consent thereto, can recover noth- 
ing for such part performance. Where an archi- 
tect is employed to prepare plans and specifications 
for and to superintend the construction of a build- 
ing at a compensation of 5 per cent of the contract 
price of the building, that is an entire contract, and 
if the architect afterwards sues, alleging only the 
drawing of the plans and specifications, without al- 
leging any excuse for the failure to superintend the 
erection of the building, there can be no recovery. 
—Spalding County v. Chamberlin (1908), 130 Ga. 
649, 61 S. E. 533. 

But if, after such a breach of the contract by the 
architect, the owner not only retains the plans and 
specifications, but puts them to his own use, this 
is equivalent to an election to abide by the terms 
of the original contract, and he thereafter holds 
the plans under these terms. Even when work to be 
performed under an entire and indivisible contract 
has not been done according to its precise terms, 
still, if the service is received, and is of benefit to 
the owner, he is liable for the value of the service 
rendered, and the architect may recover such value 
in a suit on a quantum meruit—cCollins v. Frazier 


(Ga. 1919), 98 S. E. 188. 
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An architect contracted with a board for plans 
and specifications of a building and its superintend- 
ence for “5 per cent on the cost of construction.” 
He completed the plans and specifications and super- 
intended the work until he was, legally, discharged. 
He was held entitled to recover the contract price 
for his plans and specifications and his services as 
superintendent up to the time of his discharge, and 
the value of his plans and specifications for that 
portion of the work which he did not superintend, 
on a quantum meruit. The contract afforded no 
data by which the relative value of the plans, etc., 
as distinguished from superintendence, could be 
ascertained. Shipman v. State (1877), 42 Wis. 
377. In Hand v. Agen, supra, there was proof that 
where the total percentage contracted for was 4 per 
cent of the cost, the proportion applicable to 
preparation of plans, etc., was 214 per cent. 

Architects were employed by owners to prepare 
the plans, specifications, etc.. and oversee the con- 
struction of a building in consideration of 4 per 
cent of the cost. The architects had reduced the 
terms negotiated for from 5 per cent to 4 per cent 
actuated by the fact that their employment was to 
extend to the interior decorations. When consider- 
able work had been done under the contract, but 
little of it on the interior decorations, the owners 
wrote the architects they had concluded to do the 
interior decoration work themselves. Six weeks 


later the architects ceased work. It was held they 
were not entitled to recover for work on the interior 
decorations during that six weeks, unless it was 
done by the owner’s request. The contract was an 
entire contract. The owner could repudiate it in 
part, and order such part of the work not to be done. 
But in such case, the architects could either treat 
the repudiation of the part as a breach of the entire 
contract, and discontinue all work, or could waive 
the breach as to all other parts of the werk not 
contained in the part repudiated, by continuing the 
work.—De Prosse v. Royal Eagle, etc., Co. (1902), 
135 Cal. 408, 67 Pac. 502. 

When a contract provides for separate items and 
the price is apportioned to each item, it is severable, 
and the architect may recover for one item, though 
he may not recover for other items. An example 
of such an agreement is the following: An agree- 
ment to furnish complete working drawings and 
specifications, and also to supervise the construction 
of the building, for a fee of 5 per cent of the cost 
thereof for all services as architects, providing that 
“one-fifth of this fee is payable upon the acceptance 
of the preliminary sketches, balance two-fifths ad- 
ditional upon the completion of the aforesaid work- 
ing drawings and specifications, and the remaining 
two-fifths of the fee to be payable pro rata with 
the architect’s certificates as issued.’—Audubon 
Bldg. Co. v. Andrews (1911), 187 Fed. 254. 
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Americanizing the Plague Spots 


HOSE who are interested in the better Ameri- 

canization of our alien population will be 
gratified to learn that it is proposed to Americanize 
the oriental section in New York City, commonly 
known as Chinatown. This section, for a long 
time maintained a certain theatrical aspect and 
in many ins:ances not historically correct, has been 
the Mecca for out of town visitors and a lucrative 
spot toward which the sight-seeing cars have taken 
thousands yearly. While its outward aspect has 
possessedl a certain attractiveness, beneath the sur- 
face there is always to be found such squalor and 
depravity as to make Chinatown notorious in our 
criminal court records. 

At last there arises a movement to “clean up” 
this section. Such work should not be confined to 
this special location. There are “ghettos” and 
“quarters” equally plague spots and where our own 
tongue is rarely spoken. 

One thing the war has very thoroughly taught 
and that 1s the need of encouraging every move- 
ment sceking to better Americanization. We shall 
never be the solidly united people necessary to the 
formation of a great national spirit until all these 
locations in every city in the United States where 
aliens congregate and where the language and daily 
habits are but a transplantation from some foreign 
country, are cleaned and the broad light of our 
American ideals permitted to penetrate. 


A Plea for Originality 

AREFUL examination -of the design submit- 

ted in recent important architectural compett- 

tions again suggest the query: Is architecture as 

practiced both an art and a business or is it entirely 

a business and have we been deluding ourselves and 

the public in claiming that art was an important 
attribute ? 

Those who successfully practice any art must 

originate and create the beautiful. This being true, 
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and undoubtedly it is, the copyist can never hope 
successfully to become an artist. In fact, the more 
he copies the further will he be from the attain- 
ment of artist rank. 

In the many competitive architectural designs 
that have been submitted in recent important com- 
petitions, who could find any trace of originality 
except in plan, or more than a most indifferent 
appropriation of motives, which have been so many | 
times and so poorly appropriated as to show the 
utmost disrespect for the classic original? This 
utter lack of originality is not new, there 1s no 
sudden decadence in original motive. The habit is 
as old as the history of competitions in this country 
and the record is indelibly stamped in the facades 
of most of the monumental buildings in the United 


' States. 


If architects are to ve seriously taken as artists 
as well as business men they must comply with the 
simple test that all artists successfully pass. They 
must originate. They must show that they can 
stand alone, that they have passed the childish stage 
when with uncertain steps they pursued the way of 
their profession. We have a surfeit of classic 
precedent in this country. 


T would seem that we might at least expect to 
see some evidences of originality emanate from 
the offices of those who scorn to be classed as busi- 
ness men. Unfortunately, however, that is usually 
not the case. 

There has been much talk as to a national type 
and it has been patriotically declared that we should 
produce one. No time has offered greater oppor- 
tunities than the present for the practice of origi- 
nality and the attainment of a national type. 

Architects will say they can indulge in no luxury 
of leisure that would enable them to evolve a type, 
that clients are insistent for speed. So they are, 
but the commission that will later come, from what 
source no one may know, is not insistent for speed 
and an architect may cherish a day-dream even 
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while engaged in hackneyed effort, evolving a mo- 
tive that will be the child of his brain, an original 
creation, and a thing of beauty. That is what the 
. Salon is for. 

Architecture is a business. It is also an art 
which will have to be practiced just as any other 
art. The profession cannot successfully claim 
that the art of architecture is the embodiment 
in modern buildings of elements of design that are 
exact replicas of classical examples. Architects 
must approach the same originality in conception 
of design as do the painter and the sculptor. 

A recent program for a large competition was 
notable as it suggested the style of design that the 
competitors should follow. Such a program simply 
encourages a continuance of copying. Would it 
not be worth while to try the experiment of stating 
in a competition program that the jury will largely 
favor designs that show departure from precedent 
and are not at once indicative to the trained ob- 
server of any one of a dozen buildings scattered all 
over Europe, every detail of which was fully mem- 
orized by architec.ural students before graduation. 


A Mild Protest 


HE writings of “Aero” in the department of 
Architectural Causerie in The Architects’ 
Journal of London have many times been com- 
mended in these pages, and often quoted. The ma- 
ture thought expressed, and a disposition to give 
credit to American architects and their work were 
noted with appreciation, and received with pleasure. 
But, just now we are disposed hesitatingly to reject 
the opinions of this man, especially when we read 
what is undoubtedly meant to describe an actual 
interview. 

This is what “Aero” sets down: 

“It was in Kingsway, three days ago, that I stood 
by the hoarding enclosing the Aldwych site. beyond 
which you may see the north front of Somerset 
House as drawn on the cover of the Journal. As I 
stood waiting for a friendly taxi-driver to carry me 
to Westminster a stranger approached and talked 
in a cheery manner. Needless to say, he was a 
New Yorker. ‘You don’t mind me speaking to 
you,’ was his opening remark. ‘I am a stranger 
to London: in fact, I am an American architect 
looking around at your old buildings.’ ‘This is in- 
deed fortunate,’ was my reply; ‘I also take an in- 
terest in architecture, and just now I am wonder- 
ing what kind of building it is that a fellow citizen 
of yours intends to place on this open site after 
the weeds have been destroyed.’ ‘Gee, you dont 


say. ‘I do, and, furthermore, there is a rumor 
to the effect that this enterprising artist has been 
studying the noble building opposite, designed by 
Sir William Chambers, with a view to emulating the 
character and detail.’ 

“My acquaintance asked me to enlarge on the 


_ fact, which I did, pointing out how difficult it was 


for London architects to obtain commissions of this 
nature either in the metropolis or in any of the 
provincial towns, especially the latter, where 
opinion favors the employment of local talent. 
Further, I asked my chance friend, who seemed to 
be sympathetic, if New Yorkers would countenance 
a Briton building a replica of the old Town Hall 
in New York in proximity to the existing building. 
His reply was emphatic. ‘There would be some 
talk before that took place; we just love you Eng- 
lish, but we don’t want you fooling around with 
your tarnation boxes of bricks in our land.’ 
‘Those are my sentiments, exactly; we don’t mind 
you Americans exploiting the very gentlemanly 
style our great-great-grandfathers took over to 
America, but when you come back here to set up 
a rival establishment outside the windows of what 
was the front of our first Royal Academy we feel 
tempted to ask Sir Oliver Lodge to communicate 
forthwith with the shade of the austere Sir Wil- 
liam.’ We exchanged cards, shook hands, and de- 
parted, my American friend to the Soane Museum 
and I to Tothill Street.” 


HE whole thing smacks of Martin Chuzzlewit. 

It is too reminiscent of Dickens, too far fetched 
in its phrasing to be exact. It is to be noted that 
“we (the writer and a certain American architect) 
exchanged cards, shook hands and departed.” This 
would seem to put the stamp of actuality on the 
interview, but we are yet doubtful. 

Does the American architect of to-day, traveling 
in England, use the vernacular of the poorly edu- 
cated? Does he reply to an unusual statement, “Gee, 
you don’t say?” Does he say “‘tarnation boxes of 
bricks.” etc? We have lived among architects in 
this country for many years, we have intimately 
known them, but we have never experienced this 
sort of conversation, nor have we heard the word 
“tarnation” seriously used, except in books now 
almost out of print. We have found the architect 
in this country fully up to the high average of 
professionally bred men, and we are, therefore, 
led mildly yet firmly to protest against such mis- 
representation of American architects as set down 
in this interview. 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


_ In order to supply our readers with material of current interest, the news and comment appearing in 
issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of actual rather 


than stated date of publication. 


Corcoran Prize Awards 


The prizes which have been awarded to the Seventh Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American Oil Paintings, held re- 
cently in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C., are as 
follows: 

First W. A. Clark Prize of $2,000 (accompanied by the 
Corcoran Gold Medal) to Frank W. Benson for his “The 
Open Window.” Second W. A. Clark Prize of $1,500 (ac- 
companied by the Corcoran Silver Medal) to Charles H. 
Davis for his “Sunny Hillside.” Third W. A. Clark Prize 
of $1,000 (accompanied by the Corcoran Bronze Medal) to 
Edward F. Rook for his “Peonies.” Fourth W. A. Clark 
Prize’ of $300 (accompanied by the Corcoran honorable 
mention certificate) to William S. Robinson for his “Oc- 
tober.” 

The jury on awards consisted of Mr. Willard L. Met- 
calf, New York, chairman; and Daniel Garber, Philadel- 
phia; Richard E. Miller, Paris and St. Louis; Lawton 
Parker, New York, and Charles H. Woodbury, Boston. 


Southern California Architects Meet 


The one hundred and thirty-first regular meeting of the 
Southern California Chapter, A. I. A., was held at the 
City Club, December 11, H. M. Patterson presiding and 
nineteen members present. 

As guests there were present: Mr. Mickeljohn, J. C. 
Hillman. Walter S. Davis, and John Bowler. 

Upon the suggestion of A. F. Rosenheim, the business 
of the evening was postponed in honor of the guests, and 
the president introduced Mr. Mickeljohn, who spoke very 
interestingly and at length upon the life and political con- 
ditions in Mexico as have existed in the past five years. 
Following this the minutes of the 130th meeting were read 
and approved. 

Under “Committee Reports,’ Mr. Withey of the City 
Planning Committee, stated that there had been held two 
conferences of the City Planning Committees of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Municipal League, City Club, City Plan- 
ning Association, Southern California Chapter and other 
societies, together with the members of the City Council, 
and as a result resolutions had been sent and requests made 
upon the council to appoint a commission of fifty to take 
up city planning. 

Mr. Rosenheim of the Special Committee appointed at 
the October meeting rendered a report on the work per- 
formed in the last month relative to the program for 
selecting meritorious architectural work in the city. After 
a general discussion it was moved, seconded and passed 
that the Chapter indorse the program and that the com- 
mittee proceed with its plan as called for by the program, 
reporting at the next meeting the amounts of such funds 
as will be necessary for the undertaking. 

Upon the Secretary calling attention of the members that 
at this time delegates should be chosen for the next In- 
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stitute Convention, it was moved, seconded and carried 
that the selection of delegates be postponed until it has 
been learned definitely when and where the convention for 
1920 will be held. 

Under “Communications” the following were read: 

From E. C. Kemper, executive secretary of the Institute, 
relative to the Institute desiring to foster public sentiment 
in favor of the creation of a Department of Public Works. 
Said letter was accompanied by a circular giving details of 
this plan. Letter was ordered filed. 

From E. C. Kemper, as to the progress of the Post-War 
Committee, inclosing report. Same was ordered filed. 

From Charles Whitaker, editor of the Journal, stating 
that he would be visiting Los Angeles on or near the 2st 
of January, and desired a meeting of the Chapter at that 
time. It was moved and duly voted that the president and 
secretary make arrangements for this meeting. 

Annual election of officers being the next item on the 
program, the secretary read the report of the Nominating 
Committee made at the last meeting. There being no other 
nominations made, it was moved, seconded and passed 
that the secretary cast the ballot. Whereupon the president 
declared the following officers elected to office: G. E. 
Bergstrom, president; H. F. Withey, vice-president; R. G. 
Hubby, secretary; August Wackerbarth, treasurer; A. M. 
Edelman, membcr of the Executive Committee. 

The secretary reported an invitation given by the Wash- 
ington Iron Works to the Chapter to visit its manufac- 
turing plant, and it was voted that the next regular meet- 
ing be held there. H. F. Witney, Secretary, 


Address Women Painters 


At the recent dinner of the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors at the Architectural 
League, the speakers were H. Van Buren Magonigle, past 
president of the League and also of the American Academy 
at Rome, and Captain Ernest Peixotto, one of the eight 
artists who made the official war paintings for this coun- 
try and who was one of the directors of the American 
School of Art of the A. E. F. at Bellevue, France. 

Mr. Magonigle spoke of mural paintings from an archi- 
tect’s point of view, and said the paintings must have cer- 
tain architectural characteristics to harmonize with the 
architectural surroundings, and that a broad line of study 
was needed for the mural painter to obtain the necessary 
understanding for the work. Captain Peixotto, in de- 
scribing the work of the American students at Bellevue, 
said that the A. E. F. men were given a broad point of 
view, as sculptors, painters and architects were obliged 
to take in all the lectures, each learning something of the 
other’s work. 

“Poor boys, they had no redress; they were all sol- 
diers,” said Captain Peixotto. “It was squad right, and 
off they went to the lectures. Later they appreciated the 
benefit they gained.” 
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Seeks Site for Lincoln Statue 


WasHinctTon, D. C., Jan. 17.—For once in its history 
Washington has no place for a work of art. Where 
to place the monument of Lincoln, which was erected in 
1869 by popular subscription, is a problem the solution 
of which had led to a lively controversy. The statue, 
it seems, is out of artistic proportions and out of a site. 
for its removal has been authorized and delayed. 

The old courthouse of the District of Columbia which 
was lacking in artistic merit was remodeled last year. 
The work now being completed, Col. Clarence S. Ridley, 
in charge of public buildings and grounds, finds that the 
statue is not m harmony with the architectural beauty 
on account of its present location and general design. 
The base of the pedestal is six feet from the sidewalk 
and the statue is thirty feet higher. Furthermore, it is 
out of line with the center of the courthouse. 

Citizens of Moline, Ill, have heard of the controversy. 
In reply, they have petitioned Congress to permit the 
removal to that place for sentimental reasons. Lincoln 
is reported to have practiced law in Moline. In connec- 
tion with the transfer, the Washington Society of Oldesi 
Inhabitants has questioned the right of Congress to donate 
and transfer a statue erected by popular subscription by 
the residents of the District of Columbia. 

The suggestion has been made that the statue be placed 
at one of the approaches to the new Lincoln Memorial; 
in the Botanic Garden, near the incomplete Grant monu- 
ment; along the boulevard in the rear of the Washington 
monument, or in the public parks. The American Forestry 
Association wants the statue placed at the end of the 
Speedway facing the South Potomac and surrounded by 
trees. 


Meeting of Landscape 


Architects 


A. D. Taylor of Cleveland, O., was elected president 
of the Mid-West Chapter, American Society of Land- 
scape Architects, at the annual meeting in Hotel Statler. 
Other officers chosen are: Frank Burton of Chicago, vice- 
president; Professor F. N. Evans, University of Illinois, 
secretary-treasurer: T. Glenn Phillips, Detroit, trustee. 
Revision of the by-laws and constitution and matters con- 
cerning ethics were discussed. O. C. Simonds, retiring 
president, read several chapters from his forthcoming 
book, “Landscape Gardening.” R. H. Wilcox, Detroit 
architect, spoke briefly on his contemplated trip to Europe 
and studies at the Academy of Rome, provided by the 
Charles Eliot scholarship, which Mr. Wilcox won. Mr. 
Phillips, consultant to the city plan commission, reviewed 
the commission’s work in this city. 


Annual 





Request for National Housing 
Commission 


(By special correspondence to The Amcrican Architect) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The American Institute of Archi- 
tects has addressed a letter to members of Congress and 
national civic bodies urging the appointment of a commis- 
sion to study the housing situation of the nation. 

The letter submitted to the President’s Industrial Con- 
ference, now in session here, reads: 

“The question of living conditions is seriously engaging 
the peoples of every civilized nation. In the United States, 
as elsewhere, the problem has been forcing itself upon 
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public attention for many years, and even before the war, 
the measure of its gravity was steadily increasing. To-day, 
due to the impact of factors strikingly emphasized by the 
five years of war, this nation finds itself confronted with 
problems of the greatest perplexity, every phase of which 
may be said to relate to living conditions. 

“The house, and the home, must be accepted as the base 
around which the problem revolves. No solution of our 
industrial unrest can be possible until the primary requisite 
of shelter is acknowledged as a crucial factor. In principle, 
it may perhaps be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
we are faced with a shortage in dwelling-places of formid- 
able proportions. Likewise it may also be said that no 
satisfactory plans for meeting this shortage have as yet 
been advanced. 

“No figures are at present available to indicate the 
measure of the need for new dwellings. In New York City 
alone it has been computed by careful survey that no less 
than 30,000 new dwelling-places are needed to care for 
the present shortage. Almost without exception, every 
great city reflects a like condition. 

“The causes for this condition are no doubt many and 
various. They relate to the war, to the cost of building, 
to wages, rents, land and building speculation, and, in- 
cidentally, to the whole fabric of our industrial system. 
The house and the home are an indissoluble parf of the 
National fabric. They cannot be isolated and studied as 
detached symptoms. They must be considered as a part 
of the whole problem, and we believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should at once take steps toward 
the making of a complete and impartial investigation into 
the problem of providing adequate shelter for its increasing 
population. 

“A vast held of experience, as developed in other coun- 
tries, lies ready for cultivation. The advances made by 
other peoples, as expressed in such recent legislative 
enactments as the English Housing Act of i919, the 
Canadian Act of 1919, the Saskatchewan Act of ro19, the 
proposed New Zealand Act, together with the exhaustive 
studies and reports issued by these and other countries, 
provide a large amount of information which is vital to 
any clear conception of the magnitude of the problem. 
By combining the experience of other nations with that 
gained in our own country through the work done by the 
Government itself, as a war measure, we believe that there 
can be constructed a comprehensive report which will 
deal with the problem in an adequate and intelligent man- 
ner and which will be of infinite value to the hundreds of 
perplexed communities that are now seeking information 
and light. 

“Such a report, to be of any value, must be made by a 
group of men and women qualified to deal with the facts 
in a fearless and straightforward manner, for it is only 
through an impartial presentation of all the evidence that 
there may be gained any broad national understanding of 
the extent of the problem and the principles involved. 
We do, therefore, urge upon your consideration the crea- 
tion of a competent agency for the making of this sorely 
needed study. Various bills introduced into the last Con- 
gress indicate that the need for governmental action has 
already been felt, but action, to be most useful to the 
people of the United States, should not longer be delayed. 

“For this pressing problem of housing we bespeak your 
earnest consideration, and we shall be glad to present 
evidence in support of our contentions if you so desire. 

“Very truly yours, 
“WILLIAM STANLEY Parker, Secretary.” 

By order of The Board of Directors, American Institute 
of Architects. 
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Bahai Temple Plans Explained at 
Museum 


Faculty and students of the department of architecture, 
Syracuse Lniversity, went to the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Library Building, and heard a lecture by Charles Mason 
Remey of Washington, D. C., on the architectural prob- 
lems of Bahai Temple, to be erected in Chicago. 

He spoke of the influence of religion upon civilization 
and architecture, stating that each style of architecture 
had been evolved and developed in the temple or religious 
editice of an age of civilization. 

Hle also spoke of the coming universal style of archi- 
tecture eventually to be developed in the great temples 
of universal religion, which will be erected as the peoples 
of all religions, nations and races come together, uniting 
in one great world religion and civilization. The lecturer 
said this unity will prove to be the true soluticn of the 
present struggle and difficulties between the different races, 
religions, nations and classes. 

“Many people have had the vision of a great universal 
temple in which peoples of all races, sects and religions, 
would come together for worship,” said Mr. Remey. 
“Now the people interested in the Bahai movement, for 
religious unity and brotherhood, have arisen to erect such 
a temple. 

“The temple proper, a polygonal Luilding surmounted 
by a dome in the midst of a park, will accommodate the 
worshipers and be a place for reading, meditation and 
prayer. This temple will be the central feature of a 
group of buildings housing auxiliary, philanthropic and 
charitable institutions, such as a hospital with a free dis- 
pensary, an orphan asylum, a home for the aged, a home 
for incurables, schools of various types and a university, 
all of which group of buildings will form a great insti- 
tutional center, uniting religion and practical service to 
humanity.” 


A Valuable Alloy Produced 


A metal lighter than any yet known, and as strong as 
or stronger than steel, has for years been the dream of 
many, and every now and then rumors are circulated to 
the effect that at last it has been discovered. The advan- 
tages which such a metal would have, especially for air- 
craft, remarks the Scientific American, are obvious, but 
unfortunately it is generally found on investigation that 
there is a “snag” somewhere. 

The latest report to be circulated relates to a new mag- 
nesium alloy said to have been discovered by a metal 
company of Montreal, Canada. The new alloy, it is stated, 
is only two-thirds the weight of aluminum and is “as 
strong as steel.” It is to be hoped that some of the quali- 
ties attributed to the new alloy may, on closer examination, 
be substantiated. 


French Remodel Hotels 


The National Chamber of Hotel Keepers has begun 
an active campaign to make French hotels attractive to 
Americans, writes a correspondent. American ideas are 
being sought through an agent of the chamber in the 
United States. A series of articles for hotel men is being 
published by the organization’s official paper. The neces- 
sity of modern toilet conveniences, honest treatment, and 
otherwise conforming to the standards of the United 
States are emphasized. 
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Cleanliness 1s given the most attention by the chamber’s 
agent in the United States, and he cites conditions in some 
of the French hotels that would be surprising to an Amer- 
ican. He recommends the use of white or light paint to 
prevent the gloominess of interiors, greater illumination, 
recognition of the bathtub from the American point of 
view, removal of various unsanitary quarters from near 
the kitchen, elimination of little service charges and other 
changes. 

The hotel men are cautioned by the correspondent 
against “a veritable organization to boost prices” which 
he said had been reported to him. Otherwise, he rea- 
soned, returning travelers would spread the bad news and 
“we would thus lose the chance we no‘. hive to make 
enormous profits.” 

To prevent such overcharging, a government agency 
is obtaining pledges from hotels to charge only posted 
rates to tourists directed to them through the government’s 
international publicity campaign to attract visitors. 


Brazil Plans New Capital in Interior 
of Republic 


Transfer of the Federal capital from Rio de Janeiro 

to the high plateau lands in the State of Goyaz in the 
interior of Brazil, within five or six years, is the aim 
of a project introduced in the Federal Senate. The 
Brazilian constitution already provides for the transfer 
and the present measure is intended to hasten the move. 
' The measure gives two months from the date of signa- 
ture of the proposed law for the world-wide publication 
of the plans, six months for the reception of competitive 
proposals and five years from the signing of contracts 
for the completion of the new capital. The successful 
bidder will enjoy 20 years monopoly of water, drainage, 
lighting, telephonic and urban traffic services in the new 
capital. 

The plan contemplates a modern city with all the latest 
improvements and hygienic installations, built in accord- 
ance with approved town-planning ideas, with a govern- 
ment house, a national congress building, a palace of jus- 
tice, public department buildings, schools, libraries, thea-’ 
ters, a penitentiary, hospital, barracks, markets, post offices, 
telegraph and telephone offices, etc. 

No estimate is made in the measure as to the cost. 


Flanders’ Mud Used to Build Winter 


Homes 


Flanders’ mud, the bane of all armies operating in Bel- 
gium, 1s of some use after all, according to reports from 
Roulers, Belgium. 

Lime is practically unobtainable in Belgium to-day and 
in many of the ruined villages the refugees are laying 
stones and bricks with mud for temporary shelter against 
winter. Others fill the chinks in their chimneys and walls 
with it, and altogether it is becoming as much of a com- 
fort to the refugees as it was a handicap to the soldiers 
who lived in it for months. 

At Dixmude the mayor divides his time between public 
affairs weighing out coal, distributing supplies and clean- 
ing mortar off old bricks from the ruins of his house. 
He is laying these in mud, too, for his winter’s shelter. 
His example is being widely followed in Dixmude and 
surrounding villages, and Flanders’ mud 1s playing an im- 
portant part in the making of temporary homes until new 
materials can be obtained in the spring. 
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Replica of Historic French Structure 


Planned for San Francisco 


A donation of $320,000 has been offered by A. B. 
Spreckels and Alma Spreckels, his wife, to the San Fran- 
cisco Park Commission for the erection of a building to 
be devoted to art treasures in Alta Plaza, at Jackson, 
Scott, Clay and Steiner streets. It is given as a consid- 
eration of beautification and patriotism and to promote 
useful ends and will be dedicated as a memorial to the 
American soldiers and sailors who died in the world war 
and to the purposes of art and culture in San Francisco 
and to coming generations. 

The building is designed as a complete reproduction of 
the celebrated Palace of the Legion of Honor at Paris, one 
of the architectural glories of Europe. The structure will 
probably be called “The California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor.” It will be a one-story building, with part 
basement, will include a court of honor and will occupy 
an area of 175 by 200 feet. 

The materials will be reinforced concrete, faced with 
stone. 

Henry Guillaume, architect of the French building at 
the 1915 exposition, is the designer, assisted by George 
Applegarth, of this city. On its completion Mr. and Mrs. 
Spreckels will provide a nucleus of art contents by giving 
many pieces of sculpture and paintings by the famous 
artists of the world. 


Paris Housing Shortage 


Although approximately 300,000 persons desire to rent 
apartments and are living in hotels and lodgings in Paris, 
little building is going on, according to the Era Nouvelle, 
a recently established newspaper. Virtually all the con- 
struction work in progress, it is said, is confined to moving 
picture houses, stores and sheds. 

When the war began there were about 1000 buildings 
being erected and most of these were left unfinished. In 
1915 work on 130 was commenced while in 1916 ground 
was broken for 200. During the year since the armistice 
was signed only 51 structures have been started. In build- 
ing trades circles it is said that lack of labor and materials 
and high prices have precluded extensive developments. 


Chicago Architects Have Lectures 
on Furniture 


Period furniture has become such an important feature 
in the work of the architects that the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects has arranged for a 
series of illustrated lectures, the first to be given on Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 10, at the Chicago Art Institute when 
English furniture decoration will be discussed. Later, Ital- 
ian furniture will be discussed to be followed by lectures 
on other period decorations. Director Eggers of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute will also speak on the Interpendence of 
Arts, and Miss Belle Walker, a local sculptress, will discuss 
Sculpture and Its Relation to Architecture. 


National World War Memorial 


(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 

WasHinctTon, D. C.—Congress will be asked to author- 
ize the erection of a national memorial building to honor 
the men and women of America who died in the World 


War.’ This action was proposed this week at a meeting 
of the officers and representatives of Army, Marine and 
Navy and welfare organizations. 

In order to support the proposed movement, steps are 
under way to create a national memorial association. It is 
proposed to have Franklin D’Olier, national commander 
of the American Legion, act as chairman. The executive 
board for the Army consists of Major-Generals Leonard 
Wood, James G. Harbord and Charles P. Summerall. 

It has not been determined whether Congress should be 
called upon for a special appropriation or raise the fund 
by popular subscription. 


Chambers Pledge Aid to National 
Foreign Trade Convention 


Local chambers of commerce in all parts of the coun- 
try are taking an active interest in the plans for securing 
delegates to the Seventh National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion, which will be held at San Francisco, May 12-15, 
1920, under the auspices of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, the chairman of which is James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation. 

So that the American business men may obtain first 
hand information regarding the market conditions in for- 
eign countries, the Council has invited special trade ad- 
visers from the leading nations of Australia, the Far East 
and South America. The services of these trade advisers 
will, of course, be offered to the convention delegates as a 
part of the regular convention program. 

Information is being furnished by O. K. Davis, secretary 
National Foreign Trade Council, No. 1 Hanover Square, 
New York City. 


. Hongkong Constructed in Tiers 


Hongkong is built in three stories after the fashion of 
a Chinese pagoda, states an exchange. There, however, 
the resemblance to a temple ends. For Hongkong is a 
mecca of trade, a stronghold of Anglo-Saxon society and 
a packing box in which Chinese and other varieties of 
orientals are squeezed so tightly that they seem perpetually 
out of breath and used to it. 

This three-layer system of municipal architecture, which 
should be an extremely lucky arrangement according to 
Chinese superstition, is made possible by a hillside rising 
near the harbor. Up this hillside the city seems to have 
backed steadily until it reached the crest, where it stopped 
without attempting to progress down the other side. 


The Value of the Architectural Press. 


The practice of architecture is undergoing a change since 
the war, in the opinion of Architect Albert Saxe. 

“The general. public is at last awakening to the value of 
architecture to a community,” he said, in discussing what he. 
believes is a new interest in the arts. “I have been im- 
pressed with the fact many times recently that the public 
is acquiring a new interest in what architecture really 
means in their lives. The practice of architecture is the 
most comprehensive of all professions, including as it does 
all phases of engineering as well as the arts. To my mind 
this means that America is developing a love for the beau- 
tiful in architecture which will require that future public. 
and private improvements must express something more 
than mere utility. And this has come about in no small 
degree through the efforts of our architectural publications.” * 
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Width of Streets Same as in 1620 


One thing remains as primitive in 1920 as in 1620 in 
lower Manhattan; the width of streets which, notwith- 
standing that two-story buildings have been superseded 
by those of thirty-two, forty-two, or fifty-two stories, 
still retain in many instances the narrow, inadequate vehi- 
cular and sidewalk accommodations. [In order to facilt- 
tate the movements of pedestrians and save time and 
money, to say nothing of aggravation, all pedestrians 
should use the right of way known to vehicte traffic. 
“Keep to the right” should be made mandatory by the 
trafic policeman. 


Industrial Art School Formed 


The Silk Association of America has recently urged 
the establishment of industrial art schools to promote a 
high degree of development in industrial art in relation 
to commerce and the general welfare of the country. 
The association points out that it is doing its part in this 
great work through exhibits, competitive prize offers and 
other methods of education, in order that artistic talent 
may be encouraged and stimulated and that all influences 
may be fostered for the advancement of public taste. 

The association recognizes the demand for well-trained 
designers and craftsmen in industry, shows that the de- 
mand is increasing and points out that the supply has 
been inadequately met through lack of proper facilities 
for training. 

The establishment of such schools, in the opinion of 
the association, would fill a long-felt want in silk and other 
artistic industries and would afford an opportunity of 
putting American finished products on an equal footing 
with other nations. 


Labor Plentiful on Coast 


(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 


SEATTLE: Conditions here are satisfactory for an active 
building season. Labor is plentiful, and building labor 
generally is now being employed on the American or open- 
shop plan as the result of the failure of the strike of the 
Allied Building Trades. 

Election of officers of the Washington Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects was held here this week. 
The following were chosen: President, Charles Alden. 
Seattle: vice-president for Tacoma, George Gove; vice- 
president for Spokane, L. L. Rand; vice-president for 
Seattle, Harlan Thomas; secretary, F. A. Naramore, 
Seattle; treasurer, E.°G. Park, Seattle. 


Competition for Architects’ 
Certificates 


HarrissurG, Jan. 17.—The new Board of Examiners 
of Architects named a few months ago by Governor 
Sproul has called upon all the architects of Pennsylvania 
to enter a competition for the designing of the certificates 
to be issued by the commonwealth to architects under the 
registration contemplated by the act of 1919. 

M. I. Kast, of this city, secretary of the board, says 
the idea is to get a design “of a character and artistic 
quality worthy of the profession.” All architects and de- 
signers have been made eligible to compete, and the board 
has obtained the following architects to act as a jury: 
L. C. C. Zantzinger, Philadelphia; Edgar V. Seeler, Phi:- 
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adelphia; Paul P. Cret, Philadelphia; Reinhardt Demp- 
wolf, York, and Frederick A. Russel, Pittsburgh. The 
designs must be anonymous. However, the name of the 
person submitting the design should be placed in a plain 
envelope. There are two prizes, one of $200 and one of 
$100. Designs must be filed with Mr. Kast on or before 
April 1. 


Pennell’s New Book on Etchers and 
Etching 


A book of the keenest interest to all lovers and col- 
lectors of etchings and of value to any lover of pic- 
tures by reason of its fine reproduction of many of the 
greatest etchings by Whistler, Rembrandt, Merryon and 
Dueveneck, is “Etchers and Etching” by Joseph Pennell 
(Macmillan, N. Y.). The book is a large quarto with 
paper good enough for its illustrations and with a clear 
and elegant typography worthy of its treasures of illus- 
tration, 


Canada Places Time Limit on Sol- 
diers’ Applications for Retraining 


Canada is advising her disabled soldiers to apply for 
vocational training before February 1, 1920. After that 
time only men who are still in hospitals may apply and 
they are given only three months after their discharge 
to file application for retraining. 

The United Statés Government is not acting so hastily. 
The Federal Board for Vocational Education has given, 
and is giving, nation wide publicity to the retraining of 
our disabled service men. Not satisfied with that, the 
Government is doing all in its power to persuade every 
disabled man to take retraining whether he desires it 
or not. 

Canada announces 8000 already trained and 10,000 still 
in training. The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
announces more than 21,000 men now in training and, 
before the opportunity to apply for this training is closed, 
at least 25,000 more applications are expected. 


Uruguay Announces International 


Architectural Competition 


Architects of the United States will be interested to 
learn of the international contest just announced for plans 
for the construction of a convalescent sanitorium to be 
erected at Montevideo, Uruguay. The National Charity 
and Welfare Association of that city has set June 30, 1920, 
as the prescribed date for the submission of tentative archi- 
tectural designs. 

The sanitorium is the bequest of Gustavo Saint Bois. 
It is to be situated on a tract of land owned by the asso- 
ciation at Melilla, Department of Montevideo, and is to be 
devoted exclusively to the cure of convalescents under 
medical care. Patients suffering from rapidly developing 
or chronic diseases or from tuberculosis will not be ad- 
mitted. Convalescents of both sexes and children over the 
age of seven are eligible and it is desired that the buildings 
for the use of men shall be as separate from those for 
women and children as is consistent with efficient adminis- 
tration. It is desirable that space be allowed for the ac- 
commodation of from 150 to 200 persons in each section. 

Special attention must be paid to ventilation so that 
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there may be a constant change of air day and night, and 
to provision for hygiene, baths, etc. A large dining room, 
proportionate kitchen and pantries, reading rooms, ward- 
robes and annexes for the Sisters of Charity (chapels, 
etc.) must be suitably arranged. A separate administra- 
tion building, affording easy access to other buildings. and 
one for the examination of entering and resident patients, 
which shall contain space for a free clinic, are required. 
Isolation wards with complete equipment for patients who 
may contract contagious diseases are necessary for each 
dormitory. <A_ suitable building must also be designed 
for helio-therapy treatment with covered courts (patios) 
or protected spaces for use on rainy days. 

The designs should be plain but attractive and the com- 
bined cost of the building should not exceed 300,000 pesos 
(Uruguayan peso=$1.04 U. S.). Each design must be 
complete. 

The contest will consist of two grades, the first will be 
a general competition, and the second a contest between 
those whose plans were found acceptable in the first. A 
jury composed of the director of the Board of Charity 
and Welfare Association and five architects will decide on 
the merits of the submitted plans and prizes will be 
awarded in both grades. Details as to the plans and other 
features of the competition may be had from the Uru- 
guayan Legation at Washington, D. C. 


Norway’s Housing Exhibition 
(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—American manufacturers of build- 
ing material have been advised of the Norwegian Housing 
and Town Planning Association’s invitation to participate 
in the national exhibition at Christiania, April 19 to May 3. 
Applications for space are now being sent to the American 
Consul General, Marion Letcher. Already certain American 
firms have shipped ready-made homes for the exposition. 





Thomas Bailey Aldrich Home Sold 


Mrs. Mathilda Hoyt of New York has sold her estate 
on Washington Street, Canton, consisting of a large 
Colonial house, garage and three acres of land, to John 
H. Bissell of Keokuk, lowa. The house is more than 
one hundred years old and at one time was the home of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the well-known writer. 


Personal 


I’. S. Montgomery, for the past six years advertising 
manager, National Metal Molding Co., Pittsburgh, and 
prior to that for several years district manager in charge 
of the Atlanta office of the same company, tendered his 
resignation, which took effect Dec. 31. He is now asso- 
ciated with the Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New York City. Mr 
Montgomery's successor has not been announced. 


After a two months’ extended tour of the important 
cities of the East, studying types of new buildings by per- 
sonal observation, Andrew C. P. Willatzen. architect, has 
returned to Seattle, Wash., where he has practiced his pro- 
fession for the past twelve vears. Included in the itin- 
erary of Mr. Willatzen were the following points, Chicago. 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, D. C., Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Savannah and New Orleans. 
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News from Various Sources 


The list of war criminals to be demanded by the Allies 
for trial has been considerably revised and reduced from 
the originally proposed 1,200 to about 300, according to 
the Daily Mail. 


* * * 


OTTAWA, OntTArRIO.—l‘or the twelve months ending Nov. 
30 there were 114,768 immigrants entered Canada. Of 
these 54,641 came from the British Isles and 52,141 from 


the United States. 


x* * * 


San Francisco won the Democratic National Conven- 
tion for 1920 on the first ballot of the National Committee 
sitting in its quadrennial session. The convention will be 
called to order at noon June 28. 

* * * 

United States Bureau of Standards tests have shown 
that concrete made with coarse gravel withstands heat 
with less danger of disintegration if protected by a coating 
of cement an inch thick reinforced with wire mesh. 

* * * 

Dispatches from I*rance state that the entire road 
construction program in that country will cost nearly two 
billion frances, which, it 1s estimated, will give France a 
road system superior to the one she had before the war. 

x ke & 

Senator John J. Dunnigan, Democrat, of New York State 
l.egislature, has proposed a bill authorizing cities to create 
dwelling house commissions, acquire lands and erect houses 
to be rented at cost. It was referred to the Cities Com- 
mittee. 

* 

The gigantic Vickers airplane “Vigilant,” with which 
the Royal Air Force has been experimenting secretly, car- 
ries I00 passengers or their equivalent in an enormous 
number of bombs and has six engines which develop 4,000 
horse-power. The airplanes have an extraordinary wing 
sur face. 


*«* * 


*-_ * * 


CoLuMBus, Onlo.—The State Board of Administration 
has made an offer of $75,000 for the land and $150,000 for 
buildings at Ancor, near Cincinnati, where a Government 
nitrate plant was started during the war. There are 500 
acres of land with improvements. It is proposed to locate 
one of the State institutions on the tract. 

* * 

By way of relieving the housing situation in New South 
Wales, a contract was made with America to erect concrete 
houses, with a guarantee to turn out a cottage a week for 
every 50 ordered.. The cost of these houses is estimated 
at $2,187 on $243 worth of land, which would render the 
homes within the means of the workingman. 

* * * 

High wage demands of garment industry workers were 
blamed for the “almost prohibitive prices of ready-to-wear 
goods” before the committee which Gov. Smith of New 
York recently named to investigate the differences between 
the employers and employees in the garment industry, 
when the committee held the first hearing in the City Hall 


recently. 


* * * 


Two large theatres, chiefly for the presentation of mov- 
ing pictures, are contemplated for Melbourne, and the serv- 
ices of the best known American theatre architects en- 
gaged for their construction and equipment, which is to 
comprise all the newest features from the home of the 
moving picture—America. The costs of these two build- 
ings are estimated at $2,430,000 and $1.458,0c0, 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Condition of Economics with Reports of Special Correspondents 
in Prominent Regional Centers 





HE banks of the Federal Reserve have made a review 

of the business and financial conditions for January, 

in which they find heavier trade demands and greater 

properity than has before been known, but the review calls 

particular attention to the shortened lending power and 
uneasy credit situation. - 

As relating to the labor situation, this review 1s most 
encouraging. It states: “There has been an evident 1m- 
provement in general labor conditions during the month. 
In the East and North employment is reported as being 
full, and labor is said to be in a more contented mood 
than for some time past. High wages and generally 
satisfactory conditions of employment are given as the 
reasons for this improvement. At some manufacturing 
centers efforts are made to increase wages on the ground 
that higher living costs make them necessary, but this 
argument in behalf of higher wages is apparently losing 
its force, employers feeling that the strong demand for 
luxuries indicates that there is a large surplus of buying 
power in the hands of consumers.” 


IRON AND STEEL 


HE report states that the production of the iron and 

steel industry has reached high record levels. The 
mills, however, are far behind their contracts and the 
fabricators are so heavily sold that they’ are not able to 
quote for definite deliveries. The demands are phenom- 
enal: for new plants and power companies in this country, 
for office and apartment buildings in Japan, for rails in 
Siam, for the government's housing projects in Rome, etc., 
etc. 

An announcement from the Iron and Steel Trade of the 
North of England shows a situation like our own. The 
capacity for production has been doubled since 1914, but 
there are 80,000 tons of finished steel lying at the works. 
If the railways could take away the output the production 
which is now below that of 1914 could be enormously in- 
creased. 

This does not indicate reduced prices. And with the 
steel there follows to a greater or less extent the demand 
and prices of everything elise in building supplies. The 
price fabric in the building field represents more closely 
the result of supply on demand than do the ranges in other 
fields. , 


DEPRESSION OF MARKETS 


Gc cotton, stocks and money values may quickly 
react to the demoralized condition of foreign ex- 
change; but the objection of Europeans to paying high 
prices for dollars with which to purchase American goods 
will have—i1f any effect—that of the remotest sympathy 
upon the markets of American building materials. In the 
first place, if the Europeans need our steel, it is a raw 
material, and representing as it does an investment of 
capital rather than an expenditure for current consumption 
—they would purchase at any price they can possibly pay. 
In the second place, the internal requirements for building 
are what might be called an accumulated demand; if our 
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requirements for bread of last year were not fully satisfied 
we have to a certain extent gotten over it. We have not 
accumulated an added need, as we have for apartment 
houses and factories. In the third place, the markets are 
much less speculative than those suffering depression 
through liquidation—if indeed they be speculative at all. 
And so, although the prices for building materials must 
ultimately feel the effect of so general a disturbance, the 
relations between the cause and such an effect are so 
remote and involved that by the time they become evident 
they will have a hardening, reassuring effect rather than a 
debasing one. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


HE foreign exchange situation, which is at present so 
much in the public eye, is more a matter of finance, 
than of economics, but it has its ultimate effect upon our 
local markets. With the high value of the dollar as it 
exists at present in Europe, it will be natural for the 
Europeans to reduce to as low a level as possible their 
purchases in this country and to sell as much as possible 
in order to acquire these abnormally valued dollars. And 
while, as is emphasized in the newspapers, this will rapidly 
lower the value of our exchange from its present fantastic 
height, it will also increase the quantity of goods available 
for sale in this country and prices will naturally fall. 
This does not happen over-night, and the long wnd wide- 
spread anticipation of such reductions in prices (which may 


‘prove to be disappointingly slight) gives the elasticity by 


which our markets will reach such a consummation with- 
out shock. 

With the more even balance of exchange «wnd of the 
prices paid for supplies between this country and Europe 
it follows that in order for our products to be able to 
compete with those of other nations the factor of labor 
costs must also to some extent parallel theirs. If it does 
not there will be an influx of foreign labor which will 
bring them down. Indeed, it is « question whether such 
a fundamental law could be denied its action. 


Tue Urcency For Propuctrion 


id (Roe foreign exchange situation, however interesting it 
may be in its many ramifications, is as yet remote 
from the field of practical economics in this country, and 
it is particularly remote from the construction industry. 
But uneasiness is infectious. It spreads through the stock 
exchanges and the produce exchanges; gossip becomes 
more and more fictitious until it becomes « mighty hubbub. 
Borrowing trouble is all very well in Wall Street, where 
they will borrow anything they can get their hands on, 
but it 1s out of place among those who are handling actual 
materials and developing them into actual wealth. | 

If a man needs to be uneasy about something, let him 
fear that our industries will relax their present efforts 
to keep abreast of the demands. Everywhere, all over the 
world, more goods are needed, or—which amounts to the 
same thing—a distribution of the goods which are already 
availab‘e or being made available. Tilbury docks are 
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blockaded, and so are the grain elevators of America; 
people are starving in Austria and shelterless in many of 
our American cities. Foreign trade doesn’t balance so 
easily as foreign exchange, but it balances, nevertheless. 
The consumers’ needs which «ere apparent everywhere 
must be filled if we are to rebuild our commercial fabric. 

The time may be ripe for retrenchment in speculation 
and luxuries, but it is no time for conservatism among 
those who manufacture, deal in, or supply such an essential 
as the roofs which cover us. They know it. They realize 
there is no way to go but ahead, and at full speed. When 
a fellow crawled up out of the trenches a couple of years 
ago and got a good look at no-man’s land, he knew at 
once that there was only one way to go, and that was 
toward Berlin, and he went. It is possible that our indus- 
tries are going to get into a similar situation (the word 
“panic” is being mentioned in hushed tones), but if they 
do get out into a “no-man’s land” they will do just the 
same thing: they will go ahead—and for the same reason— 
that there is nowhere else to go. A man may feel “yellow,” 
but he goes just the same. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT THE CoUNTRY 


N its review of conditions, the Federal Reserve Bank 

gives a canvass of the important factors as they appear 
to the several districts. Of these we give the following 
resume: 

District No. 1 says: “never in the histcry of the mercan- 
tile life of New England was Christmas trade so enormous 
and never was purchasing power exercised with such ex- 
travagance,” but “in spite of the orgy of spending, the 
people of New England have put into its savings institu- 
tions during the last year approximately $190,000,000. 
There is no reason to become pessimistic with respect to 
existing conditions.” 

District No. 3 reports: ‘“‘manufacturing business con- 
tinues in large volume.” The retail trade is “in excess 
of last January. The stores report difficulty in procur- 
ing supplies, due to heavy demand. Collections are excel- 
lent and cash payments comprise a large part of total 
receipts.” (This is Philadelphiz.) 

District No. 4 (Cleveland) says: that the present de- 
mands for manufactured products have not reached the 
zenith and that foreign trade is- rapidly developing. 

District No. 5 (Richmond): “The end of the year 
brings a repetition of the reports of unprecedented pros- 
perity. Farmers, merchants, manufacturers and bankers 
have all had record years. Collections were never better 
and many old accounts have been liquidated.” 

District No. 6 (Atlanta) says: “the public mind is giv- 
ing more thought to the economic situation. There has 
been little if any slackening in the wholesale cr retail 
trade during January. All lines report very limited stocks 
on hand and new supplies difficult to obtain.” 


District No. 7 (Chicago): “The demand for commodi- 
ties outruns any possibility of providing a supply. The 
general volume of business in the Middle West continues 
at a high level. Farming communities continue to enjoy 
the prosperity which has resulted from several years of 
very high prices. Nevertheless there is running through 
the banking mind the thought that this country cannot 
long continue the extraordinary volume of foreign ex- 
ports, while there has been a rather liberal use of credits 
in all lines.” 

District No. 8 (St. Louis) says that “the holiday trade 
was in many instances unprecedented, while prices con- 
tinued high. Demand for money is at record levels and 
collections good.” 

District No. 9 (Minneapolis) reports “there is sufficient 
work for all who care to work. Factories are running 
full time and booking all the orders they can fill. There 
is a continuous demand for larger supply of skilled labor.” 

District No. 10 (Kansas City) says that 1919 was a 
record year for business effort and that at the opening of 
the new year the business situation continues active. The 
tremendous buying power of the people has continued. 

District No. 12 (San Francisco) reports no strikes or 
labor disturbances are in progress, that bank clearings 
have increased. Retail trade continues active, averaging 45 
per cent greater than in December, 1919, and there is a 
strong demand for all c!asses of products. 

“The housing situation in the Middle West continues 
to be fundamentally important,” says the statement of the 
Federal Reserve Board. “In the Kansas City district the 
year 1919 recorded an increase of 130 per cent over 1918, 
the estimated cost of new buildings amounting to more 
than $64,000,000. In district No. 1 the period of building 
postponement has apparently been passed, immediate ne- 
cessities being of such urgent character that they must be 
met. It is predicted that the current year will break all 
records. Certain classes of matertals, however, seem to 
be absolutely impossible to deliver. In the Philadelphia 
district a good volume of demand for many classes of ma- 
terials is reported. Stocks of lumber on hand are scanty. 
In Chicago the structural trades are operating at one-half 
normal speed owing to inability to obtain structural steel. 
Prohibitive prices and extreme scarcity control the brick 
situation. In Atianta district the demard for lumber is in 
excess of the supply and prices continue very high. Taking 
the country as a whole, the characteristics of the situation 
are extremely strong demand for building materials, par- 
ticularly for lumber, and very low stocks, coupled with 
unfavorable transportation conditions which have prevented 
deliveries. Early spring building operations will be corre- 
spondingly difficult. 

This doesn’t look as though we were up against it, or 
that it was time to hibernate. It looks, rather, as though 
everybody had got to get into the game and dig. 
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HOUSE OF FREDERICK GODFREY, WAUWATOSA, WIS. 
CLARE C. HOSMER, ARCHITECT 


LATH. THE LIBERAL ROOF OVERHANG GIVES CONSIDERABLE PROTECTION TO THE 
STUCCO 


STUCCO ON WOOD 


Successful Building in Stucco 
IV.—Wood Lath on Frame Wall Construction 


TUCCO on wood lath applied to balloon tram- 
S ing is a well known type of construction and 
has been in use for many years. The effect 
of metal lath on its continued use is problematical. 
At the outset it was claimed by some that the in- 
troduction of metal lath would cause the gradual 
elimination of wood lath for exterior use. The 
facts have not sustained this contention. 

To-day the use of wood lath as a base for stucco 
is strongly advocated by some and as strongly 
condemned by others. Economy forms one of the 
important factors in its use. Because of the lack 
of definite information, it does not seem good pol- 


icy unconditionally to condemn the use of wood 
lath for this purpose. Several details of construc- 
tion are pointed out and illustrated in this article, 
which, if carefully observed, will tend to reduce 
the probability of unsatisfactory results. 

The wood lath most generally used for stucco 
work 1s identical with that employed for interior 
plastering. Conditions to which this material is 
subjected when used as a base for exterior stucco 
are more severe than when employed in interior 
work. The fact that wood lath has proven satisfac- 
tory in the latter case is no criterion by which one 
may accurately judge its fitness for exterior use. 
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Well seasoned wood although possessing a slight 
moisture content, is still capable of absorbing con- 
siderable water. Therefore after the applica- 
tion of cement stucco, water will be absorbed by 
the wood lath. This will cause a volumetric change 
in the lath, commonly termed swelling. Such 
swelling is not always the direct cause of the stucco 
cracking, since this is usually in a plastic state 
when swelling occurs. 

During the process of setting, the combination 
of water and cement results in chemical action and 
much of the water in the original mix takes a 
crystaline form, known as water of crystallization. 
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CORRECT METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION WHERE 
STUCCO BOARD IS APPLIED DIRECT TO 
STUDS. NOTE BREAK IN JOINTS 


If the stucco mix is stiff (a dry mix), practically 


all the water used in mixing is taken up by this 
chemical process and the wood lath may even yield 
some of the moisture previously absorbed. On 
the other hand when wet mixes are used, there 
is an excess of water and the lath remains damp 
for a considerable period after the stucco has set. 
This excess water must be gotten rid of by evap- 
oration. When hot weather prevails the stucco dries 
out, the wood lath shrinks, twists. and causes the 
stucco to crack. In order to avoid swelling of the 
lath after the stucco has been placed, it is advisable 
to spray the lath prior to applving the first plaster 


go 


coat. The lath should not be saturated so that 
water remains standing on the surface. Only an 
amount which can be readily absorbed should be 
used. The tendency is to use an excess. 

A. weak point and one where cracks are especi- 
ally liable to occur exists at each corner of the 
building. Here there is a shrinking away in two 
directions at right angles to each other. The 
remedy requires that the corner posts of the tim- 
ber frame be chamfered and a vertical strip of 
metal lath at least six inches wide l@pping the 
ends of the wood lath be wrapped around each cor- 
ner post. This is illustrated on page QI. 

In most cases it is not practicable to provide 
just sufficient water in the stucco mix for setting 
purposes, since such a mixture would be too dry 
to be workable. Hence, the problem of reducing 
the liability of cracks from wood shrinkage has, 
during recent years, received considerable atten- 
tion and careful study. 

Investigations indicate that the use of a nar- 
rower lath laid with wider keying space and more 
firmly nailed to the furring strips will produce 
better results with a cement stucco. A _ keying 
space between the lath at least one-half inch wide 
is recommended. 

The use of an integral water-proofing material 
in the final cost is to be advocated, provided the 
material used is one manufactured by a reputable 
concern and has real merit. The durability of 
the construction will be increased by reducing the 
absorption of moisture by the stucco. In fact the 
durability of stucco, irrespective of the base, de- 
pends largely on this point. 

In an endeavor to provide a better form of con- 
struction when wood lath is used, buildings have 
been built with the lath arranged lattice fashion. 
So far as can be judged at this time, this arrange- 
ment is not advisable. The results reported by the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., so far 
as they relate to test panels with stucco on wood 
lath, show that nearly all such test panels developed 
large cracks. The tests indicate that counter lath- 
ing (in which the laths are applied lattice fashion), 
produces no more satisfactory results than plain 
lathing. As this latter construction is considerably 
more expensive, and without special merit to com- 
pensate for the increased cost, there seems to be no 
good reason for further specifying it. 

The wood frame of the building should be built 
as described in Article III, published in the issue 
of December 17, 1919. After the application of 
the sheathing boards, the weather-proof paper 
should be placed and over this 1” x 2” furring 
strips. set vertically and spaced 12 inches on cen- 
ters should be nailed. The wood lath are then laid 
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, »sTUCCO ON WOOD LATH 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


OI 
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horizontally and nailed to the furring strips, break- 
ing joints vertically every twelfth lath. Each lath 
sheuld be nailed at every furring strip with 4d. 
nails. The proper nailing of the lath 1s most im- 
portant. In nailing the furring strips, 6d. nails 
driven not over 8 inches apart are necessary. At 
the corners the metal lath previously recommended, 
must be firmly stapled over the wood lath with 
1% inch by 14 gage galvanized staples. 

While pointing out the precautions to be taken 
when wood lath is used, the wnter believes that 
Portland cement stucco on ordinary wood lath 1s 
not a wise investment. Much better and more per- 
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nailed directly to the studding. This, of course, 
materially reduces the cost. 
is applied directly to the studding, the lath should 
be placed horizontally, and the vertical joints 
broken every four feet; if used with sheathing 
laid horizontally, the lath should then be placed 
vertically, unless attached to furring strips over 
the sheathing. A safe rule to follow is to lay the 
lath at right angles to the under surface on which 
it is nailed. 


When such material 


While the subject of the magnesite stucco will 


be fully treated in a subsequent article, it is advis- 


able at this point to state that in many of the struc- 
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A STUCCO AND HALF TIMBER HOUSE AT MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
LEWIS BOWMAN, ARCHITECT 


MAGNESITE STUCCO ON WOOD LATH WITH COMPOSITION WEATHER PROOF BACKING. 
STONE FOUNDATION WALLS 


AND HAS ADEQUATE OVERHANG, 


manent results can be obtained by the use of metal 
lath applied as recommended in the previous article. 

In treating this subject, cognizance must be taken 
of that tvpe of construction now becoming quite 
popular, in which dovetailed wood lath is backed 
up by a weather-proof membraneous material, in- 
teyral with the construction. The lath is cut in 
four foot lengths and the material shipped in rolls. 

In such form it is easy to handle and after de- 
livery can be conveniently applied to the timber 
frame work. It is believed that a more substantial 
structure results when sheathing boards are in- 
corporated in this type of construction, but many 
buildines have been erected utilizing such material 


ROOF IS OF SEATE, 
CARRIED SLIGHTLY ABOVE GRADE 


ARE 
tures in which wood lath has been used with entire 
success, the over coating was composed of magne- 
site stucco. No water, but a liquid chemical is 
used in mixing this material for application and 
it adheres firmly to the wood. Ordinary lath laid 
with a keying space of only 14 inch appears to 
give good results. Due to its toughness and non- 
freezing qualities, the danger of cracking, even 
when applied in cold weather, is remote. On some 
of the governmental housing developments mag- 
nesite stucco was placed at temperatures consider- 
ably below zero, and no cracking occurred. 

The argument in favor of wood lath as a base 
for stucco is mainly economy of construction. 
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Those against its use are its havility to crack and 
its lack of fire resistance. A wide field still exists 
for its use, and with proper precautions fairly sat- 
isfactory results should be attained. 

Many architects and builders have found the 
combination of wood lath (or wood lath mounted 
on weather-proof backing), and magnesite stucco 
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STUCCO BOND COMPOSED OF 
DOVE-TAILED LATH WITH 
COMPOSITION WEATHER- 
PROOF BACKING 


to give entirely satisfactory results, at the same 
time permitting greater economy than could be ob- 
tained with other forms of construction. As al- 
ready stated, this type has been used in many 
large housing developments, and so far as can 
be observed at the present time, no serious defects 
are evident. 

Further investigation will no doubt reveal that 
additional modifications and improvements in pres- 
ent methods of construction are necessary to the 
end that stucco on wood lath may be used with con- 
dence where, due to existing conditions, such a 
type of construction is deemed advisable. 


Protective Metallic Coatings for the 


Rustproofing of Iron and Steel 


NDER the above tile the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards have issued circular No. 80, which 
gives the results of exhaustive study relative to the 
corrosion of iron and steel and the relative values 
of various materials used for forming metallic coat- 
ings to protect the base metal from corrosion. 
Among the various types of coatings treated in 
this paper are zinc, aluminum, tin, lead, and their 
alloys, copper, nickel, cobalt and brass. The vari- 
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ous methods of application of the coatings and 
their relative merits are described, as well as the 
preparation of the surface before the application 
of such coatings. 

At the conclusion of the paper eight recom- 
mendations are given which are worthy of careful 
note. These are as follows: 

1. Zine coatings should be given preference over 
all others when the object of the coating 1s pro- 
—o against corrosion only. 

. For general use on large, smooth surfaces, 
a rods, wires, pipes, etc., the hot-dipped zine 
coatings are entirely satisfacory, although some of 
the other processes are more economical! in the 
amount of zinc used. On articles which must be 
sharply bent or shaped, too heavy coatings of this 
hot-dipped type should not be used on account of 
the tendency of the coating to flake off at such 
points. 

3. One ounce of zinc per square foot of suriace 
exposed (0.0017 inch thickness) may be considered 
as satisfactory for most purposes, but less may be 
sufficient if evenly distributed. | 

4. Of the different types of zinc coatings the hot 
dipped and sherardized are not to be recommended 
for hardened and tenrpered steels (springs. ete.) : 
the plated zinc and the sherardized coatings are 
both recommended for accurately machined parts; 
the “spray” coatings are valuable for large or com- 
plex parts which must be coated in situ or after 
assembling. 

5. For indoor and to a limited extent outdoor 
use, for parts which are so placed as to be easily 
inspected and which are kept well oiled, other coat- 
ings than zinc (e.g., the oxide and other black 
finishes) may be used. For severe services zinc only 
should be depended upon. 

6. In general, nothing is gained, from the stand- 
point of resistance to corrosion, by first coating an 
article with copper, or a similar metal, and then 
finishing with zinc. If a zinc coating is to have a 
black finish, black nickel may be used as a finish. 

7. The use of oil, and like substances, on any 
type of coating is to be strongly recommended. 
The life of zinc coatings, particularly those of a 
porous character, may be prolonged almost indefi- 
nitely by periodically oiling them. 

8. The time required for the appearance of rust 
on zinc-coated articles when exposed to salt sprav 
may in a general way be taken as an indication of 
whether or not the coating is satisfactory for out- 
door exposure, e.g.—24 hours, unsatisfactory: 48 
to 72 hours, satisfactory for mild exposure, and 96 
to 144 hours, satisfactory for severe exposure. 

Copies of this circular may be obtained without 
charge upon application to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Second Convention, National Public Works Department 
Association, Washington, D. C., January 
13 and 14, 1920 


ELEGATES to the recent convention of 
D the National Public Works Association 

lett here with full realization of the gi- 
vantic task that confronts proponents of the plan 
to create a new Federal department. For the 
most significant development of the conference 
was the acknowledgment that the time was not 
ripe to urge the immediate enactment of the Jones- 
Reavis bill. It was tactfully admitted that organ- 
ized architects, engineers and contractors could 
not immediately successfully push the measure 
through Congress. Rather than being discouraged, 
however, those interested are more determined than 
ever to accomplish this much needed governmental 
reform. 

That the majority of congressmen have little or 
no knowledge of the tremendous effect of such a 
measure has been definitely determined. The del- 
egates devoted considerable time to a_ personal 
canvass of their representatives at the Capitol. 
Comparative reports showed that the legislators 
were generally open to argument. They claimed 
that their constituents must have a word to say in 
the matter. It was at the conclusion of these inter- 
views that the delegates knew that their obvious 
task of enlisting outside help was no easy one. 

The direct outcome of these enlightening visits 
to the Capitol was the passage of a resolution ad- 
mitting civic and industrial organizations to par- 
ticipate in the movement. Furthermore, ’1t was 
decided to make the National Public Works De- 
partment Association permanent for the purpose 
of conducting nation-wide propaganda in behalf 
of the proposed bill. 

There were 95 delegates at the conference held 
at the Hotel Willard, Jan. 13-14, representing 
societies with an aggregate membership (elim- 
inating obvious duplications), of 90,000. The 
American Institute of Architects had four repre- 
sentatives: Ic. J. Russell of St. Louis, Mo., member 
of committee on resolutions; E. W. Donn, Jr., of 
this city, member of committee on text of bill; 
Waddy B. Wood of this city, member of commit- 
tee on new organizations and E. C. Kemper, execu- 
tive secretary of the A. I. A. M. O. Leighton, 
chairman of the executive committee on the Na- 
tional Public Works Department Association, 
presided at the meetings. He discussed the neces- 
sity for co-ordination of various government 
bureaus for economy and efficiency. 
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Congressman C. Ifrank Reavis, one of the au- 
thors of the bill, declared that the Government of 
the United States was the worst managed busi- 
ness in the world. He pointed out the advantages 
of the proposed legislation for a reorganization 
of the Department of the Interior into a Depart- 
ment of Public Works. It was his contention that 
great savings could be effected with a specialized 
organization to do all the technical work for 
the Government, thus eliminating competitive 
bureaus. He predicted that the economies under 
the proposed bill would amount to $250,000,000 
annually. 

Gen. R. C. Marshall, chief, construction division, 
of the U. S. Army, advocated the standardization 
of all specifications covering every material that 
enters into Federal construction projects. The 
army officer claimed that the adoption of standard 
specifications and centralized control over all pur- 
chases was largely responsible for the remarkable 
success of his division during the war. He be- 
lieves a Department of Public Works could estab- 
lish a standard specification in Government work 
which would insure both safety and economy 
of design. This address will appear in a later 
issue. 

Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois addressed 
a paper to the convention outlining his efforts to 
co-ordinate state departments and bureaus. He 
grouped several independent commissions and 
other state organizations under one head known 
as the Department of Public Works and Buildings. 
He held fast to the theory that “it 1s individuals 
who do things, and not boards or commissions.” 
The Governor found that the inauguration of a 
budget system for the state worked wonders. For 
the purpose of illustrating the savings brought 
about by this department. Mr. Lowden stated that 
the general property tax rate for state purposes 
had fallen twenty per cent. 

Commenting upon the proposed transfer of vari- 
ous bureaus, the fate of the bureau of education 
was discussed in a lively fashion. The conference 
decided to let Congress handle the matter in its 
own way without suggestion from the supporters 
of the measure. 

A digest of the Jones-Reavis bill and reasons 
for the proposals have been prepared in pamphlet 
form and are now being distributed to all co- 
operating agencies. 
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Correct Building of Chimneys and Flues 


By FRANKLIN H. WENTWoRTH* 


I‘ connection with the construction of chimneys, 
and with a view to reducing the fire hazard, it 
is urged that the following recommendations be ob- 
served in chimney and flue construction. 

Build all chimneys from the ground up. None 
of their weight should be carried by anything ex- 
cept their proper foundations. Foundations should 
be at least 12 inches wider all around than the area 
of the chimney and be started well below the frost 
line. 

No chimney should be started or built upon any 
floor or beam of wood. When a chimney is to be 
cut off below, in whole or part, it should be en- 
tirely supported by brick or stone work, or steel 
construction, properly erected from the ground up. 
The practice of supporting chimneys or flues on 
wooden or iron brackets, or iron stirrups, however 
carefully devised, is hazardous. A small fire 
around the base from any cause may drop the flue 
and allow draft for rapid spread of fire. 

Build all chimneys to a point at least 3 feet above 
flat roofs, and 2 feet above the ridge of peaked 
roofs. 

Under no circumstances should the brick work of 
the chimney be extended out over the roof by the 
projection of the course of brick nearest to it. 
Such a shoulder or overhanging projection will in- 
evitably cause cracks in the chimney in case the 
chimney settles, the roof in such event lifting the 
upper portion by means of the overhang, or shoul- 
der, and causing a crack at the most dangerous of 
all places. The chimney should be carried up of 
uniform thickness to the top, copper flashing being 
relied upon to prevent leaks at the joint with the 
roof. 

Never build a chimney wall less than eight inches 
in thickness, and use only cement mortar up to the 
first floor and above the roof line. 

Chimneys with but 4-inch exterior walls are 
commonly permitted, and if lined with fire clay are 
reasonably safe, but they frequently crack and are 
also easily chilled, which causes a bad draft. 
Where fireplaces are built of stone, the minimum 
thickness of the wall should be 12 inches. 

The upper part of chimney walls may be only 
four inches in thickness, from a point at least six 
inches above the roof to the top of chimney, pro- 
vided the chimney be capped with terra cotta, stone 


*Secretary, National Fire Protection Association. 
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or cement, or the bricks are carefully bonded or 
anchored together. 

The best coping is a three-inch bluestone, and it 
is important to see that the holes cut in the cap- 
stone correspond in size with the flues, otherwise 
shoulders will be formed and the draft of the flue 
interfered with. 

In brick buildings the walls of buildings when 
not less than 13 inches in thickness may form part 
of chimney or flue. In no case should a chimney or 
flue be corbeled out more than 3 inches from the 
wall, and in all cases the corbeling should consist 
of at least five courses of brick. Flues in party 
walls should not extend beyond the center of said 
walls. 

Build all chimneys large enough to give a sep- 
arate flue for each fire, using fire clay or terra- 
cotta tile linings at least one inch in thickness. 

The fire clay lining is not subject to disintegra- 
tion by any of the ordinary flue gases. 

The lining should be put in as the flue is con- 
structed, using great care to see that the joints 
in same are carefully made. 

When two or more separate flues are provided in 
chimney, the division walls between flues may be 
only four inches in thickness. 

Two connections to a single flue will result in 
fire from one communicating to the opening of the 
other, and thousands of fires have originated in 
this manner. 

Flues in throat capacity should not be less than 
eight inches square on the inside, and for fire- 
places in which wood is to be used they should be 
eight by twelve inches (or better, 12x12 inches) in 
the clear. A good rule is to make the flue size 
not less than one-tenth the area of the fireplace 
opening. Green or unseasoned firewood will re- 
quire a flue of this size to insure a good draft and 
prevent smoking. The furnace flue should also 
be not less than eight by twelve inches tn any case. 

Be careful to see that the flues are properly 
built. Faults cannot be remedied afterwards. All 
flues should be as nearly vertical.as possible. 

Masons are often careless about lining the flue 
even where the specifications call for it, and are 
apt to omit it until they get to the straight part of 
the flue. This makes the flue dangerous at its hot- 
test point, near the fireplace, especially if-it be sur- 
rounded by only four inches of brickwork. Make 
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sure that the flue lining is carried up from the 
throat of the fireplace. 

Where flue linings are not provided, be careful 
to see that all joints are struck smooth on the in- 
side, and that projections of bricks or mortar are 
not allowed, and also that no pargeting nor plaster- 
ing of the inside of the flue is permitted under any 
circumstances. The plastering is liable to fall 
afterward under the influence of heat and rain, and 
not only stop up the flue, but tear out the plaster 
between the joints of the bricks. The flue lining 
will prove the cheapest in the end, for it will main- 
tain a smooth throat and thus discourage nest- 
building by chimney swallows. 

All flues in every building should be properly 
cleaned and all rubbish removed, and the flues left 
smooth on the inside upon the completion of the 
building. 
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Do not run floor joists or other woodwork into 
chimneys or flues nor allow wood casing, lathing 
or furring within two inches of chimneys. All 
spaces between the chimney and the wooden beams 
should be solidly filled with mortar, mineral wool 
or other incombustible material. 

Where the chimney breast over the fireplace or 
mantel is furred out and finished with lath and 
plaster, only metal lath should be used. If the 
mantel is of wood, it should not project far enough 
to be blistered or ignited. Care should be exer- 
cised in its selection. 

All floor tinabers should be “trimmed” clear of 
the hearths and brick work of the chimney, so as 
not to be in contact with it at any point. 


This is easily secured by “header” beams, car-— 


ried in front of the fireplace and at least twenty 
inches from the chimney breast, supported by the 
“trimmer” beams, which enter the wall on each 
side of the chimney, as shown in the illustration. 
These should not approach the side of the chimney 
closer than four inches. The intervening “tail” 
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beams are mortised into the header. \Vhere more 
than three tail beams are framed into the header, 
however, it should be supported in iron stirrups 
by which the weight is carried on the trimmer 
beams without mortising into them by “tenon and 
tusk” joints, which sacrifice material and carrying 
capacity. In this way the floor beams are free 
of contact with chimney flues. All hearths should 
be laid on trimmer arches of brick or a reinforced 
concrete slab carried across from the chimney 
breast to the header beam, so that the hearth shall 
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not rest upon or near wooden beams in any case. 
The length of trimmer arches should not be less 
than the width of the chimney breasts nor their 
width less than 20 inches in any case measured 
from the face of the chimney breasts. 

Line fireplaces with fire brick or cast iron. 

When a heater is placed in a fireplace, the hearth 
should be the full width of the heater, and the 
mantels should be non-combustible. Fireplaces 
should never be closed with a wood fireboard; 
nor should a wood mantel or other woodwork be 
exposed back of a “summer piece’: the iron work 
of the latter should be placed against the brick or 
stone work of the fireplace. 
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Psychiatric Classification in Prison 


By Lewis FL Pircuer, New York State Architect 


OMMIERCIAL efficiency is determined by 
the use of the by-products of manufacture. 
Prisoners are by-products of society. 

The modern enterprise that used to discard as 
waste the by-products of its plant now aims to 
reduce its overhead and better its system by re- 
turning to the community in usable form that which 
in past times had been considered as lost and un- 
available material. [s it not true that the criminal 
has been for the most part considered 19 the past 
as an irreclaimable waste of society, his progress 
toward a better life inhibited by being held in the 
strait-jacket of strictly materialistic institutional 
management and maintenance? As in the case of 
manufacturing concerns so in the modern penal sys- 
tem, its success will be determined by the economic 
use, and measured, not by the developmen: of model 
prisoners enchained securely behind bastioned walls, 
but by returning to society decent citizens. 


In the past the achievement of positive human 
results has been seemingly impossible to obtain. 
The chief reason for this failure was due to the 
inevitable clash between institutional and political 
interests that always arose and rendered abortive 
the many attempts that have been made to treat 
successfully the complex questions of crime and 
punishment. 


Any betterment procedure must be in the direc- 
tion of individualization. The modern prison, peni- 
tentiary, jail or reformatory should embody in their 
respective organizations the function of scientific 
study of the individual prisoner—and this should 
be made the fundamental element of the entire cor- 
rectional process. 

The dynamic unit, of all human problems is the 
individual. Modern medical science makes the ap- 
praisal of this unit possible through the medium of 
psychiatric treatment and social service research. 
An undertaking, however. which is really conscious- 
lv intent on reclaiming the individual prisoner to 
the limit of his capacity with a view of preventing 


future returning to misbehavior, would be ham- 
pered in its effects 1f 1t were to concern itself solely 
with the native endowments of the individual pris- 
oner. The source of the prisoner's particular being, 
life, is a dynamic process; and every contact the 
individual makes throughout life not only leaves 
its impression on him, but shapes his mental attitude 
toward his environment. Thus, it is obvious that 
the housing problem, touching as it does every phase 
of the life of man, is of fundamental importance, 
for the environment determines through the influ- 
ence of the associative imagery of the inmate, a 
control of his conscious acts and the mechanization 
of the conscious acts of the prisoner establishes his 
habits. The manner in which the prisoner has been 
handled in the past has unquestionably been respon- 
sible. if not for the great amount of criminal careers, 
certainly for the confirming of the individual in his 
life of crime. The character and kind of prison 
we have had. in the past, had as its sole aim to 
achieve medieval security: a housing condition 
crude and archaic in conception, which has not 
helped to relieve and protect society against the 
spirit of crime, but on the contrary has actually 
tended to its increase. 

Here in New York City the municipality protects 
the interests of its citizens by the enactment of 
a structural and sanitary code. Structural safety 
and physical security and health are provided for 
all classifications of human activities under the ma- 
turely established provisions of that code. 

Scientifically, psychologically and practically im- 
portant as is the structural side of this great prison 
problem, I have yet to see any workmanlike at- 
tempt to establish for prison planners a code, so 
carefully developed and yet with an elasticity to 
adapt it to various localities and climates, to the 
end that the inhumanity of the present day, 1920, 
toward prisoners would be for all time impossible. 


The tremendous security and help that such a 
code would provide for the development of state 
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prisons and jails and reformatories 1s at once ap- 
parent. 

The complete findings of a competent Code Com- 
mittee would be the average of the experience of all 
penal housing problems throughout the country and 
should be determined by a two-group committee, 
acting under an organization of national scope. In 
one group should be available the experience and 
suggestion of the leaders in penal administration, 
medicine, psychiatric, industrial, vocational, educa- 
tional and religious activities. The second group 
should consist of a small number of architects, eng- 
neers or contractual experts—men who have actu- 
ally planned and structurally executed prison build- 
ings and whose practical experience would enable 
them sympathetically to translate into constructive 
form and crystallize the theoretical standards re- 
commended by the sub-committee on strictly scien- 
tific phases. 

As it is an admitted fact that apperception and 
interest are the cardinal principles of thought foun- 
dation, it may be seen that the chance of improve- 
ment in the prisoner will vary in accordance with 
the thought and action required of him. In order, 
therefore, that this idea may be efficiently carried 
out, the prisoner, immediately on commitment to 
prison, should receive the benefit of an expert clin- 
ical examination to determine through his mental 
and economic possibilities what branch of work 
he should follow during his term of imprisonment 
to insure a better existence and a chance to live a 
decent and productive life after discharge. 

The new Sing Sing, therefore, has been planned 
as a Classification and Distributing Prison, from 
which the prisoner, after a definite determination 
has been made of his mental, physical and economic 
possibilities, will be assigned to that State institu- 
tion best suited to his individual demands. For ex- 
ample, if it be found that a prisoner is physically 
unsound, he will be sent to an institution where he 
can be therapeutically bettered; or, if mentally de- 
ficient, to an institution where he can be scientifi- 
cally treated, and, if possible. given work that will 
enable him to direct his minimal capacity so as to 
exempt him from purely custodial care. 

The construction and location of the buildings at 
Sing Sing mean much more, therefore, than the 
mere erection of a series of large prison buildings 
for the detention of those who have violated the 
laws of the State. It will exist as a twentieth cen- 
tury prison elixir, which will take the recrement of 
society and so purge and refine it that the result will 
advance. rather than retard, the onward and up- 
ward movement of humanity. 


In order fully to understand the problem of prison 
registration, let us follow the course taken by the 
convict upon his arrival at the Sing Sing of the 
future: Immediately upon entering the prison 
grounds, the Court Officer conducts him to the ar- 
rival room in the basement of the Registration 
Building. Here he is turned over to the prison au- 
thorities, who take and receipt for his personal prop- 
erty and clothes. The civilian clothes are removed 
for disinfection and storage. He is then led to 
the baths, situated across the hall from the prop- 
erty room. After being thoroughly bathed, and 
subjected to a hasty medical inspection, clean prison 
clothes are provided. Then, contagion from outside 
sources having been removed, the prisoner is lodged 
in a classification cell on the first floor, to await his 
turn for examination in the rooms provided for that 
purpose on the second floor. When the examiner 
is ready for him, he is taken upstairs to be photo- 
graphed, weighed. finger-printed and generally Ber- 
tillioned, and is then sent across the hall to be given 
a preliminary examination for the determination of 
his general physical condition. This over, he is led 
to the educational examination room, where facts 
concerning his birth, occupation and general his- 
tory are recorded. and an examination conducted 
to determine both the extent of his education and 
his occupational skill. Following that comes a 
careful mental examination in which the findings 
of those just preceding are fully utilized. Asa re- 
sult of these different examinations his first classi- 
fication is made, subject of course to change from 
examinations to be conducted later. 


Besides containing the general Administration 
Offices, the Bureau of Registration and the Rec- 
ord Bureau the Registration Building will include 
a reception room where prisoners may converse 
with visiting relatives and friends. In the past 
this problem of a reception room for the visitors to 
prisoners was a difficult one for prison authorities, 
as it was practically tmpossible while allowing pris- 
oners a reasonable amount of freedom for the dis- 
cussion of private and confidential matters to pre- 
vent the transfer of weapons, liquors, drugs and 
implements of escape. This difficulty, however, we 
think, has now been successfully solved through the 
following arrangement: Two parts of a large room 
are separated by two wire nettings, so placed that 
they form an enclosed passage six feet in width. 
where guards can be stationed to prevent any at- 
tempt to pass articles to the prisoners without, at 
the same time, interfering in the carrying on of a 
conversation. 

Adjacent to the Registration Building, and on the 
same high plateau overlooking the Hudson, 1s the 
Temporary Detention Building with cell rooms on 
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separate floors, so arranged as to place the pris- 
oners under the constant supervision of the clinical 
experts, who will conduct their examinations in the 
adjoining Clinic Building. 

The clinical laboratory was developed under a 
medical commission composed of: Dr. Walter B. 
James, President of the New York Academy of 
Medicine; Dr. Charles W. Pilgrim, Chairman, New 
York State Hospital Commission; Dr. Thomas W. 
Salmon, Director of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene; Dr. G. H. Kirby, Director of the 
Psychiatric Institute of the State of New York; Dr. 
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Isham G. Harris, Superintendent of the Brooklyn 
State Hospital; Dr. Carlos F. MacDonald, Alien- 
ist, and Dr. W. F. Brewer, Surgeon. Provision 
has been made on the first floor for a modern X- 
ray apparatus and tts various accessories; three 
rooms for the physician m charge of the venereal 
examinations; a surgical laboratory; rooms fitted 
for the examinations of the eye, ear and throat, psy- 
chiatric and psychological examining room, dental 
operating room and laboratory, and a laboratory for 
the use of the staff working in the diagnosis and ex- 
amination rooms. 





DE AND CHAPEL, SING SING PRISON 


On the second floor is a quantitative and qualita- 
tive laboratory; a museum, a recording room, a h- 
brary and lecture rooms, and on the third floor are 
surgical wards, subdivided for major and minor op- 
erative cases, together with medical wards, so 
planned as to have ordinary and chronic medical 
cases in separate divisions. The hospital is to be 
freely used for detailed observation as well as for 
treatment. 

The fourth floor contains a complete operating 
department with two operating rooms, one for major 
and the other for minor operations, each having 
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separate sterilization facilities, together with prepa- 
ration, etherizing and recovery rooms, while the re- 
mainder of the floor is given up to rooms for the 
male nurses and a convalescent solarium. 

In addition to using the building as a clinical hos- 
pital for the housing of psychiatric and medical re- 
quirements of the prison, it is also planned to use 
it as a school for the education of male nurses, as 
it is found that efficiency in prison nursing is di- 
rectly proportional to the nurse’s understanding of 
the relation of scientific, medical and psychiatric 
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knowledge to the peculiar problems of a prison com- 
munity. 

To the rear of the plateau, and connected by ex- 
terior cell block buildings with the structures just 
considered, two housing groups have been planned 
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OUTSIDE CELL BUILDING NO. 7 


NORTH ELEVATION 


The side elevations show the terracing of the 


tutions. In the new Classification Prison a “day- 


room space” system has been arranged for by which 
each prisoner is allowed fifty square feet of sleep- 
ing space in the dormitory and fifty square feet of 
space in the day-room. 


Individual lockers will be 
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‘NORTH ELEVATION 


site and the advantages derived from the differences 


in levels 


and constructed in accordance with the interlock- 
ing dormitory cell-room type, each having accom- 
modations for three hundred prisoners. 


In the past the failure of all dormitory systems 
has been due to the fact that no provisions were 
ever made for what is technically known as “day- 
room space,’ which is as necessary in prisons as 
in hospitals for the insane, or in charitable instt- 


provided for each prisoner, as it has been deter- 
mined through former experiments that a sense of 
individual responsibility is evoked if each prisoner 
be provided with a separate locker for the safekeep- 
ing of such possessions as he may be allowed to 
have during his incarceration. 


Experiments to determine the most efficient 
method of guarding dormitory prisoners have dem- 
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onstrated the imyossibility of a guard stationed on 
the main floor of a dormitory overseeing all parts 
of the room. To correct this difficulty an elevated 
mezzanine guard walk has been planned situated 
eight feet above the floor proper, and permitting an 
unobstructed view of all portions of the dormitory. 

The study and prac- 
tice of mob psychology 
has demonstrated that 
when a group of fifty 
men are continually 
together there arises 
an inner controlling 
group, numbering 
from seven to eight 
men, this number de- 
creasing in irregular 
steps down to the one 
man who dominates a 
group of from ten to 
twelve. Using this 
fact as a basis for 
further experiments. 
it was decided that a 
mean between these 
two numbers, twenty- 


seven, resulted in the =m 
most. satisfactory. === | an TT 
group arrangements. lege asec le axed Peat ee 


and the dormitory 
units have been de- 
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The entire Sing Sing project includes kitchens, 
dining rooms, hbrary, school, vocational shops, rec- 
reation hall, roads, walks, a modern. sewage plant, 
a power house tc heat and light the many build- 
ings and to operate the industrial plants, and a 
church for the development of religious and com- 

munity ideals. 


In addition to the 
proper placing and co- 
ordination of the 
structures and their 
component parts, and 
the abolishment of 
unsanitary conditions 
in the interiors, by the 
architectural treat- 
ment of buildings and 
site, a great step for- 
ward has been taken 
in the creating of a 
proper and fitting at- 
mosphere and environ- 





TUE ment. The old idea 
of the ugly, heavy 
barred and broken 


ce walls, which produced 
the dismal, forsaken, 
isolated and jail-like 
appearance of former 


prisons, has been dis- 
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tending from the river 
to the plateau in the 
rear of the elevated 
site, in dignifed and 
well-proport ioned 
stages. 

The 


as eas formerly 


causes which 
created in 


i a oe, “Grea ks prisoners the feeling 
dormitory — cell-room | oo eee Xabit of being entombed, 
buildings provide the ae. ; co ATT useless and hopeless 
elasticity) of classi- + — -=- SOUTH | f ny TION < exiles have been done 
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heation demanded by 
the more advanced 
penological ideals. 
Feach dormitory build- 
ing will be three stories in height, and will have two 
dormitory units, symmetrically placed on each floor, 
each unit consisting of a day room, lavatory, locker 
room, and darmitory proper. Access to the dormi- 
tory floor is by a central stairway, while the cell 
room floors are reached from intermediate landings 
in the main stairway. 


DETENTION 


BUELDING 


away with. 
hope that ideals of re- 
spectability, industry, 
efficiency and co-oper- 
ation will arise from these new prison conditions 
and make strong, beneficial and lasting impresstons 
on the mind of each prisoner. 

It is only by such utilization of the experiences 
in allied fields and their thoughtful application to 
prison conditions that progress may be hoped for 
in solving this important human problem. 
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The Clinic Building at the New 
Sing Sing Prison 


By WALTER B. JAMES, M.D. 


their diseases were not the result of a divine diminished and ts still diminishing. 
purpose, and so they have attempted, first, to To-day, resignation and patient submission in the 
understand their origin, through study and analy- presence of disease of the body are no longer vir- 


[: is Many years since men began to realize that and the disease and suffering rate has markedly 
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A typical cell front with locking device to hold doors shut while the guard passes down the walk, locks each 
cell door individually with key and feels assured while he is doing this that he will not be attacked 


sis, and then from these to discover means of pre- tues. Mental disease has only more recently beer. 
vention and cure. As a result of these efforts, the looked at from this same viewpoint, and gratifying 
prolongation of human life has more than doubled, headway is being made in this direction. The world 
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is just beginning to realize that misbehavior or 
anti-social behavior presents to society a problem 
somewhat similar to that of physical and mental 


disease. 


I do not mean that misbehavior is necessarily 
the result of or associated with disease, either phys- 
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ical or mental, although this is often the case, but 
that it presents an analogous problem to society, 
and that it should be attacked in the same manner, 
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that is, through scientific analysis and classification, 
the discovery of causes, probably very complex, and 
the application of remedies, probably chiefly pre- 
ventive, and based upon these causes. Only in this 
way can it be hoped to turn this costly waste prod- 
uct of social life into a useful by-product. 
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MESS HALL AND KITCHEN BUILDING 


When the “Sage Prison Bill” became a law, pro- 
viding for the demolition of the old Sing Sing cell 
block and the erection there of a new study, classi- 
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fication and distributing prison, and creating the 
“State Cammission on New Prisons,” New York 
State committed itself to a new and more intelligent 
policy toward its offenders and toward the whole 
problem of misbehavior. The new commission, 
commanded to carry out the above and other pro- 
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visions, soon found itself confronted by problems 
that belonged essentially to modern medical science, 
and it turned to the “National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene” for counsel, and an advisory medical 
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committee was formed. About a year before this, 
realizing the need of a more thorough psychiatric 
study of criminals along the lines that had been 
followed so well by Dr. Healy at the Juvenile De- 
tention Hove in Chicago, the National Committee 
had placed Dr. Bernard Glueck in Sing Sing Prison, 
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with the consent and sympathy of the Department 
of Prisons, to carry out a complete mental analysis: 
of all new admissions. 


The results of Dr. Glueck's studies have been 
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published in full in “Mental Hygiene,” and else- 
where, and form a valuable foundation for the 
scientific handling of the mental side of prisoners. 

The commission and the state were fortunate in 
having Mr. Pilcher, the New York State Architect, 
to translate these ideals into actual construction, 
and now the completion of an important part of 
the plans. including the Clinic Building, and, most 
of all, the final assigning of the contract for the 
erection, insures the carrying out of this interesting 
and important project. 


Mr. Pilcher has thrown himself into the under- 
taking with singular diligence and intelligence, and 
has entered thoroughly into the spirit of modern 
scientific treatment and research. 


The newest and most original feature of the prison 
is the Clinic Building; in which the study and classifi- 
cation of the prisoners is to take place, and in which, 
as well, the general medical and surgical work of the 
institution will be carried on. It provides for the com- 
plete physical and mental examination of every in- 
mate. It contains the hospital wards, dispensary, op- 
erating rooms and laboratories and X-ray plant, and 


indeed, it corresponds on a small scale to the hos- 
pital of any community, but differs from this in that 
it assumes that the whole population of the commu- 
nity may be abnormal, and therefore requires that 
every member of it shall at some time pass through 
the clinic for purposes of study and analysis. For 
this reason, the psychiatric or mental division of the 
clinic is relatively more accentuated. 

It requires courage to attack such a problem as 
this, an attack that may carry us into troublesome 
social fields. It seems to be a fact, however, that 
no other method gives promise of relieving society 
of any considerable part of this burden of suffer- 
ing and cost. We must not expect ever to be en- 
tirely rid of this burden, just as we shall never be 
rid of the burden of physical and mental disease ; 
but just as science has diminished and_ is 
still diminishing these latter, so we have rea- 
son to believe that similar scientific methods, prop- 
erly applied, will diminish the burden of anti-social 
behavior, and help us to approach the irreducible 
minimum, a minimum which must probably always 
exist in a human world like ours, but a minimum 
from which we are at present still very far. 
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In order to supply our readers with material of current interest, the news and comment appearing in 
issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of final ng jin 


than stated date of publication. 


The Architect’s Opportunity 


A° the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on March 
24 and 25 will be held the first annual meet- 
ing of the National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries. This Federation was formed for the pur- 
pose of extending construction and improving con- 
ditions in all the several divisions of the building 
‘field. A definite attempt will be made to promote 
a closer co-operation between architects, engineers, 
contractors, producers and distributors of materials, 
realtors, financiers and other construction interests. 
It is also desired to develop and preserve satis- 
factory conditions in the relationship of the inter- 
dependent elements in the industry to the general 
public, including the government, labor and con- 
sumers. The Federation states the further object 
of serving as an exchange between and common 
meeting place for associations representing special 
building projects. In cases of common interest to 
the different branches of the construction field in 
general, the Federation proposes to take the initia- 
tive in investigation, policy, propaganda, legislation 
and in such other ways as will advance this move- 
ment. A united organization will, it 1s hoped, be 
developed, which will mobilize the entire strength 
and experience of the various units. 

It will be seen from what has been set forth that 
this meeting will be of fundamental importance to 
everyone engaged in any aspect of construction. 
Invitations to be present are extended to every na- 
tional. regional and local association, and to archi- 
tects. engineers, manufacturers of supplies and all 
allied industries. 


ERE is presented an opportunity for archi- 
tects to mingle with the most practical repre- 
sentatives of those allied industries with which it ts 
to their interest to co-operate. Here at the first an- 
nual meeting of a vitally important and influential 
organization, the architectural profession may cre- 


ate a precedent. Its members may so participate 
in the proceedings as to earn recognition among 
the delegates to the convention as the earnest, ca- 
pable, farsighted, competent group of men that its 
practitioners have been striving, and with increasing 
success, to demonstrate themselves. 

Important topics will be discussed. The attitude 
of architects should, for both personal and imrper- 
sonal reasons, not be omitted. If the profession is 
largely represented there will be instilled a certain 
dignity and unanimity into the meeting that must 
otherwise be lacking. If architects desire to effect 
certain reforms, where is a better opportunity af- 
forded than in such a congress, before an open, un- 
prejudiced body of men with only - professional 
ideals before them? 

It is therefore urged that architects, individdally 
and collectively, avail themselves of the possibilities 
of meeting in the forthcoming convention of the 
National Federation of Construction Industries, of 
which John C. Frazee, Drexel Building, Philadel- 
phia, is the executive secretary, and learn how far 
they may aid in the attainment of those very pur- 
poses for which they stand. 


_Developing the Farm Building 


RAINERS of athletes always object to forms 

of exercise that only develop the body locally. 
They seek to build up first the entire body, later 
giving such attention to specific exercises as will 
increase efficiency in the direction desired. 

In the development of a nation or even a muni- 
cipality these same conditions as to proper growth 
along proper lines obtain. Possibly: there is too 
close attention to the development of cities and not 
enough to that of our rural communities. And this 
lack of interest is beginning to have its effect on the 
rural communities and particularly the farming sec- 
tions all over the country. 

It has been found to be a grave mistake to infer 
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that the farming population is not so thoughtful as 
are those who dwell in large communities. Recent 
inquiries by the government have disclosed that 
there is a decided feeling of unrest among the farm- 
ers. It has been proven that the farmer is now 
prepared to assert his right to recognition and will 
not longer be considered as a group outside of the 
real activities of our economic and political lives. 

The farmer will demand recognition as a large 
producer and manufacturer and he will not much 
longer patiently allow others to gamble on and _ be- 
come wealthy in the things he. produces. As he 
grows in importance, as he most certainly will, he 
will demand for himself and for his family the 
same opportunities for advancement as are to be 
availed of by his city-dwelling brethren. He will 
insist in the future that his house, his farm build- 
ings and his soctal relations be fully up to every 
American standard, and knowing that these mav 
only be attained with money, we may expect to feel 
the effects of a movement on the part of farmers 
toward securing for themselves a greater share of 
the profit realized on their product. 

It will not be wise further to ignore either the 
farmer or the dweller in rural communities. The 





American Institute of Architects has been quick to 
endorse and at times enthusiastic in its co-operation 
with those large undertakings that affect the city. 
For now more than two years THE .\MERICAN 
ARCHITECT has urged that some closer attention be 
paid to the farmhouse and its dependent buildings. 
Owing to the wide-awake spirit of some of the 
Middle Western delegates to the Nashville Con- 
vention, a resolution appointing a sub-committee on 
farm buildings was passed at that convention. Noth- 
ing as far as we are able to learn has come out of 
that committee. 

Recently, announcement was extensively made of 
a proposed conference on farm buildings. The 
conimittee in charge, a large one, did not contain 
the name of a single architect. Tue .\MERICAN 
ArcuitEct directed attention to this omission and 
was at once assured that an architect would be 
added to the conmiittee. 

No credit may be taken by this journal for the 
performance of a simple act of duty, but it may be 
asked if the Institute or other organized bodies of 
architects may not be considered as_ properly 
sharing the responsibility of conserving the rights 
of architects to recognition, 
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The Wingdale Prison Site 


By Lewis F. Pitcner, New York State Architect 


gists are rapidly discarding the old theory 

that a certain humanity and_ kindliness 
should be eliminated from society’s dealings with 
its less responsible citizens. They are substituting 
in its place the idea that the majority of criminals 
are not inherently bad, but, lacking the idealistic 
principles of good citizenship which result from 
environment and education, are only wayward. 


| If we accept this new theory, and make negli- 
gible the assumption that most criminals have 
inherited a tendency toward wrong-doing, it be- 
comes necessary for us to revise many of our ideas 
concerning the government, discipline and housing 
of prisoners, and to acquire an impressionable 
quality of mind susceptible to new theories and 
experiments which concern the welfare and ad- 
vancement of our less fortunate fellow men. 


With all these things in mind, and with the 
desire to do our part in ameliorating prison gov- 
ernment, the Commission on New Prisons has 
endeavored, in the building of the Waungdale 
Prison, to achieve a good architectural result com- 
bined with these essential reforms. In order that 
these aims may be fully understood, I shall 
attempt to explain both the architectural plan of 
this new prison and the reasons for selecting a 
sloping rather than a level topographical site. 


If one surveys the history of civilization and 
investigates the growth and final results of the 
structural plan of either religious or civil com- 
munities, it is at once apparent that the final hous- 
ing scheme of any given settlement is determined 
by the topography of the region in which that 
settlement is located. 


For example, the study of the settlements of 
antiquity shows that the higher locations were 
universally chosen as the sites of palaces and 
temples, and that where the configuration of land 
did not permit of such natural elevation, mounds 
or raised crepidomas were constructed, in order 
that by means of the terraced elevations a distinc- 
tion might be made between the different degrees 
of religious prominence. 


That the Egyptians who inhabited the level 
areas of the alluvial Nile appreciated the psycho- 
logical effect of such terraced elevation 1s shown 
by the architectural arrangement of their temples. 
To emphasize the hieratic mysteries, the worshiper 
was led from a pyloned gateway into an atrium 


v VHE more advanced of the modern penolo- 


with a pavement slightly graded above the level 
of the dromos. This atrium, open as it was to the 
effects of the brilliant Egyptian atmosphere, 
offered a subtle psychic preparation for that 
elation of soul which stimulated the novitiate when, 
after ascending the steps on the far side of the 
atrium, he entered the sombre shadow of the 
hypostyle hall. This elation increased in many 
cases to a religious ecstasy when the novitiate 
ascended from the far side of the hypostyle hall 
into the upper region where the esoteric mysteries 
were performed. 


A simpler expression of this religious construc- 
tive arrangement may be seen in the Temple of 
Kohn. Here the priestcraft developed a form of 
temple construction which crystallized all the asso- 
ciative imagery of man and reflected in its dif- 
ferent stages of elevation of the various sections 
the relevant distinctions of class and the progress 
of humanity toward its idealistic goal. 


Thus in the low grade level of the atrium the 
light, the air, and freedom of movement suggested 
that lack of function and freedom from formal life 
which exists among the multitudes; the conscious 
effort of ascent in walking from the atrium to the 
hypostyle hall suggested the difficulties of rising 
from a lower to a higher social order, while the 
further ascent to the small, calm and dimly illumi- 
nated holy-of-holies symbolized the fact that only 
through struggle, loneliness and pain may a de- 
vout one hope to attain the quiet and sublime 
dwelling place of the gods. 


When the Greeks rose to intellectual and artistic 
position they evolved the Greek form of temple, 
which was simply an Hellenic translation, through 
the medium of the Mosaic temple, of the Egyptian 
hieratic imagery. Perhaps the most typical of 
these temples is the great marble Parthenon (438 
B. C.) which was reared upon a_ three-stepped 
crepidoma, a worthy stylobate support, a marvelous 
peristyle, reminiscent of the open air atrium of 
its Egyptian prototype. Further on, and beyond 
the peripteros, and at a higher level, the pronaos 
led through a great door into the shrine chamber 
of Athena. Thus did the architects, Ictinus and 
Callicrates, express in much the same manner as 
the Egyptians the essence of crystallized human 
experience. 


In the flat country of Mesopotamia the archi- 
tects built loftv zekkurats in order to provide high 
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substructures ‘for the crowning cclla or shrine, and 
these lofty, temple-capped pyramids had a ma- 
terlalistic as well as a spiritual value in that they 
helped to form in the minds of the people an ideal 
as to the position in the community of both tem- 
poral and spiritual power. 

To the north, at Khorsabad, a city of Assyria, 
the rulers constructed, as part of the great wall, 
an enormous plateau. This artificial mound, tower- 
ing as it did some sixty feet above the level of the 
city, was used as a place of residence for the king 
and his court, while back of it, and so high that it 
bathed the plateau with its shadows, was con- 
structed the many-stepped, cella-crowned temple of 
the priests. Thus religion looked down upon 
royalty and royalty, in turn, on its walled city with 
its level streets and multitudinous inhabitants, and 
thus in this segregated and self-sufficient community 
a natural and unwitting psychological arrange- 
ment of class housing was worked out by these 
early architects. 

This same community phenomenon which we 
have noted in the Orient existed at the same time 
at Mycenae, Thyrns, Argos, Attica and Rome,— 
the heights being always occupied by the rulers, 
the foot-hills by the nobles and the adjacent 
plains by the people. 

By these few examples taken from the religious 
and civil architecture of early civilization I have 
endeavored to show that class distinction tends to 
express itself through the use of different housing 
levels, the height of each group being directly 
proportional to the power of its social division, 
thus giving a concrete expression to the theoretical 
grades by which the human mind differentiates the 
social status of the people who comprise any given 
group. 

If we apply this rather pragmatic psychology to 


the problem of planning a new prison, we find it. 


obvious at the outset that a prison population 
forms, together with its dependencies, a complete 
segregated community and _ therefore presents 
few phases which have not been successfully solved 
in the various treatments of community houses in 
past eras. Bearing in mind both this and the 
psychological principles which determine the 
function of any segregated community, it becomes 


perfectly clear that the old system of plotting an 
entire prison plan on an absolutely level piece ot 
ground does not agree with either the teachings 
of history or the psychological principles which 
determine the site of community housing, and it 
thus becomes manifest that if we are to plan a 
prison which will be both a protection and a benefit 
to society we must select our site and construct 
our plans with the idea of having different grades 
of elevation for different degrees of social emi- 
nence. 

If, remembering this, we summon practical expe- 
rience to our aid we find that a prison population 
divides itself naturally into three major divisions, 
two of which are composed of actual inmates and 
a third of those in authority over them. The first 
and largest of these groups is made up of sub- 
normals and general recalcitrants who of neces- 
sity must work, eat, and sleep under constant and 
direct. supervision. These will be confined in 
strong, well-guarded buildings situated within a 
walled enclosure and the work which they do 
will be such as can be efficiently done within the 
comparatively small space to which they are re- 
stricted. 

The second group, composed of prisoners who 
have shown themselves worthy of trust, will be 
allowed privileges which are denied the first. A 
concrete expression of these privileges will con- 
sist of lodging them in buildings situated on a 
higher level and with no enclosing walls, thus 
allowing them to carry on dairying, farming, stone 
crushing and similar industries. 

As the working out of our community idea 
demands that the governing class occupy a higher 
site than those they govern, we have planned an 
adjacent but higher elevation for the offices, dwell- 
ings and other buildings necessary for the proper: 
maintenance of a model prison. 

In our plan for the new Wingdale Prison we 
have attempted to express a prison which will 
meet the scientific and historic precedents which 
we have at our command, and we fully believe that 
our plan will exert as beneficial an influence on our 
prisoners as did the noble monuments on the 
Acropolis at Athens on the humble people who 
constructed their mud-brick houses at its base. 
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DRUG AND CHEMICAL FACTORY 


OF MESSRS. BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES & CO.. 
EAST HAM 


MESSRS. SEARLE & SEARLE, ARCHITECTS 


Factory Design in England 


N this issue there are tllustrated a number of the 

examp‘es of the work of Messrs. S. Cecil Searle, 

A. R. I. B. A. and Norman ©). Searle, A. R. 1. 
B. A.. who form the architectural firm of Searle & 
Searle of London, England. 

In presenting these interesting examples of 
factory construction it 1s worth while to comment 
on the fact that this firm has a history dating back 
for more than eighty years and the present members 
are of the third generation of its founders. While 
these old assoeiations are by no means rare in 
England they are almost if not entirely unknown 
in the United States. 

There undevbtedly is a very large measure of 
satisfaction in a relationship between architect and 
chent, one that Fas been preserved from generation 
to generation. In some instances it is not unusual to 
find that there has been a close relationship be- 
tween architects and clients extending over periads 
of almost forty vears. In the case of some of the 
work illustrated in this issue, tne architects have 


joined with their chents at the very beginning of 
the client’s business career, and as the business has 
prospered they have, bit by bit, unit by unit, added 
to the buildings required until vast plants covering 
large areas mark the co-operation and secure the 
fulfillment of architectural coherency that is so 
marked in this class of building and so utterly lack- 
ing in similar types in this country. 

Such very favorable relations will undoubtedly 
inspire an architect to his very best efforts. 

An interesting feature of Messrs. Searle & 
Searle’s work illustrated is the Brantham Village 
Fall. We need a building of this type in every 
small town in this country. Nothing can more 
encourage a true commercial spirit than the avail- 
ability of similar buildings as a place where towns- 
people mav meet to discuss their problems. celebrate 
an aeeasion or socially mingle. 

The architects, in very kindly placing at our dis- 
posal this group of interesting work, write as to this 
hall as follows: 
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BRANTHAM VILLAGE 
MANNINGTREE, 
MESSRS. SEARLE & SEARLE, ARCHITECTS 


NEAR 


HALIY 
BSSEX, ENGLAND 


The Brantham Village Hall 


HIS building is erected in the village of 

Brantham, Suffolk, to the designs of Messrs. 

Searle & Searle, architects, for C. P. Mer- 
riam, Esq., J. P. 

Two entrance porches give direct access from 
the road to the hall, the size of which is 24 feet wide 
and 45 feet long. The hall is well lighted at 
the sides and north end by large windows having 
steel casements and lead lights in diamond panes. 
The special features in the hall are the massive piers 
between the windows, carried out in light red 
brindled bricks pointed with a white joint, and the 
roof, which is constructed with open timber trusses 
with curved braces to collars and purlins, oak sole 
pieces and carved brackets. , 

At the south end there is a raised platform 3 feet 
above the floor of the hall and approached by steps 
at each side. 

Cloak rooms and lavatory accommodation — for 
both sexes are provided as shown on the pian, with 
a connecting corridor at the back of the platform. 
The cloak rooms give access to the platform and 
form convenient dressing rooms for dramatic enter- 
tainments. From the platform level a= staircase 
descends to a side entrance to the road and to the 
basement, which extends under the whole of the 
southern block, and contains kitchen, with copper 


and sink, larder, heating and fuel chambers and a 
large chair store. Convenient openings are provided 
between the basement under the platform and the 
main hall, to allow refreshments, chairs, etc., to be 
passed through. 

Heating is by hot water in 4 in. main pipes 
carried in channels with open gratings in the floor 
of the hall, and by radiators in the porches, cloak 
rooms, etc. The main boiler is in the basement. 
Lighting is by electricity. Footlights are provided 
for the platform. 

The floor of the hall is laid with narrow yellow 
deal tongued batten flooring carried on floor joists 
and sleeper walls. The floor over basement is of 
reinforced concrete, with ideal floor to platform and 
cloak rooms and granolithic finish to lavatories, 
corridor, etc. 

Seating accommodation is by chairs, and seats 
are formed between the windows. These lift up to 
form lockers in which can be kept chess boards, 
draughts and other games. 

Externally the walls are faced with brindled red 
bricks, with cement plastered gables and panels 
under hall windows. Roofs are covered with sand- 
faced hand-made Suffolk tiles. 

The cost of the building amounted to just over 
$7500. 
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SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS 
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Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 


Official Notification of Awards, Judgment of November 24th, 1919, Final Competition 
for the 12th Paris Prize of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 


PROGRAM 


The Paris Prize Committee proposes as subject 
of this Competition: 

“The Capitol Building of the League of Nations.” 

The Committee proposes as the problem of this 
first after-war Paris Prize the architectural expres- 
sion of the ideal of the League of Nations as it 
would be exemplihed in a building, which shall be 
the Capitol of this League. 

For the purpose of the program, it is to be sup- 
posed that the League, in its final operative forrn, 
consists of: 

An Executive Council of nine members; one 
appointed by each of the five great Nations and 
four elected by the Assembly of Delegates. In the 
Executive Council is vested the Supreme Executive 
authority of the League. It meets at frequent inter- 
vals and is analogous in its functions to the Eng- 
lish Cabinet or the President and his Cabinet in our 
Government. 

An Assembly of Delegates of 150 members. [cach 
member nation of the League appoints three dele- 
gates to this Assembly, in which is vested the legis- 
lative and judicial powers of the League, subject 
only.to certain veto rights of the Executive Council. 
It meets at stated intervals or on calls of the Execu- 
tive Council, and is somewhat similar to our Con- 
gress, the English House of Parliament or the 
French Chambre des Deputies. 

The Secretariat. The Secretariat is that part of 
the machinery of the Teague which has for its 
duties the keeping of all its records. With it are 
filed all treaties, agreements and records. It com- 
piles such data and furnishes such information as it 
may be directed to do by the Council or Assembly. 
At its head is the Secretary General, a permanent 
official appointed by the Executive Council. He 
also acts as presiding officer of the Council and of 
the Assembly. This department would have a 
permanent staff of 300 or 400 members, experts and 
authorities, besides representatives appointed by 
various nations to consider general subjects or Com- 
mittees appointed by the Council or Assembly to 
investigate and report on- particular branches of 
their legislative or judicial work. No analogy for 
this department is apparent in our Government. Its 
head, the Secretary General, is a presiding officer 
only. without power, except as such may be dele- 
gated to him by the Council or Assembly, he, in 
his department houses, committees or conferences 


recording their findings and furnishing them in- 
formation. He is the international clearing house 
for information. 

This may be considered an outline of those func- 
tions which it is proposed to house in the main 
Capitol Building of the League of the Nations. 

In conformity with the ideals which created the 
League, a small territory, similar to the District of 
Columbia, has been internationalized; a meeting 
place of all nations in the common search for justice 
to all. It is a rolling country on an inland lake. 
There is to be the city of the Nations, with its na- 
tional embassies or offices, with its international 
bureaus or departments and its Capitol Building of 
the League of the Nations. 

The main building only is the subject of this 
problem, and in it are to be housed the Executive 
Council, the Assembly of Delegates and the Secre- 
tariat. Below is a list of these requirements which 
are obligatory. This lst is not intended to be 
inclusive of all. What additions to it, how arranged, 
or in what setting is for the vision and imagination 
of each competitor to determine. The building 
houses more than a series of offices—it houses an 
ideal, an aspiration of mankind. 

Requirements: 

(a) Hall of the Executive Council. 

(b) Suite of offices for each member of Execu- 
tive Council. 


(c) Hall of the Assembly of Delegates. 
(d) Suite of offices of Secretary General. 
(e) Twenty or thirty Conference or Committee 


rooms, of which two or three should be of sufh- 
cient size to admit of the presence of the public. 

(f) Suites of offices for Secretariat force. 

(g) Archives for 1,000,000 volumes. 

The greatest dimension of the building shall not 
exceed 500’-0”. 

Jury of Award: Lioyd Warren, F. A. Godley, 
R. M. Hood, I.. F. Peck, W. S. Wagner, M. J. 
Schiavoni and R. H. Dana, Jr. : 

Number of drawings submitted: 6. 

Awards: 

Paris Prize Winner (lst Medal): E. E. Weihe, 
Atelier A. Brown, Jr.. S. F. A. C.. San Francisco. 
Patrons: Messrs. A. Brown, Jr., H. W. Corbett 
and M. Prevot. 

Placed Second (Ist Medal) : 
Atelier Hirons, N. Y. 


D. McLachlan Jr., 
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CAPITOL BUILDING OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
TWELFTH PARIS PRIZE, FINAL COMPETITION 
PRIZE WINNING DESIGN, SUBMITTED BY 
FE. F. WEIHE, ATELIER A. BROWN, JR, SAN FRANCISCO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
SOCTETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHIPPECES 
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Piaced Third (1st Medal): 
Wynkoop, N. Y. 

Placed Fourth (2nd Medal): <A. C. Bieber, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. _. 

H. C: F. M. Hodgdson, Atelier Rebori, Chicago 
Architectural Club, Chicago. 

H. C.: L. Morgan, Atelier Hirons, N. Y. 


L. Fentnor, Atelier 


Boston Museum Buys Colonial 
House 


The purchase by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts of the old Jaffrey house in Portsmouth, N. H., 
has just been announced. The house stands on a 
back street in the center of the town. It has been 
unoccupied for years and is neglected and out of 
repair. Changes have been made in the building 
from time to time so that it no longer presents a 
typical Colonial exterior, but the fine old paneling 
and woodwork inside are intact, and it is for these 
that the Art Museum has made the acquisition. 

The interior of the Jaffrey house is to be stripped, 
and in so doing the Art Museum will be performing 
a service in preserving for posterity the architec- 
tural beauties of a period of which the examples 
are rapidly vanishing. 

The old Jaffrey house in Portsmouth was built 
about 1730, that especially fine period of Colonial 
architecture, between the rather rough simplicity of 
the earliest period and the more ornate decoration 
of 1800. The house has a wide and ample entrance 
hall, typical of the period and similar to the hall of 
the Wentworth Gardner house, also in Portsmouth, 
which was purchased a few months ago by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The 
stairway is wide and easy, with fine baluster and 
hand-rail, richly turned and moulded. A _ paneled 
dado of painted pine with the characteristic wide 
old panels, all in one piece, runs around the hall. 
The woodwork is all in excellent condition, and 
there are many old fittings, such as hinges and 
latches, still in place. 

The two principal rooms on the main floor are 
paneled across the fireplace end, and have a paneled 
dado around the other three sides of the room. 
The fireplace openings are framed in Delft tiles, 
painted with quaint scenes and surrounded by a 
heavy moulding. Fach fireplace is flanked by fluted 
pilasters with Corinthian capitals. The windows 
have seats and deep splayed and paneled jambs. In 
one room the old contemporary wall paper is espe- 
cially interesting and is Chinese in design. This. 
however, is badly torn and out of repair, and it is 
doubtful if any of it can be preserved. 


The dining room has a fine corner cupboard, - 
reaching from floor to ceiling. This has a quaint 
pilaster treatment and its door has some unusually 
beautiful paneling and H{ hinges. ‘The interior of 
the cupboard 1s semi-circular in plan and has scroll- 
edged shelves and richly carved shell top. 


All over the house there is a great deal of valuable 
miscellaneous material in the doors and windows, 
and much hardware and details of interest and 
artistic value. 


Architectural Service by Airplane 


England having achieved the first non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic Ocean, she may now add 
to her records the first instance where an architect 
has answered a hurry call by airplane. Recording 
this interesting and epoch-making event, the Buald- 
ing News of London states: 


“To Mr. Paul Waterhouse belongs the distinction 
of being probably the first architect in this country 
to make the air passage from London across the 
Channel on a client’s behalf. These are still early 
days for such professional excursions, and, with a 
view to recording the event, Mr. Waterhouse was 
asked for brief particulars of the voyage. He 
replies in the current Journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects: ‘I expect there are other 
architects who have had occasion to fly on business, 
so I cannot attach much importance to an event 
which in any case will shortly become commonplace. 
But if you really wish to put on record the fact that 
architects, like other men of business or of art, 
can enjoy a professional journey overhead, the facts 
are these. A client wanted me to go to Paris in 
quick time during the strike, and asked me if I 
would oblige him by taking the upper route. I very 
naturally seized the opportunity, and went. Houns- 
low to Le Bourget took 2 hours 55 minutes. The 
journey (ina De Haviland 16 machine) exceeds for 
smoothness and tranquillity any locomotion I have 
ever experienced, though, of course, it is noisy, with 
a perpetual and rather restful noise. I made a half- 
inch scale section of the cabin en route. I also slept! 
My impressions of the voyage were, I suppose, the 
same as those of most “first-flighters,” and need not 
be communicated. What struck me most were the 
sight of the Channel as looked down upon from 
8000 feet—a sight to which I can attach no adjec- 
tive but “poetic’—and the ancient majesty of 
France. Abbeville and Beauvais and the woods 
and fields between them were things not of to-day 
but of the Middle Ages.’ ” 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comments in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


In order to supply our readers with 


material 


of current interest, the mews and comment 


appearing in issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of 


actual rather than stated date of publication. 


Philadelphia Condemns Historic 
Residences 


Some of the landmarks of Philadelphia, historic man- 
Sions occupied for many years by some of the most promi- 
nent citizens of the city, will be wiped out by the action 
of Mayor Smith in signing the ordinance condemning 
the block between Eighteenth and Nineteenth and Vine 
and Wood streets for Parkway purposes, comments the 
Public Ledger. 

There are more than a score of houses that will be taken 
over by the city at a cost of more than $750,000. One of 
the houses was the home of General George G. Meade, 
the hero of Gettysburg, and others have been in the pos- 
session of prominent Philadelphia families for years. 

The city will take over the twelve immense houses fac- 
ing Logan Square on Vine street between Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth, ten smaller houses on Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth and an equal number on Pearl and Wood 
streets, as well as a number of stables. 

The value of the houses on Vine street is estimated to 
be from $40.000 to $60,000 apiece. As far back as Civil 
War days they were the scenes of sumptuous entertain- 
ments, receptions and social affairs which reached a climax 
during the year of the great sanitary fair in Logan 
Square. 

During that year the family of General Meade, who 
lived in the four-story brick house at 300 North Eight- 
eenth street, which is on the corner of Pearl, entertained 
extensively. After his return as the victor at Gettys- 
burg, General Meade was presented with another fine 
house by the citizens of Philadelphia. 

The property is still in the Meade family, being re- 
corded at the present time in the name of Hannah Meade. 

Another interesting property to be taken over by the city 
is the home for cats and dogs, maintained for years in the 
house at the northeast corner of Nineteenth and Pearl 
streets by Elizabeth M. Ogden. The properties at 1813- 
15-17 Vine street belong to William G. Huey, the promi- 
nent broker and political light, who was formerly a mem- 
ber of Common Council from the Fifteenth ward. He was 
one of the sponsors of the Parkway and the author of the 
Parkway plan known to Philadelphians fifteen years ago 
as the “Huey plan.” 

The Kates family owns the big house at 1801 Vine 
street, which is in the names of Clarence S. and Emily 
S. Kates and Julia D. Hood. The Catholic Archdiocese 
owns the property at 1803 Vine street. 

The house at 1811 Vine street, now occupied by Dr. 
Thomas E. Eldridge, was formerly the home of D. B. 
Martin, head of the great abattoir and stockyard industry 
on the west bank of the Schuylkill river. Amelia Sellers, 
widow of William G. Sellers, a prominent manufacturer, 
is owner of the house at 1819 Vine street. 

The block is being taken by the city in advance of future 
Parkway development which will surround the great 


Republics of South America. 


square with beautiful public buildings. The only three of 
these buildings now constructed are the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, at Eighteenth and Race; the Academy of Na- 
tional Science, Nineteenth and Race streets, and the Wills 
Eye Hospital, on Race street, between Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth. 

West of the Wills Eye Hospital will be erected the per- 
manent home of the anciently established Franklin Institute 
of the Mechanic Arts and Sciences, while on the western 
side of the big square and along the west side of Twen- 
tieth street will be the buildings of the Municipal Court. 
These will stretch from Race street to the Parkway line. 

On the north side of Logan Square will be the Free Li- 
brary Building along Vine street, between Nineteenth and 
Seventeenth. 


Inter-Allied Housing Congress 


Delegates appointed by the Governments of the Allied 
countries will be present at the Inter-Allied Hlousing and 
Town Planning Congress to be held in London in June 
next. Among the subjects to be discussed will be na- 
tional post-war housing and town planning policies, the 
preparation and carrying into effect of national pro- 
grammes to secure proper housing conditions, standards 
of building construction, and national and regional town- 
planning developments. The congress will be asked to 
determine the minimum accommodation which should be 
provided for a normal working-class family, and the best 
courses to adopt in order to encourage the development 
of new methods of building and the use of new material. 
The proceedings will occupy nine days, and special trains 
will be placed at the disposal of the delegates, in which 
they will travel, to inspect the progress made in housing 
schemes in various parts of the country, including Birming- 
ham, Manchester and Bristol. The countries and colonies 
represented will include Great Britain, France, America, 
Belgium, Italy, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, India, 
Egypt, South Africa, Serbia, Greece, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Spain and the neutral 
The congress is being or- 
ganized by the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, acting in close consultation with the Ministry 
of Health and other departments of the British Gov- 
ernment. 


Desecrating a Palace 


The mansion of the late Cornelius Vanderbilt, in New 
York, is to be demolished and the site used for a hotel. 
This has provoked very indignant criticism from the press 
in all sections of the country. The Morning Mercury of 
New Bedford, Mass., describes the incident thus: 

This palace, whose imposing exterior has thrilled New 
York men and women since its erection in the early ’90’s, 
is to change hands and eventually in its place is to rise a 
structure costing perhaps as much to build, but for another 
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purpose. The building that will replace it will be a hotel. 
In place of a home of art and beauty and personal interest 
that has reached the point of being one of the genuinely 
beautiful places of the greatest city in the world there 
will be a commercially operated building which will earn 
for its owners vast amounts of money. From quiet and 
unremunerative beauty to hustling money-making commer- 
cialism—from a work of art to a. cash-drawer institution. 

It required a year and one-half for the construction 
of the Vanderbilt home. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the builder, 
watched its erection with great interest and, although 
when first completed it contained only slightly more than 
as much space as it does now, he declared that he pro- 
posed to make of it his own idea of a comfortable 
and inspiring home. He said he expected to make it as 
beautiful and as important from an artistic standpoint as 
any home in the world, and he succeeded. The structure 
when completed commanded the admiration of architects 
and designers throughout the world. 

Standing between Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth streets 
in Fifth avenue and about a half block to the westward, 
just where the avenue breaks into the broad plaza to 
Central Park, where since the Pulitzer fountain has been 
erected, it ranked for beauty of architecture alongside of 
any European mansion and was a show place for visitors 
to the city, as it has continued to be. 

In 1893, when additions had been made, it was said the 
cost was something like $3,000,000. This figure was in- 
creased as years went by. George B. Post & Sons made 
the plans for the structure. a 

Standing across Fifth Avenue and looking up at the 
graceful spires and roof decorations combined with the 
grand expanse of the building one recalls pictures con- 
jured up in the mind by fairy stories in other years. It 
is admired alike for its perfect workmanship and pleasing 
lines. The exterior of the building follows, according to 
architects, the general style of the Chateau de Blois, on the 
Loire River, in France, while inside everything conformed 
to.Mr. Vanderbilt's ideas of comfort and elegance. 

The age of sentiment thus gives way to the age of com- 
mercialism. 


Simple Zoning Rule 

City zoning to prevent business encroachment on resi- 
dential sections is gaining in popularity. Where a city 
is already well built up it is more difficult to put the 
plan into operation, but it is not impossible. 

Detroit now has a city plan commission investigating 
residential, commercial and industrial needs. This com- 
mission hopes to present a comprehensive zoning program 
next spring. In the meantime tt has put into operation 
a wise temporary provision for the protection of valued 
home sections. This order provides that when 60 per cent 
or mote of the frontage in any particular blook is used 
exclusively for residential purposes it shall be deemed a 
residential district and commercial or industrial buildings 
or uses shall be banned. This seems to be a simple and 
ready means of checking the first small commercial in- 
roads upon residence streets. It is a more permanent 
protection than the placing of building restrictions which 
are in effect when certain lovely homes are built, but 
which expire eventually and let in the business block, 
store or factory. 

The recognition, rapidly becoming general, of the fact 
that a city need not be ugly if its inhabitants are willing 
to do the necessary planning to make # beautiful, is a 
hopeful sign. It is such recogmition which is speeding up 
the spread of city planning and zoning programs all over 
the country. 


Restore Roosevelt’s Birthplace 


The birthplace of Theodore Roosevelt, at 28 East 
Twentieth street, New York, is to be restored as nearly as 
possible to its condition in 1858, according to the officials 
of the Women’s Roosevelt Memorial Association follow- 
ing a recent conference here with Theodate Pope (Mrs. 
John W. Riddle), the architect having the plans in charge. 


An adjoining house at No. 26 has also been purchased 
and both structures will be remodeled to conform to the 
architecture of the time of the former President’s birth. 
They will have brownstone fronts and mansard roofs and 
the interior of No. 28 will be made to resemble the boy- 
hood home of the great American. Old mantels, chan- 
deliers and furniture will be put back in place and child- 
hood friends of the Cotonel will supervise the decorations. 


A Rooseveltian library, consisting of his books of rugged 
outdoor life and Americanism and other writings and pub- 
lished speeches, will be placed in the house at No. 26. Many 
other volumes the Colonel liked to read and dealing with 
many phases of human knowledge will be placed on the 
shelves. 


According to the architect’s plans, the top floor of both 
houses will be utilized for an assembly hall, suitable for 
gathering of Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls or simNar pa- 
triotic organizations. When completed the memorial is in- 
tended to serve aS an institution for the development of 
sturdy, old-fashioned Americanism. 


American Ambassador to Britain 
Speaks of the Business of 
Architecture 


The American Ambassador was recently the guest of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects at a reception 
held in their Conduit Street galleries, the occasion being 
the president’s address at the opening of the new session. 
There was an unusually large gathering, and among those 
present were many of the most prominent members of 
the profession. 


In his address, the president (John W. Simpson) dealt 
with the many and varied subjects concerning which the 
architect, if he would be efficient, must have more than a 
casual knowledge. The architect, he explained, must not 
only be endowed with the ideals of the artist, but must 
also possess the qualities of a sound man of business; 
ke must not consider his profession as a thing to be 
lightly treated, but must realize that he has an important, 
vastly important, part to play in the national hfe, a part 
needing his most minute study and attention and the 
whole of his efforts. 


He impressed his hearers with the necessity for plan 
in every undertaking and the entire subservience of dec- 
oration, for this, albeit an important part in the ultimate 
issue, was, he declared, by no means the necessity it had 
so often been considered in the past. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the president for his 
address, the American Ambassador, Mr. Davis, began with 
an apology for his position as layman, explaining that. 
even as a lawyer, “who was supposed to know something 
of everybody's business,” he could not rightly say he had 
any vast knowledge of the intricacies of the architectural 
profession. This apologia, if such it may be termed, was 
followed by a most masterly summing-up of what Mr. 
Davis conceived to be the responsibilities of the architect. 
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He was an historian. for it was the language of architec- 
ture, unaided by spoken words and dictionary, which told 
us much of what we know of Nineveh and Babylon, of 
the Romans and the Greeks; and it would be the work 
of the architects of to-day which would express the life 
of the present to the inhabitants of the future. 


He should be a statesman, because it was architecture 
which spoke to all who saw it and explained, or should 
explain, the motive of its existence, and lastly he should 
be a diplomatist, and in expressing the best and highest 
qualities of his employers he should do so without stint 
and with fullest generosity. 


The American Ambassador was followed by Sir Aston 
Webb, president of the Royal Academy, who, speaking 
from his long experience, called for a wider and broader 
outlook, for consideration of the masses of a design, rather 
than the detail, and said he was happy to see this spirit 
pervading the work of the younger men more and more. 
He reminded his hearers that the grasp of this problem 
was an outstanding feature of the work of the architects 
of America, and in a word he drew attention to the 
value of constructive criticism. It was better, he said, 
to tell the young men what you like, rather than what 
you thought was bad—encouragement being worth more 
than anything to the beginner. 


The Housing Problem in Italy 


In all the principal Italian centers of population the 
shortage of housing accommodations is acute, and strenu- 
ous efforts are being made to stimulate action in order 
that relief may be afforded. 


At Rome conditions are even worse than in other Italian 
cities. According to the census of 1911, the city contains 
79,441 dwelling houses, with 358,587 rooms. While ac- 
curate figures showing the increase in the number of 
dwellings since that time are not available, the building 
permits issued by the municipality cover only 49,627 rooms, 
states the American Contractor. This figure would rep- 
resent the maximum increase, since the issuance of a per- 
mit does not necessarily mean that the work has been 
carried out. With the increase indicated by the number 
of building permits issued, the total number of rooms 
at the present time would be 408,214, and within these 
rooms a population of at least 700,000 must be housed. 


Owing to the scarcity of accommodations there has been 
an active speculation in living quarters, and the govern- 
ment has found it necessary to prohibit the increase of 
rents and has made obligatory the extension of leases 
which may have expired until 1921. Particularly serious 
is the position of those occupying furnished rooms, for 
which measures have been adopted to prevent unreason- 
able increases in rates. 


Previous to 1914 butlding companies and individuals 
constructed from 10,000 to 14,000 rooms per year. which, 
however, were barely sufficient to take care of the normal 
development of the city. During the war, of course. 
private building operations practically ceased, and since 
the armistice little has been done toward a resumption of 
activity. The great building institutions, for instance, 
the Institute Romano dei Beni Stabili and others, have 
suspended new construction for the reason that the in- 
creased cost of materials and the higher wages which 
must be paid to workmen do not permit their stockholders 
to derive a reasonable profit. Private builders are in the 
same position and are doing nothing. 


ARCHITEC? 


Among other proposals to stimulate building, it has 
been suggested that under certain conditions new buildings 
should be exempted from taxation for a period of fifteen 
years in the case of dwellings for the better class, and 
twenty years in the case of tenements. 


A Negro State on the Rio Grande 


The plan outlined by Dr. Moses Madden of St. Louis. 
before the House Judiciary Committee, for a new State 
on the Rio Grande, partly from territory that Texas might 
be willing to yield, partly from country that Mexico 
might cede, to be inhabited and administered exclusively 
by negroes, has to be balanced against the scheme of con- 
centration of negroes in Liberia, advocated before the 
same committee by the Rev. Dr. R. D. Jones of Phila- 
delphia. In essence one is as un-American as the other. 
The Liberia notion seems rather more workable. 

Most of the negroes in this country, writes the Brooklyn 
Eagle, even in Mississippi and Georgia and Arkansas, 
where mob law is at its worst, do not want to go to 
Africa and are not anxious to be segregated in a new 
State. Nor would the South consent to such segregation, 
for, in so far as it is possible to judge the future by 
the past, the successful raising of cotton depends on the 
supply of negro labor. That is one field, almost the only 
field, where a lifting of the ban on Orientals would accom- 
plish little. Chinese coolies have been tried in the cotton 
helds and found wanting. 

The cleverest agriculturist on earth might well despair 
of doing much in the Rio Grande country. The negroes 
are not clever, not advanced in their methods. In bulk 
and as a rule they are always good natured, fairly indus- 
trious and fitted to stand the climate where cotton is 
raised. There are full Ethiopians, half-Ethiopians, quar- 
ter-Ethiopians and near-whites among them. Politicians 
are not lacking. Let them have a state by themselves, 
even if there were a stone wall a hundred feet high around 
it, and toilers would soon get down to the starvation 
point, while those who had saved in the past would be 
exploited by shrewd men of their own race. The last 
state of that race would be worse than the first. 

No, the negro wants to stay where he is, and will stay 
if he can get the common rights of a human being, se- 
curity of life and property, jury equality, school equality. 
Social equality he is willing to wait for. On voting equality 
he is not insistent. He asks little. It is common sense for 
the Southern whites to muzzle their mobsters and keep 
their cotton pickers. But that common sense is the most 
uncommon kind of sense is proverbial. 


State Aid in Building Houses 
| in City Urged 


At a discussion of the housing crisis in New York held 
by the City Planning Committee at the City Club, No. 
55 West Forty-fourth street, Clarence S. Stein, Secretary 
ot the Housing Committee of Gov. Smith’s Reconstruction 
Committee, said that whereas before the war, 21,500 apart- 
ments had been built every year, last year only 1,500 were 
erected. 

Thus, Mr. Stein explained, 60,000 persons were left in 
New York without homes. The old apartments, many of 
which, he said, had been empty, are now being occupied by 
people accustoméd to better quarters, but unable to pay the 
high rents. 
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Mr. Stein gave two remedies for the situation—to have 
the State either go into the purchase and holding of land 
for dwelling purposes or to lend its credit to builders. Mr. 
Stein also believes that there should be definite planning 
whereby workers in an industry, for example, the clothing 
workers, should have their place of employment moved 
to Long Island City, where housing facilities might be had. 

Agreeing that the situation in the city was very bad, 
John J. Murphy, former Tenant House Inspector, declared 
he did not believe in State assistance, as that meant State 
Socialism. He took the stand that the State could not 
build as cheaply as the man who was looking out for his 
own interests. 

Walter N. Seligsburg, of the Legislative Committee, said 
his committee had been considering housing bills now be- 
fore the Legislature. one of which provides for exemption 
from taxation for four years. 


Kansas City Chapter of American 
Institute of Architects 


In an address before the regular monthly meeting of 


the Kansas City, Mo., Chapter of the American Institute 


of Architects, for January, held at the Savoy Hotel, Max 
Dunning, of Chicago, chairman of the Post-War Com- 
mittee, acting under the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, explained the many changes made by 
the war in the architectural profession and the work of 
his committee in the readjustment. 

Mr. Dunning spoke of the need for improvement in 
the quality of service rendered by the architect and his 
unselfish co-operation with all concerned in the erection 
of a building. In closing his address, Mr. Dunning urged 
that each architect present give independent study to the 
problems of reconstruction and co-operate with the Post- 
War Committee in meeting the changed conditions. 


Three Planning Commissions 
in One City 


City-planning problems in Pittsburgh are at present 
being dealt with by three different bodies, in addition 
to the city Department of Public Works and the county 
engineer’s office. There is a City Planning Commission 
of nine members, appvinted by the mayor; a County Plan- 
ning Commission of some twenty-five, appointed by the 
county commissioners; and a volunteer Citizens’ Planning 
Commission, which has recently been organized and has 
engaged a consulting engineer to carry on its studies. 
The actual official authority of the former two bodies 
is small, as the city commission has no other definite 
authority than the approval of lot subdivisions, and the 
county commission is purely advisory, on subjects re- 
ferred to it by the county board. The citizens’ body is 
entirely unofficial and will presumably aim to accomplish 
results by guiding and shaping public opinion. 


American Sculptor is Honored 
by Belgium 


The fine arts class of the Belgium Academy in Brus- 
sels has named nineteen foreign associate members. They 
include Frank Brangwyn, president of the Royal Society 
of British Artists; Ignacio Zuloaga, Spanish painter; 
Daniel Chester French, American sculptor, and Ignace 
Jan Paderewski, the famous pianist and former Polish 
Premier. 





Imported Houses for Greece 


There is a big demand in Greece for houses which can 
be taken to pieces, removed, and reconstructed at will, 
and a Swedish offer has been received offering 500 at 
prices varying from 1,150 to 3,600 krons Swedish. An 
American firm has made a proposal to set up workshops 
in Greece at a cost of 5,000,000f. provided they receive 
orders for 4,000 houses consisting of two rooms, kitchen, 
and accessories. They undertake to erect from 100 to 200 
houses per day. 


School of Design and Liberal Arts 
Opened 


The School of Design and Liberal Arts has recently 
opened its new studios at 212 Central Park South in the 
building occupied by the American Institute of Applied 
Music, with the aim of permitting the student to create 
his own career according to the measure of his talent and 
individual initiative. In co-operation with the Art Alli- 
ance of America students are brought into close touch 
with the best in the applied and industrial arts. A large 
and liberal cultural background is also sought. The pur- 
pose of this school is to give a sound technical founda- 
tion in the arts; to develop intellectual breadth through 
the study of modern history, modern literature and sci- 
ence, and to promote American citizenship by training 
artists who will work out American ideals in their art. 

“The new education in the new America must stand for 
keen brains and skilled hands. These are not casual prod- 
ucts. They are the result of training, judgment and cre- 
ative energy. Production of fine arts and the cultivation 
of fine taste are needed to restore balance to life. The 
artist’s contribution is one of peculiar importance. The 
art future of America depends upon the intelligence, the 
skill and the vision of the art worker to-day.” 

Dr. Felix Adler is the rector of the new school, and 
Franklin C. Lewis its superintendent. Other members of 
the faculty are: Irene Weir, B. F. A., Yale; George R. 
Barse, N. A.; Elliott Dangerfield, N. A.; F. Luis Mora, 
N. A.; Wood Gaylor; Wm. E. Bohn, Ph.D.; Ada Rainey; 
R. C. Willard, M. A.; Genevieve Joy; Ruth Eddy, B. S.; 
Gertrude D. Ross; Ann Goldthwaite; Arthur E. Baggs, 
M. C., and Mrs. J. I. C. Lindsley. The advisory and arts 
committee ‘includes: H. W. Watrous, N. A.; Royal B. Far- 
num, George L. Hunter, Walter Ehrich, Maximilian Toch, 
Dr. Max Wallerstein, Douglas Volk, N. A.; Jonas Lie, 
N. A.: Mrs. Dorothea W. O’Hara, Mrs. Frances Hellman, 
Mrs. Felix H. Adler, and Mrs. E. F. Oppenheimer. 


New York School Posters Educate 
the Country 


Posters made in the high schools of New York have, 
during the last year, been traveling all over the country 
in a campaign of education. They were originally designed 
to assist the Brooklyn Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis and proved so valuable in their local use that 
other cities sent for them. The contest was organized 
under the supervision of Dr. James P. Haney, Director 
of Art in the High Schools. More than two hundred 
posters were made in the schools, each school developing 
a local competition. The best posters from the twenty- 
five high schools went to the Art Alliance, where they were 
judged by a committee headed by Mr. Edwin H. Blash- 
field. 
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Our Shrinking Forests 


Rough estimates in the Hl’orld’s IVork put the original 
forest area of the United States at 850 million acres and 
the present forest area at perhaps 550 million acres. But 
in that present estimate 250 million acres are partially cut 
and burned over and 100 million are so severely cut and 
burned that, unless supplemented by planting, there will 
be no succeeding forest of commercial value, leaving 
about 200 million acres of mature and merchantable tim- 
ber, or less than one-fourth of the original area. 


Improved Pottery Designs in 
Great Britain 


The subject of pottery design is receiving much atten- 
tion in Great Britain at present, states Trade Commis- 
sioner Leonard B. Gary. It is possible that this move- 
ment has been influenced by a pamphlet recently issued 
by the United States Bureau of Education, urging the 
importance of adequate training in industrial art and 
asserting that America must turn from its quantity meth- 
ods and put the country’s commerce on a quality basis. 
Reports from German pottery centers are to the effect that 
German potteries also are going in for high quality of de- 
sign and technique as opposed to the cheap wares that 
formed the bulk of their pre-war manufactures. 


National Etiquette Makes Rug 
a Drapery 


Between the British and American attitude toward the 
United States coat of arms there is a difference, and be- 
cause of the difference a rug became a mural drapery. 


The rug, in which is woven the design of the American 
eagle, was the gift of the British Red Cross Society and 
the Order of St. John, and was intended for the floor of 
an American hospital which was to have been built in 
London on a site chosen by King George. Building plans 
were abandoned when the armistice was signed, and the 
rug was sent to Red Cross headquarters in Washington. 


Then followed the difference of national usage. A 
ruling of the headquarters called attention to the fact 
that in America it is bad form to set foot on the national 
emblem or coat of arms, and held that the rug might be 
used for decorative purposes. It now hangs in the North- 
ern division office of the Red Cross in Minneapolis. 


Aeronautical Exposition, New York 


When the Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association holds its 
Second Annual Aeronautical Exposition at the Seventy- 
first Regiment Armory, 34th street and Park avenue. New 
York, in March, the public will have an opportunity 
to see what American designers have accomplished in de- 
veloping commercial airplanes—planes for private use, for 
sporting or touring purposes, or long-distance transporta- 
tion of freight and mail. 


The airplane owes its development principally to the 
war. Since hostilities ceased, however, American manu- 
facturers have concentrated their efforts on planes for 
pleasure, sport and commercial uses. The exhibits will 
represent all producing airplane factories in the United 
States. Many of the planes are already assembled and in 
daily flights. Some of the larger ones are carrying mail 
between principal cities. Others of advanced construction 
will receive trial flights a few weeks before the exposition 
opens on March 6th. 


Many of the models have comfortably enclosed cabins 
with unbreakable glass windows. They seat from four to 
twelve passengers in chairs as luxuriously appointed as 
those of a Pullman. Noise of the motors is deadened and 
passengers enjoy a fltght much the same as if they were 
riding in an observation car or limousine without the 
wheels touching the ground. 


Many of the smaller machines are of the limousine 
type, accommodating two or three persons. They are, of 
course, inuch more expensive both in initial cost and 
expense of operation. Then there are several types of 
sporting machines, a majority of them flying boats. 


The larger planes have a carrying capacity of from 
three to six thousand pounds and, driven by three or four 
motors. will cover half the distance across the United 
States in a single flight. The cost of operating airplanes 
has been reduced during the last vear from the almost 
prohibitive figure of one and two dollars a mile until now 
u& compares favorably -with motor trucks and railroads. 


Tasmania Has Its Housing Problem 


‘ The housing problem, which has become an acute one 
all the world over, is at present engaging attention in 
Tasmania, comes the news from Hobart. Rents have be- 
come exceedingly high, and houses are not to be had for 
letting, though they can be bought at inflated prices. 


Hundreds of houses are being built and estates cut 
up for building allotments, but tenants are secured before 
the foundations are in. The scarcity has led to a great 
deal of overcrowding and sub-letting of rooms, and resi- 
dential flats are now becoming part of the architecture 
of the country. 

One of the most pressing problems has been to find 
shelter for people turned out of buildings condemned by 
the health authorities. This has led to the municipal au- 
thorities deciding to go into the matter of building homes 
for these people, and the government has introduced legis- 
lation into Parliament to enable the government to build 
houses on the hire-purchase system for people in receipt 
of not more than £300 a year. As a start, the govern- 
ment is to spend £/70.000 in building houses. Three- 
roomed houses with bathroom are to be let at 10s. a week 
and four-roomed houses at 12s. It is estimated that the 
capital mentioned will build 100 houses. 

The total cost of any building is not to exceed £700, 
including land. The tenant is to find 5 per cent of the 
capital. The period of repayment is forty-two years for 
concrete, brick, or stone, and thirty years for houses 
built of Tasmanian hardwood. 

In addition, 2000 houses are being built for returned 
soldiers on the hire-purchase system, by the Repatriation 
Department. and industrial concerns are also assisting 
their employees to become their own landlords. All these 
schemes in combination should. therefore, soon appre- 
ciably ease the present acute situation. 
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Nebraska Chapter Meets 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Nebraska Chapter, 
A. I. A., was held Tuesday, January 20, at the University 
club, Omaha. Edwin H. Brown, of the firm of Hewitt & 
Brown, architects, Minneapolis, was the speaker of the 
evening. Thomas R. Kimball of Omaha, president of the 
American Institute of Architects, also gave a short address. 
The officers of the Nebraska Chapter are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Alan McDonald, Omaha; vice-president, Ellery 
Davis, Lincoln, secretary-treasurer, J. D. Sandham, Omaha. 
The above officers, with Frederick W. Clarke and F. A. 
Henninger of Omaha, constitute the executive c.mmittee. 


Sightly Water Tanks 


There is not to be found anything much more unsightly 
than huge city water tanks which disfigure so many of 
our towns and cities. Often the residential sections are 
made unpleasing by these necessary tanks. The city of 
Cincinnati solved the problem of retaining its water tanks 
in a residential part of the town and yet transforming 
them into impressive monuments which add to the appear- 
ance of the district. 


The steel tanks were surrounded by a concrete shell. 
artistically designed so that the hill on which these tanks 
stand is a show place instead of an unsightly spot that 
one tried to avoid formerly. 


The tanks are of steel, and these were filled with water 
before any of the concrete was poured, as slight changes 
might take place otherwise and cause the concrete to 
crack. The forms for the first setting were braced to the 
ground and supported on the foundation, but the difficulty 
began when the forms had to be raised for the second 
section setting. With this problem settled, however, the 
work went on without any trouble. 


Personals 


A. F. Wysong, Charles W. Tufts and Thomas P. Jones 
announce the opening of new offices at 408 Odd Fellows 
Building, Charleston, W. Va. Catalogues and samples 
desired. 


Morrison & Stemson, architects of Spokane, Wash., 
have formed a partnership and will practice in the Sy- 
mons Building, that city. 


Harry Maurer, architect, Reading, Pennsylvania, has 
moved offices to 234 N. Fifth avenue. 


Walter A. Besecke, architect, formerly with the firm of 
Hoit, Price & Barnes, Kansas City, Mo., is now associated 
with J. C. Sunderland, 313 Interstate Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., forming the firm of Sunderland & Besecke. 


A. V. Capraro, architect, has opened new office, 628 
Reaper Block, 105 North Clark street, Chicago. 


Wm. H. Emory, architect, has moved his office to 615 
Munsey Building, Baltimore, Md. He was formerly lo- 
cated at 11 E. Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 


C. Le Roy Kinport and C. E. Bell, architects, have 
affliated and established offices at 909 Andrus building. 
Minneapolis. Mr. Kinport was formerly located at 1046 
Andrus building. The firm will be known as Kinport & 
Bell. 


News From Various Sources 


Carnegie Corporation of New York has announced its 
purpose to give $5,000,000 for use of National Academy of 
Sciences and National Research Council. Understood that 
a portion of money will be used to erect at Washington 
a home for the two beneficiary organizations. Remainder 
will be placed in hands of Academy to be used as per- 
manent endowment for National Research Council. 

* x * 

Belgian structural steel, Canadian brick and lumber 
from Pacihc Coast begin to loom up as possible agencies 
that will halt higher building material prices in most of 
eastern seaboard cities. 

* * * 

American Institute of Architects, through William S. 
Parker, Secretary, has asked Industrial Conference to con- 
sider methods of dealing with American housing situation, 
inasmuch as present housing shortage is regarded by In- 
stitute as important factor in industrial unrest. Institute 
suggests that housing acts of other countries and reports 
of wartime housing activities of United States Government 
should comprise sound basis upon which Conference may 
work. 

* * * 

Bradstreet states that the value of construction at 151 
cities last year was $1.281.000,000, three times that of 1918 
and 80 per cent in excess of that of 1917, while 20 per cent 
in excess of the hitherto record year, 1916, since when, 
however, vaiues of building material have gained 80 per 
cent while wages have in some cases doubled. Only 7 
cities of the 151 reporting show a smaller value of build- 
ing in 1919 than in 1918. — 

* * * 

Statistics Branch, General Staff, announces that dis- 
charged officers and men of U. S. Army are entitled to 
free hospital treatment for sickness or disability arising 
from sickness or injury incurred in line of duty while in 
service. This treatment is furnished by Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance through U. S. Public Health Service. To 
facilitate handling of cases country has been divided into 
districts. Statement gives list and location of hospitals. 

* * * 


Announced from Winnipeg, January 8, that the housing 
commission operating under city’s housing plan will make 
a loan of 85 per cent of net cost of home. A first mort- 
gage will be taken on property for 20 years, repayable at 
rate of $7.13 a month for each $1,000 borrowed. 

* * * 

Herbert Hoover makes the declaration that “The whole 
problem of Americanization would be met in 20 years if 
nation could systematically grapple with child problem and 
insure proper conditions of birth, education and nutrition. 
In order to accomplish this, the conscience of every sepa- 
rate community must be developed.” 

* * &€ 

Announced from Strasbourg that rapid progress is being 
made in the reconstruction of devastated areas in Alsace 
and Lorraine. Stated that sum expended amounts to ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 francs. 

* * * 

Federal Reserve Board has advised all Federal Reserve 
Banks which have not yet begun their building operations 
to perfect their plans in detail, but to postpone for the 
present letting contracts for construction. A careful sur- 
vey of building conditions has demonstrated fact that 
building materials and construction costs have recently 
advanced to too high a point to justfy Board in author- 
izing building at this time. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


In his address to the Boston City Club, Mr. C. H. 
Blackall, architect, outlining the future of building, indi- 
cated that the price of building material is not due for 
an immediate slump. After the past four years, he said, 
the people want to build and it is not difficult to obtain 
the money to begin building operations, the tendency being 
toward the erection of commercial buildings rather than 
homes. Mr. Blackall predicted the largest boom the 
building industry has ever known. 


It seems evident that the hesitation in carrying forward 
building projects because of an expectation of lower prices 
and cheaper building costs is now at an end. For one 
thing, it is found that there is a generous amount of vitally 
necessary work projected which will go ahead regardless 
of cost. There is also current a strong body of opinion 
which does not look upon present conditions as inevitably 
resulting in a business depression with its consequent re- 
duction of prices of building material and of labor costs. 
They hold a view that the world-wide inflation has de- 
creased the value of currency everywhere, that wages 
and prices merely seem high, as all money payments are 
high. Prices have doubled since 1914 and although the 
lagging in the increase of some payments behind others 
produces an injustice yet it gives no sound reason why a 
man should hesitate about carrying on needed work. To 
do so would be to make a great mistake. To further 
retard production is to make more probable an actual busi- 
ness depression with all the suffering it involves. 


Aside from the actual money payments, labor costs 
have been alarmingly high. Part of this was due to the 
number of unskilled workers doing skitled work, part to 
the nervous demoralization by the war, part to shirking. 
But a leading contractor now finds that these costs are 
coming down again. He says his men are turning out as 
much work in an hour as they did before the war and 
in many cases there are indications of improvement over 
the earlier averages. 


When such reports become general through all lines of 
endeavor we shall have turned in the right direction. 
Until then we can only look back upon the past with 
dissatisfaction. 


At the conference of trust companies of the United 
States, held in New York, Mr. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guarantee Trust Co. of New York, gave statistics of 
our under-production during 1919 as follows: “There 
were 130 million tons less of bituminous coal mined last 
year than in 1918; there were 12 million tons less of an- 
thracite coal produced than in 1918; 9 million tons less 
of steel ingots; more than 5 million hales less of cotton 
than in 1914; 76 million bushels less of wheat than in 
1915; 140 million bushels less of corn than in 1917; more 
than 900 million pounds less of copper than in 1918; more 
than 10 million dollars less of gold than in 1918; and 
more than 434 million dollars less of silver than in 1918.” 


It would seem that our prosperity is to be dangerously 
superficial until we get down to work. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


Chicago.—Building contracts for January in the Middle 
West, while not equaling the monthly average of 1919, 
were nevertheless almost twice that of any January on rec- 
ord. About 40 per cent was for industrial buildings, 30 per 
cent for houses, 15 per cent for public works and 15 per 
cent for business. . 

There seems to be no sign of reduced buying power 
and such limitation as is shown comes from physical in- 
ability of labor and railroads to keep abreast of the de- 
mands for production and distribution. The leading mail 
order house reports a gain of 50% per cent in gross sales 
over January of last year, one-half of which represents 
higher prices. Chicago is short 75,000 to 100,000 homes. 
On May 1 there will be rental advances of from 20 to 50 
per cent in addition to the two or three advances which 
became effective during the past two or three years. That 
rents are high is not surprising; so is everything that 
goes to make them and so are the wages out of which 
they are paid. 

There is no slackening in the demand for steel products, 
especially for wire and nails, the buying of which recently 
has been enormous. This is not considered unusual, 
however, as the season is now on when jobbers all over 
the country place orders for anticipated requirements. 
Some of the independent makers are asking and receiving 
$1 or more over the price of $3.25 per keg asked by the 
American Steel & Wire Co. But this latter company is 
still holding to the prices agreed upon with the Industrial 
Board in Washington in March of last year. 

Jobbers in various sections of the country are said to 
have been receiving on small lots as much as $5 per keg 
over the leading manufacturer’s price, and the buyers 
have shown a willingness to pay whatever is asked of 
them. 

Improvement is shown in the market for structural 
shapes, indicating that the lull in buying reported a week 
ago was only temporary. Urgent inquiries are now in 
the market for early deliveries in connection with build- 
ing operations in many large cities, but the markets are 
not in position to take this business and in some instances 
it is likely that the inability to get steel will delay until 
late Summer operations which were expected to start in 
the Spring. 

The carpenters’ strike and lockout of last Fall delayed 
building operations and held up construction work for 
months until the wage demand of $1.00 an hour was 
granted. Demand has now been made by thirty-three 
labor unions for $1.25 instead of $1.00 an hour. 


(By Special C orrespondence to THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


Seattle —Increasing difficulty of getting tubular steel 
products from the East was the outstanding feature of 
the construction market this week. All operators report 
that it is now practically impossible to secure quotations 
for spot delivery on finished steel products, and the only 


‘way in which manufacturers of the East will trade is 
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on the basis of June tirming on quotations then in effect. 

The situation has improved as to pipe. Eastern mills 
say frankly that they cannot contract for steel products 
for the first six months of this year, but that all orders 
must be subordinate to prices that will be quoted at the 
time of loading. Larger steel parts are obtainable, but 
the line of demarkation between essential building and 
heavy units for other purposes is now more clearly drawn. 

It seems to have been necessary for the mills to grow 
more confidential with the North Coast jobbing trade in 
formally declining orders for steel building hardware. 
They have advised the largest interests here that they 
are unable to get skilled labor for finishing. 

Contractors, in view of price and delivery difficulties, 
are unwilling to bid on any construction job that has to 
do with futures. Materials are so high and labor in so 
uncertain a state that bankruptcy and prosperity are but 
a shade apart. No guarantee of prices is possible, and 
delays in completion of work threaten at every turn. 

Lumber prices have advanced $2 on common building 
sizes and $5 on flooring, ceiling and finish. The fir mills 
are accepting only such new business as carries the greatest 
profits, as they have unfilled orders for 400,000,000 feet, 
placed as long ago as last August, and are unable to 
get more than 30 per cent of enough cars to meet their 
requirements. There seems to be no chance for a break 
in lumber prices at this time. During the week between 
fifty and sixty wholesalers arrived in person on the fir 
lumber market, and have been bidding against each other 
for building stock. The Spring buying season for the 
East is on and stocks are depleted. 

There is a fair reserve of paints, oils and lead. Painters’ 
cutlery, due to the condition of finished steel products, 
is critical, and jobbers are “rationing” what they have 
on hand among the retailers. 

The plaster and cement markets are firm. 








——_—- 


(By Spectal Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


San Francisco.—The reappearance of a law. which 
was struck from the California Statutes several years 
ago in regard to competitive bids from architects is caus; 
ing extensive discussion among local architects. The 
Board of [:ducation of Sacramento. Cal., capital of the 
State in which the law was repealed, is now advertising 
for competitive bids from architects for the preparation 
of plans for school buildings which are to be erected 
under a bond issue and which will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $2,000,000. Also, in filing a bid, each archi- 
tect is obliged to file with it a certifed check for $5000 
as a guaranty that he will comply with the bid if. re- 
quired to do so by the Board. 

A number of the architects are wondering if compe- 
tency is to be gauged by the smallness of the fee asked 
for the preparation of the plans or the ability to put up 
the certified check for $5000. 

No particular change has been noted in the material 
market this week with the exception of a general upward 
trend of prices on lumber and steel. The steel market 
continues to be more or less difficult, with orders excep- 
tionally hard to till and prices higher than ever. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
Boston :—Statistics of building and engineering opera- 
tions in New England show that contracts were awarded 
from January 1 to February 19th, 1920, amounting to 
$30,671,000, or an increase of nearly $22.000,000 over the 
"awards of the corresponding period in 1919. These con- 
tracts are not confined to any particular type of structure 


but are yeneral in scope—a large proportion being for 
commercial purposes. 

Sales of real estate for the past week have been brisk 
but little construction has been actually started because 
of the severe weather conditions. 

In Hartford, Conn., a new housing corporation with 
caprttal stock of $1,500,000 has just been formed. It is 
reported that this organization aqvill erect between 950 and 
1,000 houses of the one and two-famnly type for that city. 

Crippled transportation facilities, both rail and water, 
have caused an acute shortage of materials and of coal. 
Several manufacturing plants have been obliged to 
close down temporarily because of the lack of coal. The 
Shipping Board, however, has promised relief for the 
coming week. 

In many sections the idea is st#l prevalent that prices 
of materials and of labor will be less. Therefore building 
in these localities is still hampered and is, of course, prac- 
tically completed so far as design is concerned. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

Albany :—A bill is to be presented in the legislature by 
State Senator Dowling which will limit rental contracts of 
buildings used for residential purposes to a sum which 
shall be not more than 10 per cent upon the actual valu- 
ation. The “actual valuation” will be, according to the 
bill, “the assessed valuation plus 20 per cent.” The bill will 
provide that in actions upon leases the landlord must 
prove that his contract is not unlawful. Any excess of 
rent shall be recoverable by the tenant. It will be allow- 
able, however, for the landlord to assess actual increased 
costs of operation or maintenance, including taxes, pro 
rata among his tenants. 


Vanderlip’s Speech to the Economic 


Club 


Mr. Vanderlip, in his speech before the Economic Club, 
expressed the belief that employers should make no effort 
to reduce wages because a lowering of efhciency in Ameri- 
can factories and shops might result. He added that 
every effort should be made to satisfy American labor, as 
he thought that the most effective way of increasing 
efficiency. 

“It is now time to look forward to constructive policies,” 
Mr. Vanderlip said. ‘It was idle to propose constructive 
policies if they were to stand on a foundation of sand, a 
foundation of misconception, ignorance, and prejudice. 
To plan such a policy national leadership must have vision 
to look ahead. There is a need for a vision that will 
enable us to see further ahead than a speculator standing 
over a stock ticker. 

“In the period since the armistice national leadership 
has failed. When there was extreme need for co-ordi- 
nated and co-operative effort in this country we have seen 


‘the Government fritter away months in frivolous, incon- 


sequential debate and in the play of partisan antagonisms. 

“Tf we had understood the full import of this world 
crisis we should have demanded from the Administration 
intelligent information and authoritative leadership; we 
should have demanded of Congress that the men who 
occupied time on the floors of both houses should show 
some comprehension of the existing facts of the economic 
life of the world. We should have demanded of financial 
leaders evidence of an understanding of America’s financial 
responsibility to act in the direction of safeguarding our 
credit situation.” . 

Mr. Vanderlip said he was not pessimistic about the 
facts, but that he was pessimistic about governmental and 
national b'indness to these facts. 
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Factory Stairs and Stairways’ 


PART I 
By G. L. H. ArNoip 


While this article relates particularly to factory stairs, 
yet most of the features discussed apply with almost equal 
force to stairways in many additional types of buildings. 
A careful perusal of the statistics relating to accidents due 
to slipping and falls brings one to a realization that what 
has often been considered of minor importance, namely, 
the <etailed design of Stairways, halls, public passageways 
and similar places, is the cause of a large proportion of 
both serious and fatal accidents. The design of the stair- 
way should be given a place of prime importance in the 
planning of every building. with a view of reducing this in- 
Hecate casualty list—The Editors, The American Ar- 
chitect. 


lt: the multi-story factory the stairway is a detail 
4 worth much more than passing notice. Bear 
in mind that the people above the first floor are de- 
pendent on the stairs for egress; that four times 
daily the stairs are crowded by people in a hurry ; 
that a large percentage of the minor accidents, 
many of the serious ones and many panics happen 
on the stairs. 


A poorly designed stairway may be an effective 
way to spread fires, smoke or false alarms, and is 
sure to be a disturber of the heating system. A 
properly designed and located stairway affords not 
only a safe and convenient means of entrance and 
exit but also the handiest and most effective van- 
ae point from which to fight fires on the upper 

oors. 


In solving the stairway problem consideration 
must be given to: (1) number; (2) location: (3) 
size. (4) type; (5) materials; (6) safety treads: 
(7) proportions ; (8) landings; (9) handrails; (10) 
enclosures; (11) lighting; (12) wear. These will be 
considered in the order named. 


NUMBER 


Where building codes are in force the minimum 
number of stairways permitted is usually ample. 
Perhaps the most usual code requirements are one 
stairway plus one for each 5000 sq. ft. of lot area. 





*Paper presented before The 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 


In cases where the code provision is insufficient, 
and where there is no code, it is essential to con- 
sider: (a) safety; (b) capacity; (c) convenience. 

Safety. No building over two stories in height 
is safe with less than two stairways. A single stair- 
way may at a critical moment be blocked by a tem- 
porary disarrangement of stock or fixtures on the 
Hoor, by repairs or by fire. 

Large floors require an increased number of stairs 
even if but few people occupy the floor. As the dis- 
tance of the extreme point from the stairway in- 
creases, so do the chances of floor barricades. 
Furthermore, in case of panic, fire or other accident 
the time required to walk or carry an injured or 
fainting person 100 ft. or more may be enough to 
produce serious results. 

Two 4-ft. stairways for buildings having up to 
20,000 sq. ft. of floor area, with one additional 4-ft. 
stair for each additional 10,000 sq. ft., form the least 
number that it 1s prudent to use. 

If the building is liable to be used for purposes © 
which may permit the occupants to be closely spaced, 
the number should be increased to two for the first 
12,000 sq. ft. plus one for each additional 6000 sq. 
ft. At least one and preferably all of the stairways 
should be carried to the roof. 

Capacity. In densely populated buildings the 
number of stairways must be increased to prevent 
dangerous over-crowding when all the occupants 
try to leave at once. In such cases 20 in. in width 


for each one hundred persons, the Boston rule for 


theater exits, is high, and 10 in. to 14 in. would be 
aniple. 

Convenience. Avoiding the disturbance of dis- 
cipline and the loss of time caused by the passage 
of people through other departments, especial ar- 
rangements on one or more floors, the need of 
acconmnodating the building to the shape of the 
plot. the location of exits, and the advantageous 
subdivision of floors among different tenants or 
among different departments of the same tenant. 
may make it desirable to increase the number. No 
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question of convenience should be permitted to 
cause stairs to be so located that any occupant of a 
factory would be obliged to travel over 100 ft. to 
reach an exit. 


LocATION 


In the matter of location many items should be 
considered. Every stairway should communicate 
directly with an exit from the building. The stairs 





Fic. 1.—THE Parts oF A STEP 


should be distributed with a fair degree of uni- 


formity- and so placed as to reduce as much as pos- | 


sthtethe maximum distance to be traversed to reach 
ai. exit..-On each floor the landing should be so 
placed that lines of men going from shop to locker 
room, locker room to stairs, and shop to stairs 
should not conflict. 


It is also highly desirable to avoid obstructing 
the foreman’s view of the room. When practicable, 
the separate tower or wing is the most satisfactory 
location. The locker and toilet rooms and the ele- 
vator can be in the tower, thus leaving the main 
building clear of obstructions and giving the fore- 
man an unobstructed view of the room and permit- 
ting greater freedom in the floor layout. 


SIZE 

A clear width of 44 in. to 48 in. between hand- 
rails will allow the passage of two lines of people 
at once, and the main stairs should never be less 
than this. If wider, the width should be in mul- 
tiples of 22 in. to 24 in., the number of handrails 
being such that it is never less than 44 in. nor more 
than 48 in. between rails. 


Where the number of employees is large it is 
better to increase the number of 4-ft. stairs than to 
increase the width. Even when the number of em- 
ployees in a building is large, only one flodr, as a 
general thing, will be densely populated. This 
crowded floor is as likely to be at the top as at the 
bottom. Therefore it is the usual practice to make 


factory stairways of constant width throughout 
their entire length. 

Occasionally a factory building must be designed 
to accommodate dense population -on two or more 
floors. In this case the employees from the upper 
floors coming down at the full capacity of the stair- 
ways will find the lower flights already taxed to the 
utmost and serious congestion will result. The 
remedy is increased width for the lower flights. 


Additional stairways from the lower crowded 
floors may not cure the trouble because in the ex- 
citement of an emergency, when free and quick 
egress is most important, the occupants of the lower 
floors are likely to rush to the busiest stairway and 
leave their own special exit unused. Special stairs, 
not used for general ingress and egress, may be as 
narrow as 20 in. in clear width; they may be steep 
(Fig. 2), or, if not much used, they may have 
winders or be spiral. 


TYPE 


Except for special cases used by but few people 
for intradepartment shortcuts, spiral stairs and 
winders should never be permitted in a factory. 
Straight runs alone are permissible. When the 
story height exceeds 9 ft. the flights should be cut 





Fic, 2.—STEEP FAcTorY STAIRS 


and intermediate landings used. The landings 
should be rectangular and the flights be not less 
than three risers nor more than g ft. high. 

The intermediate landing is of little use if the 
flights are in line. A turn at the landing serves to 
limit a fall, A 180-deg. turn has the further 
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advantage of reducing the floor space required. In 
fact, the stairway of minimum floor area (barring 
spirals) has a landing and a 180-deg. turn every 4 ft. 
in its height. 


MATERIALS 


The factory stairs are usually of wood, Fig. 3, 
cast iron, Fig. 4, steel or steel with wood tread, 





Fic. 9.—REINFORCED-CONCRETE STAIRS 


Fig. 5, steel with cast-iron tread, Fig. 6, steel with 
stone tread, Fig. 7, steel with concrete tread, Fig. 8, 
or reinforced concrete, Fig. 9. 

The wooden stair in multi-story factories is not 
good practice. It is combustible and unsanitary. 
In buildings of mill construction, however, espe- 
cially the smaller ones when not over four stories 
in height and sprinkled, wood may be acceptable. 
The wood must be smooth, closely jointed, free 
from beads and not less than 2 in. thick, making a 
slow-burning construction. It is imperative that 
the wooden stairs be enclosed in a fireproof well. 


The saving in cost, however, over a non-com- 
bustible stairway is not great enough to warrant the 
risk except in special cases. Cast iron and steel 
while non-combustible, are not fireproof. Neverthe- 
less, they are permissible when, as it always should 
be, the stairway is in a fireproof enclosure, since 
any fire hot enough to weaken the metals would 
render the stairway impassable. 

Steel channels are more reliable for stringers and, 
except for short flights, cheaper than cast iron, and 


are more generally used. Risers are usually of 
angle and steel plate or pressed steel. Treads, 
while usually of cast iron, are frequently of check- 
ered steel plate, wood, slate or concrete. 

Cast iron and steel plate wear slippery, and hence 
they are dangerous and should never be used with- 
out some sort of safety tread. 

Wood, because of its inflammability, should not 
be used except as a safety tread over a solid sub- 





I'ic 10—SarrEtTy STEEL TREAD WitH Leap Piucs 


tread. Slate does not wear shppery, but it is more 
expensive. It must be backed up by steel plate, and 
replacements are expensive. 


Concrete as a tread on steel stairs has no special 
advantage. The steel plate under tread is needed, 
as it is for wood or slate, and to facilitate casting 
the steel is usually carried up to form a nosing. 
This is dangerous. The concrete is liable to crack 
off or wear below the top of the steel, leaving a lip 
over which sooner or later someone will trip and 
fall. 





Itc. 11.—LEApD SAFETY TREAD IN CONCRETE STAIRS 


Reinforced concrete makes perhaps the most 
satisfactory stair if properly designed and built. 
There should be a good filler between tread and 
riser, for sanitary reasons at least. There should 
be a nosing, which is not difficult to cast if made 
with a large fillet. 
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SAFETY TREADS 


Steel, cast iron and concrete wear slippery and 
so become dangerous. Consequently some form of 
safety tread must be used. Safety treads are made 
of: (a) lead; (b) abrasive material; (c) a com- 
bination of the two; (d) cork; (e) wood. 

Lead Safety Tread. The lead safety tread 1s 
made by inserting plugs of lead in pockets in a 
steel frame, Figs. 10, 11 and 12, the whole being 
fastened to the tread proper by screws. This of 
course wears more rapidly than cast iron or steel 
but does not become slippery and has no affinity for 
ice or snow. It is easily replaced when worn. The 





Fic. 12.—ANOTHER Typre or Leap SAFETY TREAD IN 
CONCRETE STAIRS 


chief objections to it are that, owing to the grooves 
between the lead plugs, it is difficult to keep clean, 
and there is some chance for a heel to catch in the 
grooves. 

Abrasive Safety Tread. The abrasive tread 1s 
made of alundum or carborundum cast into hard 
metal, leaving the grit projecting slightly above the 
surface of the metal, Figs. 13 and 14. The abrasive 
is also imbedded in the rounded nosing to prevent 
slipping on the edge of the step. 

This type of safety tread is made to be used as 
the complete tread as well as the renewable safety 
tread bolted to a sub-tread. It is also made as a 
nosing, this form being especially useful on con- 
crete stairs, Fig. 15. This is probably the most 
durable tread in heavy traffic. It is, however, hard 
and noisy and, like the lead tread, it is difficult to 
keep entirely clean. There is also a chance that 
the grit may be too sharp, and instances are known 


where the shoe has been gripped so firmly as to 


cause a fall. 


Combined Lead and Abrasive Safety Tread. A 
third type of safety tread is made of grains of 
abrasive in a lead matrix, the whole carried on a 





YY 





Fic 13.—ABRASIVE SAFETY TREAD 


steel plate. It is made either grooved, Fig. 16, or 
flat, Fig. 17, and with the anti-slip surface carried 
to the front edge. 


The flat top is a great advantage, as it makes it 
possible to keep the stairs clean. For outdoor use 
it shares with the lead tread the advantage that 
snow or ice do not adhere. It also shares with the 
other type of abrasive tread the danger of too acute 


a grip. 





Fic. 14.—ALUNDUM OR CARBORUNDUM SAFETY TREAD 


With either of the above three types of tread it is 
not necessary to cover the entire width of the tread. 
If the front edge of the step to a depth of 3 in. to 
314 in. is protected by a non-slipping surface the 
remainder of the tread only needs to be brought up 
flush with the safety strip. 


Cork Tread. Cork as a safety tread is not so 
well known nor so widely used as it deserves to be. 
It is impervious to almost all liquids and hence 1s 
easily kept in a really sanitary condition. It 1s 
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noiseless, wears surprisingly well and is the pleasant- 
est of all materials on which to walk. 


Unfortunately, its lack of strength makes it neces- 
sary to use a metal or wood nosing, Fig. 18 This 
is not dangerous, however, because owing to the 
elasticity of the cork, the nosing will wear ahead 
of it. 





Fic. 15.—ABRASIVE SAFETY NOSING FOR CONCRETE STAIRS 


Where stairs are liable to rough usage, as by 
dragging heavy pieces up or down, the cork tile is 
sometimes used with a nosing having a lead or 
abrasive non-slip surface, Fig. 19. 

For ase as a safety tread the cork is compressed 
into tiles 13 in. thick by 9 to 12 in. square. These 
are cemented to the sub-tread. 
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Fic. 16.—TREAD MADE OF ABRASIVE GRAINS IN LEAD MATRIX 
THE WHOLE CARRIED ON STEEL PLATE, GrRoovED Top 
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Fic. 17.—Trean Mane oF Anrasive GRAINS IN Leap Mat- 
RIX, THE WHOLE CARRIED ON STEEL PLATE, FLat Top 


Wood Safety Tread. Except under the heaviest 
traffic, wood makes a splendid safety tread. Laid 


directly on top of a solid steel or concrete base and 
exposed only on the top and front edge, the fire 
risk is practically eliminated. 


Wood offers one of the most satisfactory sur- 
faces to step on. It is never slippery and it is 








Fic. 19.—Cork Treap W1iTH SAFETY NOSING 


cheap. The worst objection to it is from a sanitary 
viewpoint because it absorbs expectoration. 


The wood should be either oak, maple or edge- 
grain yellow pine to wear well, the last named 
being undoubtedly the longest lived. Each tread 
should be made in three pieces, as shown in Fig. 3. 
The rear strip will never need to be renewed and the 
center strip but rarely. 


(To be continued.) 


Plastering Specifications Needed 


A series of experiments is being conducted to 
determine what effect the use of lime in various 
building materials may have on the corrosion of 
metal with which the material may come in con- 
tact. These experiments will have a bearing on the 
use of lime in concrete. 

* * * * 

The subject of preparation of adequate specif- 
cations for interior wall plastering is of great in- 
terest and importance to both architects, builders 
and the public in general. Owing to the difficulties 
involved in the preparation of these specifications 
the question of responsibility for them has been a 
matter of serious deliberation. The U. S. Bureau 
of Standards has recently been assured of the active 
support of the American Institute of Architects 
and the American Society for Testing Materials, 
and will proceed with the work. An advisory com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Bureau of 
Standards to assist in the work, and it will get down 
to business at an early date. 
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Annual Meeting of the American 
~ Society of Mechanical Engineers 


file fortieth annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers was held 


in the rooms of the Society, Engineering Building, 


New York City, December 2 to 5, and the matters 
discussed appealed to engineers from every section 
of the country. The attendance exceeded in num- 
ber that of the last two annual meetings. The 
program for the meeting follows: 


Tuesday, December 2—Opening Day 
Registration begins on Tuesday, but the Council and 
Local Sections’ representatives are to gather on Monday 
for meetings, and on Tuesday for a conference luncheon. 
On Tuesday evening the President’s Address and Recep- 
tion. 


Wednesday Morning, December 3—Business Meeting 

On Wednesday morning will be held the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting: Discussion of the Report of the Aims and 
Organization Committee and of the Joint Conference 
Committee representing the Founder Societies, besides 
several technical reports, including the Elevator Code. 


Wednesday Afternoon—Session on Appratsal and 
Valuation 

On Wednesday afternoon will be a joint session with 
the American Society of Refrigerating Engineers, with 
papers on appraisal and valuation methods, including both 
industrial and street railway appraisals. 

On this afternoon, also, is the Ladies’ Reception and Tea, 
which has invariably proven one of the delightful affairs 
of the meeting. 


Wednesday Evening—Memortal Session 
In the evening the Society has been invited to partici- 
pate with other societies 1n a commemoration meeting on 
the work of the famous DeLamater Iron Works and of 
John Ericsson, the machinery of whose Monitor was built 
at these works. 


Thursday Morning, December 4—Keynote Session 

A discussion on the general subject of the Industrial 
Situation in Relation to Present Conditions will be held 
on Thursday morning, with the following papers and 
addresses : 

Wage Payment, A. L. DeLeeuw, Consulting Engineer. 

Rights of Workers, Frederick P. Fish, chairman Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

Systems for Mutual Control of Industry, Wiliam L. 
Leiserson. formerly chief, Division of Labor Administra- 
tion, Working Conditions Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

Profit Sharing, Ralph E. Heilman, professor of eco- 
nomics and social science, Northwestern University. 


Thursday Afternoon—General Session 
General session. with miscellaneous technical papers. 
Among the subjects to be taken up, either this afternoon 
or at the simultaneous sessions on the day previous or on 
Friday, wiff be internal combustion engmes, machine de- 
sign power plants and fuels and machine-shop practice. 


Thursday Evening—Reunton and Dance 
In the evening there will be the usual reunion and dance, 
preceded by a lecture. Friday morning, December 5— 
Transportation session. 
This will be the closing session of the meeting, to in- 
clude a discussion of the possibilities of locomotive de- 
velopment and of motor trucks. 


Second Conference on _ Industrial 
Safety Codes, Washington, D. C., 
December 8 and 9, 1919 


HE second conference on industrial safety codes, ar- 

ranged by the Bureau of Standards, was held at the 
offices of that bureau, Washington, D. C., Dec. 8 and 9g, 
1919, and was in effect a continuation of the first meeting 
held Jan. 15, 1919. 

In the absence of Dr. Stratton, director of the Bureau of 
Standards, who had unexpectedly been called upon by the 
acting secretary of commerce for duties that had taken 
him out of Washington, Dr. Rosa presided. 

In opening the conference, which was attended by about 
a hundred representatives of the various organizations in- 
terested in the adoption and enforcement of safety codes, 
Dr. Rosa restated the object of the meeting as presented 
at the first conference, namely, to insure cooperation and 
comparison of notes by all those most interested in safety 
work and securing the advice and cooperation of repre- 
sentatives of the many engineering organizations, insurance 
associations, commercial organizations and State and mu- 
nicipal bodies and others who are actively interested in 
this work. Invitations to attend the conference had been 
issued to these various interested parties by the Bureau 
of Standards. 


It is hoped that as a result of this conference work will 
shortly be undertaken for the formulation and develop- 
ment of a series of national industrial safety codes that 
can be generally used throughout the States and munici- 
palities of the country. Dr, Rosa gave briefly the report 
of the meeting held in January and also stated the principal 
events that had occurred since then as far as the particular 
question of safety codes was concerned. 


Inasmuch as this work is intimately related with the 
adoption of various standards, the organization of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee and its pro- 
posed reorganization had formed one of the topics of dis- 
cussion at the first meeting. Professor Adams was called 
upon to report on the reorganization of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee which had been but re- 
cently effected. This reorganization necessitated changing 
the constitution of the committee, which has now been 
modified to permit of additional membership. 

Professor Adams mentioned that Dr. P. D. Agnew of 
the Bureau of Standards had been appornted secretary of 
the committee and will maintain his office in the Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, New York City. Due to the press 
of other duties, Dr. Adams has been compelled to resign 
the chairmanship of the committee, and Mr. A. A. Steven- 
son, vice-president of the Standard Steel Corporation, has 
been elected chairman to succeea him. 


Relative to the matter of dues, Professor Adams stated 
that the present five founder societies represented and the 
three Government departments, ¢. e., the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Soctety of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the American Institate of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, the American Society for Testing Materials, the War 
Department, the Navy Department and the Department of 
Commerce (Bureau of Standards), are supposed to pay a 
fee of $500 for each representative, and they will have three 
representatives each. 


The American Engineering Standards Committee does 
not prepare any standards under the rules of procedure. 
The Standards Committee appoints a sponsor body and the 
sponsor body prepares the standards. 
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Referring to the need of such standardization work, Pro- 
fessor Adams pointed out that in the single matter of 
symbols for the wiring of buildings there are fourteen 
different organizations, each with a complete set of sym- 
bols. In cases like this, the whole purpose is to reduce these 
multitudinous standards to a single satisfactory standard. 

Dr. Lloyd of the Bureau of Standards then presented 
a survey of the many subjects now covered by industrial 
safety codes. 

At the afternoon session Dr. W. L. Chaney of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics spoke upon the subject of 
survey of industrial safety codes. He stated that it is not 
the function of this bureau either to produce or criticize 
safety codes, but rather to check up results, namely, to 
find out what is the actual effect of putting into operation 
safety codes. 

Mr. Collett spoke on behalf of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and reviewed the standardization 
work done by that body. 


Mr. W. S. Paine, representing Mr. Van Schaack of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., recently president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, said in part: “Speaking in the light 
of our experience as an insurance company and in working 
on safety codes with engineering committees, industrial 
boards and commissions, we have formed the belief that 
no one organization alone, even with the support of the 
law, can formulate a code covering any one of the numer- 
ous safety subjects in such a way as to be generally accept- 
able and of the greatest possible service to all. 


“A single organization can effectively sponsor a code, 
but it will obtain practical and uniform results only by 
giving the engineer, the manufacturer, industrial boards 
and all organizations interested an opportunity to con- 
tribute their criticisms and often add pertinent and valu- 
able information—in fact, to take a real part in the making 
of the code.” 

Mr. Rausch offered the following resolution, which was 
later adopted: 

“RESOLVED, That the American Engineering Standards 
Committee be asked to request the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, the 
Bureau of Standards and the National Safety Council to 
organize a joint committee on safety codes, this committee 
to include representatives of these bodies; second, that 
this joint committee report upon the safety codes required, 
giving priority of consideration to the codes that should 
be taken up and the body that should be sponsor for them; 
and, third, that this report be put in writing and placed 
not later than February, 1920, in the hands of the American 
Engineering and Standards Committee.” 


Mr. S. J. Williams, secretary and chief engineer of Na- 
tional Safety Council, in discussing the proposal of Dr. 
Rosa for the appointment of an advisory committee to the 
Bureau of Standards, stated that to formulate these stand- 
ards, so that they will be accepted, the various interests 
must have representation and not merely the chance to 
criticize and then have the criticism adopted or rejected 
in a further executive session at which no representation 
is had. 

A motion to the effect that the conference indorse the 
proposal to put safety standards under the auspices of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee, as now or- 
ganized, was unanimously carried. 

At an informal meeting of representatives of the three 
organizations named in the resolution adopted plans were 
made for organizing the general advisory committee at 


once, probably arranging for a meeting in January. Before 
this time information will be gathered as to what codes are 
now being written or revised in the various States and 
the general advisory committee will probably recommend 
that these subjects be given first attention. This commit- 
tee will report to the American Engineering Standards 
Committee not later than Feb. 1, and the detinite assign- 
ment of sponsorships to the National Safety Council, the 
Bureau of Standards and others will doubtless follow. 

We may, therefore, look forward with reasonable cer- 
tainty to having within as short a time as practicable codes 
on at least the most important phases of safety, provided 
by representative and competent committees, and worthy 
of general acceptance hy State and other authorities. 


Engineering News from Europe 


Iengineers and Architects Co-operate to Revive 
Agriculture in Belgium 


Great efforts are being made to revive agriculture in 
Belgium. Belgian engineers and architects helped to or- 
ganize an important exhibition held at the Palais d’Egmont, 
Brussels, in September, 1919, with the assistance of the 
Belgian Ministry of Agriculture, which was followed by 
an important conference. Agricultural work during the 
war was dealt with, as well as its reconstruction. Models 
and plans of various types of farm and country houses 
were shown, which were considered suitable to improve 
and revive agriculture, and proper drainage, sewerage 
and sanitation were also dealt with. It appears that during 
the war many farmhouses were erected and farms formed. 
Each Belgian Province participated in the exhibition. 


Belgian Town Planning Information 


A big exhibition is being organized at Liége, Belgium, 
for February, 1920, by the Association des Architectes de 
Liége, U. P. A. Lg. (Belgium). The association will 
exhibit any drawings, models, etc., illustrating engineering, 
architectural and other matters in connection with town 
planning and allied subjects. These should preferably 
show planning and construction suitable for Belgium. 
M. A. Snyers, architecte diplomé, president, Association 
des Architectes, of 62 rue Louvres, Liege, is president of 
the exhibition, while the general secretary is M. Maurice 
Legrand, 44 rue Darchés, Liége. A _ similar exhibition 
was held at Brussels during September, 1919. 


In regard to the Liége exhibition, it has been decided 
to display plans showing the proposed reconstruction and 
remodeling of the city and its environs. models of new 
bridges to be constructed, and plans and models of various 
garden cities to be erected on the outskirts. 


The Organizing Committee reports that it has the co- 
operation and assistance of engineers, surveyors, etc., 
holding official posts. and burgomasters of the adjoining 
towns. Further, the committee reports that it has been 
engaged on the problem of the reconstruction of Visé 
(where the German armies entered Belgium), during the 
past four years, and has had the assistance of MM. 
Jacquemin, Ingénieur des Ponts et Chaussées, and Ver- 
cheval, Ingénieur des Chemins de [er de I’FEtat. 


The new railway track constructed by the Germans in 
the vicinity is to be preserved, also the station at Visé, 
but many new tracks are to be constructed in the district, 
the Meuse is to be canalized, and a number of bridges are 
to be erected. 
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TRUTH AND FORTITUDE 
PANEL IN GESSO-DURO AND PAINT FOR AN OVER-MANTEL 
MACK JENNEY & TYLER, DESIGNERS 


The Architectural League Exhibition 
in New York 


A Fire and Its Lessons 


tectural League of New York has been a 

progressive body. Its annual exhibitions 
marked the high point in shows of current archi- 
tecture. It has always been abreast of the times, 
and it has guarded as a duty, every good phase 
of architectural practice. The Architectural League 
of New York was among the first, if not acutally 
the first organization of architects to realize that it 
was a duty of the profession not only to exploit 
everything that was good in architecture, but also 
to take under its care all those many phases of the 
arts and crafts that are allied to architecture. 

In doing this there was displayed the most in- 
sistent and the most dignified manifestation that 
the architect is the master builder and that it is 
under his patronage, good influence and guidance 
that all those who contribute to the completed 
building might rightfully look for support and en- 


\NROM the date of its organization, the Archi- 


couragement. With these high ideals always in 
mind, and with groups of men working harmoni- 
ously and in the best spirit of co-operation, the 
exhibits in New York of the Architectural League 
have become the art event of each exhibition 
season. 

The very proper attitude of those who have di- 
rected the course of the League has inspired con- 
fidence in everyone in every art and craft that 
might properly submit material for exhibition. 
And, as the League's exhibitions had reached so 
high a plane of art and of practical work in the arts, 
those who submitted exhibits felt it a duty to send 
the very best they had. Every architect took from 
his files some cherished drawing, some irreplace- 
able example of his work. The mural painter, who 
had worked hard and with all the art he had on 
some decoration that meant hours of patient effort 
and many dollars in commission, postponed its de- 
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livery that he might first send it to the League. 
Sculptors sent their finished marbles or casts of 
heroic size, and craftsmen from all the many 
branches of their art sent potteries, forged steel 
and iron, stamped leather and wonderfully woven 
fabrics. Each one sent the best he had. They knew 
that nothing less would be fitting for so fine an 
exhibition. 

This is set down to indicate the high artistic 
value of the great lot of things that the League 
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charred fragments. The intense heat caused the 
glass skylighted ceiling to splinter and crash to the 
floor, bringing with it three of the four walls of 
the Gallery. The ruin was complete, the loss abso- 
lutely total. 

Standing in the doorway. of the front or prac- 
tically undamaged part of the building, that occu- 
pied as offices by the various societies and the class 
rooms of the Art Students’ League, an indescriba- 
ble scene of wreck and ruin was presented. One 
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DIANA OF THE WHITE HORSE 
A MURAL PAINTING BY ARTHUR CRISP 


had gathered for this year’s exhibition. Every- 
thing was ready. In a few short hours the formal 
dinner that opens these exhibitions was to be held, 
and then—the fire came. 

At about 10:30 on the morning of Friday, Janu- 
ary 30th, there was a muffled explosion in the 
northern end of the Vanderbilt Gallery. A long 
blue flame shot out, indicating a short circuit of 
the electrical wiring. This flame leaping to the 
burlap-covered walls, spread rapidly to every part 
of the main gallery and thence to the smaller gal- 
leries. In the short space of an hour what it had 
taken weeks to prepare was reduced to a heap of 
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might look directly out-of-doors where high up on 
the surrounding buildings, firemen were silhou- 
etted, playing great streams of water that flowed 
in turbid streams all over what but two hours be- 
fore was a fairyland of color and form. 

Viewing all this, the thought became insistent as 
to just what it all really meant. There are many 
points of view that might be considered, the first 
that of the artists who had created all the many 
things that had now gone up in flame and 
smoke. We might, if you like, calculate the money 
value of anything. We could take the sordid, cold- 
blooded attitude of the insurance adjuster who 
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with pencil and paper tries to reach a total that 
will conservatively state the money loss. But he 
cannot, and no one can, compute the loss that is 
cxperienced by any of the many men who had put 
into some certain creation all they had of skill, of 
love for their art, the deep and abiding satis- 
faction that goes with the creation of the beautiful. 
These things that are lost can never be replaced. 
There is no matrix in the artist's mind that lets 
him duplicate his work. But, fortunately, it 1s 
such happenings that develop in every true artist 
a spirit of stubborn resistance to the very fate of 
things. While we may see no duplication of any of 
the things this fire has wiped out, there will spring, 
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pheenix-like, from the ashes, a determination to 
excel, and in this determination, this indomitable 
spirit that is the very fabric of true art, we shall 
reap richly in the future as we have sown richly 
in the past. 

A further thought will occur to the man, either 
professional artist, or of that constantly increasing 
croup of men who love art for art’s sake, and who 
do what they can to encourage its progress. The 
further thought will be that with the destruction of 
the Vanderbilt Galleries, the great city of New 
York with its millions of people and billions of 
wealth has no home to-day where art and those 
who create it might find shelter. 

The thought is not a pleasant one. It does not 
bring a sense of civic pride. It creates a feeling of 


humiliation and one is prepared to read in the 
daily press of other and much smaller cities some 
comparisons that will hurt New York’s artistic 
sensibilities. 

Had there been any other place in New York 
with gallery space, it is safe to assume that the 
Architectural League would in twenty-four hours 
have set about the assembling of a new exhibition 
and that there would not occur any lapse in the 
exhibitions annually held by this society. The 
shame of it is that there is no such place. We have 
wealth enough in this city, and we have had men 
who have spent large sums of money in acquiring 
collections which they have finally given to the city, 
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but only when they were assured it would be prop- 
erly housed. It may be well enough to gratify 
civic pride as to money to buy old Dutch masters 
for $300,000 apiece and house them in a Fifth 
Avenue mansion. But we in the United States, 
we who have the true spirit of nationalism and 
who want to see this country not only first as a 
financial power but also as the art center of the 
world, have small sympathy with ostentation that 
glorifies an art which is dead and with a curious 
perversity neglects to encourage an art that is just 
coming to life. 

If some one of our wealthy men would buy three 
hundred American paintings at a thousand dollars 
each, and if some other would provide a building 
sufficiently large, fire-proof and adequate to lodge 
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all of our Fine Arts Societies, they would become 
public benefactors in the largest sense. 

As long as art in New York is confronted with 
the present difficult conditions as to an adequate 
home it will be an ill wind if it does not waft to the 
men who can most readily lend aid, a proper sense 
of the duty that 1s always an accompaniment of 
large wealth. 

The art societies are not bankrupt. In fact 
many of them, particularly the National Academy, 
have large funds with which to join successfully 
in any well-considered Fine Arts building. Such 
a building will be an undertaking of great magni- 
tude. It will need to provide space for offices, 
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meeting or club rooms, but more important than 
all, it will need gallery space wherein at least two 
large exhibitions may at the same time be held. If 
it is made accessible to all the people, there are 
enough of the masterpieces of the world in this 
‘country to afford adequate education in old art. 
We need some opportunities to study and encour- 
age our American artists. It is a pity that we 
have to burn up very near a million dollars worth of 
American art to show the men who could, if they 
would, help in these matters, how fast we are 
growing. Unless some arrangement is soon per- 
fected, there will necessarily be a postponement 
in New York until next Fall of all the projected 
Spring exhibitions. 

The most important of these will be that of the 
National Academy. This society will require 
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greater wall space than any other, and its important 
position as the leading art society in this country 
and the high class of its exhibitions demands dig- 
nified surroundings. This exhibition should not. 
lapse because of this fire. There is ample space,. 
or there can be provided ample space in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, and it is there that the Spring 
Academy Exhibition should be held. 

The man who loved New York and who has 
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been dead these ten years, would if he came to life 
and witnessed an exhibition of the Academy in 
the Metropolitan Museum, doubt the accuracy of his 
eyesight. How he had hoped and hoped for years 
that he might see a representative collection of 
American pictures in America’s leading art mu- 
seum! How many hours had he in life spent toiling 
through galleries hung often with mediocre foreign 
art, and with many a so-called old master, some 
of doubtful authenticity? And now, here, in the 
museum, was to be seen a group of American pic- 
tures proving that the artist's claim for recognition 
was founded on good art, and proving that it 
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would be neither tactful nor wise in the future to_ 
ignore his right to recognition. 

These things as the result of this fire, crowd the 
minds of men who find something in life worth 
while besides the frenzied chase of the dollar. They 
hope that the lesson now learned at so much cost 
will prove a lasting one. Will it? We must pa- 
tiently wait to know. 

Dreaming of these things, and many will sneer- 
ingly say they are dreams, we have failed to say 
much of the exhibition of the League, and must 
now set out to do so which, in fact, was the very 
thing it was essayed to do at the outset. 
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DECORATION FOR COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Exhibition 


the Architectural League of New York came 
nearer than ever before to what it aimed to 
be, an exposition of contemporaneous American de- 
sign and craftsmanship. The general scheme of the 
exhibition was created under the chairmanship of 
Howard Greenley. It contemplated the use of the 
South or entrance gallery for distinctly archi- 
tectural work, while the Vanderbilt gallery was 
given over to large sized sculpture and decorative 
material. Along the four walls of this gallery, 
alcoves were formed, and these, each in the charge 
of a member of the League, were made as beauti- 
ful as it was possible to achieve. Each room or 
alcove was complete in itself, and contained all the 
accessories and refinements that the most skillful 
craftsmen could produce and the best trained ar- 
tistic taste could accomplish. 
Here was afforded opportunity to attain an object 


V tie are in detail, the 1920 Exhibition of 


that they had undoubtedly many times striven for 
in their practice, but never were altogether able 
to achieve. That object was the decoration and 
arrangement of rooms that would harmonize in 
every respect to period styles of furniture, decor- 
ation and accessories. We know the vandalism of 
the newly rich, and even the but moderately well- 
to-do. Every architect has had horrible evidence 
as to what havoc a client could work on a well 
designed interior when accompanied by a well- 
filled purse and a poorly developed sense of the 
fitness of things. So then, the men who set about 
creating these alcoves, in transferring so many 
square feet of space into a beautiful and suggestive 
interior, went about it con amore, with all the 
heart, enthusiasm and good taste they could com- 
mand. 

It is a great pity that the public could not have 
seen these things. Surely the public needs edu- 
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cating and in no direction more seriously than that 
which lets tts architect mind his own business. 
Here was evidence as to what good taste based on 
knowledge, correct training and a properly de- 
veloped artistic sense could create. Nor must it 
be inferred that these alcoves had appeal to but 
the very rich. Color is color as form is form. 
So that we may have the most beautiful harmony 
of color, the most correct interpretation of form, 
and it will not necessarily be so expensive as to 
be outside of the reach of the man of moderate 
means. But any man who retains an architect is 
not wise if he overrules his judgment. These 
alcoves would have served to make the impetuous 





chent pause and consider if it would not be better 
to give his architect his own way as long as he 
works within the limit of the appropriation. 

It is such object lessons that would have made 
this a valuable exhibition to the general public ex- 
actly in the same way that previous League exhi- 
bitions have served to preach quiet texts in the art 
advancement of the people. 

The sculpture, in marble, bronze and the plaster 
cast, was a beautiful feature of the Vanderbilt 
Gallery. These are now ruined, and will represent 
a very decided loss to the sculptor’s art. There 
were examples by Daniel Chester French. Herman 
A. MacNeil, A. Stirling Calder, Mrs. Whitney, and 
others whose work is favorably known to archi- 
tects. The grouping and arrangement was carried 
out with admirable skill. In fact the Vanderbilt 
Gallery of the Fine Arts Building had never before 
contained so much of good art so well displayed. 

The South Gallery, while lacking in the spec- 
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tacular aspect of its neighbor, was yet the very 
foundation on which the entire exhibition based 
its right to existence. This was the gallery of 
architectural exhibits. Conservative ones, or those 
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who will insist they are conservative, have claimed 
there was a decadence in the purely architectural 
exhibition because of the lack, or absence of purely 
architectural drawings, those — strictly technical 
aspects of plan and section and elevation. But it 
is to-day acknowledged, and wisely so, we believe, 
that the true mission of the correctly promoted 
architectural exhibition is the education of the 


public and not of the profession. For this good 
reason, those in charge of these exhibitions have 
encouraged the presentation of architectural sub- 
jects by means of well taken photographs, either 
direct or enlarged. The result is satisfactory and 
gives the casual visitor a much better idea of the 
work than he could obtain through a series of 
technical drawings he was unable to comprehend. 
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Of course there were finely prepared competition 
drawings which showed the skill of draftsmanship 
and perhaps accented the fact that our recent compe- 
titions have not been the means of bringing out 
a large amount of originality in design. During 
the war, many men served long and faithfully in 
the arduous work of the Housing Division of the 


STOUGHTON, ARCHITECT 


Government. Men who for years had success- 
fully planned and designed our most pretentious 
country and city houses, placed all of this rare ex- 
perience at the service of the nation, and got down 
to the problem of the $1,200 house “in cargo lots.” 
Wherever one might have looked through this archi- 
tectural exhibition one might have found the work 
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of these men, these major generals of architecture 
who served as architectural privates, and then at- 
tain a correct idea as to the great value of the 
services of these men in the development of the 
finest ideals of housing and the most correct way 
of sheltering our laboring population. We are 
to-day before all the world in the development 
and planning of the country house. It would 
be a revelation if all of the good stuff that cov- 
ered these walls could be reproduced and sent 
broadcast. And with this wonderful development 
of our suburban architecture, who will doubt that 
the architects are at the same time teaching the 
people how to live higher and better lives. Cer- 
tainly a man and all his family will strive for 


higher ideals in a well designed house than he pos-— 


sibly could do in one that he knew lacked every 
essential of good architecture. 

It is these things that impressed the visitor to this 
last, and what would have been certainly acclaimed 
as the League's most successful attempt. No use 
to mourn a loss that cannot be replaced. But, to 
indulge a prophecy—the 1921 exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York will be the 
greatest and most complete ever held in_ this 
country. 


For Better Education of Craftsmen 


The Industrial Arts Council has recently been 
organized to develop ways and means for establish- 
ing a practical method of educating American de- 
signers and craftsmen. At the first meeting, held 
February 1oth, in New York, twenty-nine indus- 
trial, art and educational organizations were repre- 


sented by delegates. W. Frank Purdy of the Gor- 
ham Co. was elected chairman and John Clyde Os- 
wald, editor of the American Printer, vice-chair- 
man. 

The organizations represented included: Archi- 
tectural League of New York, Art Alliance of 
America, Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, Association of Commercial Artists, 
National Society of Craftsmen, National Society 
of Decorative Arts and Industries, Association of 
Manufacturers of Decorative Furniture, Society 
of Interior Decorators, Monumental Crafts Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Art Society, National Arts Club 
and others. 

The subject for discussion was “City, State and 
Federal Interest in Industrial Art Education.” The 
speakers included William T. Bawden of the Bureau 
of Education at Washington, Leon P. Winslow of 
New York State University, and James P. Haney, 
director of Art in the City High Schools. ‘‘We are 
two generations behind Europe in our art educa- 
tion,” said Dr. Haney. “The present situation 1s 
that we have an unexpected demand for talent; we 
have gifted young people but there are few oppor- 
tunities for training. The economic conditions de- 
mand an immediate effort to supply well-trained de- 
signers and craftsmen. Manufacturers, artists and 
educators must unite to accomplish this. Mobilizing 
our forces is necessary, and the Industrial Arts 
Council can do much to bring this about. Every 
manufacturer should feel it his duty and his privi- 
lege to aid this movement.” Further details can be 
secured from the office of the Council at Io East 
Forty-seventh Street. 
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of current interest, the news and commen? 


Gppearing in issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of 


actual rather than stated date of publication. 


Joseph Pennell Sketches the Bill- 


board Nuisance 


Hk American Magazine of Art in its Jan- 

uary issue reproduces a series of sketches by 
Joseph Pennell graphically setting forth his im- 
pressions of the ever-present billboard. These pic- 
tures present the fact that billboards have now be- 
come a serious menace to the aspect out-of-doors 
in a more insistent way than could any number of 
well-written words. 

They show that there can be no picturesqueness 
of view, no well-considered civic development that 
is safe from the blatant and vulgar intrusion of 
these signs. And they also prove what it is be- 
lieved will eventually serve to curtail the selfish 
activity of these advertisers, that billboards de- 
preciate property to a greater or less extent, par- 
ticularly when placed within city limits. 

Mr. Pennell, writing of billboards and the ap- 
parently large increase in their number, attributes 
this increase to the fact that during the war this 
Government used the billboard to the fullest extent 
to further its recruiting service and its various 
loan “drives.” The necessities of that strentrous 
period silenced all objections. It was a usual sight 
to see billboards fronting monumental buildings 
and lining the most aristocratic thoroughfares. 
The wily promoters of billboard enterprises have 
been keen to sense the advertising value of such 
desirable locations and have in many instances been 
able to continue a nuisance that was only originally 
tolerated through patriotic patience. 

It is now time that every municipality should see 
to it that billboards are restricted in their placement 
and that such locations as are permitted should be 
decided with reference to their damaging effect 
on neighboring real estate values. 

The large number of people that form the travel- 
ing public also have rights and privileges in the 
out-of-doors that the promoters of billboards con- 
stantly infringe. To the person who likes to view 


the open country from motor car or railroad train 
or more slowly while afoot, the presence of these 
atrocious signs 1s a source of irritation that even 
the most patient mind cannot restrain. ® 

Just how long a patient and much suffering pub- 
lic will tolerate this sort of thing cannot be foretold, 
but it seems impossible to believe that the rights of 
many should be so seriously infringed by the sordid 
graspings of these sign-board promoters. 

In fighting to make the world safe for democracy 
was not a principle as herein involved part of what 


‘we fought for? 


A Regional Style of Architecture 


T would be futile to strive for the evolvement of 
a national type of architecture in this country. 

The difficulties are too well known to require any 
extended recapitulation. The one and perhaps 
principal retardant, that of the widely varying 
climate, is in itself an insurmountable obstacle. 

But it 1s, as THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT has 
many times contended, quite possible to create 
regional types, and it should be the duty of de- 
signers everywhere to develop such types as far 
as possible. The idea of regional types is not new. 
It 1s now at least ten years since certain men prom- 
inent in the Middle West set about the creation 
of original types of architecture. The efforts of 
these men, excepting perhaps those of Louis H. 
Sullivan, were not received with the respect and 
encouragement that might later have led to better 
results. Men who strive for originality always 
have to confront and combat the criticism of those 
other and greater numbers who are content to fol- 
low precedent straight on to monotony and the: 
realm of the commonplace. 

Why is it that while the whole country is agreed 
on the great benefits to be secured from an abso- 
lute Americanization, the profession of archi- 
tecture should as a critical body withhold its in- 
fluence and deny support to any effort to Ameri- 
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canize our architecture? \WVhy is the Institute so 
neglectful of these important things? THE AMER- 
ICAN ARCHITECT has been recently directing atten- 
tion to certain important competitions and found 


occasion to deplore the absence of originality of. 


expression in any one of the six designs subnitted. 
There was an opportunity for some brave man 
with an open mind as to architectural design to 
have submitted something that contained elemen‘s 
of originality and the suggestion of a new type. 
Undoubtedly such a design would not have been 
seriously considered, but undoubtedly it would 
have given inspira‘ion to other competitors in other 
competitions and led the professional advisers to 
a more open mind for something besides “classical 
precedent.” 


HIS movement toward the development of 

regional types will require the development of 
a new menial attitude toward architectural design 
Men in the profession will need to become more 
tolerant, more recep‘ive. Architectural journals 
will also need to show a freer disposition to give 
space to the exponents of this new movement. 
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Here again, as in most things that now affect 
the future development and logical practice of 
architecture in this country, looms the question of 
education. As long as the demonstrative elements 
of our educational methods depend on century-old 
types to instill new knowledge we shall continue 
to copy and to be commonplace. The pedagogical 
rut must neecs be filted in and a smooth and easily 
traveled way be blazed for the architectural stu- 
dent of the future. This broad path can only be 
indicated by the practical element of the profes- 
sion, and it is safe to predict that any future edu- 
cational me‘hods that are not originated in the 
working ranks of architecture will achieve nothing 
of reform and only serve further to prolong sys- 
tems now known to be obsolete. 

If we are to evolve those dis‘inctive regional 
types that are possible and to encourage the efforts 
of the men who will strive to achieve them, the 
future revision of architectural education must be 
in the hands of that practical element, who by long 
experience, are able to detect the germs of a new 
and better standard of design, one that will Ameri- 
canize our architectural development. 
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Criticism and Comment 


The Editors, Tue AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
I am writing with a view of making certain com- 


ments upon the attitude which run through your. 


issue of November 26th, in reference to ‘“‘labor.” 
During the last five or six years I have made a 
very thoughtful study of the subject, particularly 
the subject of Guild organization, and I cannot 
agree with Mr. Hewlett’s report either as to its 
general conclusions or as to his statements which 
have to do with the organization and purposes of 
the Guilds. As a matter of fact, the Guilds exer- 
cised a more drastic control over production than 
unionism has ever attempted to exercise; and the 
break up of the Guilds was due more largely to the 
gradual break down of control than perhaps to 
any other condition. The Guilds were associated 
with petty trade and they controlled production. 
The entrance of price competition and the contam- 
ination of the spirit of the Guilds by this institution 
was what occasioned their disappearance. This, 
however, is rathér beside the point. 

What I would call your attention to is that 
throughout this issue it is apparent that you assume 
that the way to stimulate production is to force 
labor to accept the conditions which were in force 
in pre-war days. Now I do not question your con- 
clusion if this can be accomplished, but in my 
judgment no power on earth can force the prole- 
tariat back into a position in which it is not to ex- 
ercise a far greater control than ever before over 
the process of production. This is the outstanding 
fact which we must recognize in our study of re- 
cent history and in the development of our new 
program of action. 

I rate your editorial comments and the attitude 
of the Board of Directors as merely talk about it. 
It is utterly beside the point. I grant that un- 
doubtedly for a certain length of time business en- 
terprise as it is carried on through its system of 
price competition may be able to hold the great 
proletariat to the practice of the past, but the force 
will accumulate and such an attitude will make an 
overthrow only the more certain. I will not con- 
tinue this argument, but I would suggest that if 
you were to read “Intellectuals and the Wage 
Worker,” by Herbert Elsworth Cory, published by 
the Sunwise Turn, 53 East 44th St.. New York, you 
would more clearly understand what I am driving 
at and more accurately grasp the nature of this 
movement and the problem we are facing. 

Throughout this issue of THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TEcT there runs the implied suggestion that it is 
labor which is exercising sabotage. Now I main- 


tain that the sabotage which is exercised by labor 
is but a part of the sabotage which is exercised 
by the modern industrial system at this time. It 
seems to me that if you study carefully the Brit- 
ish situation where not only the Government, but 
the contractors, labor and everyone seems to 
be ready to embark upon the national scheme of 
home building, you will discover that the only fac- 
tor which holds up the operation 1s the sabotage 
of capital; that is to say the building program is 
held up because it does not appear that under the 
present conditions of production and distribution, 
capital can be guaranteed a sufficient return and 
a sufficient reward in the line of increment to be 
derived from investments on houses. Of course 
you may not rate that as sabotage, but I cannot 
differentiate between the sabotage of labor which 
stands out for shorter hours and higher wages 
from that of capital which stands out for a cer- 
tain interest return and increment of value to be 
derived from investment. At the present juncture 
in England the only force which stalls the whole 
operation is the withdrawal of capital. 

I am not making a plea necessarily for “labor” 
or the proletariat, I am merely suggesting that the 
attitude which is now being so generally assumed 
toward this problem will get us nowhere. The at- 
titude is not that of a scientific investigation into 
the causes which have made for the conditions of 
mal-adjustment. We take it for granted that the 
only solution of this problem is to return to the 
conditions of status quo ante. I maintain, and 
I have all history to back me up, that there 1s no 
such thing possible as the return to the conditions 
of status quo ante. On the whole the labor move- 
ment revolves around the idea of gaining control 
over the process of production; and the problem of 
those who rate themselves as intellectuals or what 
not is to take recognition of this fact and so to or- 
ganize their program as to avoid an overturn 
which is absolutely certain to follow if we con- 
tinue in our policy of attempting to suppress this 
movement. 


New York. FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN. 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
Replying to “An Opinion on Competitions” by 
Mr. Egerton Swartwout, published in a recent 
issue of an architectural magazine: it is unfortun- 
ate that the writer has so confused the subject he 
debates as to retard a practical solution of the dif- 
ficulties the Institute is experiencing in its en- 
deavors to establish a working code of ethics or 
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rules that accord with the best ethics outside the 
profession and in accord with the practical nature 
of the functions of architects in general society. 

Mr. Swartwout has, perhaps unconsciously, 
led the reader to the inference that those of the 
Illinois Chapter who proposed to revise the code 
on competitions so as to eliminate the present un- 
tenable and really impractical definitions of a com- 
petition, do not really understand what the code 
really means, or were not in any way cognizant 
of the conditions which led to the adoption of 
the code in its present form. 

There is, apparently, underlying this lengthy 
criticism of the attitude of the men who are en- 
deavoring to revise the code—not the program, as 
erroneously stated—an endeavor to discredit their 
motives and to impugn their knowledge of the 
matter and the correctness of their sources of in- 
formation. 

He advances the opinion that if architects were 
paid for submitting their several schemes or 
sketches for the solution of the same problem ‘the 
Institute would forget its rules of fairness (the 
model program, not the code), and allow the old 
scramble ;” “that a client who cannot afford to 
pay his competitors is bound by certain rules, but 
the richer client can have everything his own way ;” 
but he hastens to credit the proposers of the idea 
that architects should be paid for submitting 
sketches when no formal competition is instituted 
with the good sense that “they did not look at it in 
that way at all.” 

It is hardly likely that they did, for in practice 
if a poor owner could not afford the luxury of 
two or more architects devising schemes for his 
building and if architects would not submit sketches 
without adequate pay for them he would not order 
or receive them, whereas the rich client who de- 
sires to find the best invention for the solution of 
his problem and retain the right of being his own 
judge of what he wants could have as many 
minds at work as he cared to pay for without in 
any way stultifying the architect or asking him 
to violate his code of ethics. 

The evils cited by Mr. Swartwout as having at 
one time and another been encountered by him in 
his early. experience in competitions are no differ- 
ent from those experienced by many others to-day. 
These could be avoided by the simple expedient 
proposed in the revision of the code, which is, 
that each competitor should be paid for the work 
he does unless he enters a forrhal unpaid competi- 
tion. The banker would not have asked Mr. 
Swartwout to submit sketches to show his inventive 
genius for the solution of such problems when he 
had already contracted for the architectural serv- 


ices with other architects if he had known Mr. 
Swartwout belonged to an honorable profession 
that considered it unethical to think out a scheme 
for nothing, unless, perchance he thought Mr. 
Swartwout was likely to suggest something so val- 
uable that he could afford to pay for both archi- 
tects, which might have been the case had the cus- 
tom of paying for services rendered been estab- 
lished, but which Mr. Swartwout of course could 
not have inferred under the present prevailing 
status. 

The fact is that instances can be shown where, 
under the present code, not less than five repre- 
sentative older Institute architects submit sketches 
for the same problem without an agreement or 
understanding for payment, and when confronted 
by the Institute code, each stands on the alibi that 
he did not know (in fact probably could not know), 
that the same owner asked in the same manner 
other architects to submit sketches for the same 
project. Moreover, they can all take cover under 
the provision of the code (also proposed by the 
same gentleman of the same Chapter to be elim- 
inated), whereby it is ethical to submit sketches 
without remuneration where personal or previous 
business relations warrant it. 

The contention that “the principle of competi- 
tion has been inherent in architecture since the 
beginning” is to state a cause constructed merely 
from the owner’s point of view. This point of 
view will, and unfortunately, always prevail. A 
promise based on what men have or have not done 
in the past is not a logical one to argue the future, 
as no one may know what the attitude may be to- 
ward the constantly changing present conditions as 
influencing future action. 

It is for this reason that a direct solution of 
the problem of competitions is not correctly pos- 
sible. There can be no definite selection of an 
architect as representing a certain definite scheme, 
and it is for this reason that competitions of one 
sort or another will always be the resort of owners, 
particularly when the problem presented requires 
adherence to specific details of a program. No 
codes or rules formulated by the Institute can alter 
the fact. 

Mr. Swartwout rightfully admits that the In- 
stitute “could not say to owners they must conduct 
their competition along certain lines—that would 
be an infringement of rights.” But certainly the 
Institute can fairly help to establish among its 
members such common principles of ethics as that 
the owner must pay each man for the effort he 
makes, or if not willing to pay each competitor, and 
the architects are willing to gamble on who gets 
the pay. they can withhold their participation un- 
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less the rules of the competition are expressed and 
the gambling conducted on a fair basis. This, as 
I understand it, is what was proposed in the re- 
vision of the code in respect to competitions. | 

Is it not possible that the men who made a cer- 
tain proposal and whom Mr. Swartwout says ‘‘mis- 
understood,” “did not know,” “did not consider 
the matter carefully,” “were dissatisfied with re- 
strictions,’ considered all of these matters and 
realized that unless the Institute abandons the un- 
tenable definition of its prohibited competitions and 
eliminates the suggestion that schemes and sketches 
may be worked out by its members without remun- 
eration and brings its code of so-called ethics into 
harmony with common higher standards of ethics 
and makes its mandates and prohibitions accord 
with the present day advanced principles of service 
in regard to the servant and his hire, it will con- 
tinue to repel the more self-respecting and con- 
scientious architects and lose whatever of good 
influence and respect it may have attained among 
other professions and businesses? 

It has long been realized by architects, due to 
actual experience, that it is not possible to practice 
the code as to competitions just as it is written. 
Naturally, in view of this, and the attitude shown 
by architects in this connection, the public logi- 
cally surmises that any group of men who will agree 
to accept such and such a code and then continue 
to violate it, are lacking in respect for the Instt- 
tute, are equally lacking in a punctilious regard 
for agreements with one another and to put it 
but mildly, have a perverted sense of ordinary pro- 
fessional honesty. 

The Illinois Chapter did not make any sugges- 
tion or recommendations for changing the Insti- 
tute form of competitions. What it urged was a 
revision of the code as applying to such competi- 
tions. It is therefore difficult to comprehend why 
Mr. Swartwout's championship of competitions, 
a field in which he has most successfully engaged, 
should have, in its fervor, led him to overlook the 
wisdom of a revision of a code of ethics, which in 
its failure to safeguard the dignities of these im- 
portant architectural undertakings, he undoubtedly 
has found many times good reason for dissatis- 
faction. 


Chicago. Henry K. HonsMan. 





The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

In response to the request in your favor of the 
17th inst., I take pleasure in sending you my opin- 
ion on the question of “Payment for Estimating,” 
which was discussed in your issue of September 24. 

It is my belief that all estimates required by the 
projectors of enterprises which involve engineering 


should be made by independent and unprejudiced 
engineers, who should compute more or less accur- 
ately (according to the desire or necessity of the 
projector and to his willingness to pay adequate 
compensation for professional services) the quan- 
tities of all materials that will enter into the con- 
struction, determine by careful investigation the 
unit prices therefore which will probably govern at 
the time of the letting, from these, as data, estimate 
the cost of each item, sum up the costs thus found, 
and add to the total a certain percentage thereof 
(generally ten) to cover engineering and contin- 
gencies. The result will often be just what the pro- 
jector requires; but in some cases there should be 
added also allowances for cost of organization, 
brokerage, loss by selling securities below par, pro- 
moter’s overhead expenses, and interest during con- 
struction. 

The standing of the engineer who makes these 
computations should be so high as to render his 
estimate just as reliable as that of any contractor— 
in fact more reliable; because the said contractor 
would be giving the opinion of one man only—and 
of an interested party at that—while the engineer 
would aim, in determining his unit prices for labor 
and materials, to express the average judgment of 
several reasonably low bidders. Moreover, he could, 
if he should see fit, report the probable limits, for 
low but responsible bids, above and below his esti- 
mated total. In calling for tenders, the specifica- 
tions should be as full and complete as it is possible 
to make them, giving the bidders such an exhaustive 
statement of all conditions, that the expense to 
which they need be put in tendering would be a 
bagatelle. Under such circumstances the bidders 
should not be paid anything for their estimates. 

But if the projector is not willing to retain a 
competent engineer, or if he objects to trusting en- 
tirely to his engineer's judgment in estimating the 
probable total cost, he can submit to the bidders 
specifications of a very general character, and thus 
necessitate for each one of them an investigation 
of all the governing conditions, a more-or-less-com- 
plete design, and a detailed estimate of cost, with 
profit added to form the bid. In that case it would 
be only just and proper to pay each bidder, with 
the possible exception of the successful one, a fair 
amount of money to compensate him for his time 
and cash expenditure in preparing the bidding 
papers. 

The result of this method is never as truly satis- 
factory as that of the one first described, although 
the projector may think it is; and it 1s sure to cost 
him much more, because the work will have been 
done several times in one case and only once in the 
other. 
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The preceding statement expresses my personal 
opinion based upon a large professional practice 
extending over a period of forty-four years, with 
seven of them devoted mainly to the contracting 


side of construction, six all told to teaching engi- 
neering, and the last twenty-eight entirely to private 
practice. 

J. A. L. Wappetu. 


Current News 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


In order to supply our readers with material of current interest, the news and comment appearing in 
issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of actual rather 


than stated date of publication. 


First Annual Meeting New York 


State Association of Architects 


The first annual meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Architects was held at Rochester on Feb. 14. 
There were about seventy-five members present. 

The principal topic of discussion at the afternoon ses- 
sion related to the unionization of the draughtsmen em- 
ployed in architects’ offices. A letter was read from the 
general organizer of the International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, Architects and Draughtsmen Union, 
which is affliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
asking that the New York State Association consider the 
advisability of supporting its movement for the unioniza- 
tion of .architects and draughtsmen. 

After a lengthy discussion it was moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with committees of other 
architects’ societies and with associations of draughtsmen 
on the subject of unionization of draughtsmen. This 
committee will report back to the association. The intent 
of the association is to give the committee an opportunity 
to discover the proposed union and to discover whether 
such unionization is intended to improve the conditions, 
opportunities and educational advantages of architectural 
draughtsmen, or whether it is being formed simply to 
obtain higher wages. 

It was reported to the meeting that the Governor’s Re- 
construction Commission was about to report a recom- 
mendation for constructive housing legislation for the 
state. This recommendation may include a clause giving 
the state and the municipalities power to issue bonds to 
provide a fund, not to build houses, but to loan money 
on mortgage security, for the erection of houses built up 
to a standard of light, air, accommodations, etc., to be 
determined by the state and municipal housing commis- 
sions. A committee was appointed to do everything pos- 
sible to further this end. The members of the association 
were heartily in approval of the work of the Reconstruc- 
tion Commission. 

A lengthy discussion of the proposed amendment to the 
bill requiring the registration of architects was included in 
the afternoon session. The matter was referred to the 
legislative committee 

The outline of the scheme of the city planning com- 


mission of Syracuse was presented, and E. S. Gordon, of 
Rochester, talked on “School Buildings in Rochester.” 

The subject of civic war memorials was taken up at the 
session following the dinner. It was felt that more care 
and thought should be put into the erection of these 
memorials, and the association will appoint a committee 
of architects, which will confer with any communities 
that propose to erect these memorials. 

The scarcity of building materials and the general high 
prices was another topic that was considered by the asso- 
ciation, and a number of architects from various parts 
of the State told of conditions in their different com- 
munities. 

In conjunction with the meeting of the state association 
a meeting of the Central New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects was held at 1.30 o’clock. This 
Chapter includes architects from Rochester, Syracuse, 
Ithaca, Rome, Birmingham, Utica and Elmira. Prof. 
George Young, Jr., of Cornell University, presided in the 
absence of Leon Stern, of Rochester, who is president of 
the Chapter. Robert D. Kohn, of New York, made a brief 
address. 

There have been a number of local architectural socie- 
ties formed in the cities of the State within the past year 
or so, and the New York State Association is on record 
as actively fostering the formation of such societies, so 
that the architects of each community may act as a unit 
on all civic matters and at the same time become better 
acquainted. 

The next issue of the Bulletin of the New York State 
Association will be issued by the Rochester Society of 
Architects, with John W. Viccery as editor, the later 
issues to be made up by the architects of other cities, 
Utica, Albany, etc. 

The following were elected: President, Ornan H. Waltz, 
of Ithaca; first vice-president, Robert D. Kohn, of New 
York; second vice-president, Edward B. Green, of Buffalo: 
third vice-president, Frank H. Quimby, of Brooklyn; sec- 
retary, Walter G. Frank, of Utica; treasurer, Harry W. 
Greene, of Watertown; directors, J. Riley Gordon, of New 
York; Frederick L. Ackerman, of New York; Gordon A. 
Wright, of Syracuse; Maurice M. Feustmann, of Saranac 
Lake; and W. P. Bannister, of Brooklyn. The place and 
date of next meeting were settled as New York in May. 
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~ Monthly Meeting Southern 
California Chapter 


The one hundred and thirty-second regular meeting of 
the Southern California Chapter A. I. A. was held Jan. 13. 
Retiring president, H. M. Patterson, in the chair and 
seventeen members present. 

The guests of the evening were the honorary members, 
Charles I. Lummis, former curator of Southwest Mu- 
seum and one-time librarian of Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, and John W. Mitchell, attorney and art student. 

A. F. Rosenheim, chairman of the committee to under- 
take the selection of the most notable examples of archi- 
tecture in Los Angeles and vicinity, made the announce- 
ment that the selection of the jury to judge the contest had 
been made as follows: Charles H. Cheney, city planning 
consultant of San Francisco; Winsor Soul, architect, 
Santa Barbara; John T. Vawter, architect, San Diego; 
John W. Mitchell, attorney and art student; John A. Com- 
stock, curator of Southwest Museum, Los Angeles. 

The architects of Los Angeles will be asked to make 
nominations from which the jury will make its selection. 
It is planned to have the jury meet the latter part of 
February to make selections as follows: Ten most notable 
examples of architecture; three most notable examples of 
landscape architecture; two most notable examples of 
public sculpture ; five most notable examples of small house 
architecture costing less than $5,000. The selection to be 
made of examples within a twenty-mile radius of the 
City Hall. 

The object of the contest is to arouse interest on the 
part of the public in what really constitutes good archi- 
tecture. 

On retiring from the presidency, H. M. Patterson re- 
viewed the work accomplished in the chapter during the 
year. He outlined the improved conditions and the bright 
outlook for the future of the building business during the 
coming year, bringing larger opportunity and obligation 
to the chapter. 

The newly elected officers for the coming year were 
installed in office as follows: Edwin Bergstrom, presi- 
dent: H. F. Withey, vice-president; R. G. Hubby, secre- 
tary: .\ugust Waskerbarth, treasurer; A. M. Edelman, 
member of the executive committee. 

Mr. Bergstrom, in his speech, outlined a general pro- 
gram for the activities of the chapter during the coming 
year. 

The motion was carried that the award of medals be 
made this year for the best designed and constructed 
buildings during the previous year. 

Announcement was made that the convention will be 
held in Washington on May 5. 6 and 7. 

The following nominations were made for delegates 
to the convention: Octavius Morgan, Albert C. Martin, 
A. F. Rosenheim, A. M. Edelman, Robert Farquhar, A. B. 
Benton, Myron Hunt and J. E. Allison. 


Building in Valparaiso 


The municipality of Valparaiso plans to construct 
municipal lodging houses for the poor. Bonds are to be 
sold to finance the construction, in Valparaiso, of cheap 
but sanitary houses for workingmen. The Chamber of 
Deputies has appropriated 2,290,000 pesos to complete the 
building for the School of Engineering and Architecture 
and 100,000 pesos for the completion of the structure for 
the course of Anatomy in the School of Medicine. One 
hundred and forty thousand pesos have been allowed for 


the construction of the Morgue of Santiago. A Museum 
of History is to be built and an architect for this purpose 
is to be chosen, An Industrial School for Men is to be 
established in Concepcion and the Minister of Industry 
is now soliciting a site for this project. 


New Organization Will Encourage 
Inventors 


The National Laboratory Foundation for the Develop- 
ment of American Inventions and American Industries has 
been founded by leading inventors, engineers, financiers 
and manufacturers of the country. The institution’s pur- 
poses are to be “philanthropic in character, to foster, a‘ l 
and develop the idea and perfect the invention regardless 
of whether the inventor be rich or poor.” It was proposed 
to found an endowed institution with a complete modern 
research laboratory, machine shop and research and patent 
library and with a suitable corps of engineers, chemists 
and mechanics in charge. 


Motion Picture Producers Recognize 
Efforts of Architects in the 
Productions 


The important motion picture producers are fast realiz- 
ing the commercial value of good architecture This fact 
is becoming evident in the recent presentation of “fea- 
ture films’ Among those legends which announce the 
various people who shared responsibility in the production 
of a scenario, it is becoming customary to include the 
name of the architect who designed the exteriors and 
planned the arrangement and decoration of rooms which 
serve as a background for the story. Architects will ap- 
preciate this recognition of their co-operation jn these 
matters. 


Irrigation Reclaims the West 


Two million acres of worthless desert have within two 
decades been made productive by government irrigation. 
On this land, it is learned, there are now housed 400,0CO 
persons. The present value of crops produced in the re- 
claimed area approximates $70,000,000 annually. 

In the Reclamation Record for December, Arthur P. 
Davis, Director and Chief Engineer of the U. S. Reclama- 
tion Service, Washington, has summarized the important 
results of this vast undertaking as affects housing, crops 
and other natural and artificial resources. He says in 
part: 

“Since 1902 the Reclamation Service has constructed 
the irrigation system to supply completely 1,780,000 acres 
of land. Also the capacious storage reservoirs of the 
Government are furnishing a supplemental supply of stored 
water to a million additional acres in other projects, or a 
grand total of 2,780,000 acres. 

“On the Government-project lands are 40.000 families 
in independent homes. The population in cities, towns and 
villages in these Government projects has been increased 
by an equal number of families. That is to say, on the 
1,780,000 acres reclaimed there are now profitably em- 
ployed and satisfactorily housed 400,000 people. The argu- 
ments for increasing and making permanent the nation’s 
virility, prosperity and growth by creating more homes 
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of this kind were never more forcible and unanswerable 
than just now. American people cannot rightly claim to 
have measured up to their opportunity until the deserts 
of the West and the unused agricultural lands of the 
balance of the nation have been replaced by vistas of 
prosperous farmsteads. 

“When measured by the yardstick of the financier—the 
dollar—the results of the Reclamation Service activities 
are interesting. 

“As a creator of wealth, its service to the nation and 
the state has been as great as in its principal task of 
home-making. Out of the uninhabited and almost worth- 
less desert it has carved an empire of nearly 2,000,000 
acres, intensively cultivated, and producing crops whose 
annual average gross returns per acre are about double 
those for the rest of the country. 

“In 1902 an acre was worth $10. 
$210.” 


To-day it is worth 


Material Handling Machinery Man- 
ufacturers’ Association W1ill 
Hold Convention 


It is announced that a convention of the above-named 
organization will be held on Feb. 26 and 27 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Manufacturers from any part 
of the country are invited, and especially those making 
overhead, locomotive, gantry cranes, hoists, gravity and 
power conveyors, industrial trucks, elevators, and all forms 
of equipment and supplies used in the construction and 
operation of mechanical machinery. Papers and discus- 
sions will be an important feature. Zenas W. Carter, 
35 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, secretary. 


Chicago Needs Houses 


Half a million persons in Chicago “are living like pigs 
in the slum districts” to-day, according to a statement to 
the Association of Commerce made by E. J. Rosenthal, 
head of the Chicago Housing Association. Housing faci- 
lities in the city are inadequate, he said. 

“People are sleeping, six, eight and ten in a room; men, 
women and children, many of them not even related to 
each other,” according to the statement. “Children are 
playing in our gutters and alleys.” 

He declared “the number of young people whose down- 
fall is due wholly to the dangerous intimate contact into 
which they are forced by lack of adequate rooms or decent 
living conditions” was astounding. 





The Stout Institute (Menomonie, 


Wisconsin) Apace with the Times 


This institute, supported by the progressive State of 
Wisconsin, represents an investment of three-quarters of 
a million dollars. 

The school is wisely organized to prepare imstructors 
for the industrial arts and household art subjects. For 
administrative purposes there are two co-ordinated de- 
partments each taking care of its particular problems. 

Every course has been organized with the definite pur- 
pose in mind of preparing teachers who shall know their 
subjects, and shall be able to teach them. They will also 
be given a ground work which will stand at the bottom 
of the ladder—upon which they will climb to a better 


understanding, and an appreciation of the larger aspects 
and responsibility of their work. 

While the officers of the institute cannot guarantee posi- | 
tions to students upon graduation, they do everything in 
their power to assist them to positions they seem best 
qualified to Al! The entire problem is solved with a 
human touch unequaled in most of the institutes with the 
same interests in view. 


Sweden Amplifies Educational 
Methods 


Sweden has wisely solved the problem of child educa- 
tion, in that it advocates the combined technical and liberal 
system, which recognizes the cast value of manual instruc- 
tion together with the usual thorough course—proving the 
need, on the part of the child of some actual and tangible 
results. 

They are taught to look upon this phase of the work 
that they do as useful in its purpose toward the com- 
munity in th ehands of a clever teacher. The work is 
not merely vocational—as would first appear—but litera- 
ture, art and culture play an important part in the gen- 
eral educational scheme. 


Trade with Belgium 


Our trade with Belgium since 1900 has aggregated con- 
siderably over $1,000,000,000, of which more than one-third 
has been in the form of imports from that country and 
approximately two-thirds were exports thereto. Our prin- 
cipal imports from Belgium in normal years, according to 
a statement by the National City Bank of New York, con- 
sisted of diamonds, India rubber, wool, glass, hides of 
cattle, manufactures of flax, silk yarns, cotton and silk 
laces, ivory, nickel ore and a large number of minor 
articles, chiefly manufactures. Our exprts to that coun- 
try in 1914, the latest normal year, consisted chiefly of 
cotton, wheat, meats, mineral oils, tobacco and lumber. 


Brussels Fair 


The Merchants’ Association has received a communi- 
cation from the American Belgian Chamber of Commerce 
in Belgium, inclosing information with regard to the 
First Annual Commercial Fair, which is to be held in 
Brussels between April 4 and 21, 1920. 

The object of this fair is to establish connections be- 
tween producers and buyers, the fair being open to any 
manufactured or natural product. 

The sale of goods is prohibited during the existence 
of the fair. Participants will be required to confine them- 
selves to the registering of orders. 

Applications for admission and for stands should be 
addressed to the Committee Managing the Commercial 
Fair, Grand Place 19, Brussels, Belgium. All applica- 
tions must be in the hands of the committee not later than 
February I, 1920. | 

The American Express Company, Foreign Trade De- 
partment, 65 Broadway, New York City, are the recognized 
agents for the Brussels Fair for 1920. Information, ap- 
plication forms, etc., may be obtained from the American 
Express Company, which will also have charge of the 
forwarding of exhibits. 
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New High-Speed Steel Invented 


Metallurgical and scientific circles have been much 
interested in a new invention of high-speed steel due 
to Dr. J. O. Arnold, professor of metallurgy at Sheffield 
University. The Defence-of-the-Realm Act prevented him 
from making known the particulars, but now it is an- 
nounced that the British Government’s embargo has been 
lifted. 

The new steel is said to possess cutting powers far 
superior to those of any high-speed steel known hereto- 
fore. Dr. Arnold, in 1908, obtained wonderful results 
by the addition of vanadium to the commonly accepted 
formula. He finds now that in high-speed steel the best 
results can be obtained from molybdenum. and he adds 
that if large quantities of the molybdenum can be found 
and the price reduced, tungsten will have to take a back 
seat, because 6 per cent of molybenum will replace 18 
per cent of tungsten, and with much better results. 

Molybdenum is a comparatively rare alloy. found 
chiefly in Canada. The current market price is 10 shill- 
ings a pound, compared with 2s. rid. for tungsten. 


Personals 


Frederick Putnam Platt & Bro., architects, have moved 
their offices to 680 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Ikames & Young announce the removal of their offices 
to Suite 1876, Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Glenn Allen, architect, has moved to the Georges Co. 
Building, Market and Aurora Streets, Stockton, Cal. 


Clapp & Glasgow have opened offices at 208 Crowdus 
Building, Fort Worth, Tex., for architectural practice. 
Manufacturers’ samples and catalogues are desired. 

Ik. H. Blumenthal has opened an office for architectural 
practice in the First National Bank Building, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. Samples and catalogs desired. 

Selligman & Edelsvard, 206 Pine Street, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., have dissolved partnership. G. A. Edelsvard will 
continue the practice of architecture under his own name. 


James E. McLaughlin announces that he has taken into 
partnership G. Houston Burr, and they will continue 
architectural practice under the firm name of McLaugh- 
lin & Burr, 88 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Condition of Economics with Reports of Special 
Correspondents in Prominent Regional Centers, Late 
Quotations in Building Material Field 


Pe present system of Federal taxation prevents mort- 
gages from entering a successful competition with 
tax-free securities. The prospects of continued demands 
for materials encourage continuance of the present scales 
of prices. The uncertainty whether even these prices can 
be maintained and need not be advanced places the con- 
tractor in a situation where he must protect himself with 
“cost-plus” operations. These, with the loud-voiced ob- 
jection to increases of rent, are the factors which make 
doubtful any enthusiastic financial support toward accom- 
plishments in the way of housing relief through this com- 
ing year. 


OQ” the other hand—labor promises to be much easier. 
The present outlook of long and steady employment 
is of great encouragement to the men. The result of 
abnormal rates in foreign exchange begins to show in 
cargoes of foodstuffs from Denmark and Holland. After 
such imports attain volume the high cost of living and the 
demands for high wages to support the high cost of liv- 
ing are bound to be reduced in importance as factors in 
our labor problems. With the railroads returning to pri- 
vate ownership on March 1 and the expectation that 
transportation difficulties will be gradually eliminated by 
practised hands, the optimists of the building field hope 
that the stores of supplies will be made available and 


increased. 
TRANSPORTATION 


tes striking exposition of how important to the price 
of materials is their dependence upon transportation 
has been one of the many salutary lessons the World War 
has given us. An overstock of lumber on the Pacific 
Coast or steel lying at the mills has slight effect upon 


market prices or the paucity of materials in the builder’s 
hands. We had often used the words “place value” but 
had failed fully to realize how important a support to 
our economic structure was the railroad. Probably the 
lesson is not thoroughly learned even now, or more would 
be said about equipment, more about new railroad lines 
and about the development of waterways, and less of the 
Government guarantees for maintenance. 

After the experience of the past two years, no one 
would seriously propose that the railroads should be run 
as a benevolent institution. We have had enough of that. 
But accent seems never to be placed upon what is to be 
done in the way of transporting and distributing mate- 
rials. It is discouraging to the absolute economist that 
active public interest in the railroads comes from only two 
points of view—the Federation of Labor and Wall Street. 
It seems to be a process of dividing the profits, with some 
board of arbitration acting as umpire. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is to resume its old role of um- 
pire in the division of economic profits between the rail- 
road and the shippers, we shall have the system complete 
so far as money-making potentialities are concerned. But 
when the service of public development is apparently to 
go on, hit or miss, without benefit of an umpire, we do 
not directly aim to achieve the much-talked-of “produc- 
tion” or the distribution of the materials produced to the 
dealer and builder. 

The return of railroads to private ownership is not a 
panacea for all their ills. In this country’s achievement, 
forward-looking railroad officials were most influential. 
But they worked on a purely competitive basis which its 
not now possible. It is strange, if not ominous, that 
there is public interference from two quarters but not 
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from the particular quarter in which our whole economic 
life is interested: the matter of service to be rendered. 

“With competition restored and all of the railroad com- 
panies fighting to hold and recover business,” says one of 
the daily papers, “conditions from the viewpoint of the 
public will be greatly improved.” It goes on: “Railroad 
men interviewed admitted that millions of miles of freight 
and passenger train service have been saved annually 
under Government operation; but, it was declared, this 
saving has been more than offset by the quantity and 
quality of the service performed,” which one may pre- 
sume it was intended to imply was poor. It would be 
further argued that there was no particular incentive to 
make great effort for good service when there was so 
little chance of a man profiting by it. 


PROFIT AND PRODUCTION 


[’ is practical to assume that men will accomplish less 
when working under such circumstances that their own 
personal profit does not furnish the chief incentive. It 
is not a slander particularly applicable to railroad em- 
ployees or sub-executives. It applies almost anywhere, 
even in the building industry, which is unfortunate for the 
schemes of idealists. 

If our most urgent economic need is to increase pro- 
duction, as seems so obviously true, the mere vague appeal 
is going to accomplish littlkR—however passionately or 
poetically the plea is being stated. Rather, each man must 
see that he himself is going to get something out of it. 
It is much easier to find out these selfish reasons than 
it is to change us into a nation of philosophic altruists. 

Capital will not invest in buildings to its own disad- 
vantage; the money will move naturally into more profit- 
able securities. In order to meet outside competition, it 
is believed that the Lockwood Committee of the New 
York State Senate which has been investigating housing 
accommodations will propose that mortgage holdings be 
exempt from taxation. 

The building contractors have a right to their profit. 
Yet with all her urgent necessity for housing, England 
is accusing a most reputable organization of contractors 
as a “band of profiteers.” If we cannot have production 
without the stimulus of profit, we must have production, 
and increased production, none the less. The quantity 
and quality of the production is the vital thing and it does 
not seem the appropriate time to prune profits. 

In his address to the Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, Mr. Hoover said: “We are hoping that Congress 
will find a solution that will be an advanced step toward 
the combined stimulation of the initiative of the owners, 
the efficiency of operation, the enlistment of good-will of 
the employees, and the protection of the public. The 
prohlem is easy to state. Its solution is almost over- 
whelming in complexity. It must develop with experi- 
ence, step by step—toward a real working partnership 
of its three elements.” While these words were applied 
specifically to the railroads, they may well be applied to 
any of our great industries and he found applicable and 
true. 


(By spectal correspondence to The American Architect) 


SAN FrANcisco.—Another general rise of lumber prices 
which went into effect during the last week, will make 
considerabie difference in the architects’ and contractors’ 
estimates. However, it is not expected that any decrease 
of construction work will result. In fact, the coming 
spring promises to be one of the busiest in many years. 


Both in the lumber and steel markets the architect 
finds dealers reluctant to give quotations except for imme- 
diate acceptance. The steel situation is fraught with 
more difficulties at the present time than is lumber, it be- 
ing almost impossible to get orders of any size filled 
within a reasonab‘e length of time, with prices depending 
on the amount of the order and then quoted only from 
day to day. According to an opinion expressed by one 
of the leading architects of this city, unless improvement 
is made in the steel market on the Pacific Coast within 
the next month or so, the shortage will affect the building 
program for 1920 to no small extent. 

Development of the outlying residential sections of San 
I‘rancisco and the adjacent suburban districts is placing 
an unusual amount of work in local architects’ offices, 
and plans and specifications for future execution are in- 
dicative of a continuation of the present volume of build- 
ing activity for some time to come in spite of the material 
shortage and high scale of prices. 


(By special correspondence to The American Architect) 


SEATTLE.—Increasing difficuity of getting orders filled is 
harassing wholesalers of building materials in the North 
Pacihe coast territory in firming building commitments. 
Withdrawal of quotations on steel products, or price ad- 
vances have been of almost daily occurrence during the 
week. Nails ordered in August in carload lots, accord- 
ing to telegraphic advices to wholesalers, have just been 
loaded at Pittsburgh. This instance- can be repeated in 
the experience of practically every large operator in this 
territory. 

The advance in the price of radiation was less pro- 
nounced than was expected last week, jobbers getting only 
a 6 per cent advance. Plaster moulding is $3 higher. 
Wholesalers have been able to absorb this in part through 
the favorable all-rail rate granted as against the rail- 
and-water haul. In other words, the all-rail rate is lower 
than the rail and water due to the rapid advance in coast- 
wise tonnage, where the vessel performs the long-distance 
haul from the supply stations in Nevada. Another 
strengthening factor in the plaster market was the advance 
in jutes to 20 cents each. 

There has been a factory advance in corner bead, now 
selling at 6 cents per foot. Plaster board is 3 cents per 
yard and plaster wall board is up $3 per 1000 ft. to $46 
delivered first zone. Quotations on all channel iron from 
the eastern factories were withdrawn this week and fac- 
tories have notified wholesalers that they will not firm 
orders until June and will accept only on the basis of the 
market at that time. 

The fir lumber market has advanced sharply. There 
were actual sales through the week, mill basis, of No. 1 
vertical grain flooring at $97, No. 2 at $94 and No. 2 and 
better ceiling at $78. Boards and shiplap and all uppers 
have gone $10 to $12 higher, while common dimension is 
$4 over prices a week ago. The fir mills of the West 
Coast district hold unfilled orders for the eastern build- 
ing trade, extending back into last fall, for 400,000,000 feet. 
Inability to get more than 30 per cent of the required 
number of cars for loading is responsible to a large de- 
gree. 

Notwithstanding the daily fluctuations in building mate- 
rials, all jobbers and wholesalers are able to report that 
building plans are proceeding. 

The demand for homes already built now runs to round 
$6,000, but few are for sale. This is forcing many well- 
to-do investors to build. 
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Engineering 


Factory Stairs and Stairways 
PART II 
By G. L. H. ARNOLD 


N the opening paragraphs of this article, pub- 

lished in the preceeding issue, it was stated 
that in solving the stairway problem consider- 
ation must be given to twelve major items. Six 
of these have been already considered in Part I. 
Consideration will now be given to the remaining 
SIX items. 

PROPORTIONS 


Although the pitch of stairs must be kept within 
comparatively narrow limits for best results, still it 
is possible to make a safe and reasonably com fort- 
able stair at almost any pitch if due regard 1s paid 
to the relation of rise to length of run. 

The natural length of steps decreases rapidly as 
the grade increases, even on a ramp where the sur- 
face offers equal foothold at all points. Failure to 
take this fact into consideration results in a stair 
which is awkward and tiresome, with a pronounced 
tendency to produce stumbling and falls. 

The length of the foot, or rather of the shoe, is 
not an important factor. For one thing, the actual 
length of the tread exceeds the run by the amount 
of the nosing. For another, practically all the work 
of ascending and descending stairs is done by the 
ball of the foot (Fig. 20). In ascending the weight 
is borne on the ball of the foot in the middle of the 
step while the heel projects in the air. In descend- 
ing, the toe projects, the weight being borne on the 
ball, on or just back from, the edge of the step, the 
heel barely touching the step. 

For adults, making the length of the run (tread 
exclusive of nosing) plus twice the rise equal to 
24 in. to 241% in. can be relied upon to give satis- 
factory proportions. By this rule the rungs of a 
ladder should have a 12-in. spacing, which 1s the 
recognized standard, and a 45-deg. stair would have 
an 8&-in. rise and an 8-in. run, which a wide ex- 
perience shows to be entirely satisfactory. A hori- 
zontal grating would have a 24-in. spacing, which, 





*Paper presented before The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 
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although a trifle short, is nevertheless within the 
bounds of practicability. 

In factory practice the tendency is to make the 
stairs steep in order to save room. Observation by 
several people over a period of years and under a 
wide variety of circumstances confirms the opinion 
that an 8-in. rise by an 8-in. run is the steepest stair 
practicable for general use and that 71!4-1n. rise 
by g-in. run is much better. Some building codes 
prescribe 714 in. as the maximum height of rise. 
Although 7-in, rise by Io-in run makes probably the 
easiest of all stairs, the improvement over 7/4 1n. 
by 9 in. is not usually worth the extra floor space 
consumed. 

Out-of-doors stairs or steps should be made with 
only 6-in. rise, if possible. In any case, the rise and 
run must be uniform throughout the entire length 
of the stairway. Otherwise, falls will be frequent. 


LANDINGS 


All landings should be rectangular and at least as 
deep as the stairs are wide. The surface should be 
of the same material as the stair treads. Attempts 
to save room by cutting off corners or reducing the 
size of landings, or by the introduction of winders 
or straight steps invariably result in accidents, espe- 
cially when the stairs are crowded and every one is 
in a hurry. | 


HANDRAILS 


Each line of people on the stairway should have a 
continuous, firmly supported handrail at a con- 
venient height and of such size and shape as to be 
readily and securely grasped. The material may 
be wood or metal. If of metal, the rail will usually 
be iron or occasionally brass pipe and of 114-in. or 
1'4-in. iron-pipe size. The 1% in., although some- 
what small, has the advantage that the fittings are 
more generally carried in stock. Large sizes are 
used, but they are objectionable, as they cannot be 
grasped securely in the frantic effort to recover 


THE 


from a misstep, especially by a person with small 
hands. 

T-bars and special rolled, drawn or cast handrail 
sections are frequently used, but, except for the 
architectural effect, they have no advantage over 
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the cheap and homely wrought-iron pipe. If the 
rail is of wood it should be of oak, ash or some 
other non-splinvtering hardwood; never yellow 
pine. It may be a round bar not less than 134 
in. in diameter nor more than 2% 1n., or 
it may be one of the stock patterns carried 
by the mills. In any case it must be strongly 
supported at a height of 31 to 33 in. above 
the front edge of the step. Around the land- 
ing the height should be 36 in. (Qften stairs 
require either a second rail at half height or 
a strong wire netting between stair and rail. 





ENCLOSURES 


Notwithstanding the fire risk, the danger 
from things dropped or thrown, the chance 
for falls and the increased difficulty of heat- 
ing, open stairways are frequently found in 
factories. Every stairway should be en- 
closed in a fireproof well. In many cities a 
wire grill is permitted between stairs and 
elevators in the same well. A solid partition 
is more satisfactory and pays for the extra 
room and expense. Choice of material will 
be governed by the same considerations as 
in the case of the other partitions. The space 
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under the bottom flight must be left open and 
kept clear unless filled up solid with non-com- 
bustible material. 

If the stairs extend to the roof the enclosure 
should be carried above the roof in the form of a 
bulkhead or penthouse high enough to allow a door 
6 ft. 6 in. to 7 ft. in height. If the roof flight is a 
ladder or a very steep stair the penthouse may be 
replaced by a scuttle. or better, by a companion as 
shown in Fig. 21. The door or scuttle should be 
hooked, latched or bolted in such a way that at any 
tume it can be opened readily from the inside. The 
roof of the stair well should be a skylight with a 
wire netting under the glass to catch pieces of glass 
in case of breakage. 

At each story liberal wire-glass windows with 
metal frames should be provided so that the whole 
shaft shall be as light as may be in daylight. The 
better the illumination is the fewer days in a year 
will artificial light be required. 

All stairway openings should be closed with 
Underwriter automatic fire doors opening with the 
outgoing current. The outside doors need not be 
fire doors, but should open out. Where there is 
much trafhc the fire doors may be supplemented by 
glazed double-acting doors. The locks on all these 
doors should be such that under no circumstances 
can a person be locked in. 

Care should be exercised to locate these doors so 
that they may be opened without risk of crowding 
some one off the landing and so that a stream of 
people descending cannot prevent them from being 
opened. Fig. 22 illustrates a dangerous location of 
the doors. With that arrangement a person descend.- 
ing might collide with the edge of the door, or if this 
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is suddenly opened it may knock someone off the 
top step. In Fig. 23 the landing is too narrow, a de- 
scending crowd interferes with the opening of the 
door, and Fig. 26 illustrates another dangerous loca- 
tion. The distance B in Figs. 24, 27 and Fig. 28, 





if the traffic is very heavy. On wooden stairs or on 
metal or concrete stairs with wooden treads the 
tread should be in three pieces. This will minimize 
repair bills. 

Mr. F. A. Waldron, during the years 1896 to 
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page 164 should be not less than the width of the 
Stairs, and distance 4 in Fig. 25 should be at least 
2 ft. 
LIGHTING 

In the artificial illumination of the shaft brilliancy 
is not required, but thorough distribution is. 
A light should be placed at each floor and 
each turn. The lhghting should be in duphi- 
cate. Since there is always a likelihood of a 
small group of emplovees being in the place 
at night after the stair lights are out, it is 
quite necessary to reduce to a minimum the 
distance one must grope in the dark. For this rea- 
son the electric hghts should have double-actinz 
switches at each end of each circuit and the emer- 
gency lights, whether gas, candle or lantern, should 
be so placed that each flight can he lighted on the 
oloe \WEAR 

Steps, subject to ascending traffic only, wear as 
shown in Fig. 29 at 4. If the traffic is descending 
only, the wear is as at B. If subject to traffic in 
both directions, the wear will be as at C. 

In any case renewal of the front third of the 
tread will usually restore the worn step. At long 
intervals the middle third may have to be renewed 
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1906, at the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
made extensive experiments on wooden treads con- 
structed in three pieces as described. Hard maple, 
on account of its superiority for flooring, was taken 
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FIG. 29. — CHARAC- 
TERISTIC EFFECTS 
OF WEAR ON STEPS 


as the basis of comparison. Mr. Waldron’s method 
was to use the hard maple on every other step, 
putting the wood on trial on fhe alternate steps. 
Ordinary yellow pine proved to be very short-lived. 
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I:dge-grain yellow pine, on the other hand, proved 
to be by far the most durable, outwearing the maple 
two to one. 

Where safety treads 3 in. or 3% in. wide are 





FIG. 28—PROPERLY HUNG DOORS 


used, practically all the wear will come on the safety 
tread, and only this will need renewal. Cork treads 
being made in tiles 9 in. to 12 in. wide by the depth 
of the tread, it is necessary in case of wear to re- 
place only those tiles which are worn. | 
Arthur Boniface in discussing the foregoing 
paper stated that a type of safety tread not touched 
upen was one in which alundum tread blocks 6 in. 
by 7'2 in. by 1 in. thick were imbedded in a con- 
crete stairway at the time of its pouring. In 1914 
he had constructed a public stairway of this kind 
to care for a daily traffic of about 25,000 persons. 
After nearly four years of service test the alundum 
treads showed little or no wear, which would in- 
dicate that renewals would be unnecessary during 
the life of the stairway. They presented a slip- 
proof surface at all times, and the grip on the 
shoe. while positive, was no so pronounced as to 
hinder the momentum of the body. They had proved 
to be practically noiseless, easy to keep clean, and 
had been successfully applied also to stairways 
with wood treads. as well as to skeleton steel stairs. 


Book Review 
\ REINFORCED CONCRETE HANDBOOK. 


Useful Data on Reinforced Concrete Buildings for 
the Designer and Estimator by the Engineering Staff of 
the Corrugated Bar Co, Leather, 5x8 in., p .p 216, 


Nothing has been of such great assistance in 
saving time and eliminating tedious computations 
for the steel designer, as the hand-books issued by 
the various steel companies, such as Carnegie, 
Cambria. Bethlehem, etc. Since the advent of re- 
inforced concrete construction, designers have been, 
to some extent, handicapped due to the lack of an 
analogous compilation of tables, data, etc., deal- 
ing with this subject. Various engineering organi- 
zations have. independently, accumulated tables 


for simplifying their designers’ work. These 
however, have never been made available for 
public use. 

In the book here reviewed, an attempt, and an 
apparently successful one, has been made to pro- 
vide reinforced concrete designers with time-sav- 
ing data similar to that provided by the structural 
steel hand-books. It is a step in the right direction, 
and gives promise of further future development. 
Part of the book is devoted to the usual list of 
mathematical tables common to all hand-books. 
The major portion, however, contains tables and 
diagrams for designing purposes, covering fairly 
well the field of reinforced concrete construction. 

This work should not be considered in any way 
a text book on concrete design, but in the hands 
of the experienced designer, will prove of great 
value. The book may be obtained by those of the 
engineering profession interested, for a nominal 
price, charged to cover the cost of printing, etc. 


Definite Information on Effects of 
Vibration in Structures Desired 


Four years ago the Aberthaw Construction Co. 
started an investigation on the vibration of build- 
ings, particularly manufacturing buildings. The 
study was intended to cover not only the causes of 
vibration but also the effects on the structures, on 
the machinery installed, on the health and well-be- 
ing of the workers, and on the quantity and quality 


- Of production. 


A preliminary report was published in the fall 
of 1916; but our entry into the war, and the many 
new problems which that brought, put a summary 
stop to the work. It is now being taken up again 
with the idea of following it through to a point 
where a complete report can be published. The 
\berthaw Construction Co., will therefore be glad 
to have architects, engineers, and others having 
knowledge of the subject, or having had specific 
experiences which would throw light on any of its 
phases, communicate with the company at 27 School 
Street, Boston. 

The previous work on this problem showed a 
wide diversity of opinion on some of its angles. 
It also developed that there is very little quantita- 
tive information extant which can be relied upon 
as giving authoritative data. It is particularly de- 
sired, therefore, that information of this character, 
however limited in its application, may be made 
available for the study. 
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Practical Economics Secured by Standard- 
ization of Construction Specifications’ 


By R. ©. MARSHALL, Jr., 


Brigadier General Q. M. C., in charge of Construction Division, U. 5. A. 


separate and distinct Federal agencies en- 

gaged in the construction of public build- 
ings. There are sixteen separate Government de- 
partments building roads, and nineteen, which in 
one way or another, have to do with hydraulics, 
river and harbor work. None of these agencies are 
co-ordinated. The standards in one department vary 
greatly from those in another, and the methods 
employed in construction and the detail require- 
ments of the mass of specifications emanating from 
these sixty-two different sources are too complex, 
too contradictory, too involved, for any normal 
man to differentiate between them. The inevitable 
result is that the Government pays the bill in loss 
of time, in high bids, and in a confusion of tongues 
worse than that which stopped man’s most am- 
bitious and daring building scheme, the record of 
which may be found in the eleventh chapter of 
Genesis. The Tower of Babel might never have 
reached high heaven, but its progress chart would 
have at least shown better than 5 per cent if that 
famous confusion over the specifications had never 
occurred. 

There is to-day but little less confusion on Gov- 
ernment work than that which existed on the above 
mentioned job, and out of this condition there 1s 
gained a well-merited prejudice against Govern- 
ment work on the part of those contractors who 
are accustomed to handle construction in a more 
direct and business-like manner. 

It is fundamental that in all construction work 
there are certain elements more or less identical. 
Certainly there are a large number of operations 
which can be standardized, and which should not 
be subject to the whim or opinion of some indi- 
vidual who, for reasons of his own, desires to 
depart from the fundamentals of common practice. 
For instance, there is no tenable reason why a 
standard specification covering the quality of 
cement, or of stone, or of roofing material should 
vary materially because it happens to be required 
for work under different Government depart- 
ments. There should be no basis for uncertainty 
in the mind of the contractor when he bids upon a 


7 VN HERE are at the present time twenty-seven 





“Extracts from an address before the second convention of the 
National Department of Public Works Association. 


specification as to what the text of the specification 
means, and yet, because of the varied language in 
which even the most commonplace building opera- 
tions are described, the personal equation of the 
engineers in the many offices writing the specifi- 
cation necessarily enters very largely into the con- 
tractor’s estimate of cost, if he 1s going to protect 
himself against such a varying contingency. <A 
standard specification, whose meaning is definite 
and understood, eliminates the expensive hazard ot 
guess work. 

The most remarkable achievement in the indus- 
trial history of this country is the outstanding suc- 
cess made by Henry Ford in standardizing both 
design and shop practice so that a single model ot 
automobile is produced at a price so far below his 
competitors that he has no real competition. This 
is more remarkable when it is realized that it is 
accomplished with a wage scale as much above 
the normal as the selling price of his car is below, 
and with a working day which at least approaches 
the Utopian dream advanced by the coal miners in 
their most recent strike for a 5-day week. It is not 
argued that all automobiles should be of the Ford 


_ type but there is a lesson for the engineering and 


building profession and for the Government itself 
in the fact that by the standardization ot design 
and construction methods a tremendous increase 
to output, with a resulting decrease in cost, can be 
obtained with no sacrifice in the utility and quality 
of the finished product. 

The importance and value of time, which is the 
prime thought in the mind of a business man pay- 
ing interest on unproductive capital, is lost sight 
of on Government work. Up until the war we 
were accustomed to see Government projects drag 
through an interminable period. Buildings which 
would be completed for a commercial client within 
six months or a year required two or three vears 
for their construction, largely because of the 
minutia of the specifications and the details of 
procedure which had to be satisfied in order to pass 
a Government inspector and secure payment. The 
constructor, knowing this, was forced to include 
in his bid an allowance to cover possible advances 
in wages and material costs between the beginnings 
and completion of his work and the overhead of his 
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othce. It sometimes happens that appropriations 
authorized for certain work become totally inade- 
quate before the job is well under way and either 
the contractor goes broke or additional appropria- 
tion imvolving resubmission to Congress is neces- 
sary to provide the necessary funds to complete 
the project. Time is the working capital of both the 
contractor and the Government. For every extra 
dav of delay two days are lost. The contractor 
loses a day's proht or use which would be derived 
from the completed job. This is true whether the 
work be private work or public work, for just so 
long as the building period is extended, just so 
long will the invested capital be deprived of its 
earning power, labor rendered unavailable for 
other jobs, and the use of the plant deferred. A 
standard plan and specifications, and centralized 
control of the work through a single department 
would undoubtedly save both time and money for 
all concerned. 

Anv idea can be carried to absurd proportions, 
and no man of common sense will argue that spe- 
cihcations and design should be so standardized 
as to destroy all originality or prevent improve- 
nent. but there 1s a sensible course between those 
two extremes which may be readily attained. To 
sav that varied operations coming under Govern- 
ment control are not capable of such treatment 1s 
to use an argument which has long ago been proven 
fallacious. It was not so many years past that the 
thought of fitting a man with anything but a tailor- 
made suit was scoffed at, and not many years be- 
fore that it was thought necessary to have a shoe- 
maker make an individual pair of shoes for each 


customer, and vet to-day both clothes and shoes. 


are almost universally made on standard = speciti- 
cations, and the world is both well clothed and well 
shod, with a saving in both time and cost and with 
increased satisfaction to the wearer. The same 
arguments against standardization were used in 
connection with railroad work. The arguments for 
and against a standard gauge track would fill a 
book, and yet, in this country at least, we have at- 
tained a standard specification for almost every 
element of railroad construction, so that rolling 
stock, equipment, and structures are largely inter- 
changeable. 

Standard accounting methods have been estab- 
lished and made compulsory. so that cost records 
and expenses on railroads, electric light, telephone 
companies, and practically every public utility are 
now comparable on the same basis and can be in- 
terpreted in accordance with their true meaminy. 

The building game is probably the oldest of all 
trades, and within recent vears many of its major 
Operations have been standardized greatly, to the 
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advantage of the profession. There are now stand- 
ard technical specifications: for cement, steel, lum- 
ber, fire protection apparatus, roofing, and many 
other elements, which have been compiled under 
the direction of Manufacturing Associations and 
of the National Technical Societies, so that much 
of the confusion and the many technical differences 
have been elnninated. 

If Government work is to be done at a cost 
comparable with commercial construction the 
methods of handling it must keep pace with those 
in commercial life. Due to the war and the con- 
ditions growing out of it, construction work has 
been tremendously complicated, labor is restless 
and demands an increase in wage, generally with a 
decrease in production. The high cost of ma- 
terials and uncertainty of transportation and many 
other elements which are entirely outside of the 
control of the designer, the supervising engineer, 
and contractor, all tend toward an increase in con- 
struction cost. If these varied elements cannot be 
controlled the one remaining factor subject to con- 
trol is the standardization of plans, specifications 
and methods, so that the building problem is sim- 
plified to the utmost and so that labor by the con- 
stant repetition of construction processes becomes 
increasingly familiar with the best and most ex- 
peditious field methods. . 

I do not believe that there is any immediate 
likelihood that these conditions will change, for 
there is a present shortage of from six to ten 
million common laborers in this country due to the 
curtailing of immigration during the war, and its 
diversion into the channels of the semi-skilled 
worker by reason of the shortage of trained men. 
Because of this shortage in man power, with its 
resulting high rate of wage far in excess of any- 
thing heretofore experienced, every possible means 
must be emploved to reduce to a minimum the man 
hours which enter into a building project. No 
more certain method occurs to me than to reduce 
the tailor-made feature of every Government job 
to an absolute minimum by the fullest use of 
standard plans and specifications. The elimination 
of competition between the Government depart- 
ments, which will certainly come if all work 1s 
placed under a centralized control, the discontent 
among the civilian employees now so apparent in 
the several bureaus because of the varying salaries 
paid for work of a similar character as well as the 
tremendous money advantage which might be de- 
rived through a centralized purchasing agency for 
those Government materials, such as cement, steel. 
lumber, iron pipe, plumbing and electric fixtures, 
common to the work for every bureau are so ap- 
parent as to need no comment. 
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These generalities are convincing. cnough. | 
cannot think of this subject without applying the 
argument to the vast amount of work handled by 
the Construction Division. When I think of the 
delay, the extra cost, the many mistakes and the 
lack of co-ordination which might have resulted. 
had the 589 jobs under the jurisdiction of the Con- 
struction Division during the World War been at- 
tempted without a standardized specification and 
a centralized control, I know that, instead of* their 
being made ready for service ahead of schedule 
time, as many of them were, they would not have 
been finished until this very day. 

A Department of Public Works, in conference 
with the national technical societies, could estab- 
lish in the most effective manner a standard speci- 
fieation for Government work which would insure 
both safety and economy of design and the results 
would in a very few years pay a thousand-fold 
return on the investment. 

Only a great war such as we have just been en- 
gaged in could have presented the opportunity for 
the testing out of such a scheme as you now propose 
on a large scale. Up until this time the proposal to 
consolidate under a single head the many construc- 
tion activities of our Government might have been 
stigmatized as visionary and impossible, but if the 
experience of the Construction Division has proven 
any one thing, it is this: that there can be gathered 
together in a single organization of construction 
experts, engineers, architects and builders who are 
capable of playing together as a team and with a 
minimum amount of duplication, completely serve 
the varied requirements of any and all bureaus, 


carrying to successful completion a building pro- . 


“ram of any size. 

In this unequalled school, I have learned that 
the economic problem with which this country is 
now confronted can only be solved through the 
hearty and intelligent co-operation of both the 
Government official and the civilian engineer and 
contractor, and by intelligent co-operation with 
those who control labor. It must be done on the 
same basis as commercial work and not under 
special rules which penalize the public Treasury 
to the detriment of all concerned. 

There must be a new basis of relationship be- 
tween the contractor and the Government. The 
Government has no right to so draw its contract 
or so specify its requirements in such a way that 
the financial ruin and bankruptcy of the contractor 
might result. There is an old engineering maxim 
that what might happen will happen. It is unjust. 
it is inequitable, it is uneconomic. Neither should 
its specifications be capable of such interpretation 
as will unduly penalize the contractor when the 


letter of the text is carried out, any more than 
should the interests of the Government suffer if 
the spirit of the specification is fully met. 

We are in thorough accord with the funda- 
mental idea of a Department of Public Works. 
We naturally believe that the plan of organization 
that we worked out during the war was based 
upon fundamentals that should govern in any large 
governmental construction department. We had a 
number of chtents in the War Department quite as 
large, quite as set on their own purposes, and quite 
as technical in their requirements, as the separate 
departments of the Government will be in the fu- 
ture. The tact that our construction program ran 
twelve hundred million dollars, in a year and a 
half, shows that the amount expended would be as 
much as a Department of Public Works could 
reasonably expect to have to expend in times of 
peace. Further, the diversity of work was, per- 
haps, quite as great, although we did not generally 
use the high sounding terms of hydraulic, geo- 
graphic, geodetic, or reclamation. To me, all of the 
energies, the thought and experience of this coun- 
try within its own continental lines during the past 
two years of its world struggle shall have been in 
vain unless out of it shall grow a permanent insti- 
tution solidifying the economic relations between 
the Government and the contractor, which will per- 
mit the vast amount of governmental construction 
work now in prospect to be handled intelligently 
and fairly with every uncertain element reduced to 
a minimum. I shall watch with deep interest the 
efforts which you are making toward the co-ordina- 
tion of governmental construction work under a 
single head. Whenever and wherever the experi- 
ence of the Construction Division can be helpful 
to vou or your officers, I now place it at vour 
service. 

I see before you the prospect that out of your 
efforts there shall grow a powerful agency in which 
the intricate problems of Government construction 
work will find intelligent consideration and solu- 
tion. Mv hopes are fervent that from this hall 
shall go forth a propaganda that will help make 
easy the solution of those perilous economic ques- 
tions which now face us as construction men. 

The trend of the times is toward simplication of 
control. If. instead of sixty-two separate outfits. 
each trying to do more or less the same thing, 
each in competition with the other, each trespass- 
ing on the others’ sacred prerogatives, each doing 
the same thing differently, some better than others, 
some as best they can—if all of these activities can 
be centralized under a single control, having a 
definite and simplified specification, a single method 
of accounting, a single bureau of purchase, a 
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single point of contact available to that unfortu- 
nate citizen who now spends days and weeks chas- 
ing the buck from one Government department to 
another, there shall have been accomplished the 
most constructive step in the history of Govern- 
ment work, and to this end I bid you God speed. 


Activities of the Construction 
Division, U. S. A. 


HIE Construction Division of the United 

States Army, under Brigadier-General R. C. 
Marshall, Jr., was, during the period of its 
greatest activity the largest construction organi- 
zation that ever functioned and the largest em- 
ployer of labor in the history of this country. It 
had at the time of the armistice more than 200,000 
laborers at work on its various projects. 

One of the most important functions of the con- 
struction division was to provide for the tremendous 
expansion of the hospital accommodations of the 
country, and in carrying out this work it not only 
built new buildings of a temporary or permanent 
character as might be decided on, but it also took 
over a number of hotels, mercantile buildings, etc., 
and altered them for hospital purposes; in all, a 
total of 294 hospitals, accommodating 121,000 pa- 
tients, at an approximate total cost of $127,725,000, 
was provided. 

In general, the activities of the construction di- 
vision were confined to this side of the Atlantic, but 
as a notable exception it must be stated that to this 
division was assigned the duty of designing, as- 
sembling and finally of furnishing the personnel for 
erecting and operating the huge refrigerating plants 
built in France for the supply of the army at the 
front. 

Greater than any other projects in importance and 
perhaps in magnitude were the embarkation depots 
necessary to insure the rapid and systematic supply 
of troops and supplies to Europe. This work in- 
cluded the construction not only of tremendous fire- 
proof warehouses, but also of wharves and docks, 
(See THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, issue of Nov. 
26, 1919, for description of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
New Orleans, La., bases), some of them of greater 
extent than any heretofore existing in this country, 
and the construction of miles of railway track for 
the handling of cars and freight received from the 
various interior points and intended for shipment. 


Research Graduate Assistantships 


O assist in the conduct of engineering research 
and to extend and strengthen the field of its 
graduate work in engineering, the University of 
Illinois maintains fourteen Research Graduate As- 


- tember. 


sistantships in the Engineering Experiment Station. 
Two other such assistantships have been estab- 
lished under the patronage of the Illinois Gas 
Association. These assistantships, for each of which 
there is an annual stipend of $500 and freedom 
from all fees except the matriculation and diploma 
fees, are open to graduates of approved American 
and foreign universities and technical schools who 
are prepared to undertake graduate study in engi- 
neering, physics, or applied chemistry. 

An appointment to the position of Research Grad- 
uate Assistant is made and must be accepted for 
two consecutive college years, at the expiration of 
which period, if all requirements have been met, the 
degree of Master of Science will be conferred. Not 
more than half of the time of a Research Graduate 
Assistant is required in connection with the work 
of the department to which he is assigned, the re- 
mainder being available for graduate study. 

Nominations to these positions, accompanied by 
assignments to special departments of the Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, are made from appli- 
cations received by the Director of the Station each 
year not later than the first day of March. The 
nominations are made by the Executive Staff of 
the Station, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the University. Nominations are based 
upon the character, scholastic attainments, and 
promise of success in the principal line of study or 
research to which the candidate proposes to devote 
himself. Preference is given those applicants who 
have had some practical engineering experience fol- 
lowing the completion of their undergraduate work. 
Appointments are made in the spring, and they be- 
come effective the first day of the following Sep- 
Vacancies may be filled by similar nomi- 
nations and appointments at other times. 

The Engineering Experiment Station, an organi- 
zation within the College of Engineering, was es- 
tablished in 1903 for the purpose of conducting 
investigations in the various branches of engineer- 
ing, and for the study of problems of importance 
to engineers and to the manufacturing and indus- 
trial interests of the State of Illinois. Research 
work and graduate study may be undertaken in 
architecture, architectural engineering, ceramic en- 
gineering, chemistry, civil engineering, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering, mining engi- 
neering, municipal and sanitary engineering, phys- 
ics, railway engineering, and theoretical and applied 
mechanics. 

The work of the Engineering Experiment Station 
is closely related to that of the College of Engineer- 
ing. 

Additional information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Director, Engineering Experiment 
Station, Universitv of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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The Architect and the Government 


By GLENN Brown, F. A. I. A. 


HIE Government officia's with whom the ar- 
chitect has to deal, whether it be the legis- 
lator, a Cabinet officer or a bureau chief, are 
typical citizens, chosen because they have demon- 
strated in some line their capacity and fitness. With 
few exceptions they are striving to secure the best 
results for their masters, the people, and bow grace- 
fully when the public emphatically expresses an 
opinion. They follow the voice of their constituents, 
rarely attempting to guide them and are anxious 
to secure the best for the public. 

Their experience has made few of them fanniar 
with the fine arts, just as only a limited number 
have knowledge of great financial transactions or 
engineering schemes. They are generaily open to 
enlightenment; their ambition is to see the United 
States progress, become the leading influence for 
good in the world in all lines. Show them or 1m- 
press their constituents with the practical impor- 
tance of the fine arts and they will become par- 
tisans. 

Government work in the fine arts, because of 
its usual importance and magnitude, will exemplify 
and measure our culture and enlightenment to fu- 
ture nations and generations. With our future 
standing at stake it 1s vital to our good reputa- 
tion to secure the best in sculpture, painting and 
architecture when the Government is the client. 
There is no dearth of talent, for we have indi- 
viduals practicing each of the arts not surpassed 
in the world. The important factor is to get the 
Government to use the services of these men and 
we need not fear the results. 

How to impress the people and the official with 
the value of such service is the question. 

In my first paper I explained how the American 
Institute of Architects accomplished this for a pe- 
riod of twelve years. In recent years the organiza- 
tion, judging from convention and committee re- 
ports, has lost the public confidence and failed to 
impress officials with the value of its service. 
This became conspicuously manifest during the war, 


but the seeds of distrust and disintegration were 
planted and a:lowed to grow some years before the 
war began. 


From the seed of disintegration have sprung weeds 
choking off valuable plants. The results may be 
seen in divided and multiplied authority, distrust in 
the capacity of architects shown in selecting outsid- 
ers for important offices, and delegating independent 
authority to committees and individuals. 


The case of Cass Gilbert illustrates their blight- 
ing effect. Here was an architect whose efficient 
service is lost to the organization, a man of affairs, 
eminent in knowledge of construction, brilliant in 
plan and design, upholding to his personal detri- 
ment the strict ethical rules and giving unstintingly 
of his talents and time in the public service. 


For many years I was intimate with and appre- 
ciated his value to the profession and the public 
as shown in his work as director and president of 
the Institute. 


He stood for zeal and enthusiasm in public serv- 
ice, Justice and right in business, the highest ideals 
in art; holding-to the big things and wiping aside 
the exploitation of trivial and non-essential things. 

No one did more than he to give the Institute 
prestige, or secure the confidence of Government 
othcials by his intelligent and business-like presenta- 
tion of a subject; by his diplomacy and, when re- 
quired, by his aggressive fighting qualities. How 
was he rewarded? There was an active clique in 
the Society, the same who transferred the impor- 
tant offices of the Institute to outsiders, over- 
anxious to guard the morals of others, who made a 
personal attack on Gilbert. His advice was ignored, 
his wise and farsighted policies were abandoned, 
his attitude was misunderstood, and his own sacri- 
fces counted for nothing. The attack came to noth- 
ing, but left a deep sense of disgust and injustice. 
This snapping at Gilbert’s heels continued, but he 
withstood the exasperating personal pricks until 
methods which he and many others considered detri- 
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mental to the mora‘e of the profession were inaugu- 
rated, when he resigned. 


This growth from the seed of disintegration 
started by borrowing from the reserve fund t® help 
pay an increase of some $10,000 in office and Jour- 
nal salaries. It seems doubtful from a statement 
by the treasurer whether three thousand of this 
was a loan or a gift not to be returned, and the 
auditors fail to show it in their account of the 
reserve fund. 

The reserve fund was started by Cass Gilbert 
when he was president, with the idea of eventually 
providing an endowment that would at least pay 


for the maintenance of The Octagon and possibly 


the office expenses of the Institute, hoping that it 
would finally pay all expenses and put the Institute 
on a plane with the National Academy of Design. 
Gilbert wrote a serious letter to the president, T. R. 
Kimball, explaining the origin and purpose of the 
fund and objecting to its dissipation through gift 
or loan. 

The following discussion occurred at the Nash- 
ville Convention on the subject: 

The Chairman (Mr. Waid), in his statement, 
said: “It is a satisfaction to have a letter that 
has come to my knowledge, addressed to President 
Kimball from Cass Gilbert, who was first instru- 
mental in establishing this fund. The letter is so 
long that unless requested I believe we had better 
not take time to read it.” 


Mr. Pond: “Is it along the same line in favor 
of withdrawing from the fund $10,000 °” 


Mr. Waid: “This does not touch that particu- 
lar point, and there is nothing in the record to 
prevent the Convention withdrawing the money 

. or even appropriating it outright.” . 

Mr. Du Fais: “Mr. Gilbert has written a letter 
on that subject to the president, which, I believe. 
he would permit me to read.” . . . 

The Chairman (Mr. Waid): ‘That is a letter 
that was so long and we were so pressed for 
time” . 

Mr. Du Fais finally got the letter before the 
Convention ;-1t took between three and four minutes 
to read. It was a serious letter, giving the cause 
and history of the reserve fund, what it was ex- 
pected to accomplish and his opposition to its being 
used for current expense. After further discus- 
sion, the resolution was carried by a vote of 83 
to 40, receiving two votes above the necessary two- 
thirds to carry. With the doubt expressed fre- 
quently on the floor as to who had a right to vote 
and the doubt expressed on how to vote proxies, 
one cannot help wondering if it legally passed. 
Gilbert and other members who had been fostering 
this fund were shocked at the growth from this 


weed which was reaching out and sapping the 
strength of a nob‘er growth. 


The weed continued its rank growth, oozing out 
poison in the form of an editorial, easily con- 
strued from the assertion, “Every vested right is 
in reality a vested wrong,” as a bolsheviki docu- 
ment, striking at the fundamentals of our Govern- 
ment. This was such a grave offense, placing the 
organization and the profession in such a false 
position with officials and the people that Gilbert 
wrote the president, demanding the writer be re- 
moved if an employee of the Institute. This was 
answered in a perfunctory way by the president. 


The Board in Nashville states: “‘The responsi- 
bility for the editorial is shared by the president, 
the committee on publication and the editor. Re- 
gardless of whether or not the article in question 
expresses the opinion of the Institute and without 
consideration of its merits or demerits the 
Board believes such an article was not of the type 
which should be published in the Journal. There- 
fore, the Board instructs the Committee on Publi- 
cation that the columns of the Journal should (a 
weak command) not be devoted to matters which 
may become the subject of political or religious 
controversy.” 


With this official statement that the president 
and Board, equally with the editor, were respon- 
sible for exploiting such principles, Gilbert, as others 
have done, felt that he was unwilling to be made 
a party to such pernicious principles through mem- 
bership in the organization and resigned about the 
middle of May. This demonstrates the effect of 
the management produced by the influence of the 
non-professional which has apparently dominated 
the professional for several years. 


This weed, with its tangled growth, has cut the 
Institute off from the great oak whose fame had 
been a landmark known to the world for its strength 
and nobility, whose outspread branches had _ shel- 
tered the profession in storm and stress, always 
standing firmly in its dignity and purity. This seed 
of disintegration, producing divided authority and 
distrust in the efficiency of its own members, pro- 
duced the resignation, I understand, of men like 
Thomas C. Young, of Eames & Young, St. Louis. 
and of Breck Trowbridge, of Trowbridge & Living- 
ston. New York, nationally known for their effi- 
ciency and ability, and caused many other members 
of standing to cease participating in Society affairs. 

From the seed of intolerance, insisting on rule 
aad regulation for the conduct both of the profes- 
sion and the public, have grown vines strangling 
public confidence. 

A healthy plant had sprung from the public con- 
fidence of the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Institute’s management and ideals. It had become 
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the custom of the Secretary to call in the othcers 
of the Institute for advice on architecture and the 
other fine arts, and he usually followed their ad- 
vice. In a system just beginning at the time of 
taking authority from the ofhcial staff and vesting 
it in regulating committees, a large committee was 
empowered to confer with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, excluding from the committee all who 
had become familiar with the wants of officials. 
This conference was on competitions and the re- 
lations between the Supervising Architect's Office 
and the private practitioner. The delegation made 
uncalled-for demands and were so infatuated with 
their rules and regulations that they were intolerant 
of suggestion. 

This conference was the last opportunity the In- 
stitute had to exercise its influence for the public 
good through the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
neither its officers or members were called on again. 


The pendulum swung so far the other way that 
when the last supervising architect was displaced 


a lawyer was made acting supervising architect. . 


Although several years have passed the lawyer still 
holds the office. The Assistant Secretary, after ex- 
perience with a supposedly inefficient architect and 
the intolerance of Institute advice, believes, al- 
though we know he is mistaken, that the office 
can be managed more effectively without an archi- 
tect. It is a stinging reprimand to the profession, 
which we know is not deserved. Thus this lusty 
plant of confidence has been sapped and killed by 
the weed of intolerance. 


From the seed of exclusiveness, belief that archi- 
tects should confine their efforts to the artistic, has 
sprung a rank weed with hypnotic influence. con- 
vincing the public that the architect’s vision 1s in 
the clouds and cannot be brought down to common 
ordinary mundane affairs. 


What might have been the disastrous effects of 
this policy is illustrated by one of the campaigns 
for the Lincoln Memorial. The management of 
the Institute instructed (the disintegration had be- 
gun) the Secretary to confine his efforts to the 
importance of the artistic side of the question and 
to ignore the practical questions involved when pre- 
senting the case for final decision on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, between a Memorial 
to Lincoln expressed in a Public Highway to Gettys- 
burg, and the classic structure shown as an im- 
portant part of the composition of the Mall. In 
the face of instructions to the contrary, I deter- 
mined to show the practical side of the question, as 
I knew the majority of Congress, just as a majority 
of the people, would appreciate more clearly the 
practical questions involved than they would the 
artistic. 

The attorney for the Automobile and Highway 


Associations was proposing a second Appian Way 
to last centuries, making very impressive propa- 
ganda to enthuse Congress and the people. I in- 
vestigated the construction of the Appian High- 
way and made an estimate of what a similar road- 
way would cost at the time. This was before 1914, 
and I found it amounted to over $300,000,000. I 
secured an itemized estimate made by the Engineer 
Corps, U. S. A., for a memorial boulevard from 
Mt. Vernon to Washington. Taking the prices in 
this as a basis, I made a careful itemized estimate 
of the cost of a similar road from Washington to 
Gettysburg. This boulevard showed the lowest ex- 
pression required of a Memorial Highway. A 
tabulated sheet was made showing the cost per yard 
of the different kinds of roadbed and surfacing, 
as well as the total number of yards required to 
complete the project. We found that such a high- 
way would cost $20,000,000 and take $1,000,000 an- 
nually for maintenance. My data and estimates 
were submitted to Col. W. V. Judson, Eng. Corp, 
U. S. A.. who had constructed the fine roads in 
Porto Rico and had charge of the streets and 
highways in the District of Columbia. Colonel 
Judson went over them and certified to their ac- 
curacy before the Congressional Committee. Then 
Col. A. Y. Worthington, one of Washington’s most 
distinguished lawyers, agreed, pro bono publico, to 
take the practical data, the artistic considerations 
and to investigate the legal side and manage the 
case before the Committee, cross-questioning the 
engineers and others interested in the highway. He 
showed up plainly the $2,000,000 they were aiming 
to get would build a poor grade macadamized coun- 
try road 15 feet wide instead of a cut-stone Appian 
Way, a commonplace memorial belittling the name 
of Lincoln. This data before the Committee was 
printed and presented to the House just before the 
question was brought up on the floor, where it was 
handled in a masterly way by Representative Lyn- 
den Evans, of Chicago. 


I was told by the attorney for the other side, 
representing Highway and Automobile Associations, 
that we won on the practical data, handled in a 
competent way by Colonel Worthington and Rep- 
resentative Evans. I can well believe this to be 
a fact, as Senator Elihu Root and Representative 
Slayden, of the Library Committee, both believing 
in our side, told me two weeks before the question 
came up in the House and before our data was 
published that we would lose out in the House. 
This shows how the weed of exclusiveness may be 
killed by the application of ordinary common sense. 


From the seed of shirking, avoiding the perform- 
ance of duty, of the same genus as the weed ex- 
clusiveness, springs the transfer of responsibility 
in construction, sanitation, decoration and land- 
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scape. These weeds, widely disseminated, have pot- 
soned the public mind with the idea that the only 
function of the architect is to design ornamental 
features and make pretty pictures, which the public 
think non-essential or trivial. This opinion would 
be just if that was the only way in which an ar- 
chitect made himself useful. 

During war-times the profession was needed in 
the interest of the public as no class was as well 
qualified to plan, construct and economically man- 
age building operations as the qualified architect. 
But the weed shirking has choked public confidence 
and the people have lost the benefit of efficient ar- 
chitectural service. 

The experience of one architect well illustrates 
the effects of this growth. He was an architect of 
long practice who had designed machine shops, 
bridges, dwellings, department stores, office build- 
ings, difficult foundations in quicksands and m 
water, landscape and roadways, who was an au- 
thority on plumbing and heating and made his own 
structural details, computing strains on_ trusses, 
arches, retaining walls, and who personally super- 
vised his work. This architect thought his services 
would be useful in war work and was eager to 
have a hand in downing the boches. He thought 
it was only necessary to offer his services and that 
they would gladly be accepted. After many inter- 
views with officials in the War Department, the 
Navy Department and Special Boards he found that 
he was not wanted. The reason in every case was 
that they wanted practical men, engineers and build- 
ers, and turned a deaf ear to any explanation as 
to the practical efficiency of the architect. This 
architect determined to stand a civil service exam- 
ination for superintendent of construction. He 
filled in his papers as instructed and had the en- 
dorsement of five well-known architects. After 
about three months a notice was received from 
the Civil Service Commission, stating, “Your ap- 
plication has been cancelled for lack of experience.” 
This seemed so ridiculous to an architect who had 
been actively designing and superintending all 
classes of construction for thirty years that he 
went with fire in his eye to the Civil Service Com- 
missioner. They referred him to one of the ex- 
aminers. 

The applicant was told in effect that they did 
not want architects. They wanted engineers, as 


they were practical men. ‘They were asked if the 
work of this architect was not practical work. The 
reply was, “We all know an architect has nothing 
to do with the structural work or the superintend- 
ence of his buildings. He only makes drawings for 
the ornamental parts. We do not consider the en- 
dorsement of architects (all the endorsers for this 
candidate were prominent architects) as they do 
not know anything about these practical questions.” 

Instead of appealing this, on the face of it, unjust 
decision, which would have taken four or five 
months passing through the various boards, the ar- 
chitect determined to stand for four similar posi- 
tions, in which the circular stated they were much 
in need of capable men: one under the Army, one 
under the Navy and one at large. In tliis case 
he swore to the fact that he designed and super- 
intended his structures, enumerating machine 
shops, bridges and buildings where that had been 
the case. Instead of architects to endorse him, he 
got structural engineers, railroad engineers and a 
sanitary engineer who knew he was a practical man. 

After several months he received a rating—85 
the lowest and 95 the highest—on these three ex- 
aminations. The lowest rating because he had no 
degree in engineering. 

Although his name, being very near the top, was 
certified to the officials in the departments wanting 
such help, nothing was heard from them for months, 
and in the meantime the armistice was signed. 

The officials probably selected some one calling 
himself engineer, although the rating may have 
been lower, instead of the applicant calling himself 
an architect. 

This case clearly shows how the weed of shirk- 
ing responsibility as practiced by some architects, 
but never tolerated by the men who have been most 
successful and of the greatest public service, has 
been allowed to grow where it is fast poisoning 
public opinion and sapping public confidence. 

Let us as individual architects and the Institute 
as the society of architects root up the weeds that 
have grown in rich ground and replant and sedu- 
lously cultivate useful and nourishing plants. 

The Post-War Committee, to which apparently 
everything relating to the Institute and the indi- 
vidual practitioner has been referred, is making an 
effort to do this rooting up and replanting. 

In the next article I propose to treat of the prob- 
lems which they have had under discussion. 
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. Civic Centers in New England | 


By Oviver H. Howe, M.D. 


UCH of the attractiveness and dignity 
of our New England towns consists in 
Guided 
to it by the white spire of a Colonial church or by 
the tasteful and dignified tower of a town hall, 
we find a green with trees or shrubbery, about 
which are grouped the principal public buildings 
of the town. We immediately feel that here is 
expressed the true personality of the community. 
Other towns may have well-shaded streets and 
attractive residences, but if the public buildings 
are scattered along a main street, so that no two 


the possession of a civic center. 


of them can be seen at once, we seek in vain for 
the center and feel that a civic and artistic oppor- 
tunity has been lost. 

Such a center should be at or near the center 
of population and movement. If principal streets 
radiate from it, public convenience will be served 
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properly to see the buildings and en- 
. joy their architecture, for if placed 
close to a narrow street or obscured 
by foliage they lose much of their 
charm. Moreover, churches, schools 
and libraries require some isolation to. 
secure the necessary quiet. 

‘Lhe several buildings of the group 
should be harmonious in architecture 
and purpose, should face. properly 
with relation to each other and the lo- 
cality should be free from unsightly 
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ee or material, may destroy all good ef- 
ba fect by unpleasant contrast. It is un- 
wise to place beside a plain Colonial 
building, a decorated Gothic or Ro- 
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and the situation will be recognized as well planned 
and logical. - It should be visible from the main 
highway, so that every tourist may see and appre- 
ciate the personality of the town. Sometinies. as 
in Warren, Massachusetts, the civic center is 
grouped about the railroad station and if the group 
be attractive, a passing glimpse will favorably 1m- 
press the traveler by train. 

A civic center should preferably be on a slight 
eminence, so as to give dignity to the buildings. 
Level ground is less advantageous, although often 
necessary. A hollow is always disadvantageous, 
although proper treatment may redeem it. “A com- 
mon or open space is necessary to give opportunity 


manesque structure. Instances of this are too 
numerous to mention. Likewise a bright yellow 
brick building may seriously intrude in a group of 
quiet, low-toned stone or red brick structures. 
Buildings of a group may effectively face each 
other, but one building facing in the opposite direc- 
tion may destroy the harmony of an otherwise 
admirable group. | 
The buildings most suitable for civic centers are 
town halls, churches, libraries, schools or academies, 
court houses, and post-office and’ bank buildings. 
Fire department and police headquarters may serve 
as subsidiary parts of the group, but should not be 
placed too prominently. An attractive hotel will 
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otten add to the effectiveness and contribute an air 
of hospitality to the scene. 

To form a pleasing combination, one building 
should dominate the group. It may be a massive 
town hall, or perhaps a church with lofty spire. 
Whatever it is, the chief interest should there be 
concentrated. Spacious grounds give the proper 
distinction to such a building and its tower or spire 
should not be hidden by trees. Residences with 
tasteful grounds always make a good setting for a 
civic center: and business blocks, if of good archi- 





THE COMMON, RUTLAND, MASS. 


tecture and well kept, may form a part of the group. 
In large towns and cities the business center may 
more properly be separated by a little space from 
the civic center. Unfortunately, stores, business 
blocks and factories do much to mar civic groups 
by their ugly or ill-assorted architecture and their 
advertising features. A civic center should have 
repose and harmony and be free from ugly and 
distracting elements. If a common or park is in- 
cluded in the scheme, such open space should have 
a central point of interest; either a fountain, flag- 
pole or memorial of some kind, or perhaps a band- 
stand, if tasteful and appropriate. 

A study of the different types of civic centers in 
New England may be of interest. A rectangular 
common with streets radiating from it and the 
public buildings grouped about it is the one seen 
at Foxborough, Massachusetts. 
hotel and three churches face the common and seven 
important streets radiate from it. A similar ar- 
rangement with rather narrow common is seen at 
Concord, Bridgewater and Shrewsbury, Mass., and 
Woodstock, Vt. Such an open space corresponds 
in position with the market-place seen in English 
towns, of which Ripon in Yorkshire furnishes a 
good example. The market-place, however, is gen- 
erally paved and used for the display and sale of 
produce, while the New England common is a grass 
plot beautified with trees or shrubbery. 

A more frequent type in New England is the 
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long, narrow common with a street on each side of 
it, as at Amherst, Longmeadow and Cohasset, Mass. 
Sometimes the street is in the middle of the plot 
as at South Hingham, Mass., and in some instances 
on one side only, as at Williamstown, Mass. Such 
commons are frequently half a mile or more long. 
The widest example is that of Hadley, Mass., whose 
common 1s also a full mile in length. These com- 
mons were used as training fields in Colonial and 
revolutionary times and again recently by companies 
of the Massachusetts State Guard. A common of 
this type is admirably suited to display of the civic 
buildings if they are properly placed and many 
beautiful examples are found in New England, in- 
cluding Sufheld and Enfield, Conn., and Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 

Another type of center is found where two main 
roads cross each other at right angles. If both 
streets are wide and the buildings have ample 
grounds, this type may be very attractive. A good 
example is found in Dedham, Mass., the county 
court house and registry building, occupying two 
corners and a Colonial church with its green a 
third corner. 

Perhaps the most generally successful form of 
center is that where three main roads meet. Often 
a triangular common is found, upon which a Colo- 
nial meeting house or some other public building 
is placed. In other instances the common is an 
attractive open space. If no common exists, the 
fork of the road offers a particularly favorable site 
for a building. In such a location stands the city 
hall of Meriden, Conn. Occupying the brow of the 
hill, it is in full view for a half mile as it is 
approached by the main street. With the public 


The public library, . ei: 





PUBLIC SQUARE, DEDHAM, MASS. 


library, high school and three churches as neigh- 
bors, all combine to make a civic center of which 
any city might be proud. The triangular intersec- 
tron has decided advantages over the cross roads, 
for it is less formal and usually gives better display 
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of its buildings. Examples of this type are found 
in Wayland, Wrentham and East Bridgewater, 
Mass., and Jaffrey, N. H. 

A similar favorable location for a building is 
found when one main street meets another in the 
form of a T. Trinity Church, New York has such 
a location and.its front is seen to good advantage 
from any point in Wall Street. A building at the 
higher end of a narrow common is also favorably 





A TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND COMMON 


placed, as for instance the Academy at Bridgewater, 
Mass., and a Colonial church in North Attleboro, 
Mass. | 

Where the center must be on one straight street 
without prominent intersections, the problem 1s 
usually more difficult and seldom reaches so happy 
a result. Narrowness of the street and lack of 
space for set-back have spoiled the effectiveness of 
many a village group. An admirable solution was 
reached in the case of Lancaster, Mass., whose civic 
center is ideal in every respect. There is a rec- 
tangular common at the side of the main street and 
about this are a fine Colonial church designed by 
Bulfinch, a public library, a town hall and a 
high school. The magnificent municipal group in 
Springfield, Mass. has the same kind of plan. Be- 
ginning with a square park and an ancient Colonial 
meeting house, the city has built a city government 
building, an auditorium and a lofty clock-tower. 


Across the park is a fine court house and nearby ts _ 


the fire department headquarters. In New Haven, 
Connecticut, the ample “green” forms an effective 
setting for three fine churches, offering a striking 
demonstration of the importance of proper spacing 
in such situations. The recent erection of a fine 
United States post-office and court house facing the 
churches, and of a city library at one side, are 
serving to evolve for New Haven a civic center of 
noble proportions. Milton, Mass., has a fine civic 
group. Qn a street of generous width are a town- 
hall and two churches and parish house, while in 
the rear are the high school and fire and police 
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headquarters. Across the street and completing 
the group is a fine public library. The town hall 
in the center, standing on the highest ground, 
dominates the group, being flanked by a church on 
either side. These buildings are set back from the 
street about 100 feet and have ample space around 
them. The town of Leicester, Mass., has a similar 
arrangement, the town hall, two churches and high 
school occupying the summit of the high hill on 
which the town 1s built. 

It is not desirable that every town should develop 
a civic center in precisely the same way—rather the 
contrary. Some towns have important natural 
features—a lake shore, a forest background, an 
attractive knoll or a rocky eminence, which may 
guide and enhance the civic arrangement and every 
advantage should be taken of such features, for 
they will conduce to individual charm and make it 
appear that the center grew there. 

Some may question the wisdom of so much 
thought upon such a subject as this, in view of the 
fact that few towns can be planned in their entirety 
and that most communities have already occupied 
their land in such a way that changes are costly 
and impracticable. I would reply that many towns 
which I knew in my boyhood have since added im- 
portant public buildings and developed situations 
which have greatly improved them as civic centers. 
Every town has to rebuild more or less as time goes 
on. The important thing is to see that such rebuild- 
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ing is wisely done, that it shall be fitting and appro- 
priate for the situation involved, that it shall reflect 
credit upon the town possessing it and that, if pos- 
sible, it shall enhance the beauty and significance 
of the structures already there. Often there is a 
choice of sites for a new building. If placed with 
relation to the civic center, it will enhance the 
effectiveness of the group, while if remotely placed, 
such bond of unity will be lost. 
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Various minor and less expensive changes may 
materially improve a town’s civic center. Widen- 
ing and straightening of streets, planting of trees 
or shrubbery, removal of unsightly buildings or 
fences, grading and improving of village greens, 
opening up of vistas, the addition of a flagstaff or 
fountain or the defining of a well-planned arrange- 
ment of paths; all are of this nature. 

We are not careless about our dress or manners, 
for we know that other people will judge us by 
them. In the same way, the life and spirit of a 
town are judged by the character and appearance 
of its public buildings and by the taste displayed 
in their surroundings. If they show an inviting 
aspect to the world, the 
stranger will say: 
“Here is the abode of 
an intelligent and right- 
minded community. Its 
people have good taste 
and self-respect. | 
would like to know 
them better.” = Such 
good opinion as this is 
an asset for every 
town. It is not only 
worthy of thought and 
planning, but it will 
justify all the expense 
of its attainment. 

\ city or large town 
may very readily have 
more than one center. 
If one group inciudes the town hail, court house and 
one or two churches, the other may contain school 
houses and library, or the churches may form a 
separate group if desired. 

Each group should be large and important enough 
to be effective. Business centers in towns should 
also receive some thought and care, both on account 
of convenience and of creditable appearance. The 
buildings should harmonize well and the street in- 
tersection should be of ample width to indicate the 
importance of the locality. 

A town that possesses a common or an ample lot 
of land for town buildings, although bare of other 
attractions, has a good nucleus for further improve- 
ment as from time to time other buildings are 
needed. Unfortunately in many instances public 
space has not been reserved and the community has 
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become closely built up. There is frequently dift- 
culty in obtaining additional land for public uses, 
not cnly because of the expense, but because the 
owners are unwilling to sell. Patient waiting, how- 
ever, will sooner or later develop opportunities. 
I know an instance where a piece of property was 
tenaciously held by its owner for thirty years, but 
the time arrived when he was desirous to sell. 
Citizens grasped the opportunity, by combined 
effort the necessary amount was contributed and the 
scheme of town improvement was perfected. The 
greatest requisite is vision. Some public-minded 
individuals must look into the future and see the 
needs and possiuilities that lie there. Everyone 
can recognize an im- 
provement after it 1s 
made and many say. 
“Why did we not do 
this before: The man 
that can see a transfor- 
mation before it is un- 
folded and can patient- 
ly and_ persistently 
work for its accom- 
plishment is the man 
most needed in town 
improvement to-day. 
There is a_ splendid 
feld for village im- 
provement societies. 
Stockbridge, Mass., 
was the pioneer in this 
kind of work, having 
formed the Laurel Hill -Association in 1841. One 
can readiy see how Stockbridge has been steadily 
moulded to lines of beauty, all its natural attractions 
conserved and a public sentiment created that con- 
stantly strives for the best things and insists on a 
high standard of civic life. Any town may easily 
have an improvement association provided the im- 
pulse to form one is present. A town that thus 
develops and improves its natural situation wil! not 
only maintain a high degree of self-respect, but 
will be recognized as a community of high ideals 
and genuine worth. It will become more desirable 
as a place of residence and its material prosperity 
will be in every way enhanced. It will develop 
a character and a personality which will reflect 
the taste and the public spirit of its citizens and 
which will be a joy to all who behold it. 
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Concrete, Its Use and Abuse 


An Address Delivered Before the National Conference on Concrete Housing, 
Held in Chicago, February 17, 1920 


By Irvina K. Ponp, F../.A. 
Past President of the American Institute of Architects 


HAVE written so much abstractly on archi- 
| tecture and architectural principles that it is 
good again to get down to hard and fast mat- 
ters and fx my hypotheses in the concrete. I say 
“again,” for many years ago as chairman of the 
Committee on the Allied Arts of the American In- 
stitute of Architects I was the author of a widely 
circulated report from that Committee dealing with 
concrete as a medium of architectural expression. 
I have had but slight occasion to put into practice 
the theories I then advanced, but I have continued 
to ho!d, and still maintain them. | 
Since that time the use of concrete in building 
operations has grown apace and enthusiasts and 
specialists have arisen to scatter their words and 
their works broadcast—sometimes, though not al- 
ways, the words being more attractive than the 
works—sometimes the words and works atike bor- 
dering on the grammatically atrocious—as, for in- 
stance, when the beauties of cast rock-faced-con- 
crete blocks have been urged and the monstrosities 
themselves have made pitiable what otherwise might 
have been semi-respectable structures—‘‘semi,”’ 
mind you, not “wholly,” respectable; for the taste 
which could advocate and incorporate into its prod- 
uct such base imitations could not create or fashion 
a thoroughly respectable structure. Some two years 
ago while acting as chairman of a board to adjust. 
and settle perchance, jurisdictional differences be- 
tween the carpenters, the architectural iron workers 
and the sheet metal workers of Chicago, I sug- 
gested facetiously that the fabricators of tmitations 
shou'd be penalized by giving over to the trades 
whose products were imitated the erection of all 
such imitations. Thus stone masons should erect 
all tin fabrications simulating stone cornices, archi- 
traves or entablatures, and do plastering where 
plaster simulated Caen-stone—one might put it 
‘‘con"’-stone—on walls and in vaulted ceilings. My 
pleasantry was met with hearty and strenuous dis- 
approbation—each trade wanted to tell its own little 
lie and to reap the benefits which each fe't certain 
would accrue to it in a world so slightly endowed 
with the elements of sincerity or of good taste. 
So my first item of advice, if 1 may be permitted 
to offer advice to a body of men interested in the 
development or handling of a comparatively new 


and altogether worthy building material, 1s to treat 
the product with respect, to shun and scorn imita- 
tions, to recognize limitations, which attach to all 
materials, as well as to all men, and to work within 
those limitations. This is not saying that because 
a thing has been done, and frequently and appro- 
priately done, in one material it shall not be done 
in another or a new material which may be em- 
ployed with equal propriety ; however, the new ma- 
terial should not employ forms which are purely 
distinctive of the old, but should develop forms 
which inherent!y characterize the new. 

What these characteristic forms may be is a 
subject for very searching study and analysis. Pos- 
sibly through synthesis rather than analysis will the 
characteristic forms disclose themselves. So was 
it in the past with the old materials—so probably 
will it be with the new. 


OW concrete ts a material which lends itself 

to many kinds of manipulation. It can be 
cast, poured, pressed, assembled in the shop or on 
the job; it can be applied in liquid or in solid form 
to the work immediately in hand. So many are 
the possible methods of its app!ication—such a di- 
versity of means may be employed toward its legiti- 
mate ends that some of its enthusiastic sponsors see 
in it a panacea for. structural ills and possibly for 
aesthetic building ills, a substitute for all previous‘y 
employed building materials—excepting, possibly, 
door hinges—and a perfect end in itself. There- 
fore, it behooves those who can impartially survev 
the entire field to offer both warning and encour- 
agement—encouragenient in its legitimate use; 


warning against its too free employment, especially 


where other materials may better serve the condi- 
tions. The economics of the general situation favor 
concrete, and through this factor alone there may 
arise a tendency toward its too general employ- 
ment; toward its substitution for other materials 
which, though perhaps costing more in mere money, 
satisfy the senses and better fulfill geographic and 
climatic conditions. The cheapness and ease of 
casting a flat s!ab of concrete has led certain en- 
thusiasts to advocate the general adoption of a flat 
slab type of roof in any and all parts of the coun- 
try (and ultimately of the world). It is advocated 
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for a northern climate because it can very cheaply 
be made strong enough to hold a load of snow and 
ice. But that is not what a roof 1s for—it 1s to 
shed snow and ice. The flat slab roof is advocated 
for a southern climate because the overhang for 
shade is so cheaply procured. The shade is desired, 
but not at the expense of ugliness which results 
from unembellished overhangs—and concrete em- 
bellishments are expensive. The factors of ease 
and economy in manufacturing concrete slabs, 
whether to be applied vertically or horizontally, 
contribute to a “simplicity” which tends toward 
stupidity and to a barrenness which begets ugliness. 
Where the general form is stupid and ugly not 
much in the way of reclamation can be effected by 
proportioning of windows or application of super- 
ficial ornament. If the mass is interesting and ap- 
propriately conditioned, geographically and_ cli- 
matically, slight defects in details will not too se- 
riously challenge the taste, but an ugly mass is 
fatal. 


In spite of the fact that the learned ones will 
point out that concrete was a favorite building ma- 
terial with the ancient Romans, and that traces of 
it are found attaching to Greece, Egypt and the 
ancient Orient, concrete as employed by modern 
Americans is a new material, the science and art 
relating to which are not fully developed. Much 
has been done to satisfy the conditions of its em- 
ployment—much more remains to be done. The 
newness of an art, or the suspected newness of an 
art, is a sufficient cause for criticism or antagonism 
in the average American eye. We are the most 
conservative people as regards art and the arts on 
the face of the earth. We will not accept materials 
and methods on their merits and attempt to develop 
their intrinsic qualities or worth. Art is about the 
only line along which we are conservative, how- 
ever; that is, we conserve very little along ma- 
terial lines—and we do sling dead art about reck- 
lessly and embalm its form in lasting and eternally 
reinforced concrete in which they appear more 
dead than heretofore conceivable. The fact that 
they are embalmed in a vital and vigorous material 
emphasizes the fact of death. There are those who 
claim that these dead forms are alive—but only to 
the dead do the dead live! Concrete is a vital ma- 
terial full of character—let us give it its vital forms. 


ECAUSE concrete has for so long a time been 

poured into moulds or forms, and because of 
the coarseness of its ingredients, one of which was 
stone which could go through a two-inch ring, the 
earlier designers, and I fear there were architects 
among them, coupled in their minds concrete with 
crudity and coarseness of detail and, being depend- 
ent upon precedent, and knowing not where else 
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to look, fell upon the crude Spanish detail and 
broad masses of the early Spanish Missions as rep- 
resentative of what best might be embalmed in con- 
crete, and so Spanish missions distorted into bunga- 
lows and cottages and palaces spread like a rash 
over the face of the country. As technical and 
mechanical difficulties were overcome and processes 
refined, the rash itched to take another form of 
disease and turned into a classic fever, with now 
and then a touch of Gothic “pains’’ noted particu- 
larly in the traceries on solids and in voids. The 
fever still burns, the pains still grip. Expensive 
forms are built up and destroyed to produce effects 
which already, ad infinitum, ad nauseam, have been 
better achieved in stone. However, this is not al- 
ways to be. 


The waste entailed in the destruction of specially 
constructed and expensive forms has become ap- 
parent to many concrete users and exploiters, and 
their efforts to prevent the consequent loss, espe- 
cially in case of the smaller residences and the 
houses with which this conference is more particu- 
larly concerning itself, has introduced an element 
which may well call for restraint in its application. 
For the sake of economy, forms are used and re- 
used in close proximity.’ When such forms are not 
perfect in themselves and in utmost good taste, 
monotony in repetition becomes deadly, and woe is 
it to him whom cruel fate has condemned to in- 
habit a unit in an environment so constituted. Life 
and joy and self-respect must be absent from the 
dweller amid such surroundings. Even where the 
forms are charming and singly in good taste, repeti- 
tion robs them of individuality and unfits them for 
occupancy by anyone possessed of character and 
personality. Individuality of character and person- 
ailty are absolutely necessary in the units which 
go to make up the mass of a civilized and self- 
respecting society. Consequently another injunc- 
tion, which I offer by way of advice, is to avoid 
wastage of forms—but even more to avoid the mo- 
notony which must follow the unrestrained em- 
ployment of any ‘“‘motif,” ugly or charming. In- 
troduce spice into life in the way of variety. The 
principle underlying this admonition is just as ap- 
plicable to a mill town as it is to the most highly 
developed suburb. In point of fact, little or no 
distinction should be drawn between the mill town 
and the “swell” suburb. It should exist possibly 
only in the size of units; it should not exist in the 
expression of good taste and mental and bodily 
comfort. Perhaps I am getting ahead of the age 
and of the present topic. I hope not. 


In spite of the manifold and varied means, 
methods, processes, applications, manipulations, 
textures, surfaces and colors appertaining to the use 
and employment of concrete as a medium of archi- 
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tectural expression and embodiment, I am not cer- 
tain that I should advise its sole and unlimited 
agency in housing the activities of any one neigh- 
borhood or community. Indeed, I am quite cer- 
tain that I should not so advise; and this not alto- 
gether on the ground of a needed variety, but that 
there are other materials which transcend even con- 
crete as a medium of certain desired expressions 
of the human spirit in the art of architecture. And 
] should desire to see no community curtailed of, 
or denied, the right and power to express the best 
that is in it in ‘the materials best adapted to that 
expression. Thus marble, granite, iron, bronze, 
brick, slate, each one possesses inherent qualities or 
characteristics not translatable into concrete even 
through the agency of base and arttficial imitation. 
In the matter of brick, for example, there 1s scale 
to the wnit which relates the mass to human desire 
and experience in an intimacy possible with no other 
material, while in natural color and texture the 
range is boundless. But even with all that, brick 
needs other materials in its neighborhood for con- 
trast and variety, purple-green of slate, soft white 
of stucco, weathered gray of timbers, with carvings 
and turnings, and craftsmanship which cannot be 
imparted by a mould, however exquisitely the sur- 
face be wrought by the modeler’s hand. 


ASSUME that as an architect I am expected 

to say that the only way to make concrete an 
accredited and acceptable building material adapted 
to all human material and aesthetic needs is to have 
its essence filtered through the alembic of the ar- 
chitectural profession or its representatives. 

If you wish me to say it, of course I will—with 
reservations. Now the most stupid of anachronisms 
are perpetrated by so-called architects (they really 
are untutored archaeologists or, rather, grave-rob- 
bers), and the most blatant of modernisms, cut off 
from all context of history, have emanated from, 
again, so-called architects (they really are umlet- 
tered sentimentalists). But I will say that the 
possibilities of concrete as a medium of aesthetic 
expression in bui'ding may best be apprehended 
by a sincere architect, with knowledge of modern 
social conditions and tendencies, working in co- 
operation with those who know the material at 
first hand and who also are sincerely working te 
exploit nothing but to develop the latent and in- 
herent possibilities of a worthy material. Such 
architects exist, such material men exist. They 
should come together. It should be a function of 
such conferences as this to bring them together. 

I must say one word here as to what should 
characterize the architect in whom the material man 
and the public may well place their confidence, being 
assured that his will be leadership—real leadership 


and not selfish’ and autocratic domination. That 
architect must not exploit any material or system, 
but must be able to recognize and free to employ 
the most effective and appropriate under the indi- 
vidual conditions. He must sense the sociological, 
including the social, ethical and aesthetic tendencies 
of his time so as to aid his client in the sympathetic 
expression of them, curbing wasteful, demoralizing, 
disintegrating tendencies, and aiding toward social 
unification ; diagnosing present conditions and meet- 
ing the situation with skill and clarity of vision rather 
than in applymg formulae learned by routine in the 
schools. The architect should think in advance of 
the public and see the goal and the way thereto 
more clearly. Pity the public which follows, and 
condemn the architect who pursues the selfish and 
blind course. 

Now, in so far as this paper constitutes a report 
to be discussed or otherwise sent to oblivion or 
laid aside for future reference. which amount to 
about the same thing, its elements may be sum- 
marized and augmented as follows: 


IMITATIONS 


Concrete has a character of its own; there is no 
call to torture it into imitations of stone, wood, 
bronze or other material. Detai!s cast in moulds 
should bear the plastic touch of the modeler and 
not the chisel marks of the sculptor. 


ECONOMY 
Forms suited to the special purpose should be 
used—and forms extravagant of labor and material 
should be avoided and should be employed only 
where duplication can be accomplished without 


monotony. 


MONOTONY 


Even a good thing ceases to be a good thing 
when used tn excess, and two concrete houses from 
the same forms, placed side by side, is an excess— 
such treatment is permissible only in barracks where 
men are im uniform and drilled into the same line 
of thought, act and movement, all individuality 
being eliminated. 


SLABS 


Flat slab roofs may at times and in places be 
appropriate. A general use would be deadly unless 
counteracted by features the initial expense of 
which would more than offset the element of econ- 
omy, which alone would seem to call for a wide 
prevalence of such roofs. 


MONOLITHIC FORMS 


This method presents advantages in certain types 
of structure. The appearance of mass and strength 
is enhanced by monolithic treatment. Openings 
and corners can be characteristically and orna- 
mentally treated at slight or no additional expense. 
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Houses pre-cast from monolithic forms and trans- 
ported as slabs or as units are to be looked upon 
with suspicion as tending to create types and gen- 
eral monotony. 


BLOCKS 


(a) Units. Concrete blocks laid to be effective 
as units may perform a legitimate aesthetic as well 
as structural service. Texture and color can be 
given them. Their danger lies in exaggerated scale 
and general uniformity. Stone has the advantage 
of lending itself to cutting and fitting:in length and 
height without consequent economic waste. The 
manufacture of concrete blocks should be studied 
with variety of size as well as appropriate scale in 
mind. Corners and angles should be true, and 
crude and rock-faced surfaces avoided. 


(b) Backing for Stucco. This is a legitimate 
field for the use of concrete blocks. Scale need 
not be taken into account; neither need such mat- 
ters as sharpness of corners and angles or crudity 
of surface. Uneven chipping where blocks are cut 
approximately to the desired outline presents no ob- 
stacle to the perfect finish. Surfaces shou'd be 
such as to which the stucco will most readily adhere. 


COSTS AND PERMANENCE 


In a letter from an official of the United States 
Housing Corporation I find these words: “We 
were satisfied that there were certain types which 
would produce a good practical house at a very 
moderate cost, but it appeared to us that this cou'd 
be done only where the same unit was repeated 
indefinitely, and our belief was that this would 
produce a deadly monotony.” As to the monotony 
we have already heard; as to the cost and perma- 
nence or durability, let me say that there may be 
cases where permanent houses would be a draw- 
back in a developing community. There would be 
very little salvage in a wrecked concrete house. 
while the wrecking would entail almost as much 
expense as the constructing. Unless a community 
is well “zoned,” buildings of a too permanent 
nature are an economic waste, even though the 
initial cost may be the same as for a building of 
less permanent character. Where, as in many of 
our communities, change is the order of the day. 
well constructed buildings of a more temporary na- 
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ture are desirable. Buildings of a temporary nature 
can be ‘‘fre stopped” and made safe for occupancy. 


FIREPROOF CHARACTER OF CONCRETE HOUSES 


In the letter above referred to, these words ap- 
pear: “We found that the people who were in- 
terested in the concrete house were, almost with- 
out exception, trying to build every part of the 
house in concrete, incituding porches and all the 
trim.” This would seem to me to indicate a de- 
ficient sense of humor on the part of the people 
referred to, as well as defective vision. I will grant 
that the designs of many architects who never in- 
tended to make a joke of their work are such as 
to be readily translated into concrete and would 
not lose in the process; but a concrete man 
with a sense of fitness, Ill call it humor, would 
not deign to effect the translation. I must still 
warn the enthusiast against excess; excess of imag- 
ination as well as excess in material means, or some 
of them may wish to make the door hinges out of 
concrete after all! Fireproofness, so to speak, and 
permanence are good qualities. for which it is pos- 
sible at times to pay too much. 


METHODS AND MEANS 


How to make the house reasonably fireproof, 
reasonably durable, reasonably attractive and rea- 
sonably economical in cost and in upkeep presents 
a series of problems for the architect and the con- 
crete expert. As an architect, I shall receive the 
findings of the concrete expert and will make such 
application of the methods and means presented 
as may suit the particular case. I will even present 
the case beforehand to the expert—if it is not 
already covered—and aid him in his solution. I 
will even ask him now to present types of floors 
in structure and finish which are durable, eco- 
nomical and appropriate to a small house. I will 
ask the same concerning the roofs, high-pitched, 
low-pitched and flat. 

There are many problems to be solved in con- 
nection with the design, construction and location 
of the concrete house, and I congratulate the con- 
crete and cement interests that they have enlisted 
the services of so many serious-minded and en- 
thusiastic men in the quest for the best along these 
lines. I hope that architects of vision and deep 
feeling may be called upon to co-operate. 
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In order to supply our readers with material of current interest, the news and comment appearing in 


issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ 


than stated date of publication. 


The Architect and the Government 


UST how to impress the people and those in high 

position in the Government with the value of the 
architect's services 1s further discussed by Glenn 
Brown in the second of a series printed in this issue 
on the relations of the arCnitert: 


“With few exceptions,’ writes Mr. Brown, ‘‘pub- 
lic officials are striving to secure the best results for 
their masters, the people, and bow gracefully when 
the public emphatically expresses an opinion.” 


The present attitude of the Government toward 
the profession of architecture is compared by Mr. 
Brown with that of eight to twelve years ago and 
an analysis is made of the present attitude of the 
Institute which he believes fails to impress on 
those in high authority the real status of the archi- 
tect in his relationship to the Government or to 
emphasize his right to leadership in all building 
operations. 


Every member of the profession will undoubtedly 
fol'ow this discussion through its various phases as 
presented in future issues with increasing interest. 
The editors invite from architects the fullest ex- 
pression of opinion on these important matters. 


The Reply of the Housing Corpora- 
tion to Senatorial:Criticism {!' 


HE reply of the United States Housing Corpo- 

ration to the criticisms of the Senate Committee 
on Pubiic Buildings has been published. It refutes 
inaccuracies of statement contained in the Senate 
report and successfully answers the charges that 
have emanated through a superficial knowledge of 
facts. 


It 1s necessary to bear in mind that all of the 
housing operations carried forward during the war 
were not conducted by the Housing Corporation. As 
a matter of fact, there were in all six agencies or 


strike will be as of actual rather 


departments. All of the houses built by these de- 
partments for industrial workers were of a per- 
manent construction and of modern type. The 
question that the Housing Corporation asks, in its 
reply is—was this construction of modern and per- 
manent type wrong? Should the Housing Corpo- 
ration simply have erected short-lived, temporary 
shacks to serve only the war’s emergencies? It is 
stated that the loss to the Government in doliars and 
cents will be about the same in both types. 


A material salvage loss was created in the selling 
of a large number of houses and at a material in- 
crease over previous housing costs. The temporary 
housing, while having less salvage value, is com- 
pensated for in part by the lower cost of construc- 
tion. All things being equal, that is to say, if the 
salvage in both types were the same, the Govern- 
ment has secured at a minimum cost the very de- 
cided advantage of having created a decent type of 
American industrial housing. 


The injustice of the criticism on the part of the 
Senate Committee lies principally in the omission 
to take this very important factor into consideration. 
The amount of work that was successfully accom- 
plished by these six departments and the groups of 
competent men who administered them is of a 
greater value than is generally known. The Senate 
Committee might well have considered these things 
before they hastily created a feeling of distrust 
toward men who unselfishly gave the best they had 
toward working out this splendid result. 


Unfortunately, just what large measure of good 
result was secured, just how great the advance has 
been in the development of industrial housing, is 
known only to the comparatively few who came in 
contact with these things during the war. We 
need an appropriation by the Government that will 
permit the widest circulation of a report embodying 
these things. The publication of a meager edition 
some three months ago barely furnished a copy 
each to the many employes of these departments. 
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Tne AMERICAN ARCHITECT has received scores 
of letters from architects complaining that appli- 
cation for copies of these reports received the reply 
that a very limited edition was almost immediately 
exhausted. If these reports could be at once re- 
printed and made available to that large number of 
people who would use them, curtailing if necessary 
as a matter of economy many senatoria! speeches 
circulated by millions—an accurate knowledge of 
facts wou'd be obtained and the censure of the 
Senate Committee proved to have been based on 
nisinformation. 

The report of the Housing Corporation closes 
with the significant statement: “The last houses in 
demand by the tenants or the prospective house 
owners have been the cheap, temporary houses 
recommended by the Senate Conimittee’s report.” 





The Tendency Toward Hotel Life 


HE rapidly increasing number of apartment 

hoteis in all of the larger cities indicates a very 
radical change in methods of living. Buildings of 
this type, which are subdivided into small groups of 
two or three rooms and bath, with a general dining 
room on the ground floor or, in some instances, on 
the roof, are being projected in large numbers. As 
an investment this type of building presents attrac- 
tions. The rents which are asked and readily paid 
would ordinarily secure twice the floor area in the 
usual domestic types. 

In this connection it is interesting to learn that a 
large apartment hotel on Park Avenue, in New 
York, that will not be ready for occupancy until 
next October, has already enough applications to 
more than fill its apartments. 


The hotel dwelling habit is largely on the increase 
all over the United States and it is astonishing, 
says the proprietor of one of the larger hotels, to 
note the present tendency to secure permanent living 
quarters in these buildings. Investigations show that 
the better class of hotels have to-day rented to per- 
manent dwellers all the space that they are willing 
to allow. These conditions aggravate the shortage 
of transient hotel accommodations and are the prin- 
cipal reason for the many new hotels now being 
erected. 


It would seem that the allurements of a home do 
not attract that class of people who are able to pay 
the high prices asked for permanent hotel accommo- 
dations and that the dweller in cities is drifting 
toward either the usual type of hotel or else the 
apartment hotel, which is slightly less expensive, 
because of its less complete service. 


Civic Untidiness 
BESETTING sin of all large cities is that of 
untidiness. This fauit has two aspects, that 

of the individual who carelessly strews litter and 
that of the authorities who allow disordered condi- 
tions to exist and often become acute. 


The Merchants’ Association of New York has 
submitted a report summarizing its activities during 
the months from January, 1919, to January Ist, 
1920. This summary shows a comprehensive range 
of activities and discloses conditions of slackness in 
the city government that should be no longer per- 
mitted to exist. The complaints received by this 
bureau have been tabulated under a classified head- 
mg. It will hurt the civic pride of the true citizen 
to learn that in spite of a heavy tax rate which 
should insure the most perfect public service, the 
majority of these lapses from essential tidiness com- 
prise the removal of garbage, of dead animals, 
accumulated rubbish, and in many instances vio- 
lations of pubtic decency. As naturally will be in- 
ferred, the most flagrant violations occurred in the 
thickly settled districts so largely populated by for- 
eigners. It seems difficult to secure co-operation 
from these people in the observance of simple regu- 
lations or in the use of receptacles provided to 
insure tidiness. Further, it is made subject of ex- 
tended comment that the stores of these districts 
are so slovenly kept as to become not only eye-sores, 
but to create unsanitary conditions and a menace 
to health. 


These matters suggest the ever-present problems 
of Americanization. It is in that direction that pre- 
vention of a city’s untidiness lies. Good citizenship 
promotes civic pride. The quicker we set to work 
on this phase of Americanization the sooner we will 
attain those ideals that are reasonably looked for as 
fundamentally essential. 
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Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 


DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE, LLOYD WARREN 


AbCIHTECTURE, WILLIAM F. LAMB 
MecraLt Parntinc, ERNEST C. PEIXNOTTO 


ScutrTurE, JOHN GREGORY 
INTERIOR DECORATION, ERNEST F. TYLER 


Inpustriat Arr Desian, ARTHUR CRISP 


Official Notification of Awards— 
Judgment of December 16th, 1919 


Wit PROGRAM 
dema = CLASS “B”—I ANALYTIQUE 
OWNETS ~mittee on Architecture proposes as subject of 
recommetin, this Competition: 
ENTRANCE OF A CITY CLUB” 
-ge city is planning a new entrance motive 


se, As the club house is situated on one 

The Tendé., of the city a te purpose ot 
: - 41 ze not only to embellish the entrance but 

HE rapidly from which passing parades may be 
hoteis in all 6 Yoor of the club house is three feet 
radical change in mee face of the building is set ten 
; . line, but the entrance motive shall 
this type, which are Su.se and shall be crowned with a 
two or three rooms angench window at the second story. 
room on the ground #@ twenty-two feet above the main 


the roof, are being 6. R. M. Hood, H. R. Sedgwick, 
an investment this oolsey, Mr. Ludlow, J. T. Haneman 


tions. The 
would ord 
usual 


f drawings submitted—11o. 
AWARDS: 


MENTION PLACED:—S. Grillo, Atelier Cor- 
pett-Gugler, New York; C. Contreras and O. Betts, Co- 
lumbia University, New York; F. J. Brince, Atelier 
Hirons, New York. 

FIRST MENTION :—C. F. Wright, Boston, Architec- 
tural Club, Boston; M. Marsh, Columbia University, 
New York: W. S. Boice, Atelier Hirons, New York; 
R. Weber, Thumb Tack Club, Detroit: L. Hamilton, Yale 
University, School of Fine Arts, New Haven. 

MENTION :—C. B. Bengtson, M. E. Witmer and R. 
\W. Arnold, Boston Architectural Club, Boston: J. C. 
McClymont, Atelier Brazer, Chester; J. P. Bennett and 
S. Juster, Atelrer Corbett-Gugler, New York: C. H. 
Dornbusch, A. Gilman, F. W. Brown, H. W. Gill, J. M. 
Shaw, F. F. Williams, A. K. F. Volmer, M. Grisez, H. Si 
Hoefener and K. Sasagawa, Columbia University. New 


E. A. Beihl, “T” Square Club, Philadelphia; L. C. Neil- 


son, Atelier Treganza, Salt Lake City: K. B. Niven, Umi- 


versity of Texas, Austin: M. W. Gill, Rosalie Haas, A. A. 
Shay, D. A. Seibert, E. A. Gorospe, D. P. Thomas and E. 
Wendland, Unversity of Washington, Washington, D. C.; 
H. F. Neville, R. R. Hibbs and A. E. Evans, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence; M. D. Williams and C. H. Hin- 
man, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: L. Lentelli, 
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York; G. E. Tucker, C. A. Lake, L. E. Considine, C. J. 
Pellegrini, C. B. Marks, E. H. Hughes, J. O. Cahill, G. Dy 
Schoonover, F. O. Rennison, I. P. Kefalos, A. W. Chester- 





J. LUCCITESI ATELIER HIRONS 


man, F. H. Floyd and I. W. Truxell, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Pittsburgh: E. J. Rutledge and P. F. 
Dowling, Catholic University, Washington, D. C.: G. 5. 
Beach and J. Schierhorn, Chicago Architectural Club, 
Chicago: A. Wuchterl, Atelier DeGelleke, Milwaukee ; 
\W. P. Sutherland. Jr., Atelier Gougner, Newark: C. A. 
Smith, Jr., George Washington University. Washington, 
D. C.: W. A. Schabel and E. C. Rising, John Huntington 
Polytechnic Institute. Cleveland; D.. W. Earel, Patron 
—R. VM. Hood, New York: O. Colby, A. Gambell and R. 
G. Clifford, Portland Architectural Club, Portland: H. R. 
Gamble. R. A. Schwarter, W. L. Gibb, Jr.. C. F. Maule 
and J. W. Minick, Pennsylvania State College. State Col- 
lege: E. B. Stanley and H. A. Martin, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse: W. R. Fisher, W. Kumme, E. S. Young an 


FIRST MENTION PLACED 
CLASS “B" I. PROJET, A PRIVATE ART MUSEUM 


Atelier Wynkoop, New York: W. Douglas, C. B. Lewis, 
B. S. Georges. D. Weinstein and H. S. Kelly, Yale Uni- 
versity, School of the Fine Arts, New Haven. 


PROGRAM 
CLASS “B”’—I PROJET 
The Committee on Architecture proposes as subject of 
this Competition: 
“A PRIVATE ART MUSEUM.” 
An Art Lover who has made a collection of paintings, 
statues and “cbjets d'art” 1s planning a small one-story 
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Digitized by Google 
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museum to house his treasures on his suburban estate and 
has chosen as a site a location at the high end of his 
garden. He has decided that the building shall cover not 
more than 100 by 150 feet of ground, but he has not de- 
termined whether the long or the short axis shall face the 
garden. For his larger marble and some bronze statues 
he wishes a loggia or a terrace court. There must be a 
gallery or hall with top light where he can hang his paint- 
ings and tapestries and provision should be made for his 
ivories and small bronzes. He wishes one small room 
for his collection of coins and jewelry and he must have a 
small room for the curator who will watch over his treas- 
ures. 


The subject of this program is the design of this build- 
" ing. 


JURY OF AWARD: F. A. Godley, B. W. Morris, C. 
Collens, J. F. Harbeson, F. C. Hirons, E. V. Meeks, F. B. 
Chapman and M. Prevot. 


Number of drawings submitted—131. 


AWARDS: 


FIRST MENTION PLACED :—G. W. Trofast-Gillette 
and W. E. Virrick, Columbia University, New York; J. 
Lucchesi, Atelier Hirons, New York; A. C. Smith, Yale 
University, School of Fine Arts, New Haven. 


FIRST MENTION :—D. R. Everson, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; G. N. Pauly, G. H. Goodwin, R. A. 
Fisher and T. R. Hinckley, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh; H. W. Anderson, Chicago Architec- 
tural Club, Chicago; D. W. Murphy, Yale University, 
School of Fine Arts, New Haven. 


MENTION :—A. H. Gardner, Boston Architectural 
Club, Boston; Y. Kasin, H. A. Bergman, G. P. Hritz, G. 
Hacker, W. C. Yanike, S. Oxhandler, F M. Libby, H. J. 
R. Barrett, J. Hill, A. T. Terrell, R. E. Hacker, R. H. 
Bickel, R. W. Craton, Jr.. M. R. Dassett, L. T. Obel, H. 
R. Kaplan, A. E. Egerssy and G. J. Pfost, Columbia 
University, New York; W. A. Voyce, C. Lek. DePrefon- 
taine, A. K. Sabine, P. R. Working, R. Schmertz, H. T. 
Aspinwall, R. D. Devaney, W. N. Holmquist, B. A. Pi- 
pinos, S. P. Stewart, J. G. Todd, M. E. Green, H. W. 
Stone, M. C. Drebin, W R. Frampton, L. H. Rank, F. 
Highberger, N. P. Rice, E. A. Early, B. H. Dierks, R. E. 
Dake, A. A. Lewis, K. Snow, A. Herrman, H. A. Wieland, 
L. J. Rockwell, D. H. Oertel, L. Lashmit, H. C. Brockman, 
C. W. Hunt, M. W. Pohlmeyer and R. M. Crosby, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; L. Wamnes, Chi- 
cago Architectural Club, Chicago; L. F. Laporte and R. 
F. Rabold, Catholic University, Washington, D. C.: G. 
W. Green, Atelier Corbett-Gugler, New York; H. Brad- 
ley and A. P. Starr, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.; P. H. Giddens, G. W. Ramey, Jr., 
E. R. Merry, W. R. Reece and H. J. Price, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta; M. Jaeger, Jr., Atelier 
Hirons, New York; P. Goodman, Atelier Licht, New 
York; L. F. Fuller and B. A. Freeman, Los Angeles Archi- 
tectural Club, Los Angeles; H. Sweeny, Jr., Pennsylvania 
State College, State College; J. M. Rowley, E. R. De- 
Shaw, G. H. Spohn and W. R. Shirley, Syracuse Um- 
versity, Syracuse; P. L. Goldberg, E. C. K. Schmidt, T. R. 
Fahey and H. R. Leicht, ‘“T’” Square Club, Philadelphia: 
A. H. Corbett, J. L. Skoog, E. W. Grandstrand and Fliza- 
beth R. Ayer, University of Washington, Seattle: W. M. 
Icenhower, D. K. Frohwerk, F. L. Fleming, J. W. Daw- 
son, G. L. Chandler, J. L. Benson and S. Bihr, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence; T. F. Price, Atelier Wynkoop, New 
York: R. B. Thomas, Yale University, School of Fine 
Arts, New Haven. 


H. C.:—W. J. Perkins, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh: M. Sillani, Chicago Architectural 
Club, Chicago: L. F. Saxman and E. Bircsak, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence; A. H. Goddard, Atelier Wynkoop, 
New York. 





THE WARREN PRIZE 
The gift of Messrs. Whitney Warren and Lloyd War- 
ren, Offered for excellence in planning a group of build- 
ings. 
FIRST PRIZE—$50.00. SECOND PRIZE—$25.00. 
(For conditions governing this Prize Competition, see 
Circular of Information, Article VIJI—Par. 2 and 3.) 


PROGRAM 


The Committee on Architecture proposes as subject of 
this Competition: 


Lol alte A * 


J. LUCCHESI 
FIRST 


ATELIER HIRONS 
MENTION PLACED 
PROJET, A PRIVATE ART MUSEUM 


“A TRADE SCHOOL.” 


The purpose of this school 1s to furnish instruction 
in the building trades. It is located on the outskirts of a 
large city. on a lot 500 by &oo feet, approximately level, 
and bounded by streets of equal importance. The site is 
on a street car line and near a railroad. The buildings 
to be erected shall be of utilitarian type, but scholastic 
dignity should not be lacking, for the school not ‘only 
teaches the trades but requires a few courses in general 
education. 

In planning the buildings, care should be taken that the 
students and instructors should have easy access to the 
class rooms and shops, and ample provision should be made 
for the delivery at the shop of materials that will be used 
for mstruction and for the removal of worked materials 


CLASS “RL 
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and rubbish. It should also be borne in mind that while 
concentration is desirable, light and air are of prime im- 
portance. While for the purpose of defining the elements 
of the problem, they have been grouped under four head- 
ings, it is not the intention of the program to limit the 
students to four buildings or groups of buildings, and 
perfect liberty should be exercised in combining or divid- 
ing the elements with due consideration of the required 
circulation for men and for materials. The bulk of the 
requirements will naturally be found on one main level, but 
certain ones, particulariy in the Administration and Gen- 
eral Instructive groups, may be found on other floors. In 
any case, their location shall be plainly indicated, by addi- 
tional plans if necessary. 


The elements are as follows: 


1. The Administration group shall provide a Public 
Lobby, Offices for the President, Secretary, Dean and 
Registrar with the necessary clerical force, an Audi- 
torium seating about 800, a Small Library and a Small 
Trades Museum, with an Exhibition Room for the work 
of the students. 


2. The Genera! Instruction group shall provide a Lec- 
ture Hall to seat about 300, three or four Class Rooms and 
two Drafting Rooms. 


3. The Trades group shall provide six shops as fol- 
lows: 
A Foundry 
A Machine Shop 
A Masonry and Brick Laying Shop 
A Woodworking Shop 
A Sheet Metal Shop 
A Plumbing Shop 
An Electrical Shop 


Each of these shops shall have a small class room, an 
office for the professor in charge and one for his assist- 
ant, a storage room and a locker room with toilet accom- 
modations; these in addition to the main shop working 
space. In the foundry and machine shops this working 
space shall be about 8000 sq. ft., in the other shops about 
5000 sq. ft. Ample height shall be provided in all shops 
for the character of work to be done, as well as for light 
and ventilation. 


4. A power plant and small service building shall be 
provided. 


One or more courts should be provided to serve for 
service and as spaces where small sections of buildings 
might be erected by the students. 

JURY OF AWARD:—F. A. Godley, B. W. Morris, 


R. M.. Hood, C. Collens, B. Delehanty, J. T. Hanemaz 
and F. B. Chapman. 


Number of drawings submitted—38. 


AWARDS: 

PLACED FIRST:—G. D. White, 
Denver. 

PLACED SECOND:—E. E. Weihe, Atelier A. Brown, 
Jr., S. F. A. C., San Francisco. 

PLACED THIRD:—W. F. McCaughey, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

PLACED FOURTH:—J. S. Whitman, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca. 


FLACED FIFTIH:—G. S. Underwood, Yale University, 
School of Fine Arts, New Tlaven. 


Atelier 


Civic Beauty 


At a time when many American cities were yet 
lacking in the fundamentals of safe. healthy and 
decent conditions of community hfe, the “city 


‘ 


Deuver, 
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beautiful” movement began to strike root, and soon 
after sums were appropriated for aesthet:c objects 
which must have struck the o’der cities of the 
western world as altogether prodigal. Now that 
these essential services are, in most cases, provided 
for or under way of accomplishment, the movement 
apparently is suffering a set-back. The Survey, 
discussing this, calls attention to the curious fact 
that at the recent fifteenth annual convention in 
Philadelphia of the American Civic Association— 
which has always represented the aesthetic branch 
of the town planning and smprovement movement— 
speaker after speaker apologized for mentioning 
“beauty” at all as an element of importance im com- 
munity life. | 

The reason, of course, is not far to seek. Too 
often in the past the beautification of our cities has 
been on the principle which has been described as 
Queen Anne in front and Mary Ann at the back. 
The ambitious light standards in Main street were 
batanced by a complete absence of any standards in 
rear alleys and smaller byways. . At present the . 
tendency seems to be to swing too far in the other 
direction and to demand a demonstrably utilitarian 
and “paying” reason for every improvement. 


Unfortunately, the new insistence upon the prac- 
tical brings its own exaggerations and pitfalls. 
These were evident, for instance, when the architect 
of America’s most beautiful war town deplored the 
fact that the population was not made up exclu- 
sively of one category of workers and their families, 
or when the provision of good homes for work- 
people at prices within their means was held up by 
speaker after speaker as a certain panacea for social 
unrest. As at many other gatherings of civic 
reformers, one also heard repeatedly the popular 
fallacy that the problems of our overgrown cities 
can be solved by extending these still further in 
area and in population. 


The Civic Association convention was both prac- 
tical and inspiring, however, when it discussed the 
topics traditionally near to the heart of its mem- 
bership. The war against dirt and noise, against 
the disfigurement of town and country, against low 
taste in public and commercial recreation, against 
anarchy in architecture, still needs its champions and 
its cohorts. A new era, marked outwardly by 
unrest and bitter economic strife, but inwardly pos- 
sessed—for all the sneers of cynics—by high ideals 
of social reformation, must find expression in appro- 
priate environments. The war memorial movement, 
directed into desirable channels largely by the 
energy of this association, is one way. Another is 
the application to the modern problems of city 
planning and zoning of the imaginative quality 
which was often evident in the discussions at this 
convention. 
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DETAIL GF MAIN ENTRANCE 
HOUSE OF WHARTON POOR, FLUSHING, L. 1. 


GOCDWIN, BULEARD & WOOLSEY. ARCHITECTS 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


In order to supply our readers with 


appearing in tssues of T 
actual rather than stated date of publication. 


Street Trees 


Providing shade on city streets is as much a municipal 
function as providing lights or sidewalks and should 
therefore be cared for by public officials, says one of the 
horticulturists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
a recent bulletin on “Street Trees.” Trees on well-shaded 
streets not only contribute enjoyment but health by tran- 
spiring moisture and producing a restful effect on eyes 
and nerves. 

Good shade trees add to the value of adjoining properties. 
In fact, even in pictures, a house with trees and shrubbery 
will attract a buyer when the same structure without 
them would be disregarded. 

Mixed plantings of different kinds of trees are not 
so pleasing and effective as the use of a single species for 
considerable distances. On the other hand monotony will 
result if the same species is used for an entire town or 
section. The varieties of trees suitable for city planting 
are not many, so all native to the section may be used, 
usually assigning one variety for a long stretch of street. 
Street trees are often planted too close together for the 
mature tree to thrive, a common practice being to plant 
them 35 feet apart although 50 or 60 feet would be ulti- 
mately a better distance. 

A street tree must have healthy foliage that withstands 
dust and smoke, a root system adapted to unusual soil 
conditions, restricted feeding area and root pruning where 
street improvements are made. In the smoky heart of a 
city the ailanthus or tree of heaven will probably thrive 
when nearly all other kinds fail. So also may the syca- 
more and plane. These are suitable for nearly all sections 
of this country. The maple is not so suitable a tree for 
street planting as many suppose because it is not sufh- 
ciently rugged except under suburban conditions. 

The top of a street tree should be in proportion to the 
width of the street on which it stands, and should be of 
open growth without being too spreading. Narrow streets 
should be planted with columnar trees like the Lombardy 
poplar, or sometimes with small trees; broad streets with 
spreading trees like oaks or elms. The oak is designated 
as best for nearly every section of the country because 
of its hardiness and beauty. 

The planting and culture of street trees makes up a 
goodly part of this interesting bulletin. 


Wooden Houses in England . 


The first permanent wooden house under the new 
building scheme was completed and occupied near Nor- 
wich, England, the last of November, according to the 
American Ccnsul at Iondon. The house was erected by 
a Norwich firm which has converted its aircraft factory 
into a workshop for making standardized sections for 
these houses. The manufacturers state that they will be 
able to turn out simi'ar houses at the rate of 50 per 


material 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ 


Mal T'S and comment 
Strike will be as of 


of curvent interest, the 


week. The total cost, providing for six rooms, 1s about 
$3275 (at normal exchange) and such houses may be 
completely erected within one month. 


Health More Important Than the 


Picturesque Landscape 


The old oaken bucket that hung in the well may be 
dear to the heart, but it’s dangerous to the system, writes 
Modern Hospital. 

The time-honored wellsweep and windlass were one of 
the picturesque features of the typical Polish landscape— 
until Polish and American Red Cross sanitarians at the 
head of the Polish public health work decreed that health 
was more important than landscapes. Though the bub- 
bling spring by the roadside sounds well in poetry and the 
maiden drawing water from an old-fashioned well is 
pretty in pictures, every open well is a potential epidemic 
breeder. With typhus and cholera raging throughout 
Poland, these wells are considered by the health authori- 
ties a direct means of contagicn, exposed as they are to 
all sorts of contamination. 

The American Red Cross health experts, who are co-op- 
erating with the native government in formulating a per- 
manent health program, have discovered substitutes for 
the old wells. In the supplies abandoned by the Germans 
when they were forced to quit the country were found 
hundreds of pump connections, suction joints and valves 
in salvage warehouses. These will be used in addition to 
the modern wells which the americans are constructing 
in several towns. 


The Picture Post Card 


A valuable idea is contained in the suggestion of 
Thomas E. Tallmadge, of the architectural firm of Tall- 
madge & Watson, and director of the Municipal Art 
League, Chicago, who has sent the following notice to 
members of that organization: 

The picture post card has long been secure in its place, 
not only as a cheap and convenient means of communi- 
cation, but as a silent educator in geography, history and 
art. Very little consideration has been given the pub- 
lication of post cards, and their educational possibilities 
have not been appreciated. The result has been that, with 
few exceptions (such as the beautiful series published 
under the direction of the Art Institute), the local market 
has been flooded with cards which have misrepresented 
our beautiful city and must have exercised an evil effect 
on the artistic perception alike of the purchasers and the 
recipients. 

The Municipal Art League believes it would be a geod 
work to direct the publication of a worthy series of cards 
of Chicago and vicinity. They shou'd depict the most 
yaluable and interesting subjects and be executed in the 
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most artistic manner possible. To this end members of the 
League are asked to send a list of subjects or photographs 
of points of especial historic or artistic interest or of 
natural beauty with which they are acquainted or any 
similar subjects anywhere in or near the city which it is 
believed have been neglected. 

The ramifications of this idea are of course extensive, 
and if it were generally accepted much good would be ac- 
complished in bringing the dignities of art before the 
public. 


Farming on the Desert 


More than 200,000 persons now occupy prosperous homes 
in what were American deserts and produce an annual 
crop worth $100,000,000 from lands which a short time ago 
returned nothing. Director Arthur P. Davis, of the United 
States Reclamation Service, Department of Interior, says 
in his annual report that the progress being made by these 
communities equals that of the most prosperous regions 
of our country. 

“During the present year the service is in position to 
deliver water to about 1,600,000 acres of irrigable land, 
coyered hy crop census, of which about 1,120,000 acres are 
now being irrigated,” Mr. Davis says. “Besides this, stor- 
age water is delivered from permanent reservoirs under 
special contracts to about 950,000 acres more. The projects 
that have been undertaken have been planned to provide 
for an area of about 3,200,000 acres. 

“Agriculture in the arid region where irrigation is fea- 
sible has several important advantages over that in the 
humid region. The soils of the arid region by the nature 
of the case have generally not been leached of their min- 
eral plant foods as have those in the humid region and 
they are, therefore, much richer in this respect on the 
average and are seldom or never acid. 


Inventor of Cubist Painting 
Found Dead 


M. Modigliani, an artist who claimed to have invented 
cubist painting, was found dead in a miserable hovel in 
the Latin quarter of Paris a week ago. He used to fre- 
quent artist cafes dressed in trousers with the legs made 
of different materials. 


An Architects’ Building for Chicago 


Chicago architects are to have an office building of their 
own in the near future, if plans now under way are suc- 
cessful. The building project grew out of the recent 
membership campaign of the Western Society of Engineers, 
which has added to its roster materially, thus increasing 
its financial stability. Consequently, when the local archi- 
tects were approached on the subject of a distinctive 
architects’ building, which would house not only archi- 
tects, but engineers, contractors and building concerns as 
well, the Illinois Society of Architects, of which Chas. 
Herrick Hammond is president. took up the matter and 
appointed a committee to aid in the work. D. H. Burnham 
was chosen as chairman of the committee from the society. 

The proposed building will have not only space sufficient 
to house the leading architects’ offices of the city, but will 
be provided with club rooms and meeting rooms for the 
various afhliated societies of architecture and engineering. 
It is probable that a bond issue will be floated to aid in 
financing the structure which it is hoped to make one of 
the finest buildings in the loop. Several locations are 
under consideration. 


Avery Library of Architecture at 
Columbia University 


The largest architectural library in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and probab‘y the second or third largest in the 
world, has been definitely linked with the School of 
Architecture of Columbia University by the appointment 
of William B. Dinsmoor as librarian and as the member 
of the instructing staff of the school. 

This library, consisting of 25,000 volumes relating to 
architecture and the allied arts, is located in Avery Hall 
on the Columbia campus. Jt was completed in 1912 as a 
memorial of the late Samuel P. Avery and of his son, 
the late Henry P. Avery. 

Although the School of Architecture has been occupying 
three tloors of this same building, and has been in con- 
stant contact with the Avery Library, the school and the 
library have been distinct departments of the university. 
A definite connection ts now assured by the appointment 
of Mr. Dinsmoor. 

Mr. Dinsmoor holds a degree from the APehnecuial 


School of Harvard University and has specialized in the 


history of architecture and art. He is the author of 
numerous articles and books on this subject and has made 
extensive archaeological studies in Greece. 

The Avery Library Butlding makes ample provision for 
drawing, drafting and study. Rooms are set apart for 
the study of books and photographs and there is a large 
exhibition room for design and other current work. The 
Architectural Library is open to the public daily from 9 
a.m. to 6 p. m. and from 7 to 10 p. m. 

Frequent public exhibitions in the library have included 
the collections of the works ‘of the late Belgian sculptor, 
Meunier, and of Gutzon Borglum; the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s collection of mediwval and renaissance manu- 
scripts; engravings of French masters of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; American tapestries and furni- 
ture; prize competition works in architecture; and sculp- 
ture and paintings of the American Academy in Rome. 


To Strengthen Strasbourg Cathedral 


The foundations of Strasbourg Cathedral, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which for several years have been in such condition 
as to threaten the safety of the building, are being re- 
moved and new foundations will be built. The Cathedral 
stands on oak piles driven into the ground and in recent 
years these have begun to rot. 

Strong reinforced concrete walls are being built on either 
side of the old pile foundation. Hydraulic jacks will be 
fitted on these walls to support the weight of the build- 
ing. Passages will be pierced between the concrete walls 
to permit the removal of the old foundations and the 
installation of the new. 


Michigan Architects Elect Officers 


The Michigan Architects’ 
lowing officers: 

President, Clarence L. Cowles, Saginaw; first vice-presi- 
dent, Alvin E. Hartley, Detroit: second vice-president, 
Hi. L. Madd, Grand Rapids; third vice-president. J. B. 
Churchill, Lansing; secretary, Roy L. Barnes, Detroit; 
treasurer, H. J. Keough, Detroit; directors, Gustav Stef- 
fens, Harry Angel, FE. A. Schilling, W. G. Malcomson, 
George Haas and Richard Marr, all of Detroit; Fred 
Beckissinger, Saginaw, and A. E. Munger, Bay City. 


Society has elected the fol- 
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Improving Farm Buildings 


Just now, before the spring sowing season is on, the 
farmer can well plan for the betterment of his buildings, 
justly comments the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association of Chicago. The loss of implements from 
poor housing has been a frequent subject for agitation, to 
say nothing of the loss of time and convenience to the 
farm worker who has to use rusty and ill-kept machinery ; 
the inadequate return from stock which are poorly shel- 
tered and warmed is well worth investigating; and the 
discomfort and dissatisfaction to the farmer, his family 
and help from working and living quarters which are not 
modern, convenient, well-kept and commodious is a con- 
dition that can be remedied, especially now that the farmer 
is so well paid for his produce. 


Pantheon for Brazil 


Proposal has been made that a national pantheon for 
all the illustrious personages of Brazil should be erected 
there in connection with the celebration of the centenary 
of Brazilian independence in 1922. 

Plans for this 100th anniversary which have been sub- 
mitted to the Chamber of Deputies would cost $12,500,000. 
They include an exposition of fine arts, erection of-a 
national historical museum, and composition of an histori- 
cal opera and a drama. 

The scheme also provides for the organization of a 
great university. Sports will be one feature of the cele- 
bration. 

It ts proposed to hold the celebration in September. 
Brazil separated from the Kingdom of Portugal and was 
proclaimed independent by Don Pedro I, the first Em- 
peror of Brazil, September 22, 1822. This proclamation took 
place in Sao Paulo and it is proposed to erect there one 
of the finest commemorative monuments in the new world. 


Announcement of Examinations for 
Rotch Travelling Scholarship 


The Rotch Travelling Scholarship on account of war 
conditions has not been awarded for two years, but will 
be resumed this year. Preliminary examinations will be 
held at the office of the secretary, C. H. Blackall, 20 
Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday, April 12 
and 13, 1920, at 9 a. m., to be followed by the sketch for 
Competition in Design on Saturday, April 17, 1920, at the 
Boston Architectural Club, 16 Somerset Street. The suc- 
cessful candidate will receive annually for two years an 
amount which it is hoped will not be less than $1400 per 
year and maybe more, depending upon the funds, this 
amount to be expended in foreign travel and study during 
two years in the employ of a practicing architect residing 
and must have been engaged in professional work for 
two years in the employ of a practising architect residing 
in Massachusetts. Holders of a degree from a recognized 
architectural school may present their certificates in lieu 
of the preliminary examinations. Candidates are requested 
to register at the office of the secretary as long before 
the examinations as practicable. 


Tree Seeds for Europe 


To reforest the devastated areas in France and Belgium 
and to replace the British forests cut down for war pur- 
poses, the American Forestry Association has formally 
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presented to these countries through their consuls, thirty- 
five million tree seeds. The bags containing these seeds 
were piled on Boston Common before shipping and made 
a mound some eight feet high and as many feet square. 


Important Building Program at Rome 


An interesting feature of the new building program at 
Rome, according to the U. S. Trade Commissioner in 
that city, is provision for the immediate erection of two 
entirely new suburbs outside of the present city limits 
and for these suburbs an attractive type of small cottage 
has been selected which resembles American or English 
design more. than Italian. 

One of the new “garden cities” as they are called, lo- 
cated east of Rome, will have sufficient houses to accom- 
modate several thousand families. More than 2000 families, 
including many officials and employes of the State Rail- 
way Administration, have already made application for 
accommodations. Every effort will be made to render 
the new suburbs as attractive and complete as possible. 
Many thousands of shade trees will be planted and schools, 
churches and other public buildings will be erected immedi- 
ately. Within the city limits an extensive building pro- 
gram is being carried out, the housing problem in Rome 
having reached an acute stage some time ago and many 
thousands of people living in temporary and crowded 
quarters. The execution of the program has been en- 
trusted to a special committee, presided over by an Under- 
Secretary of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor. 


California Land Settlement Scheme 
Favorably Progressing 


Although but little more than a year old, the California 
State Land Settlement at Durham, just north of Sacra- 
mento, is attracting widespread attention as the frst set- 
tlement cf its kind in the country. When the 6219 acres 
were purchased by the state in 1918, mostly from Stanford 
University, for somewhat over a half million dollars, no 
landowner had lived on it for 20 years. To-day 120 fam- 
ilies live in their own homes and till their own fields and 
in these homes are more than 200 children. All the homes 
are built of wood and are mostly in bungalow style; 22 
acres, a part of which is an oak grove, have been set 
aside for a community center. 

Not only is provision made for farm owners but it is 
recognized that some settlers may not wish to have the 
responsibility of owning and keeping up a home, but may 
prefer to work for wages. There is need also for car- 
penters, blacksmiths, etc.. and smaller tracts for these 
wage-earners have been allotted. 

Attention has been especially directed to the movement 
because of its being an attempt to solve in a definite way 
some problems of rural life. In 1919 the state legislature 
appropriated a million dollars to continue the settlement 
policy and it is hoped that the next area purchased will 
be large enough to provide homes for 250 settlers: more 
than twice this number have already registered as appli- 
cants for farms or farm workers’ homes. In its report the 
Board is asking to hear from owners or others interested 
as to where suitable land may be purchased for other 
settlements. 

The work does not end with buying land and selling 
it to settlers on favorable terms: it promotes a strong 
community spirit and he'ps settlers overcome obstacles 
which lack of capital always presents. 
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Competition for Memorial Designs 


The Memorial Crafts Institute, a society of designers, 
craftsmen and dealers in memorials and carved stone, is 
holding a competition among architects and others inter- 
ested for designs for a small public memorial. It is the 
purpose of the exhibition committee to create a more 
general appreciation of the architectural possibilities of 
cemetery and public memorials. There will be three prizes, 
of $150, $100 and $50 respectively. The competition wil! 
close on March 10. Further details may be had by ad- 
dressing Ernest S. Seland, 56 Ninth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Ohio Builders Urge Fire Prevention 


This resolution was passed by the Ohio Builders’ Supply 
Association at the convention held at Columbus, Ohio, 
January, 1920: 

WHEREAS, The housing shortage in the United States 
to-day creates a serious situation, and 

Wuereas, The fire losses reported in 1917 to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters amounted to $66,166,420, 
in 232,021 residences; and 

WuHuerEas, The cost of material and labor is constantly 
mounting so that individual losses are likely to be greater 
year by year, cutting down our national resources to a tre- 
mendous extent, and aggravating the housing situation to 
an unnecessary degree; 

Be 1r THEREFORE RESOLVED, That this Association go on 
record as to the necessity of giving more adequate fire pro- 
tection to the combustible members of residences. 

Be iT FurtTHER RESOLVED, That each member of this 
Association be advised of the situation and be requested 
to advise prospective owners of the situation and furnish 
full information.as to the best available meIOgs of pro- 
tecning ue structures. 


News from Various Sources 


The Utica Chapter of the New York State Association 
of Architects has been formed. 

* * * 

Many new fire hazards are being introduced by the fuel 
shortage. The most serious of these arises from the large 
amount of soft coal which is being stored in the basements 
of dwellings, apartment houses: and mercantile buildings 
and on the premises of factories. 

x ok Ok 
Plans for the reconstruction of Rheims, prepared by 
George S. Ford of New York City, formerly an officer 
in the American Red Cross, have been virtually adopted 
by the Municipal Council of that City. 

They affect principally the damaged districts and the 
Cathedral, where the general aspect of the quaint old 
thoroughfares and the characteristic ancient architecture 
will be preserved. 

* * * 

Senate provisions authorizing the Secretary of War to 
turn over to the public health service such surplus hospital 
furniture and medical supplies as may be required by 
health service hospitals were recently adopted. 

* * * 

Department of Agriculture announces issue of bulletin, 

Rural Community Buildings in the United States. 
x * * 

Bureau of Memorial Buildings of War Camp Com- 
munity Service, New York, issued publications: “Archi- 
tecture of Large Memorial Buildings”; “The Architecture 
of Memorial Community Houses.” 
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Personal 


O. P. Dennis has opened an cffice in Room 322 Mark- 
ham Building, 6372 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


G. E. Griewank, structural engineer, has opened offices 
at 516 Call-Post Building, San Francisco. 


Richard C. Farrell, who has been practicing architecture 
in Long Beach, Cal., has opened an office at 532 Mason 
Building, Los Angeles. 


Walter Webber has removed his architectural offices in 
Los Angeles from 718 Ferguson Building to 1017 Hibernian 
Building. 


Edward Cray Taylor and Ellis Wing Taylor have moved 
their offices from 605 Merritt Building to larger quarters 
in suite 807 Merritt Building, Los Angeles. 


J. Constantine Hillman, of Pasadena, who has been away 
for some time attending to outside work, has returned and 
established an office in the Central Building, Pasadena. 


Edgar H. Cline, who served two years as captain in the 
construction division of the quartermaster’s department, 
U. S. A., has returned to Los Angeles and resumed the 
practice of architecture, with office at 446 Douglas 
Building. 


Houghtaling & Dougan, architects, who have maintained 
onces in the Henry Building, Portland, Oregon, for some 
time, have had new offices and a studio fitted up on the 
second floor of the Elk’s Club Building, Portland. They 
are now prepared to receive catalogues and literature to 
complete their files. 


A. G. Nelson, architect, formerly of Ironwood, Mich., 
now has charge of the architectural department for Heuer 
& Cargill, Hibbing, Minn. 


Donald C. Bollard, architect, has opened offices in the 
McCague Building, Fifteenth and Dodge strects, Omaha. 
Mr. Bollard was with the Bankers Realty Investment 
Company. 


Commander Clyde Kelley has returned to Duluth after 
eighteen months of strenuous experience in the United 
States Navy, and has returned to the architectural firm of 
Kelley & Schefchik, Alworth Building. 


Charles R. Kaufman has withdrawn from the firm of 
Morse & Kaufman, architects, Twin Falls, Idaho, and has 
opened offices in the Babcock Building, that city, for the 
practice of architecture. Samples and catalogues are 


desired. 


Wallace W. Donaldson has opened an office at 69 Rug- 
gery Building, 20 East Gay Street, Columbus, O., for archi- 
tectural practice. Catalogues desired. 


J. M. Whitehead, architect and engineer, Okmulgee, 
Okla., has opened offices, Room 12, Reibold Building, and 
desires catalogues and samples. 


F. A. Bishop, architect, Sycamore Street, Petersburg, 
Va., has moved to the Terminal Building, Petersburg, Va. 


Carl E. Macomber, architect, has opened an office in the 
Forrester Building, Franklin and Federal Streets, Saginaw, 
Mich. 


William Emerson, New York architect, recently accepted 
the directorship of the Department of Architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


HERE are at least two spots of labor unrest in the 

building trades, at New York and Chicago, respect- 
ively, which endanger the movement of building opera- 
tions. Whether prices of burlding materials are at a peak 
or on a plateau are questions which drop into insignifi- 
cance before the suggestion that strikes are in prospect. 


So imperative is the need for building that speculation 
upon a possible reduction of prices could not detain its 
progress. Neither would it wait for the time when a 
reduced cost of living and an increased immigration might 
combine to produce a reduction of labor expense. The need 
for housing is so vital to society that it must be satisfied. 


If the refusal of capital to invest in building ever could 
stop such development the enormous figures of business 
contracted carry the implication that it has no intention of 
doing so just now. It ts also conceivable that contractors 
might refuse to accept business because of the almost 
insurmountable difficulties of accomplishment, but this also 
is far from the present fact. But far more serious ob- 
stacles are placed in the way of supplying the public de- 
mand for housing when labor reiterates its right to strike 
and even proposes to make that right effective, and those 
who feel responsible are deeply concerned. 

English builders in a similar effort met with a similar 
handicap. The wage rates in their building trades had 
increased 110 per cent during the war; yet at its close the 
feeling that it was right and proper to take a holiday upon 
an unemployment pension worked havoc with building 
plans—to the discomfort and even suffering of the people. 
Inactivity of labor in such cases is a clear case of a 
shirking by the public of responsibility to satisfy its own 
needs. 

In the preparation of our new railroad bill the right 
to strike has been considered and, at the request of labor, 
has been affirmed. The right of the public to depend upon 
-adequate service is thereby revoked. However competent 
a service may be, if it cannot be depended upon when it is 
needed it isn’t worth much. 


It seems as though not only prices reach peaks and then 
come down but that the public endurance of the arrant 
failures to satisfy its needs also must reach a peak. There 
are well developed methods of arbitration, but more force- 
ful with the public than the intelligence that strikes are 
unnecessary is its enforced realization that it 1s paying 
with discomforts while the dispute goes on. 


The dramatic fiasco of the railroad strike in France 
should encourage us to believe that the destructive phase 
of labor radicalism is losing whatever influence it had. 
The French people saw no reason why they should put up 
with inconvenience and loss, or why they should declare 
sympathetic strikes in order that a radical minority might 
dictate to the Government its railroad policy. It is well 
for France that they had the good sense to avoid such 
costly and dangerous methods. It will be well for our 
economic comfort when we make it known that we arrive 
at a similar conclusion regarding our strikes and lockouts. 

A stoppage of needed work in order to enforce demands 
for higher wages, a tearing down of steel framework in 


order that it may be erected by union men, are actions 
which will certainly antagonize a nation which is impa- 
tiently clamoring for that work to be done. 


Day by day new evidence of the public opinion in such 
matters comes out. From St. Louts it is reported that a 
temporary restraining order has been issued which forbids 
the calling or fostering of strikes in the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers by the local officials of 
that organization. The order was issued on application 
of a telephone company, which asserted that thirty-nine 
striking wiremen were interfering with interstate business. 


ee 


UR exports are shrinking each week. The large in- 

dustrial companies are beginning to show decreased 
earnings. And the people must soon realize that war profit 
days are over, that extravagance and speculation must end. 
This will leave a more open field for the production of 
such necessaries as buildings. The country’s building 
construction is almost five years behind and it cannot be 
expected that an overproduction will lower the prices of 
buildings or of the materials and labor which go to make 
them. at least for vears to come. In fact, it is going 
to be difficult to keep the production up to the constantly 
growing demands. 


N its monthly survey, the Federal Reserve Board says 

of the building situation: “In spite of exceedingly high 
costs of building material, the intense shortage of accom- 
modations ‘is causing a great growth in building operations 
in many parts of the country. On the Pacific Coast an 
increase of nearly 30 per cent is noted as compared with 
December, while as compared with January of last year 
permits issued are nearly four times as great. 


“In the Southwest an even larger ratio of increase has. 
béen noted. On the basis of incomplete statistics: District 
No. 10 (Kansas City) reports a relative increase of 467 
per cent. during the past year. while District No. 11 (Dal- 
las) reports 839 per cent. Great building expansion in 
1920 in the southwestern part of the country is accordingly 
anticipated. In the Middle West permits issued have been 
far in excess of the corresponding month of last year. In 
the East and Northeast, where the movement toward in- 
creased building started perhaps earlier than it did in the 
other parts of the country. the growth is not always so 
noticeable, relatively speaking. but the activity ‘is still con- 
siderably on the increase. 


“Difficulty in obtaining deliveries of building materials 
have been severe. Scarcity of cars has prevented the move- 
ment of lumber and heavy building materials and the effect 
of this situation will be to restrict the early Spring prog- 
ress in construction. 


“Labor conditions are quite generally reported through- 
out the country as being in fairly stable position. The 
most unfavorable aspect of the labor outlook is the tend- 
ency reported from various districts toward restriction 
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of output. Even in those cases, however, where this 
tendency is noted, the opinion is occasronally expressed 
that the effect of the restrictive policy in injuring those 
who practise it is beginning to be better understood. 
Scarcity of labor is noted in many districts, particularly 
in the agricultural regions, and as a result reduction in the 
acreage of farms and the output in some manufacturing 
lines is foreseen. An especially acute situation in farm 
labor is reported from the Southwest. In the Eastern 
manufacturing districts notable increases in the number of 
men employed and in the advance of factories toward 
capacity production have occurred. In some specialized 
industries, however, either strikes or shortage of raw 
material have led to restriction of output, although such 
interferences have not been extensive. Many plants which 
during the war were not able to bring more than a sub- 
stantial percentage of their machinery into active operation 
have succeeded in getting much closer to total activity. It 
is noted, however, that even those plants which are run- 
ning at full capacity are in some instances unable to turn 
out as much as in pre-war days. From Cleveland it is 
reported that one large employer of labor finds that while 
the numerical strength of his staff has increased 11 per 
cent.. the augmented force is producing 14 per cent. less 
than the old force. On the Pacific Coast labor has been 
fully employed and unemployment during the Winter 
months has been purely nominal.” 


In regard to financial changes, the Reserve Board says: 
“During the month of February there was a continuation of 
the heavy demand for funds which had been characteristic 
throughout the country for more than ninety days. Ad- 
vances in rates of interest, both for call and time money, 
and for commercial paper, carried the general cost of loan 
funds up to a figure probably in advance of any that had 
been recognized in the United States for some years past. 
Coincident with these advances in the cost of loan funds 
was a decline in the quotation of the best investment 
securities, while on the whole a shrinkage or contraction 
in the volume of trading in all classes of securities through 
the country was observed. In the opinion of some dis- 
tricts there were also indications of a reduction in the 
volume of speculation in commodities. The effects of the 
increase in rediscount rates at Federal Reserve Banks 
made themselves evident in a more conservative attitude 
on the part of banks in general with respect to industrial 
_expansion and in the cutting of commitments on specula- 
tive account.” 


SPECIAL correspondent to THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 

TECT reports from San Francisco that the general 
rise in building material prices seems to have little effect 
on the volume of buying. Stock in various lines of 
material is just as largely ordered as it was before the 
new scale of prices went into effect. 


Steel continues scarce, with the market exceedingly tight 
on nearly all types of steel construction material. Accord- 
ing to reports from local dealers, the difficulty in filling 
orders is constantly growing. 


Hardwood, too, is in just as big demand, despite the 
acute jump taken last week in the price of finishing woods. 
While it was impossible to quote decisively on a number 
of other lumber prices, it was the general opinion of local 
yard dealers that prices on California woods, pine and 
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redwood, were liable to take another jump before the 
mills were started on 1920 operation. 

Labor difficulties are said to be responsible for the in- 
crease in common and face brick and in hollow tile. Fac- 
tories in this vicinity are sold up to the last notch and all 
quotations are now being based on present freight rates, as 
another advance is anticipated shortly. 

Irom local offices of architects come the reports of plenty 
of business at this time, as well as a good line-up of future 
contracts which are planned for later in the year. 


—— 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SEATTLE.—Scarcity of the finer essentials in building hard- 
ware is bearing down heavily upon building commitments 
in the North Coast building and distributing territory. 
Many unfinished buildings are exposed to the ravages of 
weather, pending relief. Small nails, plumbing fixtures and 
small pipe are leading in the scarcity. 


Fir lath is off $5 per 1,000. Glass sidewalk lights are up 
10 per cent. Small building projects are easing off for 
lack of materials and high lumber prices have broken this 
week $5 to $10 per 1.000 feet. Oak flooring has gone to 
$300 per 1,000 feet. As a direct result of the advance in 
finishing materials, the larger projects, running from $25,000 
to $30,000, are being abandoned and smaller and less pre- 
tentious buildings are being erected. Office room is very 
scarce and it is almost impossible to secure a modern three 
to five-room apartment in the city. 


There is a plentiful supply of cement, but the car shortage 
local production. The market is firm but unchanged. 
Because of the excessive costs of lumber, builders have 
from time to time contemplated the use of hollow building 
tile for dwellings, but it is believed that investigation has 
shown that in this climate, which ts rainy from October 
to April, the material absorbs moisture and dampness would 
ultimately make such a house uninhabitable. However, 
the hollow tile is being utilized for warehousing. 


Steel manufacturers of the East are still firm in the 
declaration that they will undertake no new commitments 
until after June, and then only at the market prices of 
the date of loading. Seattle jobbers report that there are 
a number of houses brought to completion excepting the 
plumbing, but which now stand idle awaiting a supply. 

There is a plentiful supply of cement, but the car shortage 
is preventing delivery. 

Jobbers of building hardware report that Eastern manu- 
facturers are facing the problem of getting out heavy 
material while far behind in orders for eight-penny nails 
and the like. Jobbers are now rationing nails out with a 
small percentage of kegs to each job. Veterans of the 
trade declare that not in forty years has there been such 
a scarcity of building hardware. All the 34-in. and larger 
steel tubing that is necessary can be secured, but the 
smaller sizes are almost unobtainable. There are plenty 
of spikes of 5 inches and larger, indicating the scarcity of 
all smaller essentials of building. 


Due to the official announcement by one of the largest 
manufacturers in the State—of reductions of $10 to $20 
in all building sizes of lumber—the lumber market is 
unsettled. Transit cars are massing in the East due to 
lack of sale. 


The car supply is improving. 
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: SUB-STATION AT FLUSHING, L. IL, BUILT FOR NEW YORK & QUEENS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER CO. 
WILLIAM W. KNOWLES, ARCHITECT 


Architecture and Engineering 


Efficiently Combined in Sub-Station Recently Completed at Flushing, 
Long Island, for New York & Queens Electric - 
Light & Power Company 


By Witttam W. KNow.es, Architect 


URING recent years the invention of many 
1D additional machines and devices for use 
in both the industrial plant and the home, 
which utilize electricity as the motive power, has 
resulted in a greatly increased demand for such 


service, and this 1s daily growing larger. The re- 
sult of this demand has been the construction of 


additional power plants or the enlargement of ex- 
isting ones, and also the construction of many ad- 
ditional sub-stations properly to distribute the 
power to the districts most needing it. 

The New York and Queens Electric Light and 
Power Co., organized in 1900, at present serves a 
territory covering an area of some 108 square 
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miles and having a population of approximately 
350,000 persons. Included in this district are Long 
[sland City and the Astoria section, two of the 
most rapidly developing industrial sections of the 
Greater City, as well as Flushing, Jackson Heights, 
Garden City, Kew Gardens and many other resi- 
dential sections where housing developments are 
being carried forward on a large scale. 

After the completion of the Queensboro bridge, 
which connects Manhattan Island with Queens 
Borough, and also due to the extension of the 
traction system, large areas in Queens Borough 
became immediately available for development. 
The building activity at the present time is such 
as to lead one to prophesy a phenomenal growth 
within the next few years. 
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In order to meet the increased demands for 
electric current the New York and Queens Elec- 
tric Light and Power Co. have been obliged con- 
stantly to extend and increase their facilities. Two 
additional sub-stations, supplying the outlying dis- 
tricts, have recently been completed. One of these, 
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FOUNDATION AND BASEMENT PLAN 


which is illustrated in this article, is located on 
Lawrence Avenue, Flushing. Its function is to 
step down the high voltage current delivered from 
the generating power house to a low voltage sutt- 
able for commercial use. 


The drawing reproduced on page 195 illustrates 
the appearance of the completed building as it will 
look after the planting scheme has been worked 
out. While to the casual observer the structure 
might not be taken as an electric power sub-sta- 
tion, yet in fact it is a heavy commercial building 
and its different elevations are designed to express 
the use of the building with sufficient architectural 
treatment to make it attractive in appearance and a 
worthy addition to this quaint community. 
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Since in a plant of this nature there are no 
power boilers or reciprocating or other vibrating 
machinery, the operation is practically noiseless, 
and the additional expense of building the struc- 
ture along artistic lines is believed by the owners 
to have been a wise expenditure. 
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Due to the irregular shape of the plot the street 
facade does not form right angles with the side 
walls. This, however, while slightly complicating 
the construction, does not in any way detract from 
the general appearance of the building. In ground 
plan the building has a frontage of 95 feet on 
Lawrence Avenue, a width at the rear of 92 feet. 
with an average depth of 113 feet. The height 
from grade to top of ridge is approximately 48 
feet. The building is purely utilitarian. The es- 


sential features of such a plant are the compart- 
ments housing the transformers, and a large oper- 


that the feeders from the top of the transformers 
accommodated therein can readily pass through 
the ducts in the floor overhead and thence to the 
operating switches on the floor above. The trans- 
formers are of heavy weight, namely, 30 tons each, 
and it is necessary so to arrange the compartments 
for their housing as to require a minimum amount 
of handling tin their placement. This is the reason 
for locating these compartments on the ground 
floor, and it will be noted that they open on to the 
south driveway. The balance of the ground floor 
is used for the storage of street line equipment 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


ating room for the control and distribution of the 
_ current to the street surface lines. 

As these two features, namely, transformer com- 
partments and operating room, do not occupy the 
entire structure which is required for their proper 
housing, and as leaving waste space would be ex- 
tremely uneconomical, especially at this time of 
high building costs, the balance of the building is 
utilized for the storage and distribution of street 
line equipment, and in addition provision is made 
for the night storage of the emergency trucks. 

As will be noted from a study of the ground floor 
plan, there are laid out along the southerly side five 
fireproof transformer compartments, so located 


Which is equipped 


and the distribution of same, both over the coun- 
ter in small lots and by automobile trucks for 
working crews. In addition a men’s room and 
lavatory and also offices are provided on the ground 
story. The automobile trucks used for repair and 
emergency work are backed into the building 
against a loading platform on the north side, and 
loaded during the night so as to be ready for the 
following day’s work. Incorporated with this 
latter feature is the large room for the linemen, 
with lockers, showers with 
washroom adjoining. 

The north side of the shipping room is equipped 
with large vertical sliding doors at the four open- 
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NO. 2. ONE WEEK LATER. STEEL IN COURSE OF 
ERECTION 


NO. 1. FOUNDATION WORK IN PROGRESS. SOME OF 

C. I. COL. BASES SET; PART OF STEEL ON JOB AND 

READY FOR ERECTION. BUILDING OF BRICK WALLS 
COMMENCED 









eh. 
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NO. 3. THREE WEEKS I.ATER. STEEL ERECTION COM- 
PLETED. MASONRY WORK IN PROGRESS NO. 4. THREE MONTHS LATER. FLOOR AND ROOF 
ARCHES COMPI.ETED. WALLS NEARLY TOPPED OUT 





SOUTH ELEVATION SHOWING LOUVRE CONSTRUCTION REAR ELEVATION. NOTE HOISTING BEAM AND F.ARGE 
INSTALLED IN LARGE OPENINGS OF TRANSFORMER OPENING OF OPERATING ROOM FOR PLACING EQUIP: 
COMPARTMENTS MENT 


PROGRESS VIEWS—FLUSHING SUB-STATION FOR NEW YORK & QUEENS LIGHT & POWER CO. 
WILLIAM W. KNOWLES, ARCHITECT 
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FRONT ELEVATION, 


WILLIAM W. KNOWLES, ARCHITECT 


Contemplated Planting Scheme Not Developed When 


Photograph Was Taken 


ings, giving ingress and egress to the automobile 
trucks, and the floor is of cement, provided with 
two drains so that the trucks may be washed in 
this space as well as stored therein. These fea- 
tures are clearly shown on the ground floor plan 
and north elevation. 


’ 


On the second floor the large operating room, 106 
feet by 65 feet clear span, is located. Here the 
oil switches, switchboards, lightning arresters, etc., 
are installed. and underneath the finished floor is 
a network of cables in iron and fiber conduit, all 
contained within a 12-inch thickness of hollow tile, 
resting on the supporting concrete slabs. This 
latter 1s an interesting feature due to the fact that 
by the use of a 12-inch hollow tile filler several 
advantages are obtained. After the supporting 
concrete floor slabs have been completed the con- 
duits are run in their proper location above this 
level. It has often been customary to fill the space 
from the structural floor level to an inch or two 
above the conduits with concrete, thus adding an 
additional dead load as well as making access to 


FLUSHING SUB-STATION, 
N. Y.& QUEENS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWFR CO. 


ARCHITECT 


the conduits dithcult. By the substi- 
tution of the hollow tile for a 
concrete fill, the dead weight 1s ma- 
terially reduced and the conduits are 
more accessible should it at any time 
be necessary to reach them. 


Adjoining the operating room are 
several offices and a washroom for 
the operators. 


No general excavation of the lot 
was made, but at the rear a basement 
is provided for accommodating the 
boiler-room and providing coal stor- 
age space. The heating plant is used 
for the heating of both this building 
and others located on the same prop- 
erty. 

The building is very heavily loaded 
and the foundations rest on soil but 
five feet above mean high water, and 
only one hundred feet back from 
Flushing Creek. As there was some 
doubt as to the bearing capacity of 
the sub-soil under these conditions, 
an actual test was made to determine 
the safe allowable load which might 
be placed thereon, also to determine 
whether the spread-footing type of 
foundation or a _ pile foundation 
would be best adapted to the condi- 
tions. 


As a result of this test it was found 
that the soil could be safely loaded 
to three tons per square foot, and 
therefore the spread-footing type of foundation 
was found to be most suitable. The foundation 
p'an shows in general the layout of these, which 
are of reinforced concrete, with cast iron bases 
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NORTH ELEVATION, SHOWING 
TRUCK ENTRANCES 


EMERGENCY 
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LARGE SCALE DRAWING OF FRONT ELEVATION 


FLUSHING SUB-STATION, NEW YORK & QUEENS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER CO. 
WILLIAM W. KNOWLES, ARCHITECT 
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FRONT OR WESTERLY 


transmitting the load from the steel columns to the 
footings proper. 

The building is of skeleton steel construction 
with reinforced concrete short span floor slabs and 
roof paneis. The walls are of brick faced on the 
outside with tapestry brick and trimmed with 
architectural terra cotta. The window frames and 
sash are of steel. The method of anchoring the 
terra cotta trim is shown in the construction de- 
tails and in the large scale drawing of the west 
elevation. It will be noted that 5¢-inch diameter 
rods four feet long are used to anchor the terra 
cotta coping to the brick masonry below. 

The coarse aggregate of all concrete consisted of 
broken trap rock. As the building was constructed 
during a severely cold winter, it was deemed ad- 
visable to discontinue the pouring of the reinforced 
concrete roof slabs. Some of the roof slabs had 
already been poured during freezing weather and 
for this reason it was considered advisable to con- 
duct a test upon these in the spring. This test 
prove | most satisfactory. Fach of the roof slabs 
tested deflected but a small fraction of an inch 


under the full load. and returned completely to the - 


normal position after the load had been removed. 

Among the novel features incorporated in the 
design is the construction of the south drive in 
front of the transformer compartments. The level 
of this is truck high from the strect, and a great 
iron eve-bolt is anchored in the opposite end of 








Be ee 


a 


ELEVATION 


the drive to provide a purchase for pulling the 
transformers in place from the trucks to their 
proper location in front of the compartments. A 
free-standing trussed upright on the property line 
supporting a hoist beam overhead is provided 
for lifting the transformers and removing their 
coverings. This is shown at the right of the draw- 
ing on page 195 and can a'so be seen in the photo- 
graph of the south elevation. This arrangement 
was of material aid in placing these heavy trans- 
formers. 

Beneath the drive there is located a 2000-gallon 
tank used for the drawing off, by gravity, of the oil 
from the oil-cooled transformers. In one of the 
compartments a small tank and pump are provided 
for the refilling of the transformers after the clean- 
ing of the oil or the repairing of the transformer. 
The location of this tank is shown at the right hand 
of the cross sectional drawing. 

The front of the transformer compartments is 
of portable construction, to permit the passage of 
the transformers, and it is made up entirely of 
louvres to provide proper ventilation during opera- 
tion. This construction can be seen in the photo- 
graph of the south elevation. 

The roof over the operating room is supported 
by five steel roof trusses having a clear span of 
65 feet, and supported by steel columns at each 
end. The size of the members ts shown on the 
cross sectional drawing. From finished floor of 
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CROSS SECTION, LOOKING EAST 


operating room to lower chord of roof truss 1s 
14 feet 9 inches and the trusses have a rise of 14 
feet 6 inches. The operating room is provided 
with windows on all sides which furnish ample 
light and ventilation, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity of roof lighting and the possibility of a rain 
leak, which would be likely to cause considerable 
dlamage to the equipment and also interference with 
the electric service, which is an important consid- 
eration. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION, LOOKING NORTH ht I cd sel 


At the easterly end of the operating room large 
sliding doors are provided with a platform and 
overhead crane beam for lifting equipment into 
the operating room. This construction can be 
plainly seen in the east or rear elevation. There 
is also a lifting crane beam in one corner for the 
handling of repair equipment. A cross section 


through the loading platform showing the construc- 
tion at this point is shown in one of the construc- 
tion details. 
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The interior finish of the entrance vestibule, 
stair hall and offices is plastered and painted; the 
trim and doors are kalamein. The operating room 
is lined with a smooth buff brick and all other 
rooms are finished with cement plaster and paint- 
ed. <All floors are finished with cement treated 
with a dustless paint treatment to make same dust- 
proof, and provided with a sanitary base. 

In both the designing and equipment of this 
building, every precaution has been taken for the 
safety and comfort of the operators and the line- 
men, in order to guard against possible accidents. 

There would seem to be no logical excuse for 
disregarding the esthetic appearance in designing 
that class of buildings which are purely utilitarian 
in character. 

Regardless of the purpose to which the struc- 
ture will be devoted, it should present an artistic 
exterior and also one which shall, so far as possi- 
ble, reveal some indication of the character of its 
occupancy. While preserving’ both an artistic and 
dignified appearance, it should be free from exces- 
sive ornamentation ; the simpler the lines the better 
is the true intent carried out. 

It will be found that by careful planning very 
little, if any, additional cost, but much benefit, will 
result. 

It is gratifying to note that architects are more 
and more comprehending this need and it is not too 
much to predict that industrial architecture of the 
future will attain high rank. 


More Than One Billion Dollars Spent 
for Buildings by Construction 
Division of U. S. Army 


[* an interesting and enlightening paper prepared 

by Brigadier-General R. TC. Marshall, Jr., Chiet 
of the Construction Division, U. S. A., and read 
at Franklin Institute by Col. G. R. Solomon of 
the engineering branch of that division, the 
tremendous task accomplished by this branch of the 
army was set forth. 

When one stops to consider what spending a 
billion dollars for buildings in the space of a year 
and a half means, some realization of the magnitude 
of the work can be had. Perhaps the outstanding 
feature in connection with the work of the con- 
struction division was the speed of accomplishment. 
Time meant everything, delay might mean defeat. 
Draft boards were calling men, and the cantonments 
must be ready to receive them. Gigantic warehouses 
had to be built at terminal ports for storage of over- 
seas shipping. Perhaps in no other country but 
America was such work possible of accomplishment. 


ARCHITECT 
Abstracts from 
paper follow: 

The work of the construction division during the 
world war is so far-reaching in extent that it is 
possible to touch only on the more important of its 
accomplishments in any reasonable length of time. 

The construction division undertook and_ had 
completed or under way at the time of the armistice 
535 construction operations in 444 different locali- 
ties, covering every state in the Union but one. In 
the course of eighteen months it had expended about 
$800,000,000, and to date its total expenditures 


total over $1,000,000,000. 
x« k &* 


The basis on which the construction division was 
founded was the then existing construction and 
repair branch of the quartermaster-general’s office, 
headed by Colonel (afterward Brigadier-General 
Isaac W. Littell, which was charged with the duty 
of handling all construction, maintenance and repair 


work at army posts throughout the country. 
* ¢ * 


On May 17, 1917, the secretary of war assigned 
to Colonel Littell the task of building the national 
army cantonments and national guard camps. He 
was relieved of his former duties and given au- 
thority to form his own organization and to report 
direct to the Secretary of War. It was only through 
the latitude allowed him that it was possible to ac- 
complish the results required. 

Immediately the field of effort broadened and 
construction of every character, including not only 
camps for training purposes but arsenals and in- 
dustrial plants of all kinds, had to be built, as well 
as hospitals for the sick and wounded and port 
terminals for handling troops and supplies to be 
sent abroad. * * # 

With populations ranging from 5000 to 60,000 
people. it became necessary to provide these various 
projects with the most up-to-date systems for the 
disposal of sewage. It was necessary to cut down the 
time of construction to the lowest point and at the 
same time provide disposal plants that could be 
counted on to run efficiently and with a minimum 
upkeep cost. The plants designed by the construc- 


tion division accomplished this. 
ss & 


What the results obtained by these facilities will 
be, taken in connection with the merchant marine 
coming into being in this country and the renaissance 
of commercial manufacturing which must presently 
assume tremendous proportions, cannot yet be 
stated, but their value should be incalculable and 
their importance to the commercial enterprises of 
America almost beyond computation. That they 
have been produced and are ready for utilization is 
the result of the initiative, the brains and the re- 
sourcefulness of the American army. 


Brigadter-Genera: Marshail’s 
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CABOT’S 


Waterproof Stucco Stains 


Soft, Artistic and Durable Colors 
Completely and Permanently Water-proof 


These stains cure both of the great defects of cement as a 
building material, i. e., its porous character and its cold, cheer- 
less monotony of color. They thoroughly water-proof the sur- 
face and color it in soft, rich tones without covering or spoil- 
ing the texture. They are not “painty” and cannot crack, or 
chalk, or peel. They are cheap, easy to apply and beautiful. 


You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc.,  cutmists BOSTON 


Walls Stained with Cabot’s Stucco Stains. Bigelow & 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Wadsworth, Architects, Boston. Cabot’s Stucco and Brick Stains, “Quilt,”” Damp-proofing, Conservo 
ood Preservative, etc., etc. 


TUDOR-STONE 


and its Parallel with texture and craftsmanship are the 


Color Colors of Tudor-Stone. They are all nature's 
colors, not the added pigments of artificial products, 
but colors such as nature produces. Both fixed and 
weathering colors are available and our service is 
always ready to explain what Tudor-Stone can do. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofmg Slates 
Quarries and Main Office. West Pawlet. Vermont 


Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue. New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Proof against 7irne-Wear-Water-Fire 


In a Class by Itself for Exacting Requirements 


PYRAMID STRUCTURAL SLATE 


Wherever work calls for imperishable slabs of tough, non-absorbent, 
non-expanding, non-contracting, fire-proof, economical material, there 
is but one answer—Structural Slate. 


Write for the first of a series of chapters on Structural Slate— its 
origin, sources, characteristics, surfaces, finishes and uses. Prepared 
by The Structural Service Bureau of Philadelphia in co-operation with 


the Slate Industry. 
MAILED UPON REQUEST 


The STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL PENNSYLVANIA 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to 
afford an accurate review of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge 
of the exact state of the market as to items quoted, but will also present a basis to sudge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 
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New York Chicago San Franciscu Seattle Birmingham 
BRICK 
COmmGl sxavewanks ore eevee ows bie eee aa kee $30.45 $14.00 $16.00 $18.00 $28 00 
Pace brick s4.chaatse hit te CSE NO MA oie BEE EEE Ot en Be ee 55.00 to 60.00 130.00 to 40.00150.00 to 55.00 23.00 435.00 
BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
3 in., per sq. ti WES Redding ae oe ie Bas wees Sa Re 0.13 O10) | wea 0.10% |  ..... 
4 in., per sq. ft. ....... Uy ads. date sahaseiha Save as oenosee eats ne ees 0.15 Oat “| “eawsy O08 fo ene 
Wall coping (single slant): 
8 in. per Wins AG. st4 ene Ss Cis i be Rede ee hee aes 0.16 O18. |) ‘eae. all, eaeedce Cee 
2 itis, DER Is GasuAlak ee. cartnee We ts ne netees tas Wenge 0.2614 O97, "Tr ieee Ge fyags 0.32 
LBrillee DOE Te aN Wanda ep een Geta aas Teee ew wee ee 054 O54. i caieaw,  F thane 0.52 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of coping 
the same size) 
CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags)... 3.40 3.25 3.63 4.25 4.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar iron) réfined. “grade a2.encice teed vets eseGaeseeoncee? = Gesece. lh deck. of teeter be «eae Th -Ghadud 
Bar iron, double refined .....0 00... . cece ee ee ns Katie’. cathode. ot iy Suieeentcae A eee CP Acute 
Soft steel. bars: a6 ovens s hawdated neta owe sae bad & bee toy NO! TO “Aes Py ards =O ii ie 3.50 
SHADES? wed eek PW RRR TO ORE OL Ga ee ees 2I2 AO OA2ZT So saad , |) Soeesi (ff “eeee || “seats 
GLASS 
(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets .............-. 75% 970 ly; Sepa, - lil 6 tee I (ee ake 
Single strength, B quality ........... 00.0 ccc eee cee ee eee ye 75% yy ae B3% fF 7 ol... 
Double strength, A quality) 2.0.2... 0.00... e eee ee eee 775 Foce NN eect 83% ff aa... 
Double strength, B quality ............ 2 ec c eee eee ee eee 79% FOCe- eee Ve orem. GN aaa es 
GYPSUM 
Plaster board: 
CTX CON iste ei Gok the ee Be eine WIR ae ere Re ewan || - wadene be pdt. he eases 0.36 | ..... 
2TRAB Ro Vac chine Rik eaten Hak Wms ae Ra es eee a ones 0.45 | tan ei ‘A eee. 6 P00 Ret 
SONIC oil i chai oh cate SoS ie. Ce Re ew ey SOE eS BR 0.28 G4 oe ° eats 1 oder. 0.40 
32x36x Mw... he Mea ak TO acres tik 8 ue ea anedien 0.29 O56. “I <ateee O36 ff bees 
SENSOR OG sie he Ae OE Raa Rae ae ene wea oS ee OMS) ° Fo eee 0 te Hee | ieee 
Plaster blocks: 
2 in; Solid) 12x30. per sq. ftissis24ewar vc aaida eae ees 0.13 Gio le casagse iil chem. Wl. ~dvas 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, POrSG: Mis cccg st ok Sere cw s 0.13 Gere gl  igtestayge Muettanme I. ok Rg. ace 
4 in. hollow, 12x30; per SQ. ft ioe ued atae bh heats ane telhs ‘ 0.14 O34 | weses |f  -abere | wees 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, POOSd: Tt ees ee iad eis etiaey 0.21354 020. |i  ‘eedes.  weee (iil . eas 
HOLLOW TILE 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... ... ccc cee eee e eee eee 98.80-111.10 Led ees 80.00 {|  ..... waitans 
3x12xl2 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft......-.c ccc ece cece ec eee 148 20-165.10 110.00 108.00 105.00 112.00 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft....... 0... eee eee eee ee 166 70-185.70 118.00 125.00 120,00 126.00 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft........... 0... eee eee 222.30-247.60 162.20 154.50 170.00 168.00 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft..... ee eye eee eo | rr ee 921.10 222.50 230.00 224.00 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 et fhicSa ibis tamew ete aes dy 2c 272.70 O7O000- jl  oeeues’ HN tke he 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.......... Sous uate - Pasha 316.00: |) wees cua hl — atamgtas 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 Ss lone aied vais savausiaus 92.60-103.20 73.80 LO8-00- of -ewree (1 “savas 
LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand.............. 0. cee eee eee nee -. {18.00 to 20.00116.00 to 18.00 18.00 14,50) gets 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand......................0.000.00. 15.00 to 18.99116.00 to 18.00 2000), if) ease. Wl ee paths 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand.... 2.0.0... cee eee eee 15.00 to 18.00 os 1800 3. ce Ni ceaty 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand oocs.cs ino saceevwiecataseeies 15.00 to 18.00/16.00 to 18.00 18.00 | ..... 20.00 
LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bbis., per bbl... ... 2. eee eee ee ; S60 Ae eM ay 2.85 2.50 
Finishing, 300 Ib. bbls, POU Os tii Sores ep ara ethse Slacerg 4 19.50 “Hoge li) sa ate Zs S624 2.50 
Hydrated, in paper- bags, per ton........... 0c cece eee eee eee 4.00 20.00 | «cee 25.00 2.50 
LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6....... 0.0. ccc cece eee recanes 80.00 O500° (| <ce8@Gn. I. “water 120.00 
Yellow pine, B. and better flooring (plain)........... ...-... 130 00 aso: jl sree. AL. Sinceaes 130.00 
Douglas: fr,.O6:10 JOR 2 as sous ieee on Gaines pain ema ess 80.06 77.00 60.00 36.00 [| il... 
Oak, quartered, Weaneg iNe Beato we ptedae yaaa eas earns : 325.00 370.00 SUUOO* Near ae 
Oak, Plays AP iM Te NCE tte gat 8s Stak Be be a hs ahah ad koe 4 225.00 °60.0N) SoG: iP eae ls tg 
Oak flooring, ie a ‘quartered, white...........sssccccsceeseceee 220.00 370.00 470.08 fF kegee Pa ee 
Maple, 1 in.. SoS aiey aida atthe 's tes cate dong tncicn enh A Neg Bini psa.an 185.00 SHY FR eicleainte All aaa 
Maple flooring, i LCA oa erttincattotnend eeana cae: pte ene sett 175.00 225 00 Boe (eee hl waa 
Mahogany. Ds, -Fe Ny Sasoueieentachwaspecadeuetaderes' || “madea 400.00 SPM ah ee ete 
SPVUCCs LOC ica ss race oakes od, Sace-argbe autos ds Racha a wbacca we toctthate « 85.00 RN ta 140 VOAQUs a taaisscnce, ian aas 
CE PIesse VA ge Be Ng O68 cece ace eng bea nia ita ene ee g 150.00 PEQC0O. i. -ethe Ub meteee- FR. aed 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd... cece cc ee ce eee eae 040 ~~ foo Vw. 0.40 0.42 
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ATLAS-WHITE 


is a true Portland Cement; pure 
white in color and therefore ideal 
for the finish coat of all-white 
stucco. Its higher accentuation of 
the values of color aggregates in 
the production of various color 
tones is still another reason for 
using Atlas-White—On The Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines _ St. Louis 
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Upon request we will promptly send to 
architects one of all of three books: 

‘““Color Tones in Stucco,” ‘‘Non-Stain- 
ing Mortar for Pointing, Setting and 
Backing,” “‘Cast Stone.” 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Coztinued 














New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 
PIPE 
Cast iron: i 
6-11 BN HEAVIET: 6 Geek eat Mad wa ee a Oe ee $67.30 $72.00 | weeee “P chelates $66.00 
BA RTD eC ter ste erarca gh SP un ea cachatn gms Oe ate Soak ay fatty os aia al hal aM deca ea 73.30 POU. Vo seve FN Behe 9 ih) etiaakg 
GO.) Alea iiee cisca edn WE Rin WES EDDA AEROS RE DER aee |! || “yah atad S280@, iF,  sGeasset li 6 “pees OCC, OCs Steg 
(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe) 
(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing 
card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 lbs., are 27c. 
An additional 5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing 
interests over those listed below.) 
F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
Butt Weld 
Wrought: 
Steel: ' 
Black, 144 to3in......... 47 to54 % 38 to 45.1% | ...2.5. |  weeee 1 Qaaee $4.05 met |  ..... 
; Galv., % to3in......... 2014 t0414%% 10.1 to 30.1% pia. We weeny: GID. dine ee 61.10 met |  ..... 
ron: , . j 
Black, 4 to1% in....... 1 to 344%Y% 11.9 to 22.6% “Faces Lewis dae eC Se 
Galv., % to1%in....... +25 to 18144% +39.9to 4.6% | ..... | vecee Fo ueeee | cee ee fe, 
Lap Weld 
Steel: 
Black, 214 to 6in........ 50 % 41.1% $- weeee “D9 apaien Neue ||, || tees 0 etek 
Galv., 2% to 6in........ 37 14% Zoe: rey eer seeded ll tgaewer “Al' . omerace 
Iron: 
Black, 214 to 6in........ 30“4% RE: OG 2B hee le, Manatee TP tet, A aa dpa die 
Galv., 244 to 6in........ WWUA% S09: \. cdazniex- |b, cseoee jl Beeos | Gwate " . swede 
PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per tom........ ces eeeeeeeeee 23.50 20.00 $18.50 to 20.00 22.50 24.00 
Firs bine: plastO ls wd ein ce Se 5 sa eee Rey Rees Cae eat ae ee weas 25.00 20.50 19.50 to 21.00 24.00 24.00 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton. ....-... cece cece eee eeeees PO:50" 3 «awa illo titeeea ON ohaveeee, oP.  —eeeay 
RADIATION . 
Discount from list on standard heights..........-ecceeeeeeeene 45% titod2 |; ..... 0 | wee 44.45 
REINFORCING BARS ; 
High carbon: steel from. milled. cs dca seed oa Wee eae ce eke areaa 48.50 |  ..... 4.50 to 5.50 500° | sacar 
Medium: stéel ‘from: mills «iissccseo oon ce ow Sev8 a9 wees ale Sls A Oe Og 48.50 [| waeee 4.50 to 5.50 5.00 4.50 
ROOFING MATERIAL 
Tarred felt paper: 
No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per tom. ........ ce eee eee wees 81.00 90.00 | ..... 2.50 percwt.}  ..... 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per tom........ ccc eeeeeseee 81.25 90.00 |  ..... 3.25 percwt.|  ..... 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton............0020 000. 81.63 90.00 | ..... 3.39 percwt.|  ..... 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton.........0e cece cece eee esee 750002 Fo oSeewe “Th “eeexars 105.00 percwt.| = ..... 
Corrugated: roofing, galvanized, 2% in. corrugaticn, over 
flat sheets, per 100 Ibs... .. cc ccc cece m cece ew ars nunnee O30 “|b -Beoaw CH wekalg care. «(IN! emcee 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand..............sceeeeee- 15.00 10.00 16.00 Zalo? iil ehepead 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand................ 16.00 9.50 17.00 575. i eevee 
SLATE ROQFING 
F.O.B. Cars 
Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: 
Best) Bangor os pci hae BE eee $7.75 to $9.00. || soe0r- («woe 4S i awesecs’ "|. ° wage 9.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon...............02.. 675'to.7:00 (0 wave 6 UTE Ue ere «EO Sete 
Pen: Arey licis:sa4 Heroes ta ie ato eees 6.50to:-7:25 || saeeeer oo cxkese || <A@eat? .§ i cohteer WE  meartiay 
Peach Bottom.........0-cecceeee wo de eaad. 10:50:to-12:50: || geass ete ete =O ete 
NO. 1) Chapman i ia vivciceas ccna ee ees GoSto 7.25-i) eeowe JS whted 00 Saye «1 - ogee. 1° eas 
Vermont: 
NO». 1) S@a: GreGt isu wane 8 4%4004 oes 495 to G:75: | -s4¢%% f]) ceewede <f! cexeeda Wl —Tettetis 27.00 
Unfading Green........cccencseccctcone O.004%0:10.50. ||) .wasiee. ih  -wtieees JP atekde - |)  te@aces 27.00 
WROGY si5. gh aiad wee ees gcd §OM GPA A ORES 12:00 to:20;00 ()  seweee: F: Saar  caciaw << oem 30.00 
Maine: 
Brownsville, U’f’g Black, No. 1......... W200 4 «ese  .eeyee yl’) vcendeu-  S. Saguoien Seeded 
Slaters’ felt, 30 lb. roll..............08- O92°> J tiem Uo shed «Siete fi erat 3.00 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll..........0 02000. Poo se hy watusyic it. Siete l  Goicsee Shi sainiaies 3.25 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib........ cece eee e eee eens 3.47 3.47 4.55 to 5.00 4.70 to 5.00 0.05% 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib... . 2... cee eee eee eee 3.57 3.57 4.55to 5.00 | «..... 0.05% 
AT@IES;. 3°10 6. 1Naic Gack 8 os Ves eG ere ee ew a Bae emawsres 3.47 3.47 4.55 to 5.00 4.10 0.05 
LECS. ANC! LCOS iii ie ik AAW BAG AEA Oe Wiehe we Wena ween 3.57 S:9705:52 I  osaaae- ||) “sedate ¢ I ~°  wetgenveny 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill........ 2. cc cece cece eee eee] wee ee = — fw we 4.90 4.00 4.25 
STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed) ........ ccc eee cece cece teens 22.50 2050. (i wstew. J) Siac: <P!  deeces 
STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft........ 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft.... 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft.......... 


Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft..... 
Medium Daca stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand 
Sin Bie d o b Wee e 08k CE ARE OC ee ATE REE CS ES OK 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thou- 
Sand: SQ. Tire ps haan aw bn wees Dhaene sae kures eae 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per thousand sq. ft... 
SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight, sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft............ 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft........... 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board 
are in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 4. wide 
(100 sq. ft.). 
WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand..... 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 
per thousand ft. for crating. 
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Equipped with: 


12 Otis 1:1 Gearless 
Traction Passenger 
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YD) Elevators, 

. PENNSYLVANIA 7 Otis 1:1 Gearless 

Wy HOTEL, Traction Service 
Elevators. 






NEW YORK 


Architects; 
McKim, Mead & White 





1 Otis Worm Gear 
Traction Baggage 
Elevator. 

4 Otis Worm Gear 
Traction Passenger 
Elevators. 

Otis Drum Type 
Freight Elevators. 
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“ELEVATORS—OTIS” 


TWO-WORD memorandum for a specification which the 
architect knows will give him no worry either during con- 
struction or after the building has been completed. 
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His certainty of judgment is based on knowledge that an Otis 
installation begins with reliability in design and construction and 
can be depended upon to operate with a smoothness and economy 
that will confirm the wisdom of his choice from every point of view. 
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Into every Otis goes a breadth and depth of experience in ele- 
vator construction covering a period of more than sixty-five years, 
and the ruling thought of every Otis employee is that the pre- 
eminence attained shall be perpetuated. 
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: OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 1 le 
» | Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, New York ! J 
Ny Y Offices in All Principal Cities of the World ys 
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concerts, outdoor dramatics, athletic contests, track meets, 
horse shows, fairs, winter sports, ice carnivals, etc., etc. 


Construction. 


The construction shall be of fire and weather resisting 
material, __ 

The design and structure must be up to or better than 
the standards which would be required under the Chicago 
building ordinances if this building were under the juris- 
diction of the Building Department. 


General Arrangement. 


South Park Avenue will be at grade 31 at the south- 
east and southwest corners of the museum site. It will 
descend to grade 15 opposite Sixteenth Street, and rise 
again to a higher grade at Twenty-second Street. 

The space south of Fifteenth Street is reserved for 
automobile parking for spectators at the stadium, but the 
designer is at liberty to arrange parking space north of 
Sixteenth Street if he considers it advisable to do so. 
No design will be penalized which does not do so. 

The descending grades outside of the stadium will be 
gradual or in steps to conform to the architect’s design 
and suggestion. 

The competitors may wish to show temporary seating 
both below and above the permanent seats. It may be 
extended into the arena if it does not interfere with the 
sight lines. Above or around the main structure a base 
for temporary seating must be provided. It may be 
either of concrete construction or of earth filling between 
retaining walls, or partially of both, but in no case may 
this base be higher than grade 40. 

It is assumed that the ends of the structure will be 
either semi-circular, elliptical or polygonal, but the de- 
signer will not be required to make them of similar size. 
If he chooses, the long sides need not be parallel. 


Requirements and Capacity. 


All of the following items are mandatory: 

An arena, the longest dimension not less than 1,000 
feet. A running track exactly one-third mile long, 12 
inches from the inside border. The track shall be 30 
feet wide. Provision must be made for portable ele- 
vated turns for bicycle races. Provisions for motorcycle 
races need not be made. 

Entrances, one or more, at or near the north and south 
ends for incoming and outgoing processions so _ that 
armies may approach at one end, maneuver within the 
stadium and leave at the opposite end. These entrances 
must not interfere with the theater at one end. 

Space for these requirements will take all the area that 
is available and will be sufficient for all other uses to 
which the arena will be put. 

An outdoor uncovered theater is required at one end, 
presumably the smaller end of the structure if both ends 
are not alike. This theater must be provided with a tem- 
porary platform, stage and screen, shutting off the portion 
of seats and arena not in use. This shall be for out-of- 
door dramatics, band concerts, etc. 


Seating. 

The main structure shall be a series of banks and seats 
of a capacity to accommodate 60,000. 

Provision for temporary seating shall accommodate 
40,000 people; it may be partially above and partially be- 
low the main permanent structure. It may extend into 
the arena. 


Display of Bunting. 


Very liberal provision for festal display of bunting 
must be provided. 


Reviewing Stands. 


One or more reviewing stands must be provided. They 
must be suitable for the most important public occasions. 


Accessories. 


Beneath the permanent seating provision must be made 
for: 

A suite of offices, the equivalent of ten rooms, I5 x 20. 

Numerous public comfort stations, distributed through- 
out the substructure. 

A number of hospitals and first-aid stations. 

Special provision for storing temporary seats and sup- 
ports; also, for the stage and screen for the theater. 

Stables for horses and cattle during fairs and con- 
veniences for transportation of exhibits. 

Dressing rooms in connection with the theater. 

Storage for flag poles, decorations and furnishings. 
Lighting. 

Provision must be made for lighting the space under 
the seats, as far as possible by natural means, but ade- 
quate artificial lights must also be provided for evening 
use. 

The decorative use of lighting for evening use of the 
stadium must be provided liberally so that spectacular 
evening displays may be given. 


Heating and Ventilating. ; 


All space beneath the seats designed for use must be 
ventilated by natural means. Such provision must be 
made as no heating apparatus nor mechanical ventilation 
will be installed other than heating for the toilets, first 
aid, emergency rooms and offices if they are used during 
winter carnivals. 


Refreshments. 


Convenient spaces must be provided in numerous loca- 
tions for soda fountains and confectionery and other re- 
freshments. 


Drawings Required. 


All drawn with black ink on sheets of white opaque 
paper. They may be mounted on linen, but they must not 
be mounted on stretchers. 

First, a general ground plan showing the stadium and 
surrounding drives and approaches and the south build- 
ing line of the Field Museum. Not all of the parking 
space south of Sixteenth Street need be shown. The 
ground plan shall be at a scale of 100 feet to the inch. 
The treatment and use of all of the space between the 
Field Museum Terrace and the stadium must be drawn 
on this ground plan and shall show all drives, walks, 
approaches and entrances. 

Second, two plans at a scale of 32 feet to the inch, 
one showing the seating arrangements, the other show- 
ing the plan of the substructure and accessories. A 
third partial plan showing intermediate levels may be 
made if the competitors wish to do so. (Note—The top 
of all drawings of plans shall be north.) 

Third, two or three exterior elevations at 1/16 inch 
to the foot, one showing the side, the second showing one 
end and the third showing the opposite end if it differs 
from the first. 

Fourth, one longitudinal and one transverse section at a 
scale of 16 feet to the inch. 

Fifth, drawings of entrances, special features or typical 
sections are requested at '%-inch scale showing plans, 
elevations and sections of such portions or details as can- 
not be effectively shown at 1/16-inch scale. 

Sixth, one general view bird’s-eye perspective from a 
point in line with the center of Sixteenth Street, either 
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east or west of the stadium. The view must be taken from 
an elevation between 300 and S00 feet above the lake. 
The rendering shall be in black ink or sepia in pen or 
brush. No water color perspective will be allowed or 
considered. 
The number and size of the sheets of drawings is 
optional with the competitors. 


Description. 


A typewritten description of about 1,500 words, giving 
the author’s ideas of the uses for this stadium as de- 
signed by him, the methods by which its features are to 
be employed and its value to the community developed 
as well as the method of construction proposed would be 
received and considered. (This is not a mandatory re- 
quest. ) 

The competitors are requested to make a statement of 
the cubic contents of the structure shown by their plans. 


Response. 
The owner desires responses from the competitors on 


or before August 21, 1919, advising him whether or not 
they accept this invitation and will agree to enter the 
competition and comply with its conditions. Such responses 
may be addressed to the Secretary of the Commission, 
Washington Park, Chicago. 

The jury adjudged the design of Holabird and 
Roche to be the best of those submitted. The posi- 
tion of the other competitors, if they were placed, 
has not been announced. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 1s pleased to pub- 
lish the six designs and also the descriptions sub- 
mitted by the competitors. In doing this it fur- 
nishes its readers an opportunity to study the vari- 
ous interpretations of the program. by the com- 
petitors, which study will be interesting and of 
possible use as the demand for such structures be- 
comes more common. 


Description Submitted with Design for a Stadium 
on the Lake Front, Chicago 
By Holabird and Roche, Architects 


Selected as the Best 


N the solution of the problem two requirements were 

considered of paramount importance: 

First, that the proposed stadium should in no way con- 
flict with the Field Museum; 

Second, that the majority of the permanent seats should 
be concentrated around a comparatively small area, to 
afford to the greatest number the best view of those 
athletic games and similar events as could not be ex- 
pected to fill the stadium to capacity. 


Solution of the First Requirement 


(a) The Field Museum is considered the head of the 
composition, the axis of stadium being the same as that 
of the museum. 


(b) The north end of the arena is left entirely open, 
affording to each spectator an unobstructed view of the 
museum. 


(c) North from the east and west porticoes, the perma- 
nent seats are entirely below grade 31, which is the grade 
of the esplanade in front of the museum. In this north 
sector the structure is merely a series of terraces, finish- 
ing opposite the end pavilions of the museum in simple 
sculptured walls and stairways. By this treatment of the 
north end of the stadium, conflict with the architecture 
of the museum is entirely avoided. 


Solution of the Second Requirement 


(a) The width of the arena is made as small as prac- 
ticable, being 300 feet between walls. 


(b) The important east and west stands (marked by 
porticoes) are made higher than the north sector, to give 
a larger number of seats in this portion of the stadium. 
A football field is centered on the center line of these 
stands. The finish of the one-third mile track and of a 
220-yard straightaway is opposite the reviewing stand at 
the center of the west stand. 


Design by the Jury 


(c) The combination of these two stands with the 
theater seats (semi-circular south end), comprise the large 
majority of the permanent seats, and these seats are of 
nearly equal value for most of the events and displays 
that will be presented in the arena. 


(d) In order to concentrate the seats around a small 
area, it is mecessary to extend the height of the stands 
above grade 40. This is justified, 


First, because the spectators are thereby afforded a 
better view of all details of the spectacles held 


in the arena, and 


Second, because this arrangement permits the north sector 
to be kept at such a low elevation and to be 
treated so simply that there is no conflict with 
the Field Museum. 


Seating. 


As shown, in the sections, the surface of the amphi-: 
theater is slightly bowled, in order to give the proper 
lines of sight and, at the same time, keep the stands as 
low as possible. The 60,000 permanent seating includes 
the main east and west stands, full height, the theater, ex- 
cept the upper terraces and, in the section north of the 
main stands, the seating below grade 31. 

The 40,000 temporary seats are provided for on the 
upper theater terrace, the three terraces north of the main 
east and west stands, and a portion of the north end of 
the arena. 


The full 100,000 seats surround the whole stadium uni- 
formly to the top promenade indicated on the drawings. 

The terraces form bases for the temporary seats, and, 
by this arrangement the seating becomes especially flex- 
ible, as any number of terraces may be filled with tem- 
porary seats, leavigg a finished structure in the event they 
are not all covered. 

The terraces also have the advantage of serving as 
promenades for the spectators and sightseers. 
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Access. 

A promenade at grade 31 extends entirely around the 
stadium. From this promenade, at suitable intervals, ex- 
tend passageways and ramps leading to the banks of 
seats. People may enter at the north end on this level 
or any of the terrace levels and proceed to the section 
they are seeking. 

Entrances at suitable intervals are provided along the 
exterior of the stadium. These lead through the structure 
-and, by tunnels and ramps, to the various banks of seats. 

Direct access to upper promenade is furnished by stair- 
ways. 

In addition all main aisles in the amphitheater lead di- 
rectly to arena, where egress is furnished by the entire 
north end, or by passages south of main east and west 
stands. 

Pageants and large bodies of troops would enter from 
the north, pass south by the west reviewing stand, circle 
the theater with its reviewing stand and then move north 
and out again. In this way there would be no limit to 
the number of troops or the size of pageants. 

In addition, two 30-foot passageways from the arena 
are provided at the south end of the main stands. 
Superstructure. , 

The superstructure comprises a wide promenade, cov- 
ered on the east and west by two monumental porticoes. 
Along this promenade sockets are provided for display of 
flags and bunting, also bases for searchlights at the 
southern end. On the drawings, no special scheme of 
bunting display has been shown, as this would vary to 
suit the occasion. At the extreme south, in the scheme 
as submitted, 1s proposed a large monument commemo- 
rative of the men from Chicago who lost their lives dur- 
ing the war. The idea of the monument might be termed 


one of the uses for this portion of the stadium. The 
site 1s of such a commanding nature, with the 1,500-foot 
sweep to the Field Museum that it seems highly desirable 
that advantage should be taken and that here should be 
placed a monument worthy of Chicago’s effort in the 
Great War. 


Space Under Stand. 

The space under the main east and west stands and 
under the theater, has been left free from columns. 
This is divided into three large halls having approximately 
125,000 square feet of floor space, making space available 
for large automobile, livestock, dairy, industrial and edu- 
cational, or other exhibitions. Temporary booths or stalls 
can be erected to suit the requirements of the occasion. 
Although the program demands only heating for accesso- 
ries, this space could very easily be prepared for any per- 
manent winter uses that may be required, such as all- 
year-round swimming baths and gymnasiums, recreation 
and assembly rooms, or civic concert auditoriums. In 
the future park development to the east of the site, the 
interior arrangement of this project would lend itself to 
permanent or semi-permanent shops along the Boulevard 
face. " 


Parking Space. 
Parking space for automobiles has been provided in the 
lohg triangle at the south of the arena site. 


Construction. 


The stadium will be constructed entirely of masonry, 
using the best materials that the funds available will allow. 


Cubtc Contents. 
The cubic contents of the structure as presented total 
10,562,000 cubic feet. 


Description Submitted with Design for a Stadium 
on the Lake Front, Chicago 
By Edward H. Bennett and William E. Parsons, Architects 


General Purpose. 


The aim has been to design a stadium for general uses 
rather than one serving any one specific purpose. 

The stadium should be suitable not only for public 
gatherings and spectacles of a military or a non-military 
character, but also for the more specialized uses of ath- 
letics and games. 

One of its chief uses will undoubtedly be that of great 
tournaments and reviews of a military character, of great 
gatherings on festival days in connection with public 
parades through the downtown streets and to such occa- 
sions as the Olympic games, floral exhibits, horse shows 
and circuses, in addition to football, baseball, track and 
other athletics. 

The stadium may serve a useful purpose in connection 
with universal military service, or for the military classes 
of schools, whose public reviews, prize drills and other 
contests may be held there. 

The theater may be operated separately from the main 
arena, except on occasions when the noise there will ren- 
der performances in the theater difficult. 

On great occasions all .of the temporary seats may be 
used, but it is thought that for such uses as football games 


it will be desirable to mass the temporary seats on the 
long sides of the arena. 

In either case the terrace will be an important factor 
for the distribution of the crowds, especially on free 
days. It being continuous the public may circulate from 
one side to the other and select their seats with freedom. 

For ice carnivals the center of the field may be flooded 
and toboggan slides may be arranged, built up on the 
seats in such numbers as may be desired. 

The value of the stadium to the public will be very 
great. In connection with the development of the South 
Shore its construction would encourage the people of 
Chicago to use the lake front together with the Field 
Museum, bathing facilities and such other buildings as 
may conceivably be built in the future to form a group. 

The elements of this group would mutually support one 
another, they would have common transportation facili- 
ties and generally would present a variety of opportunity 
in the way of entertainment and instruction of undoubted 
value to the community. 


Conception of the Problem 


The conception of this stadium is that of a bowl, 
modeled in such a way that it is partially sunk in the 
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ground, rather than that of a building. In view of the 
existing topographical condition and the proposed road 
levels such a plan may be carried out admirably. 

The general expression of the exterior ts that of a ter- 
race with an appropriate terminal at the north end and 
carrying the more substantial enclosure of the theater at 
the south end, and arrangement practically dictated by 
the conditions and orientation of the site. 

A free display of bunting and other temporary decora- 
tion may be used it is believed, as indicated on the side 
elevation. 


General Plan 


The form chosen is governed in the first place by the 
outline of the site, having for its dominant features the 
Field Museum on the north and the proposed park and 
lagoons on the south and east. Its exact form, including 
the rounded ends, has been controlled by the factor of 
maximum visibility of the field from the seats. It is 
claimed for this plan that there are none but good seats. 

It is believed that considerations of good seating have 
contributed to rather than detracted from the shape of 
the bowl and its general appearance. 

Main Owtlincs: The ends of the structure are dissimi- 
lar in size and curved and the sides are straight, but tran- 
sitional curves are arranged between these straight sides 
and the ends with a view to avoiding the appearance of 
narrowing or pinching at the center, common to some of 
the stadia of the Roman circus form. Straight sides, it 
is believed, have particular advantage for the lining up 
of military and other formations. 

The theater has been designed as moderate in size as 
it is believed is consistent with the purpose of the utiliza- 
tion of the stadium arena as a whole. The differentiation 
architecturally also has been carried as far as seems con- 
sistent with unity of expression in the entire composition. 

The unsymmetrical arrangement or gradual widening 
of the field on the north and south axis, it is believed, 
will give a more ample appearance and a better maneuver- 
ing ground. Owing to the fact that it fits the site perfectly 
it is believed that it will be at once recognized as the most 
reasonable and finest arrangement. 

Adnmunistration Group: The administration offices are 
placed where it is thought they will be accessible and will 
control the entire structure to the best advantage. With 
them are grouped the various rooms and other services 
required by the program. 

In addition to these are provided lockers, dressing- 
rooms and toilets, as may be necessary for those engaged 
in indoor training, the rifle pit, etc., in such manner that 
the whole group may be economically heated from the 
central heating plant 4s indicated on the plans, 


Economic Consideration 


Since the stadium must be built upon land, the greater 
part of which is submerged and that it will have to be 
carried in all probability on piles and concrete piers, it 1s 
obvious that the expense of unnecessary filling material 
under the structure should be avoided. 

The fullest possible advantage it is thought should be 
taken of this great space, which may be developed in this 
way to its greatest usefulness. All the requirements of 
the program have been included in the plans, but in addi- 
tion various suggestions have been made for the use of 
this lower space, to be operated in conjunction with the 
stadium. 

Special attention is invited to the arrangement by which 
adequate natural light and ventilation is afforded through- 
out this lower structure. 


Circulation and .iccess—Ramps 


There are no stairways with the exception of four 
supplementary flights on the outside. 

The stadium, due to the capacity demanded, occupies 
the greater part of the site selected, but it has been the 
aim to adapt every foot of the ground remaining to the 
purposes of circulation of the public. 

Street Cars: Provision is made for a street car right- 
of-way bordering the Illinois Central with two loading 
platforms. 

The general circulation for automobiles and other ve- 
hicles surrounds the site and between it and the arena 
is disposed a circulation as broad as possible, for the dis- 
tribution of the public approaching or leaving the stadium. 

There are twenty-six entrances leading to the vast 
concourse arranged under the platform for the temporary 
seatings and fourteen additional exits. 

This concourse will serve for the distribution of the 
public or for sheltering them in the emergency of bad 
weather. 

Sixty-three passages practically at street level, lead di- 
rectly from this concourse and the arcade around the 
theater to the seating spaces. A maximum of 1,200 seats 
is served by each passage. In addition a number of ramps 
lead to the terrace bordering the arena, for distribution 
to the permanent seats and to the temporary seats which 
are to be placed on this terrace. 


SEATING SPACE AND CAPACITY 
SEATING SPACE (SQ. FT.), INCLUDING AISLES 








Stadium Theater Total 

Permanent ............0.. 213,2 62,528 275,770 
Lower temporary.......... 59,040 8,088 67,128 
Upper temporary.......... 100,800 — 100,800 
Total seating spac€.......... cc cece eee ees 443,704 

SEATING CAPACITY (PERSONS) 

Permanent ..............6. 46,520 13,474 60,014 
Lower temporary......... 12,194 2,690 14,884 
Upper temporary.......... 25,668 — 25,668 
TOtal, -scoaidscuwese eae nian Dae aeeeans aes 100,566 
Standing room in and above colonnade of theater.. 3,000 


Temporary Seats: From the above figures it is seen 
that the temporary seats have been so arranged that a 
large percentage of them are below the permanent seats. 
These lower temporary seats are easily handled for stor- 
age, easily accessible when in use and are generally de- 
sirable. 


Dimensions: The distance back to back of permanent 
seats is 30 inches, of temporary seats is 28 inches. The 
risers in the permanent seating range from 8 to 12 inches, 
as determined by sight lines. 

It might be stated that the distance back to back of 
seats of 30 inches is the same as that used in the Yale 
bowl. This space is considered satisfactory. The dis- 
tance of 27 inches used in the Harvard Stadium has been 
demonstrated to be too small. 

The seating capacity is based on seat widths of 17% 
inches to 19 inches, the minimum being at a few points in 
the curved seating. 

The arrangement and dimension of seats, aisles, en- 
trances and ramps was decided upon, the sight lines de- 
termined and all problems of operation (for free amuse- 
ments, for occasions when an entrance charge is made, 
either with or without reservation of seats and for ex- 
hibition use) were studied in the light of a first-hand 
knowledge of similar features in the largest stadia and 
halls of the country. 
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Storage of Seats: The lower temporary seats may be 
stored with minimum effort by shifting them through 
movable panels in the arena wall. Those on the upper 
terrace may be carried_up and down by trucks, using the 
special ramps and the freight lift. By these means the 
seats may be placed or stored with a minimum amount of 
effort. 

Theater. 


The theater is segmental in form and the stage may be 
so placed that all seats will have a good view. It 1s sur- 
rounded by a colonnade and wall, which it may be stated 
with authority will improve the acoustical qualities of the 
theater. These qualities are stated to be better in the 
Harvard Stadium than in the Yale Bowl when used for 
theatrical performances. 


Pool: In conjunction with the theater stage it is sug- 
gested that a pool be built for aquatic exhibitions. It 1s 
believed that if this were done the stage itself should be 
operated mechanically on runways, the stage itself being 
thus utilized to floor over the pool and throw its area 
into the main arena. 


Awning: It is suggested that the theater may be par- 
tially covered with an awning if desired, as shown on the 
drawings. 


Space Under Stadium Structure 


A very considerable space is found under the perma- 
nent seats and under the terrace for the temporary seats. 

Provision is made for the various services required by 
the program, administration offices and locker rooms for 
use of contestants in the stadium and for the partici- 
pants in the performances of the theater, the storage of 
seats, stables, etc. | 

In addition to these, provision is made on the plans 
for the following: 1. Lockers and dressing-rooms avail- 
able for bathing in the lagoon adjacent to the stadium. 
2. An indoor running track for winter training. 3. A 
200-yard rifle range. 4. A continuous driveway for the 
distribution of materials and a freight lift, also additional 
exhibition space. 5. In the theater in addition to the 
property rooms, dressing rooms, etc., are indicated a band 
room and rehearsal room. 6. A small plant for heating 
is shown on the plans. 


Toilets: The toilet arrangements have been propor- 
tioned to the seating capacity, as established by actual 
experience in other modern stadia. They have direct out- 
side light and ventilation. 


Architectwral Treatment 


The style selected follows classic traditions, which are 
adapted to modern requirements. As already stated it is 
conceived as a vast terrace, the elevation of which does 
not rise higher than the terraces of the Field Museum, 
with which the stadium is intended to harmonize in style. 


The chief motifs of embellishment are those in con- 
junction with the main entrance and the two lateral en- 
trances and the theater. 

The structural material is intended to be reinforced 
concrete, stone or pre-cast concrete forming the exterior 
surfaces. 

Throughout it has been thought desirable to be gov- 
erned by considerations of reserve in the permanent con- 
struction, especially where so large a public monument 1s 
concerned. Provision, however, is made for a display of 
temporary decorations and illumination. 


Natural Lighting Under Scats and Terrace 


The concourse is well lighted in the daytime through 
the passages, ramps and large entrance ways. The lower 
level is lighted by areas, through the passageways, and 
where necessary by wired glass panels in the seat risers. 
Sidewalk lights have been avoided because of the large 
cost of maintenance. 


Artificial Lighting 


In addition it 1s suggested that movable lighting stand- 
ards for flood lights be provided in the stadium of sufh- 
cient height and number to illuminate the entire arena or 
such portions as may be necessary for night perform- 
ances and that searchlights or other illumination be estab- 
lished on the higher points of the composition, such as 
columns, pavilions and terraces of the theater. 

Naturally the general illumination of the composition 
should include the south facade of the Field Museum, as 
this building incloses the north end of the stadium, and 
while dominating the view, will, it is thought, harmonize 
perfectly with the arrangement of the stadium itself. 


Stadium 


The space provided under the terrace and seats for 
uses as required by the program contains 6,985,000 cu. ft. 

In addition to the above the unfinished space suitable 
for use as bath house, lockers, indoor training space, 
target range and rehearsal rooms contains 2,095,000 cu. ft. 

This extra space is left unfilled because filling would be 
an added expense; also because the space is valuable and 
may be put to uses as suggested or to other uses. 

Note: A plan which would contemplate partial filling 
under the stadium seats and terrace to a level of say 
23 feet, instead of to the arena level, which is about 7 
feet, as is done in this plan, would materially reduce the 
storage and exhibition space, greatly increase the yardage 
of fill required and add to the cost of the structure an 
amount equal to the cost of the added fill, less a saving 
in lower level finish of that part which is needed. 

It is assumed that foundation, wall and pier and floor 
construction would be practically the same in each case. 

If partial filling, as stated above, were done, exhibition 
and storage space would be reduced by 260,000 square 
feet. Earth fill in excess of that required by plan as 
presented would be 202,500 cubic yards. 
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NUMBER 2304 


Competition for a Stadium on the 
Lake Front, Chicago 


held recently in Chicago. It was unusual 

in the subject, a stadium; unusual in the 
size, to seat 100,000 persons at maximum capacity. 
It is only with the increasing popularity of athletic 
sports that stadiums have become a necessity for 
carrying on such enterprises. So popular have 
they become that tremendous audiences congregate 
to view the major sports. In the larger cities base- 
ball parks with a capacity of 20,000 to 35.000 
spectators are common. These are taxed to their 
utmost when star attractions are played. Foot- 
ball stadiums have been erected that will seat 60,- 
ooo spectators and at many universities are found 
those of 15,000 to 25,000 capacity. 

The war, with its great parades, has given the 
people a taste for pageants. This 1s a very desir- 
able thing because the American people have not 
possessed a proper desire for such forms of spec- 
tacular amusements. Perhaps we will now absorb 
somewhat of the spirit of many of our foreign 
born citizens and rightly enjoy the féte. Great 
pageants, illustrating phases of American history, 
would not only be illuminating to our foreign born 
brothers, but might be as much so to many of the 
native American stock. These festivals have 
another value in creating enthusiasms and in stim- 
ulating the imagination along proper channels. 

The need of such a structure in Chicago has been 
realized for a long time. After several years of 
consideration and discussion a dual arrangement 
has been made between the City of Chicago and the 
South Park Commissioners of Chicago. Under this 
agreement the City of Chicago is to furnish the 
funds with which to construct the stadium and the 
South Park Commissioners are to furnish the site, 
maintain and operate the stadium. The site 1s 
on made ground immediately south of the Field 
Museum, which is at the southern extremity of 
Grant Park. The new park system of filled in 
lands, lagoons, bridges. etc., will extend from Grant 
Park south to the Hyde Park district, the entire 
system to be constructed by filling in portions of 


‘ N unusual architectural competition has been 


_Lake Michigan along the shore line. 


This system 
of lakeside parks and drives will extend then for 
a distance of about eleven miles, from the southern 
end of Jackson Park to the northern extremity of 
Lincoln Park on the north. The only interrup- 
tion will be a short distance of about one and one- 
half miles of North Michigan Avenue, devoted to 
high class stores, office buildings and hotels. 

The new stadium will be nearly midway in this 
extensive park system and easily accessible to 
western portions of the city. It will be the geo- 
graphical center of the finest and most extensive 
system of parks and boulevards in the world. 

The stadium will be unusual in its seating ca- 
pacity, a maximum of 100,000 and an ordinary of 
60,000 persons. It is not easy to visualize a seated 
audience of 100,000 persons surrounding an arena 
capable of accommodating many thousands of per- 
sons at atime. There is a demand for such struc- 
tures and Chicago will soon be able to stage out- 
door events with better facilities than any other 
city in the world. With its fine summer climate, 
due to its location on Lake Michigan, it will be the 
great rendezvous for summer events on land and 
water and in winter unexcelled for winter sports. 

The competition was held under the direction 
of the South Park Commissioners under the pro- 
gram as here given. Invitations to compete were 
extended to Edward H. Bennett and William E. 
Parsons, Coolidge and Hodgson, Zachary T. Davis 
and William F. Kramer, Holabird and Roche, 
Jarvis Hunt, Marshall and Fox. 

These six competitors are all of Chicago and 
well represent the architectural profession in that 
city. 

The Park Commissioners invited a jury to make 
the award, consisting of Prof. A. A. Stagg, Phys- 
ical Director, University of Chicago; Martin A. 
Ryerson; J. F. Foster, General Superintendent, 
South Park Commissioners; Richard E. Schmidt 
of Schmidt, Garden and Martin; Peirce Anderson 
of Graham, Anderson, Probst and White. 
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Mr. Anderson was chosen by the competing 
architects. Two of the five jurors were architects, 
Messrs. Schmidt and Anderson. 


The Competition Program 


Professtonal Adviser. 


The owner has appointed D. H. Perkins, architect, 814 
Tower Court, Chicago, professiomal adviser for this com- 
petition. He has been directed to prepare this program 
and to give such assistance and interpretation as may be 
required, either by the owner, the competitors, or the 
jury. He will confer with the jury but he will have no 
vote. 

Anonymity. 

No design will be considered, the drawings or wrap- 
pers of which bear any note or mark revealing their 
authorship. All drawings shall be wrapped in a plain 
cover on which the words “Stadium Competition” and 
none other shall be printed. <A plain sealed envelope en- 
closing the author’s card shall be attached to the outside 
of the wrapper. 

On the day set for their delivery the professional ad- 
viser will engage an expressman, who shall call at the 
office of each competitor, receive the drawings and de- 
posit them in a vault in the Art Institute of Chicago. 

At the first meeting of the jury the adviser will open 
the wrappers, put a number on each envelope and a cor- 
responding number on each drawing, in the presence of the 
jurors. The adviser shall retain the envelopes contain- 
ing the authors’ cards, with seals unbroken until the jury 
has made its award, after which the envelopes shall be 
opened in the jurors’ presence and the authors’ names 
announced. 


Return of Drauangs. 

Within one week after the award all drawings except 
those of the successful competitor will be returned to their 
authors. If the owner desires a public exhibition of the 
entire number of drawings he will so advise the com- 
petitors and if their consent is given they will be ex- 
hibited and published. 


One Design. 


No competitor will be allowed to submit more than 
one design in this competition. 
Communications, 

All communications and inquiries relating to this com- 
petition by the competitors shall be in writing and shall 
be addressed to the professional adviser. He will send 
answers to all such inquiries to each competitor, together 
with copies of the questions. 

No such communication received after thirty days from 
the date of acceptance by all of the competitors will be 
answered. Competitors will be advised of this date. 


Time. 

All drawings must be ready for collection on or before 
November 22, 1919. The jury will make its award on 
or before December 6, 1919. 


Award. 


The award to the author of the design adjudged the 
best by a majority of the jury shall be a commission from 
the owner to prepare working plans and specifications 
after the competitive sketches have been revised by the 
architect and approved by the owner. 

To each of the other five competitors a cash payment 
of $1,000 shall be made within one month from the date 
of the award of the jury 


Agreement. 


The stadium when constructed will be erected by the 
owner, The architects will not be required to procure 
contractors’ bids, nor to supervise construction. The 
owner may desire consultation by the architect during 
construction, in which case a proposition covering such 
services will be requested. 

In consideration of the submission of drawings in this 
competition the owner agrees to enter into a contract for 
professional service with the successful competitor within 
thirty days from the date of the award by the jury. 

This contract, among other items, shall contain the 
following provisions, namely: 

That “professional service” shall include the revision 
of the competitive sketches to conform to suggestions 
and requests by the owner, thereby making preliminary 
studies of design complete enough to form a basis for 
working drawings; also, the preparation of working plans, 
specifications, scale and full-size details and diagrams for 
all structural or ornamental work as well as all mechani- 
cal engineering work required for the complete construc: 
tion of the stadium. This shall include diagrams and 
specifications for all foundation work, superstructure, 
heating and lighting so that the owner may be able to 
Start construction immediately upon receipt of the same 
without further architectural or engineering service. 

The owner shall make a statement of changes or re- 
visions, if any are desired in the competitive sketches, 
within ninety days from the signing of the contract, and 
the architect shall submit revisions if requested within 
ninety days from the receipt of such instructions from 
the owner. 

The owner agrees to pay the architect the sum of 
$5,000 for the revised preliminary studies of design within 
thirty days from their receipt and to give his approval 
of the same and his order for working plans within the 
same period. 

The owner agrees to pay for complete plans, specifica- 
tions, mechanical diagrams and scale and full-size details 
a fee equal to 3% per cent on the cost of the stadium, 
less the previous payment for preliminary studies, when 
the working drawings and specifications are delivered. 

Grading, road construction, filling, planting and other 
landscape work shall not be included in computing the 
cost basis for the architect’s fees. 

Should the owner and the architect be unable to agree 
upon the proper cost of the structure for the purpose 
of computing the fee of the architects, such cost shall be 
determined by arbitration by three arbitrators, one selected 
by the owners, one by the architect and the third by the 
two thus chosen. 


Site. 


The site for the stadium lies on the lake front, south of 
the Field Museum, east of the IIlinois Central right-of- 
way, west of South Park Avenue, extended and north of 
Sixteenth Street extended. A plan of the grounds and 
environs accompanies this invitation. 

The site for automobile parking lies south of Sixteenth 
Street, between the Illinois Central and South Park 
Avenue. 

The ground surface at the north shall be grade 31. It 
shall slope or step down to grade 15 at Sixteenth Street. 
The arena will be level at grade 7. 


Description, 


The proposed stadium shall consist of an open amphi- 
theater for spectators surrounding (wholly or partially) 
an arena. It shall be so arranged that large numbers of 
people may view processions, pageants, military maneuvers, 
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Types of City Plans 


By JoHN Noten, Sc.D., City Planner, Cambridge, Mass. 


ik classification of cities according to the 
type or character of the city plan may be con- 
sidered under three heads: (1) Types dis- 
tinguished by the style of the plan; (2) types dis- 
tinguished by dominent function; (3) types dis- 
tinguished by size. 

Most cities can trace their origin to military, 
trading, or commercial requirements. In the foun- 
dation of Greek cities, for example, four distinct 
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spider's web plan; the second, the rectangular or 
gridiron plan. 

The radial type has been most common in Eu- 
rope. The rectangular or checkerboard type has 
been used widely in the United States and in new 
colonies generally. It would not be difficult to show 
that from the point of view of traffic facilities, as 
well as city attractiveness, the radial system has 
proved the better one in use. An interesting criti- 





Diagram illustrating the development of a town by means of self-contained suburbs with 
defining belts of open space. 


periods have been noted. In the first of these the 
city was planned as a place of refuge against hos- 
tile attack. In the second, its chief use was in the 
development of trade. In the third, artistic embel- 
lishment was the leading feature. And the fourth 
period embraces the time of the decline. 

Cities generally owe their existence to geography, 
and such individuality as they have is due largely to 
topography. The chief topographical characteristics 
determining cities are the sea, rivers, hills and 
plains. It has taken decades of urban development 
and of mistakes to impress upon the cities of the 
United States the necessity to respect and conserve 
these natural features, to which they owe not only 
their form, but often their very life. 

Cities that have been laid out upon preconceived 
plans may be broadly divided into two classes: The 
first is the radial system, or what is often called the 


cism of the limitations of the rectangular plan 
adopted for New York City by the Commission of 
1807 has been given by F. L. Olmsted, Sr., in which 
he says, “Some two thousand blocks were provided, 
each theoretically two hundred feet wide, no more, 
no less; and even since, if a building site 1s wanted, 
whether with a view to a church or a blast furnace, 
an open house or a toy shop, there is, of intention, 
no better place in one of the blocks than another 

If a proposed cathedral, military depot, great 
manufacturing enterprise, house of religious seclu- 
sion or seat of learning needs a space of ground 
more than sixty-six yards in extent from north to 
south, the system forbids that it shall be built in 
New York . There is no place in New York 
where a stately building can be looked up to from 
base to turret, none where it can even be seen full 
in the face and all at once taken in by the eye: none 
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where it can be viewed in advantageous perspective 

Such distinctive advantage of position as 
Rome gives St. Peter’s, London St. Paul’s, New 
York under her system gives to nothing.” 

A combination of the radial and rectangular svs- 
tems has many advantages, aod is particularly 
adaptable to the addition of new areas to old cities. 
The plan of the city of Washington is an interesting 
study of the combination of the chess-board and the 
radial systems. 

Tt is not likely, however, that we shall find in 


proximately rectangular, because the rectangle is 
the most convenient form of building block, and 
for the actual traffic requirements the diagonal sys- 
tem can always be resorted to. The radial form of 
arrangement is advisable for important focal points ; 
town gateways, railway stations, the approaches 
and similar situations. Curved streets adapt them- 
selves as a rule better to hilly ground than straight 
ones; for,-wide vistas, distant perspectives, and 
grand monumental effects the straight line asserts 
itself. The day has gone by for the unqualified em- 





any “system” the correct method of dealing with 
the traffic requirements of cities in the future. If 
they are to be fulfilled, no purely rectanguiar or 
radiating system is likely to be of great use. “Suc- 
cess in town planning,” writes Dr. J. Stubben, the 
eminent German engineer and writer, “is more like- 
ly to be attained by seeking out the natural topo- 
graphical conditions. A full consideration for the 
levels, roads, and boundaries must be the basis upon 
which all schemes must rest, and these considera- 
tions can only be left out of account if they become 
antagonistic to the legitimate requirements of traf- 
fic and town extension, or for economic or aesthetic 
reasons. The closer a town plan adheres to the 
natural conditions, the more original and attractive 
it will be. The filling in of the secondary :oads 
to the main network of thoroughfares should be ap- 


ployment of definite systems; henceforth they 
should not play a ruling but a subsidiary role.” 
The classification of cities according to the types 
distinguished by dominant functions include gov- 
ernment cities, such as national or state capitals; 
commercial cities, industrial cities, residential cities, 
especially those serving as resorts; garden cities; 
and ideal types, as, for example, the city proposed 
by Mr. H. C, Andersen of Rome, Italy, or the city 
planned in connection with the memorial project in 
commemoration of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth in 1620. 
From the point of view of city planning, one of 
the most interesting types in this classification is 
that of the “garden city,” the best example of which 
is Letchworth, England. The founding of Letch- 
worth was undertaken in the belief that the problem 
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of the housing of the industrial classes, which 1s 
agreed to be one of the pressing problems of our 
modern civilization, could only be tackled success- 
fully by a fundamental change in our methods of 
urban development. The existing methods of hap- 
hazard building, which resulted in a few years in 
the creation of new slum areas, were not only so- 
cially bad, but expensive. The increasing wealth 
of the country, the growth of 
population, and the extension of 
trade, were responsible for this 
urban development, but it was 
clear that some new method had 
to be adopted if the new areas 
were to be anything but gigantic 
mistakes and burdens for future 
generations. The garden city of 
Letchworth is not a fantastic or 
impossibly idealistic scheme. It 
is simply town building ac- 
cording to modern town plan- 
ning knowledge. Among the 
most interesting publications on 
this subject are “Garden Cities,” 
by Ebenezer Howard, the found- 
er of Letchworth, and a more 
recent volume entitled ‘The 
Garden City—A Study in the 
Development of a Modern 
Town,” by C. B. Purdom. 
Cities distinguished by size af- 
ford examples of types involv- 
ing planning of our largest 
cities or groups of cities, as in 
metropolitan areas, or smaller 
cities with a population in the 
neighborhood of 100,000, or 
towns, and even villages. The 
planning and replanning of the 
smaller cities takes on added im- 
portance when we consider how 
great is their number, the pop- 
ulation affected, and their rela- 
tive rates of increase. Of the 
total population of the United 
States. according to the census 
of 1910, more than one-half, or 
53.7%, is still rural; only 46.3% 
is urban. Of this 46% more 
than one-half or 25.5% of the 
total poulation, 1s included in towns and smaller 
cities with a population ranging from 2,500 to 
125,000, and only 20% in the larger cities with 
a poulation of from 125,000 to I,000,000 or more. 
Moreover, the relative increase of poulation is 
greater in the smaller cities, especially those with 
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from 50,000 to 250,000, being 41% against 32% 
for cities of 1,000,000 or more. The number of 
places of course, grows steadily with the decrease 
in population. For exemple of cities of 1,000,000 
there are only three; or from 500,000 to 1,000,000, 
five; of 250,000 to 500,000, eleven; of 100,000 to 
250,000 thirty-one; of 50,000 to 100,000, fifty- 
nine ; of 25,000 to 50,000, one hundred and twenty ; 
and of 2,500 to 25,000, twenty- 
one hundred and _ seventy-six. 
Cities with a population of 100,- 
ooo or over number only fifty. 

The planning problems of the 
smaller cities are much like those 
of the larger cities, except that 
the smaller cities have a better 
opportunity to head off many of 
the evils resulting from the early 
lack of proper planning on the 
part of cities that have now 
grown large. 

The planning of the most 
sparsely settled units 1s now at- 
tracting attention, and has re- 
cently been well discussed in a 
bulletin of the American Civic 
Association by Professor F. A. 
Waugh. He points out that 
“Country Planning” must fol- 
-- low. The country has just as 
great a need and just as good a 
right to be planned as the city. 
Something over half the people 
of the United States still live in 
the country. Moreover there 
are sound reasons for thinking 
that, just at the present time, 
the general weal of society 1s 
more concerned in the salvation 
of the country than in the next 
improvements in the city.” 

This is undoubtedly true, and 
the dweller in the country has 
now reached an attitude in these 
matters that causes him insist- 
ently to contend that in the 
planning and development of his 
town there shall be equally 
thoughtful and competent con- 
sideration as that given to the 
larger communities. 

This feeling may be said to extend even to the 
towns distantly located from urban centers, and 
this general aspect of society toward these vital 
problems is one that should be seriously considered 
by those engaged in town-planning. 
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How Zoning Helps Real Estate 
and Business 


By HERBERT S. SwAn, Secretary, Zoning Committee, New York 


the next few years on new buildings in 

every city in the United States. This 
money may just as well be spent toward the per- 
manent upbuilding of the community as upon hit 
or miss, haphazard growth involving endless con- 
struction, demolition and reconstruction without 
ever achieving any degree of finality. It won’t cost 
any more—indeed, it will cost considerably less and 
at the same time it will produce a much better city 
to live in and to do business in for generations to 
come. 

The time to zone our cities is now. Every year 
that 1s allowed to lapse without the adoption of 
zoning means that much less zoning in the end. 
Wait until next year to adopt a zoning scheme and 
the erection of two or three tenements will place it 
in the tenement house class. The erection of a fac- 
tory or a garage may even put it. in an industrial 
zone. We must have zoning to protect what we 
have got. 

Zoning expresses the idea of orderliness in com- 
munity development. Just as we have a place for 
everything in a well-ordered home, so we should 
have a place for everything in a well-regulated 
town. What would we think of a housewife who 
insisted on keeping her gas range in the parlor and 
her piano in the kitchen? Yet anomalies like these 
have become commonplace in our community 
housekeeping. In what city do we not find gas 
tanks next to parks, garages next to schools, boiler 
shops next to hospitals, stables next to churches, or 
funeral establishments next to dwelling houses? 
What would be considered insanity if practiced in 
the ordinary house is excused as an exercise of in- 
dividual liberty when practiced in the city at large. 
And yet misplaced buildings are to be condemned 
much more than out-of-place pieces of furniture. 

To the owner of neighboring property the inva- 
sion of an injurious use often spells financial ruin— 
a ruin even more complete than if his building were 
destroyed by fire, for in that event his loss would 
be made good in part at least by insurance. But 
for the values destroyed in blighted districts there 
is no insurance; each owner must stand his own 
loss. 

The individual’s loss is also the public’s loss. To 
the former the invasion of offensive uses spells de- 
preciated values, increased vacancies, lower rentals, 
the calling of mortgage loans, foreclosure: to the 
latter, reduced assessments, unpaid taxes, tax sales. 


Mi ILLIONS of dollars will be spent within 


The present high cost of labor and materials em- 
phasizes as never before the necessity for orderly 
building. With two houses worth as much as three 
several years ago, there is much more to be lost 
now than formerly through uncontrolled building. 
Mounting prices make it increasingly more neces- 
sary to conserve the value of all buildings, old no 
less than new, from premature and avoidable de- 
preciation. 

Taxes on real estate were so heavy before the 
war that many cities, hard pressed for additional 
income, were already searching for new sources of 
revenue. The tax on land and buildings, it must 
be remembered, yields all the way from 30 to 70 
per cent. of the total municipal revenue in different 
cities. Under these circumstances it is quite evident 
that the stabilization of real estate values is of 
fundamental importance to the improvement of the 
municipal revenue system. During the next few 
years the real estate tax promises to assume even 
greater importance. The tremendous financial de- 
mands of the war in forcing the national govern- 
ment not only to increase existing taxes but to im- 
pose many new ones have had the effect of shutting 
off many potential sources of revenue to the local 
governments and of throwing them permanently 
back upon the real estate tax as the continued main- 
stay of their revenue system. 

When New York had been taught only too well 
that unregulated building meant anarchy in its in- 
dustrial and residential development; that putting 
apartments next to private houses, gas tanks next 
to schools, and factories next to department stores 
proved not only unprofitable, but involved ‘he de- 
moralization, if not the collapse of real estate values 
—the acceptance of zoning came as a matter of 
course and now all the wonder is that the city did 
not effect and exercise control over building a half 
century ago. 

In New York the testimony of real estate experts 
is almost unanimous that the adoption of the zon- 
ing law has stabilized land values. The effect of 
the zone plan has been particularly noticeable in the 
districts reserved for detached houses. In such dis- 
tricts there has been an increased demand for pri- 
vate residences since the enactment of the zoning 
law. The restrictions have resulted in a great im- 
provement of real estate conditions in such neigh- 
borhoods. Where the prohibitions against objec- 
tionable uses of land imposed by restrictive cove- 

(Continucd on page 219) 
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interest, the news and comment 


appearing in issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ Strike will be as of 


actual rather than stated date of publication. 


Reaction in Trade Unions 


HE Building Trades Council of New York, 

composed of representatives of forty-one 
unions in the building industry, has recently decided 
that all steel frame work of new buildings which 
has been erected by non-union steel workers must 
be torn down before it will permit all of the mem- 
bers of the various unions comprising this council 
to complete the structures. 

In an interview published in a daily paper, the 
president of the Building Trades Council is reported 
to have stated: “What they have spent is a com- 
plete loss to them. Those buildings on which no 
work is being performed to-day ought to serve as 
an example to others who are contemplating build- 
ing and having steel work done by non-union firms.” 

Here, apparently is an example of a labor leader 
strangely reactionary. He harks back to days when 
labor was less sure of itself and needed to use the 
encouragement of bluster and sabotage to gather 
its force. An extravagance of destruction by the 
young or in the forwarding of a new idea may be 
forgivable: it is an exhibition of new - found 
strength which does not know how to put itself to 
good use. But surely the labor unions have become 
sufficiently matured to give up these youthful man- 
ners. Their leaders should have intelligence to 
realize that it is not that they are merely causing 
financial loss to people against whom they bear a 
grudge, but that they are also destroying the accom- 
plished work of other men and taking from the 
public its right to use that accomplished work. It 
it unfair and illogical, it is childish and it reaches 
no good or logical result. 


HE day has long passed when labor unions 

must use any means at hand to show their 
power and to develop that power. The power 
is obviously there but the intelligence with which 
the power is to be used is not so apparent. As 
Americans we are willing to be shown. We are to 
a great degree a good natured lot of experimen- 
talists but we are, at the same time practical. We 
want to see results. If buildings are half done, we 


want to see them finished and not torn down and 
started over again. When labor unions are receiv- 
ing as full attention as has ever been given to any 
distinct social or economic power in Washington— 
it is painful to have evidence of a reversion to 
destructive tactics. 

Power doesn’t mean a grab at fat-living so much 
as it means responsibility. Ten years of socialist 
oratory has drawn from the pages of history to 
emphasize this point. There is no quarrel with 
fat-living so long as it is paid for, not only in cash 
but in moral responsibility. There is no quarrel 
with unions or with the power of unions, for in 
America we all work, but, in the present housing 
shortage, a refusal to work in Chicago and the 
present similar refusal in New York is a declara- 
tion distinctly unwise. Men turn their backs upon 
a service which they owe the public and go to the 
movies. The justice or injustice of the dispute has 
nothing to do with such a plain infringement upon 
the rights of society,—an infringement which suc- 
ceeds in nothing but to prove a power to do harm 
which has long since been sufficiently substantiated. 


eee will never be any satisfactory basis 
established between labor and the employers 
of labor until labor both as an individual unit and 
in its organization of unions, more clearly under- 
stands the true meaning of service. When labor 
accepts employment at a scale of wages it has itself 
arbitrarily fixed, it carries an obligation that the 
service rendered shall be efficient and capable. 
Every large employer is to-day painfully aware 
that the attitude of his labor is more indifferent as 
to efficiency than ever before. He knows that 
costly and careless errors committed during regular 
working hours have often to be corrected during 
over time and the largely increased overtime scale. 
And he also knows that the corrections are cutting 
down the profit originally small and now shrinking 
to a possible loss. 

Labor would declare a general strike where an 
employer failed to adhere strictly to his agreement 
with its untons but there is no recourse for poor 
service when by the very nature of the agreement 
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the character of the labor should be as thoroughly 
defined as is the scale of wages demanded. 


Labor never in the history of its organized effort 
had better opportunity to prove to a critical public 
that while demanding a strict and adherence on 
the part of the employers to its agreements, it real- 
ized its own responsibilities and by disciplinary 
measures corrected the indifference and incom- 
petency of its members and the poor quality of their 
service. 


The Case Against the Billboard 


RCHITECTS are already aware of the 
unfortunate results artistically that go 


hand in hand with billboards. Attention 
has also been called to the fact that real estate 
values are adversely affected by their proximity. 
But there are other phases of the subject which 
directly interfere with the aims of municipal well- 
being, and hence architecture, which have not in 
the past been emphasized. 


Billboards are mostly temporary frail structures 
with broad surfaces easily blown over in a storm. 
They are usually of wood and inflammable. They 
may either cause the spread of flames or constitute 
basridrs behind which may lurk a cut throat or 
otherdebious characters. They may shut out light 
froth thé lower floors of residences, leaving the ugly 
exterior back of the sign as the only outlook. Rub- 
bish and htter frequently congregate in an unsani- 
tary state at the base of billboard jeopardizing pub- 
lic health. 

That the billboard may some day be banished 
from the public view is a hope which more than 
ever bids fair to be realized. This tendency is 
distinct, for the number of regulations to eliminate 
or control these offensive structures is constantly 
increasing. Among the most successful agents for 
the annihilation of the billboard may be mentioned 
the zoning laws, particularly those of the larger 
cities. These have in many cases imposed limita- 
. tions upon the location and construction of bill- 
boards. Similar laws should be adopted by every 
small town. 

Those who have community welfare at heart, 
whether architects or landscape architects, or or- 
ganizations like the American Civic Association, 
zoning committees and the like. are unanimous in 
their desire to regulate the use of the billboard. 
In a recent issue of the New York Times, Herbert 
Swan, secretary of the zoning committee of that 
city, has this to say about the billboard: 

Prior to the adoption of the zoning resolution 


there existed in New York absolutely no safe- 
guards to protect residential districts against bill- 
boards. Advertisers were free to erect huge signs 
wherever they wished—whether the ‘site chosen 
was opposite a church or a warehouse, a park or 
a railroad yard, a home or a gas house. No local- 
ity had any amenities which the billboard was 


‘bound to respect—it could go anywhere. A private 


dwelling had no more rights in a residential dis- 
trict than fences featuring glaring signs and ob- 
jectionable signs. 

All this has been changed by the zoning resolu- 
tion, which prohibits property situated in res- 
idential districts from being put to any but its 
legitimate uses and the accessory uses customarily 
incident thereto. 

Dwellings, including dwellings for one or more 
families, boarding houses, and hotels having thirty 
or more sleeping rooms. 

Clubs, excepting clubs the chief activity of 
which is a service customarily carried on as a 
business. 

Churches, schools, libraries, or public museums. 

Philanthropic or eleemosynary uses or institu- 
tions other than correctional institutions. 

Hospitals and sanitariums. Railroad passenger 
stations. Farming, truck gardening, nurseries, or 
greenhouses. 

The term “accessory use” does not include any 
building or use not located on the same lot with 
the building or use to which it is accessory. A 
private garage for more than five motor vehicles 
is not deemed an accessory use. Presumably the 
only kind of signboard constituting an accessory 
use 1s the ordinary “To Let” or “For Sale” sign 
affecting the premises on which it is located. 

Commercial advertising can in no sense be 
deemed accessory to any of the uses specifically 
permitted in residential districts. The erection of 
signs in the future will therefore be confined to 
such sections of the city as are situated in business 
districts or unrestricted districts. 

The zoning resolution has at one stroke done 
more to remedy the billboard evil in the residence 
districts of the city than all the laws and ordinances 
previously passed on this subject put together. 
Instead of merely regulating the height, size and 
construction of signs, it frankly recognizes the 
fact that there is no such thing as a billboard re- 
spectable enough to rub elbows with churches, 
schools, and private homes. When hereafter erect- 
ed the billboard must go where it will cause a 
minimum of harm—alongside business buildings 
and industrial establishments. 
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How Zoning Helps Real Estate 


(Continued from page 216) 
nants were formerly limited in their duraticn they 
are now permanent. 

The zoning law in assuring these districts of an 
orderly development in the future has strengthened 
values to a considerable degree. Free from any 
fear of invasion from garages, stores or apartment 
houses, the home owners in these districts are. set- 
tling down to enjoy the relief which the zoning law 
has given them. 

Nearly all the private houses erected in New 
York since the adoption of its zoning law have been 
built in the districts set aside by the law for de- 
tached houses. Nobody cares to run the risk of 
having a garage or a warehouse next to his home 
when he can avoid it. 


The beneficial effect resulting from the zone plan 


is also shown in other ways: vacant land in some 
sections sold until the war intervened at higher 
prices than it did before the adoption of the law. 
New houses now being erected are of a higher type 
and better finish than the old ones in the same dis- 
tricts. The zone plan is proving of inestimable 
value to the private home sections of the city. 

Business streets, too, are feeling the wholesome 
_effects of the law. Keeping business off residential 
streets means keeping it on business streets. Hap- 
hazard development hurts business property as 
much as it does residence property. The sporadic 
store invading quiet home streets not only demor- 
alizes residential values ; in decentralizing the shop- 
ping district it also disintegrates business values. 

The whole purpose of zoning is to encourage the 
erection of the right building in the right place. It 
protects the man who develops his property along 
proper lines against the man who develops his 
property along improper lines. Rightly understood 
zoning means the substitution of an economic, scien- 
tific, efficient community program of city building 
for wasteful, inefficient haphazard growth. 

The first step in zoning is the enactment of en- 
abling legislation. The exact legislation necessary 
in any particular state varies according to the de- 
gree of home rule exercised by cities. In some 
states where cities have very broad powers ot home 
rule no enabling legislation is required. In most 
States, however, cities enjoy only such powers as 
have been specifically granted them by the Legis- 
lature: the powers not expressly conferred upon 
them are denied. The majority of cities are prob- 
ably in this situation. 

After the enactment of the enabling legislation 
comes the appointment of the zoning commission. 
Experience has demonstrated that the best way ac- 
tually to accomplish anything in the way of zoning 


is for the city to appoint in the absence of a city 
planning commission an unpaid commission of rep- 
resentative citizens, this commission having con- 
ferred upon it adequate. authority and money to 
engage the necessary expert help to make a com- 
prehensive survey of the city and to formulate regu- 
lations and lay out districts controlling the heights, 
use and area of buildings throughout the commun- 
ity. Having framed a tentative draft of the regu- 
lations and maps, the commission should hold public 
hearings. Notice of these hearings is generally 
given in the press in the same manner as notice of 
any other proposed ordinance. The suggestions 
made by property owners at these hearings will 
prove of great value to the commission in prepar- 
ing its final report which when thus amended is 
submitted to the city council for consideration. The 
council, of course, holds public hearings on the final 
maps and ordinance reserving the right to amend 
either up to the time the regulations are finally 
enacted. | 

The personnel of the commission is a constantly 
recurring problem to every city that embarks upon 
a zoning program for the character and ability of 
the commission will determine as nothing else the 
success of the work. Shall the commission be com- 
posed of city officials or of representative citizens 
engaged in various lines of work? The primary 
qualification for membership is that a man should 
enjoy the confidence of the community and that he 
should have considerable breadth of vision and a 
judicial attitude of mind. It is what a man is able, 
and not only able but willing and ready to con- 
tribute to the zoning work that should determine 
whether or not he is put on the commission. No 
man should be appointed simply because he happens 
to be a city official, a prominent citizen, or a member 
of a prominent organization. 

Too large a commission is not desirable. The 
difficulty of obtaining a quorum, the necessity for 
many committees and the general shifting of re- 
sponsibility accompanying large bodies all make a 
small commission more effective than a large one. 

Even a large city will seldom, if ever, require a 
commission of more than fifteen. New York had 
sixteen; St. Louis, thirteen; Newark, eleven. A 
commission of seven would probably suffice for 
most cities of a hundred thousand. Towns of ten 
to fifteen thousand might actually find a commis- 
sion of three or five adequate. 

The knowledge of local needs can be obtained 
very much more satisfactorily through conferences 
and meetings with interested parties than by in- 
creasing the size of the commission. Neighborhood 
and taxpayers organizations are glad to appoint 
committee on zoning to co-operate with the com- 
mission in elaborating the regulations for different 
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localities. 
height, use and area of buildings, however, the 
commission will be forced to rely upon the detailed 
data compiled by its staff.. Many people may think 
they know all about their city, and in some cases 
they probably do, but their knowledge cannot take 
the place of maps and charts classifying different 
kinds of buildings in defining the several districts. 


To be most effective a zoning scheme must be 
city wide. Piecemeal zoning inevitably results in 
leaving a large part of the city unzoned and the 
part zoned will be zoned without reference to the 
best interest of the city at large. When the whole 
city is zoned at one time it is possible to treat all 
districts similarly situated and of like character in 
the same manner. When one section of the city 
is zoned at a time this is very difficult, if not quite 
impossible. Each locality being studied separately, 
the regulations adopted will, of course, be drafted to 
suit the idiosyncracies of its own particular de- 
velopment. A comprehensive survey embracing the 
entire city would, however, reveal the presence of 
dozens of localities, each perhaps slightly different 
yet sufficiently alike to be treated together as one 
class. The establishment of a multiplicity of kinds 
of districts, when a few would suffice, serves no 
good purpose—it only creates confusion and tends 
to bring all zoning into disrepute. 

There is also another point to be considered and 
that is the attitude of the courts toward zoning. In 
order that the ordinance passed may have its legal- 
ity sustained it is especially important that every 
care be exercised in framing the proposed regula- 
tions so that they fit local conditions, that they are 
not arbitrary or discriminatory, and that they do 
not fall within the ban of class legislation. Above 
all reasonableness must be the test of both the 
classification and the districts established. Whether 
the legality of any particular zoning scheme will be 
sustained depends more upon the carefulness and 
fairness put into the preparation of the regulations 
than upon a lack in the forward-looking attitude of 
our highest court. 

The question of passing a temporary ordinance 
protecting residential districts appears to come up 
whenever a city considers the adoption of a zon- 
ing ordinance. Once appointed, the zoning com- 
mission will be repeatedly urged to formulate re- 
strictions for certain localities before completing 
plans for the entire city. This the commission 
should consistently refuse to do for when the legal- 
ity of the law is tested in the courts the city will 
be in a much stronger position to defend the scheme 
if it is able to’ say that all the regulations are mu- 
tually interdependent and part of a common plan. 
Of course, it is hard to see sections ruined while 


For exact information concerning the 


protective measures are being formulated but the 
harm done in this respect will prove very small. 
If the commission concerns itself with special dis- 
tricts at the start the injury done in the city at 
large due to the later adoption of the plan will, no 
doubt, be much larger in the aggregate than the 
benefits conferred upon a few scattered residence 
districts temporarily protected. There are also other 
objections to temporary ordinance. Such regula- 
tions having once been imposed, the owners in such 
sections of the city are apt to consider themselves 
adequately protected and lose all interest in the 
final working out of the plan. A tentative plan, 
moreover, is likely to prevent the erection of build- 
ings in sections where they would be allowed in the 
final plan. Persons who have their building pro- 
jects interfered with in this manner will naturally 
be more or less disaffected and oppose the enact- 
ment of any regulations. 

The proposed zoning ordinance just prepared for 
Newark, N. J., establishes several new precedents. 
One of these has to do with building lines, the 
other with the limitation of congestion. As these 
provisions are of more than local interest a few re- 
marks may not be amiss. 

In the past the freedom enjoyed by every owner 
to erect his building on the street line has seriously 
prejudiced the highest residential development of » 
many streets. There is probably nothing that en- 
hances the .attractiveness of a street with private 
homes more than an open strip of ground between 
the street line and the building line. Setting back 
the houses permits the maintenance of a front lawn 
with grass and trees; it shuts out the dust and noise 
of the street ; it promotes family privacy; and it af- 
fords additional light and air. And yet in the ab- 
sence of any obligation binding all the owners 
within a block to observe a minimum setback line, 
each owner has felt it necessary to build his house 
on the street line. His own self-protection has de- 
manded this. If he did not erect his house on the 
sidewalk, his neighbors on either side might. Being 
pocketed between two buildings, his house, instead 
of facing a street, would really front upon an outer 
court. Countless owners trusting to the comity of 
their neighbors have had their values ruined by 
themselves observing the amenities of the district. 


If we wish to preserve the front yards in our 
residence districts we cannot permit a situation to 
continue which rewards the despoiler and_ black- 
jacks the benefactor of a neighborhood. A method 
must be found to protect the house that conforms to 
a minimum setback line. The proposed Newark 
ordinance suggests such a method which, though it 
may not be ideal, still affords a considerable degree 
of production to residence districts. 
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The proposition is briefly this: Where at least 
one-half of the buildings situated on either side of 
a street between two intersecting streets conform 
to a minimum setback no new buildings may be 
erected to project beyond it unless an open space is 
left on each side of the building beyond the set- 
back. Each of these open spaces is required to 
have a minimum width at every point beyond the 
setback equal to at least one per cent. of the width 
of the lot on which the building is situated for each 
one per cent. that the building projects beyond the 
setback. 

The effect of this provision will be absolutely to 
prohibit any new building in a block where half 
the existing buildings observe a minimum setback 
line from projecting beyond half the distance to 
the street or from occupying more than one-quarter 
of the area between the setback line and the street 
line. In actual practice, however, it is doubtful 
whether any building would ever project more than 
one-quarter of the distance to the street. 

It is a strange phenomenon that despite a half 
century fight against bad housing conditions, con- 
gestion of population should proceed at an acceler- 
ated rate in many cities. More improved and en- 
lightened housing legislation may have effected 
higher sanitary standards in the environmert sur- 
rounding the home but it has not checked the ever- 
increasing concentration of population. Indeed, to 
a degree, it has even seemed that this overcrowd- 


ing of the land was due to the very measures which 


were designed to improve conditions. 

In New York, for instance, new bridges and tun- 
nels have only extended the congested area. The 
rapid transit lines extending far out into the corn- 
fields have not dispersed the population. Bridges 
over the rivers, tunnels under the rivers, and sub- 
way and elevated lines everywhere gridironing the 
metropolitan district have all helped each in its turn 
to create new congested centres in the purlieus of 
the city.. . 

How to control congestion is probably as im- 
portant and difficult a problem as any that confronts 
soine cities to-day. Height regulations afford no 
satisfactory solution to the question for even though 
the height limits adopted be as low as it 15 prac- 
ticable to impose, the fact remains that a large num- 
ber of families can be housed in low buildings. Nor 
will area regulations get to the bottom of the mat- 
ter for the court and yard requirements will usually 
be found to admit of the construction of a fifty- 
family house as readily as the erection of a three- 
family house. To prevent an undue congestion of 
population it is becoming increasingly more clear 
that it is necessary to go beyond the imposition of 
height and area regulations. 


Experience shows that in the abserice of any re- 
striction on congestion there is practically no limit 
upon the population that can and will be housed 
on a unit of ground. In New York, for instance, 
the new tenements now being erected accommo- 
date a larger number of persons on a given land 
area than any of the old slum houses on the east 
side. The average density of the tenements erected 
in Manhattan in 1914 was 852 persons per acre 
(counting 4.6 persons to the family). In Brook- 
lyn for the same year it was 697 persons per acre. 
The maximum density was over 1,600 per acre. 
These figures in each case refer to the land within 
the block exclusive of that in streets. Statistics 
show that the maximum is rapidly becoming the 
average. In 1914 there were 119 tenement houses 
containing 4,125 apartments erected in Manhattan. 
These apartments which provided accommodations 
for a population of 18,975 persons, occupied by 
actual measurement a land area of only 22% acres. 
Making due allowance for the area within streets, 
this 1s at the rate of over a half million population 
per square mile. 

To remedy this evil the Newark Commission 
therefore recommends that no dwelling or tenement 
house hereafter erected shall accommodate or make 
provision for more than a given number of families. 
The number in any particular case varies according 
to the district and the size of the lot. Thus in the 
A and B districts the limit expressed on an acreage 
basis 1s 140 families; in the C district 105 fainilies; 
and in the D district 25 families. This is equivalent 
in the A and B districts to eight families on a 
25x100 foot lot, in the C district to six families. In 
the D district it is equivalent to two families on a 
35x100 foot lot. A family is defined as any num- 
ber of individuals living and cooking together on 
the premises as a single housekeeping unit. 

In Newark, and in Eastern cities generally, the 
problem is very much more than one of preserving 
detached house districts. The one-family row 
house and the multi-family house undoubtedly harm 
the private detached house, but the same can be 
said of the big tenement alongside the two or three 
family house. The establishment of one-family de- 
tached house districts, though it limits land-over- 
crowding in these districts, does not restrict it in 
those parts of the city left open to apartments. 
There the owners would be allowed to pile up as 
many apartments as they might choose. 

Keeping all kinds of industry out of residence 
districts 1s expected to go a long way in improving 
social conditions, for zoning offers at one stroke. 
without any expense or any increase of rents, a 
method of protecting such housing standards as we 
have achieved against steady deterioration. It does 
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more than that—in defining the direction and char- 
acter of city growth, it lays the basis for an ever- 
increasing improvement in the social and economic 
conditions affecting the whole community. 


Never has the intimate relationship between 
good housing and successful industry been plainer 
than it is to-day. 

The stabilization of employment conditions and 
the reduction of labor turnover are dependent to a 
larger extent upon what improvement can be ef- 
fected to industrial housing. So long as no protec- 
tion is thrown about the environment of the work- 
man’s home, so long as it is allowed to be hemmed 
in with manufacturing establishments pouring out 


grime, dirt and smoke we can expect slums filled 


with hordes of unskilled nomads who wander from 
plant to plant and from town to town not only 
taking no interest in our civic life but bearing our 
institutions the keenest resentment. If the housing 
of munition and shipyard workers has taught 
nothing else it has taught that a most intimate rela- 
tion exists between social unrest and’ bad housing. 


To man the works we must house the man but 
the environment of the house is of almost as much 
importance to the work as the house itself. {f there 
is no house, the man cannot be housed ; if the house 
is not situated in a congenial neighborhood the 
man will not want to live in the house. 

How zoning can be made of as great help to 
industry as to residence and business is well illus- 
trated in the case of Alameda. Since the adoption 


of its zoning ordinance the city has commenced. 


the construction in its industrial district of a belt 
line railroad, which will serve all factories, con- 
necting them not only with cach of the several 
railroads, thus relieving the factories from domina- 
tion by any one railroad, but with the waterfront 
so that freight can be floated across San Francisco 
Bay in carload lots. A highway, nowhere less than 
100 feet in width, skirting the edge of the industrial 
district throughout the length of the city has also 
been planned. Laid out for the purpose of facili- 
tating the movement of factory traffic, this street 
will be improved in such a manner that its pave- 
ment will stand up under heavy loads and endure 
hard wear. The protection of the district against 
fire, too, is being looked into by the city. So long 
as factories were allowed to locate anywhere in the 
city, it was difficult to serve them with sufficiently 
large water mains. But, now, as factories in the 
future are permitted to be located in only one dis- 
trict, the city can readily afford to give them all 


to 
lo 


the fire protection that conditions may make nec- 
essary. 

That the relative competitive strength of a city 
in the domestic and foreign markets of the world 
is frequently conditioned to quite as great an ex- 
tent by the arrangements of the industries within 
the city as by the availability of raw materials and 
the proximity of a consuming public is just begin- 
ning to dawn upon us, Economical means of trans- 
ferring and distributing freight within the city 
contribute proportionately no less to the develop- 
ment and expansion of its commercial and indus- 
trial hinterland then efficient outside connections 
by rail and water. Heavy terminal costs are as 
much a drag upon a city's prosperity as high freight 
charges. Every cent saved in needless trucking 
means just that much more money available for 
the extension of the city’s commercial and industrial 
radius by rail and water. 

When factories and warehouses are not located 
with reference to freight terminals, a situation 
frequently develops where the downtown streets 
are unnecessarily congested to the inconvenience 
and financial loss of the whole city. A similar 
condition results where mutually interdependent 
industries locate in widely separated parts of the 
city instead of near one another. IJt is maladjust- 
ments of this kind that zoning is designed to 
remedy. 

Among cities similarly situated as to markets and 
raw materials, it is the city in which manufactur- 
ing can be carried on with the lowest overhead ex- 
pense that will be the most prosperous. The city 
that drones along and does nothing to promote its 
industrial development is, in effect, encouraging 
grass to grow on its own streets. Nobody would 
consciously subsidize a competitor, yet every pos- 
sible reduction in operating costs not taken ad- 
vantage of, really constitutes a bounty to a rival 
for it may be the money wasted on needless truck- 
ing and abnormally high insurance premiums which 
enables him.to earn the margin of profit to remain 
in business. 

That a program of industrial zoning and develop- 
ment is essential in every city cannot be questioned. 
For years the pecuniary losses suffered on account 
of unregulated building in certain cities have not 
only equalled but exceeded those suffered from fire. 
The citv that does not protect its citizens against 
fire is generally considered derelict in its sense of 
public duty. The same is rapidly becoming true of 
the city that ‘does not protect its citizens against 
unregulated building. 


Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


In order to suppl 
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Registration of Architects 


Information as to laws for the registration of architects, 
now in force in the following states, may be obtained as 
follows: 

California, State Board of Architecture, Sacramento; 
Colorado, State Board of Examiners of Architects, Den- 
ver; Florida, State Board of Architecture, Jacksonville; 
Idaho, Department of Law Enforcement, Boise; I[linois, 
Department of Education and Registration, Springfheld; 
Louisiana, State Board of Architectural Examiners, New 
Orleans: Michigan, State Board for Registration of Archi- 
tects, Lansing; Montana, Board of Architectural Exam- 
iners, Helena; New Jersey, State Board of Architects, 
Trenton: New York, State Board for Registration of 
Architects, Albany ; North Carolina, State Board of Archi- 
tectural Examination and Registration, Raleigh; Oregon, 
State Board of Architectural Examiners, Portland; Penn- 
sylvania, State Board of Examiners of Architects, Harris- 
burg; South Carolina, State Board of Architectural Ex- 
aminers, Columbia; Utah, State Board of Architecture, 
Salt Lake City; Washington, State Board for Registration 
of Architects, Olympia; Wisconsin, Board of Examiners 
of Architects, Madison. Such laws are pending in Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota and North Dakota. 


Big Paris Building for World Buyers 


London correspondence reveals the following informa- 
tion: Plans for the great Marche du Monde, or meeting 
place for the buyers of the world, which is to be estab- 
lished in Paris in two years, contemplate the erection 
of a vast building nine times the size of Trafalgar Square 
and containing not only 5000 shops but many special fea- 
tures, including the most luxurious club and the largest 
banquet hall in the world. Details of the scheme were 
given by Sir Charles Dundas. secretary of the Association 
of Great Britain and France. 

“The object,” he said, “is to give producers and buyers 
of the world the facility to perform all their transactions 
in one place. 

“It will be the only building in the world where the 
rentals will decrease according to the length of the leases, 
and where the tenants will be considered as valued clients 
and not as objects of speculation. 

“The building will be of six stories, with a frontage 
of 350 feet. It will be nine times the size of Trafalgar 
Square and will cost approximately £4,000,000. 

“This enormous building,” continued Sir Charles 
Dundas, “will contain 5000 shops, the most luxurious club 
in the world for buyers and producers, swimming and 
Turkish baths, gymnasium, restaurant. grill room, roof 
garden, several lecture-rooms, industrial cinema and the 
world’s largest banqueting room. 

“Briefly, what is contemplated is the erection and opera- 
tion of a veritable city, in which it may reasonably be 
estimated there will be a floating population of manufac- 
turers, producers, merchants, buyers and the necessary 
employees, exceeding 30,000 people.” 


our readers with material of current interest, the news and comment appearing tn 
ERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of actual rather 


Sir Charles added that the advantages of this huge 
project to the British buyers and sellers would be enor- 
mous. 

“One of the principal objects of having this world’s 
market in Paris,” he said, “is because the French capital 
is the pivot of the railway centers of Europe, and the 
advice of the buyers of the world has been taken on this 
matter.” 


Mutilating Historic Boston 


Just at the time when Park Commissioner Gallatin ot 
Manhattan announces that the site of the reservoir in 
Central Park will be made into a meadow and not used 
for a stadium or any other construction, word comes from 
Boston that slices are to be cut off from the little old 
Common and that an arcade is to be run under the 
tower of the Old South Church in order to relieve the 
congestion of the streets. 

No spots in America are more crammed with historic 


‘memories than these two, comments the Brooklyn Eagle, 


and the presence of the growth of the city must have 
been intense to force consent to the laying of profane 
hands upon them. Boston Common is the only survival 
we have of the old English custom of common lands, it 
having been laid out originally as a free pasture and 
training ground. The cows and the training days have 
long since departed from it, but it remains an unrestricted 
breathing spot in the very heart of the city, not less sacred 
in the eyes of the Bostonian than the codfish above the 
State House door on the hill which looks down upon it. 
As for Central and Prospect parks they are parvenues, 
flaunting their modern wealth of equipment in the face of 
the dignity of the plain old Common, which stands for 
liberty and not for wealth. Fortunately this historic play- 
ground is not to be seriously injured, merely pared off on 
the Boylston Street and Tremont Street sides so as to give 
more space for trafic without reducing the grass-grown 
area, the change being permitted on condition that no 
further invasion of the Common shall be made. 

The change of the Old South Church will be more dis- 
turbing, but it 1s even more necessary for the convenience 
of the modern city. Fortunately the body of the church, 
now one of the most interesting historic museums in this 
country, 1f not in the world, will not be touched. The 
tower in front will have an arcade built under it for the 
sidewalk, so that the curb of narrow and crowded Wash- 
ington Street can be moved up to the very foot of the 
tower and the width of the present sidewalk added to the 
roadway. 

Boston Common was bought in 1634 by Governor Win- 
throp and others as a common cow pasture and training 
ground, and was one of the several such tracts of com- 
munal lands and planting grounds. To-day it is the sole 
remainder of these ancient commons, other holdings hav- 
ing passed into private hands. 

It was on Boston Common that Revolutionary soldiers 
drilled: from its limits at Park Square, then the Back 
Bay in fact as well as in name and now “made land,’ the 
British started for Lexington on April 19, 1775. On the 
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common the British mustered their forces to attack 
Bunker Hill and’ British artillerymen set their guns on 
Flagstaff Hill during the siege of Boston. Colonial expe- 
ditions set out against Louisburg and Quebec from the 
old common, and Massachusetts regiments assembled there 
prior to going to the front in the Civil War. 





Ceramics 


Perhaps no more than one person in ten knows what 
the word “ceramic” means; probably not one in a hun- 
dred appreciates all it implies in its modern, practical 
bearings, states Edwin E. Hollenback, president of the 
Master Builders’ Exchange of Philadelphia. The work of 
the members of the American Ceramic Society now em- 
braces not only the potter’s art, to which it was originally 
limited, but also every branch of industry concerned with 
the working into form and the burning into permanent 
shape of silicate rocks and non-metallic minerals. It 
ranges from sewer pipe, common brick and terra cotta to 
spark plugs and optical glass. It embraces the foundation 
stones of modern building. Before the outbreak of the 
World War, and even during the initial stages of the 
war’s progress, ceramic products held fourth place in the 
list of manufactures. Their total amounted in value to 
$400,000,000 as recently as 1914. 

The products incident to-the field of hardware and their 
distribution come home to everyone as intimately, for 
they include the carpenter’s hammer as well as the 
farmer’s plow, and they enter into the construction of the 
home, the factory and the office building. 

People everywhere are affected in the prices they pay, 
in their health and in every phase of living and working 
by the developments in the countless departments of mod- 
ern ceramics. 





American Skyscrapers to Replace 
Dickens’ Slums 


London’s greatest rookery district, valued at more than 
$1,000,000,000, formerly a portion of the estate of the 
Duke of Bedford, has been put on the market to a power- 
ful American syndicate. 

The district includes the historic Covent Garden Mar- 
ket, the Drury Lane Theatre, the Waldorf Hotel and the 
famous Bow Street police station. 

All of these places are familiar to thousands of Amer- 
icans. 

The transaction is one of the greatest in the history 
of London’s realty market. It follows on the heels of 
the acquisition of the Aldwich Island site by the Bush 
Terminal interests of New York, paying an annual rent 
of $220,000. 

The territory is situated in the heart of Dickens’ Lon- 
don, being bounded by the King’s Way, the Strand, Queen 
Anne Street and Longacre. 

It contains the century-old slums which the American 
syndicate proposes to clear and replace by modern busi- 
ness skyscrapers. 


A National Architect Whom Time 
Almost Erased 


Our article in the Dec. 24 issue under the above caption 
was a review of a paper originally written by Charles C. 
Wilson, Columbia, S. C. Mr. Wilson’s identity with the 
account was inadvertently omitted. 


Advocates Municipalization of 
Hospitals 


The municipalization of voluntary hospitals is advo- 
cated by Dr. Duncan Forbes, medical officer of health of 
Brighton, England, in The Hospital Gazette. He admits 
that people owe a debt of gratitude to the voluntary sub- 
scribers, but since it is the same people every time who 
are the large subscribers, and since hospitals are getting 
so expensive, he feels that the taxpayer should be made 
to pay instead of the few large subscribers. 

The establishment of state or municipal hospitals would 
lead, in his opinion, (1) “to an cquitable distribution of 
the burden of upkeep; (2) to a less wasteful method of 
collection of funds; (3) to a more equal distribution of 
beds to which patients would be admitted on doctors’ 
certificates according to the urgency of their cases, and 
not by subscribers’ letters as at present; (4) to an early 
general increase in the number of hospital beds main- 
tained; (5) to an improved medical service; (6) to closer 
co-ordination of municipal and hospital work.” 


F or. Better Administration of Forest 
Policies 


In an effort to do its share to secure economy in state 
affairs and a reduction of waste, particularly by avoiding 
duplication of effort in various state institutions, the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse has 
asked Conservation Commissioner George D. Pratt to call 
a state conference of all state agencies involved in forest 
advancement, for a delimitation of the respective fields of 
the various institutions. That the conference be called at 
the earliest possible date is the hope of the College of 
Forestry, in order that a program for the coming season 
may be outlined. 

Commissioner Pratt has previously indicated his belief 
that there should be some such conference, at which ar- 
rangements might be made to prevent duplication of effort 
by such organizations as the State Conservation Commis- 
sion, the College of Forestry, and the department of 
forestry of the State College of Agriculture at Ithaca. 
The present danger is that the various state institutions 
interested in forestry will overlap in their activities, and 
instead of conserving state funds by operating each along 
a definite specific line, will duplicate effort, and at the 
same time fail in doing specific work which should be 
done for the good of the entire state. The New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse has already avoided 
some such duplication by giving up its forest nurseries 
where trees were formerly grown for the state, believing 
that the furnishing of forest nursery stock was a prov- 
ince of the Conservation Commission, and not of an edu- 
cational institution. 

“The need is now so great for real constructive work. 
and the requirements of the various state institutions so 
great, that we should by all means avoid duplication of 
effort between various state agencies,” said Dean Hugh 
P. Baker, in announcing the request for a conference on 
this subject, “and we believe that a harmonious agree- 
ment can be reached by such a conference. 

“The New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
thas believed from its inception that the most rigid econ- 
omy should be maintained, and it was on this theory that 
during the war years we actually cut down our requests 
for state assistance. when other state institutions con- 
tinued to ask steadily increasing appropriations for their 
work.” 
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Inter-Relation of Building Commis- 
sions in New York State 


A bill has been introduced by Assemblyman Charles F. 
Mos of Albany, N. Y., creating a commission to select 
sites for state buildings in the city of Albany. This com- 
mission is to consist of the Trustees of Public Buildings, 
the State architect and the Board of Contract and Supply 
of the City of Albany, and is created for the purpose of 
promoting architectural and landscape uniformity and 


unity of action between the state and the city by the ~ 


adoption of a plan for the development of land now 
owned or hereafter to be purchased by the state for the 
erection of state buildings. This commission is also to be 
authorized to consider the question of the use of the 
property heretofore purchased for the proposed new state 
office building for a state park. 


Plans for Rehabilitating Tuscany 


Future American tourists in Tuscany will imagine them- 
selves suddenly transported to California, if the plans of 
the American Red Cross now under way for rehabilitating 
the district recently laid waste by the earthquake mate- 
rialize. As soon as news of the disaster reached American 
Red Cross headquarters in Italy, states Modern Hospital, 
relief parties were dispatched to Tuscany, the list of work- 
ers including two contractors. American Red Cross and 
Italian contractors discussed plans for rebuilding the de- 
vastated area, and the Americans recommended the low, 
solidly built type of house popular in California—of stone 
or concrete, with roof firmly attached. 

While awaiting the decision of the Italian Government 
the natives are being housed in tents and portable houses. 
The portable house manufactured by the Red Cross in 
France, co-operating with the Friends’ Unit and the 
French Government, has preved invaluable in this emer- 
gency. <A large shipment of these houses was sent to the 
stricken district immediately upon receipt of news of the 
earthquake, and with hammer and nails they were soon 
erected. Instructions for erection accompanied each house, 
so that even an inexperienced workman could put it up 
without difficulty. 


Bishop to Approve War Memorials 


Lonpon, Feb. 3.—Delightful British parish churches of 
Norman design are being spoiled by war memorials of 
typical twentieth century design, according to the bishop 
of Chelmsford. To erect these memorials, said the bishop, 
wrong-minded patriots took away a portion of the 
churches’ most picturesque masonry and substituted some- 
thing modern which was hideous, and which spoiled the 
whole outline of the buildings. 

In the future permission of the bishop of the diocese 
must be obtained before a memorial may be instituted. 


England Builds 


Tilbury, England, has begun a great housing scheme 
involving an expenditure of £1,500,000 for the benefit of 
transport workers at the docks. 

It is proposed to erect 1520 houses, which will be 
equipped with baths and all modern appliances for sani- 
tation and comfort. These buildings will be grouped about 
a triangular central park. 


“Roman de la Rose” Scripts Found 
in French Peasant’s Garden 


The “Roman de la Rose,” one of the most priceless 
possessions of the Meaux Museum, has been found, it is 
learned from the Publtc Ledger of Philadelphia. It was 
stolen when on its way back to Meaux from the place of 
safety to which it had been removed at the time of the 
German offensive in 1918. The precious manuscript was 
discovered in a thorn bush near the railway line at 
Chatillon Sur-Seine. 


One morning a workman, whose garden abuts on the 
line, found an old book in his garden. He gave no atten- 
tion to the find, which did not interest him until he hap- 
pened, casually, to read in a newspaper of the theft of 
the rare manuscript. Thereafter he made a search, with 
the result that all the missing manuscripts have been 
found. They are damaged slightly by rain, but can be 
restored. " 


It seems that the rare medizval treasures had been 
packed in chocolate boxes and the thieves thought they 
were getting something good to eat. One can picture their 
chagrin on finding merely manuscripts, and their greater 
chagrin when they discover now they have let slip one of 
the most valuable rarities in the world to Bibliophiles. 


Spain Introduces the Skyscraper 


At a recent conference of property owners and archi- 
tects in Bilbao, Spain, it was decided that owing to the 
great increase in land values there, twenty and _ thirty- 
story buildings will be built hereafter. 


. 
Government Needs Draftsmen 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
that the Government is in need of a large number of 
draftsmen of various kinds. It is stated that fully 1000 
draftsmen were appointed in the Government service dur- 
ing the last calendar year. During this period of recon- 
struction technical men are especially needed. Besides 
draftsmen there are openings for surveyors and com- 
puters, also assistant and associate engineers, electrical, 
mechanical, civil, chemical, and ceramic. 


Further information and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Board at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Seattle, or San Francisco, or from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Picture Bought for Song in South 
Africa May Be Priceless 


A British army officer recently purchased for seven and 
one-half shillings ($1.80) in a Pretoria auction room a 
picture which art critics believe to be a missing Rem- 
brandt—a work of priceless value. The picture, portray- 
ing the Crucifixion, has been sent to advisors of the great 
art gallery at The Hague for examination. The theory 
is that the picture was brought to South Africa by a 
member of a family of Dutch noblemen who were patrons 
of Rembrandt. 
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Competition for the Capitol Building 
for the State of Nebraska 


A preliminary program approved by the Nebraska Sub- 
Committee on Competitions of the American Institute of 
Architects and adopted by the Nebraska Capitol Building 
Commission has been issued. The final stage proposed 
in this competition is to be confined to the three pre- 
miated in the preliminary stage and seven, more or less, 
to be chosen from outside the state and invited by the 
Commission to compete. The names of the competitors 
in the final competition have not yet been announced. 
Fach competitor in the final stage with the exception of 
the winner will receive $2,000, payable immediately after 
the award has been made. Thomas R. Kimball of Omaha, 
Neb., and president of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, has been retained as professional adviser. It is the 
intention to judge and evaluate the competing drawings, 
theses and cost statements before the identity of the 
authors is disclosed. The Commission will appoint at the 
close of the preliminary stage of the competition a com- 
petent architect from outside the state to act with it as 
a jury to determine the winners in the preliminary stage. 
Judgment will be first rendered on the anonymous show- 
ing cost as of two-thirds the value of the whole, the iden- 
tied exhibits being evaluated thereafter separately and 
final award made on the average of the two. Further 
information as to this competition may be obtained by 
addressing George E. Johnson, acting secretary, Nebraska 
Capitol Building Commission, Lincoln, Neb. 


Obituary 


John C. Olmsted, widely known landscape architect, 
who designed many exposition grounds and park systems 
throughout the country, died at his home in Brookline, 
Mass., in his sixty-eighth year. He planned the grounds 
of the World’s Fair at Chicago, and exhibitions at Seat- 
tle and Winnipeg, Manitoba. Park systems laid out by 
him include those at Boston, Chicago (South Parks), 
Buffalo, Rochester, N. Y., Hartford, Conn., Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Seattle and Spokane. 

Mr. Olmsted was a nephew and the adopted son of 
Frederick Law Olmsted, the landscape architect of Cen- 
tral Park, whose partner he became in 1898, and with 
whom he was associated in his most notable work. 


Personals 


Francis Averkamp has moved his offices from 63 Park 
Row, New York, to 600 West 181st Street, same city. 


James Earle Miller, for fifteen months lieutenant in 
the Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, has reopened offices 
for architectural practice at 23 South Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. Samples and catalogues desired. 


M. Leo Elliott, formerly of Bonfoey & Elliott, archi- 
tects, and later in the service, has now opened offices in 
the Hampton Building, Tampa, Fla., for architectural 
practice. Catalogues and samples are desired. 


H. L. Wardner and George D. Tesch announce the dis- 
solution of the firm of Wardner & Tesch. Mr. Ward- 
ner continues his practice in the’ office at 508 Everett 
Building, Akron, Ohio. Mr. Tesch has opened offices at 
404 Everett Building and desires catalogues. 


Architects Dittoe, Fahnestock & Ferber have opened 
offices in the Conrad Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. This was 
stated: in our issue of Dec. 24 with the name Garber for 
Ferber. Mr. Frederick W. Garber is still of the firm of 
Garber & Woodward, Union Central Building, Cincinnati. 


Paul S. Robinette, Louis U. Bruyere and Donald E. A. 
Cameron, employees of the late Thomas F. Huber, archi- 
tect, of Toledo, Ohio, have taken over and are carrying 
on his practice under the name of Robinette-Bruyere- 
Cameron, architects and engineers, at the same location, 
Suite 755, Spitzer Building, Toledo, Ohio. The new 
partnership will be pleased to receive literature and sam- 
ples from the building material houses as well as to meet 
their representatives. 


Mr. Fred B. O’Connor, who has been with the archi- 
tectural department of the State of New York as special 
architectural designer for the past fifteen years, has re- 
signed to accept the position of chief draftsman and office 
manager for Russell and King, architects, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. O’Connor has personally designed some of the most 
important State buildings and institutions in New York 
State. Some of his best work is expressed in Cornell 
Drill Hall, Ithaca; Troop B Armory, Albany, and the de- 
velopment of Sing Sing and Wingdale prisons. 


News from Various Sources 


Northern Manitoba is on the threshold of a develop- 
ment era. <A railway is to be built into the Athapapusko 
Lake country, and a smelter to be established. <A city 
of 20,000 people is expected to spring up in the next three 
years. : 

* * * 


It is understood that an application will be made shortly 
to the Dominion Railway Commissioners for an increase 
in freight rates; an advance of 20 per cent all round 
will probably be asked for, and if it is granted it will 
have an important bearing upon the cost of living and 
the entire fiscal situation. 

* * * 


Dr. Reusch, Austrian Minister of Finance, in request- 
ing the Assembly to sanction the immediate appropriation 
of 2,750,000,000 crowns, largely for the purpose of pur- 
chasing food, disclosed that $48,000,000 of the American 


loan: has become exhausted. 
* * x 


Holyoke, Mass., has a rehabilitation school where dis- 
abled veterans of the World War can learn trades to 
make themselves self-supporting. Holyoke furnishes the 
building, the machinery and the money. The school is in 
an eight-room building. It has accommodations for re- 
training men in the following numbers: Machine shop 
practice, 55 or 60; drafting, 15; pattern-making, 5; car- 
pentry, 10; composition and press work, 6. The school 


‘ will bring the men back to at least their former earning 


capacity. 
x x * 

The American Academy of Fine Arts, overlooking Rome 
from the Janiculum Hill, has resumed its normal work. 
Those students who did their duty during the war have 
laid aside their uniforms and with added fervor have 
taken up the brush and chisel. The American Academy 
is by degrees, as the passport regulations become easier. 
filling up. It now has twenty students and expects soon 
to have the normal number of twenty-five. It is already 
so pressed for room that they have had to put a few 
women students in a nearby villa. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Condition of Economics with Reports of Special Correspondents 
in Prominent Regional Centers 


aT HERE seems much promise in the policy formulated 
by the committee of labor relations of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. Their p!an suggesting constructive 
work is being directed toward reaching the necessary har- 
mony between labor and employers. “Representative ne- 
gotiations” is their term used to replace “collective bar- 
gaining” and, as defined, is a provision for negotiations 
between employer and a committee of his employees aided, 
if they so desire, by an advisor of their own choosing. 
The plan is an adaptation of the methods of the railroad 
brotherhoods as well as those of the “shop committee.” 

The plan opposes compulsion by employer or employee 
to maintain union or non-union shops, but allows for the 
possibilities of mutual agreement upon matters of this 
character. It recognizes that the eight-hour day has be- 
come more or less standard. But probably its most im- 
portant declaration is that the right of the public to 
service is above the employee’s right to strike or the 
employer's right to “lock out” and that it advocates un- 
interrupted service to the public pending settlement of 
disputes and proposes publication of facts relating to 
labor controversies that the public may be advised of the 
merits. 

All this seems a simpie exhibition of common. sense. 
The New York Sun made a calculation that the loss 
through strikes in 1919 was $2,000,000,000, of which capi- 
tal lost $1,.266,357,450 and labor $723,478,300. The public’s 
loss in money and inconvenience is not computed. Figures 
announced by the U. S. Shipping Board are of a loss by 
strikes during the month of January amounting to $37,- 
000,000. This figure also takes no account of the losses 
to the public due to congestions in the ports, spoilage of 
perishable cargo and the delays of food and _ supplies. 
Such abso‘ute and public waste is plain folly. 


HILE it is true that labor has succeeded in securing 

the elimination of the anti-strike clause from the 
railroad legislation: having the right to strike does not 
mean that they will use that right. The Grand Chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is a member 
of the Cleveland committee which has placed the public’s 
right to service first. 

So wide-spread is the realization of the great need for 
production and so loud the demand for housing through- 
out the whole country that it becomes difficult to believe 
that labor unions will be willing to face the adverse public 
opinion which a stoppage of work would entail. 

The present outlook is dark in Chicago, but the men 
cannot fail to hear the note struck by the committee of 
labor relations of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
nor the response of the long-suffering public who are 
quite unable to judge whether the claims of striking work- 
men are, or are not, just. They only know that their 
urgent wants are not satisfied nor given even the slightest 
attention. While so many people live in hoteis or board- 
ing houses with goods, furniture, pictures and books ir 
storage, waiting for an apartment to be finished that they 
may move in and live in comfort—and the unfhmished 
apartment stands day after day unfinished and idle— 
there is a limit to patience and there is a growth of vig- 
orous public sentiment. The lesson, obviously, has little 
to do with the way the profits of production are to be 
divided between capital and labor, but upon production it 
is insistent. 


Wages and Production. 


It is said by The Wall Street Journal: ‘There is evi- 
dence that projectors of building enterprises have to a 
great extent abandoned the idea of waiting for a fall in 
prices. High costs as a factor retarding construction are 
not given the attention that they were a year ago. Al- 
though costs are now higher than ever before, the belief 
is quite general that there can be no material ‘reduction 
in the near future and many building enterprises planned 
in the last three years will be started this year.” 

This is substantiated in many ways. It means that 
capital accepts its part of the responsibility to satisfy the 
imperative demand for building production and is going 
ahead despite all the practical difficulttes of the present 
and the risks that future returns from such expenditures 
may be inadequate. Despite the objection which 1s voiced 
against increases in rent to a point where legislation is 
being brought to bear upon “rent profiteering.” Taxes, 
with the increase of the cost of government, seem likely 
to become even more expense, and yet so insistent ts the 
demand for housing and factory space that work is con- 
tracted to tremendous values. 

The $235,000,000 reported by the Seventh Federal Re- 
serve District as work contracted for during January, 
even if divided in half to allow for the increase in com- 
parative costs, is $52,000,000 higher than the average for 
that month during the ten years preceding and a gain of 
78 per cent over that average. This 78 percent is not an 
inflated total but shows capital available for so much of 
an increase in production. 

According to the U. S. Department of Labor, average 
wages have increased 61 per cent in the past ten years 
while the regular hours of labor have decreased by 8 per 
cent per week. The wages of a mason’s laborer in New 
York have increased during that period from $1.50 to 
$6.50 a day. But the most discouraging phase of the sit- 
uation is that generally throughout the attitude of labor, 
there can be found no endeavor to increase production 
and thus make the necessities of life more plentiful and 
available for all, but there is instead a feeling that wealth 
is the money which passes from hand to hand and for 
which they give just so many hours of their time. How 
that time is spent is not regarded by them as their re- 
sponsibility. What happens to the material which passes 
through their hands is apparently not their greatest in- 
terest. This, decidedly, is not good craftsmanship. It is 
a waste comparable to the wastage of strikes and in this 
case accountable almost wholly to the lack of responsi- 
bility of the mechanic. The cause seems fundamental 
in our national character. Are we called a nation of 
materialists because we haven't the slightest respect for 
material? We have gotten on in a way nouveau riche. 
But our natural resources are not unlimited as we shall 
have some day to learn and it is not too early to start 
now. 

In England, an association is developing equally sup- 
ported between the employers and the building trades; a 
conference, so to speak, for the development of construc- 
tive ideas and methods of work. It takes no cognizance 
whatever of the arbitration of wage disputes but centers 
solely upon the development of working conditions which 
shall increase production and the standing and reputa- 
bility of the trades. English radicalism 1s strongly col- 
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ored nowadays with the guild idea. If it leads the men 
who work with their hands toward finer craftsmanship, 
if the mechanic gets to think better of his work in life and 
less bitterly of the silly extravagances of the rich, the 
progress of improved living conditions for all the people 
will make strides. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


Cuicaco.—Only a few days ago the Associated General 
Contractors’ Convention in Chicago announced that “a 
building boom amounting to $6,000,000,000 and lasting five 
years, which is expected to relieve the shortage of dwell- 
ings, is.to be launched in the spring.” An announcement 
which referred to the whole nation, including Chicago. 

Since then two things have happened in Chicago. The 
leaders among the building trades unions got their heads 
together and decided to make a blanket demand for $1.25 
per hour for all union men in the building industry: car- 
penters, plumbers, masons, etc. This increase was to be 
asked despite the fact that the carpenters only last fall 
were given an increase to $1 an hour for an eight-hour 
day—after they had remained out on strike for ten weeks 
and delayed building at a critical time. 

Then, added to this complication, is the steady increase 
in the cost of building materials which climb from week 
to week until they are almost prohibitive in some regards. 
Coupled with these labor and material difficulties is the 
lack of sufficient transportation to enable the needed build- 
ing construction to proceed. That the return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership on March 1, will further com- 
plicate matters is almost certain, for the public will de- 
mand more of the carriers and expect immediate relief 
from the shortcomings of federal control. 

But so far as Chicago is concerned the outlook just at 
this time is not very rosy and it looks as though the 
“building boom” is to be delayed. Already several million 
dollars’ worth of improvements which were planned have 
been ordered held in abeyance until the owners can figure 
with some degree of accuracy as to the probable costs. 

Voters of Chicago have approved a bond issue of $20,- 
000,000 to begin work on the Lake Front improvement 
which is to extend over a period of fifteen years. This 
is the biggest public improvement ever undertaken by 
Chicago and ultimately will mean practically a rebuilding 
of the city. The city council also has passed the zoning 
ordinance which will be worked out in conjunction with 
the general city plan. 

Conditions affecting the steel market changed but little 
during the past week. Curtailment of operations is still 
heing forced owing to the car shortage and the railroad 


embargoes which are being felt by practically every steel 
company in the eastern part of the country. 

Reports seem to indicate that there was a slight de- 
crease in the demand during the past week, but this 13 
not considered significant \as it is probably due to the 
fact that inasmuch as the mills are sold out for months 
ahead a policy of waiting has been adopted with regard 
to accepting new contracts. Consumers have found their 
recent orders are being declined and they are therefore 
deciding to wait for some new development which would 
bring about a different situation, at least temporarily. 
Some of the largest consumers have recently expressed 
the opinion that prices will not come down for more than 
a year and that it should be the policy of all users to 
place their orders for future requirements. 

Official trade figures confirm statements made here that 
there had been a decrease in structural steel buying during 
January. It is shown that orders placed amounted to 75 
per cent of capacity, compared with 85 per cent in De- 
cember.- February is likely to be somewhat below Janu- 
ary, according to some authorities, although a rush of 
buying between now and the end of the month might 
change that prospect. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SAN Francisco.—No particular change occurred in the 
local markets for building materials this week. Prices 
remain as they were quoted the week previous, but vari- 
ous items of material are steadily becoming more difficult 
to obtain. 

The San Francisco architects and contractors find it 
extremely hard to get hold of steel in the quantity and 
shape which they need. In fact, the steel situation is so 
acute just now that a number of contracts have been 
placed, of necessity, aside until the market is not so tight. 

In spite of material problems, however, butlding activi- 
ties are still forging ahead, growing steadily in volume, 
with indications of at least another twelve months of 
housing shortage. 

Brick and clay manufacturers report that they are be- 
hind on orders and there is some speculation as to whether 
the demand can be entirely supplied even after the open- 
ing of the plants for the 1920 season. 

Unless weather conditions interfere, lumber interests 
will put their mills into operation a little earlier this year. 
If the winter continues mild as it has been so far this will 
be possible. While local offices are hard pressed to meet 
orders, there are hopes of easing up the market as soon 
as the new cut is ready for delivery. According to pres- 
ent reports, prices will show an upward tendency and will 
maintain a high level for an indefinite period. 
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National Conference on Concrete House Construction, 


Chicago, February 


CONCRETE, that ancient yet modern material 
C of construction, has been fast coming into 
its own. During its development, there 
have sprung up, mushroom like, numerous concerns 
connected in some way with the industry. These 
have consisted of cement manufacturers, con- 
tractors, manufacturers of concrete handling and 
other machinery and those turning out various 
cement products, such as the cement block. 
These allied yet separate organizations have grown, 
each along its own line, and each independent to a 
large extent of the other. Naturally, such a devel- 
opment did not make for the best interests of con- 
crete, and it remained for those who organized and 
carried through the National Conference on Con- 
crete House Construction to correlate the efforts of 
all interested in such construction, to the end that 
the production of much needed houses might be 
expedited. 

While reinforced concrete has been used to a 
large extent in the construction of commercial build- 
ings, it has been made use of to a limited extent 
only in house construction. There have been sev- 
eral “housing schemes” in which concrete has been 
used partially or exclusively for the structural part 
of the buildings, such for instance as the Ingersoll 
houses at Phillipsburg, N. J., the Unit Construction 
Company’s work at Youngstown, Ohio, the Van 
Guilder type of wall construction at the Carnegie 
Steel Company’s housing development at Steelton, 
Ohio, or the houses at Donora. But these have 
been the exceptions not the rule. 

Realizing that the demand for homes was greater 
than could be met by the use of the usual types of 
construction, and believing, as a result of the al- 
ready successful use of concrete in house construc- 
tion, that its employment should be increased, many 
allied organizations combined their efforts in 
planning and carrying out the National Conference: 

No attempt will be made to give a detailed report 
of the proceedings here, but mention of the papers 


17, 18 and ‘19, 1920 


presented, some of which will be published in part 
at a later date, will give some idea of the scope and 
aims of the conference. 

At the opening session, February 17, three papers 
were read, as follows: 

(1) “Housing Needs from the Viewpoint of In- 
dustry.” By John Glass, Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore. 

This was an excellent paper bringing out the 
correlation between industrial production and 
proper housing. 

(2) “Moral Aspects of the Housing Problem.” 
By John M. Vander Muelen, D.D., Oak Park, II. 

Mr. Vander Muelen emphasized the fact that the 
home owner becomes a national asset. There is 
no better way to calm industrial unrest and prevent 
the spread of Bolshevism, than to induce employees 
to invest their savings in homes. Another point 
which received emphasis was the desirability of 
building individual houses instead of the multi-fam- 
ily type. This is an essential feature of a success- 
ful industrial housing scheme. 

(3) “The Status of the Concrete House as Re- 
gards Building Codes.” By Fred W. Lumis, Build- 
ing Commissioner, Springfield, Mass. 

The salient feature of this paper was its em- 
phasis of the lack of building codes covering con- 
crete house construction, and the need of formulat- 
ing a standard and well considered code which 
might be adopted by all municipalities. 

In the evening an informal joint dinner was held | 
with the following organizations: The Building 
Officials’ Conference, the American Concrete In- 
stitute, Associated General Contractors of America, 
Concrete Products Association, Concrete Block 
Machinery Association. The speakers were John 
J. Murphy, Ex-Tenement House Commissioner, 
New York; Hon. James P. Goodrich, Governor of 
Indiana; James J. Davis, Pittsburgh, Director-Gen- 
eral, Loyal Order of Moose. 

At the second session, February 18 (afternoon), 
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papers were presented by Irving K. Pond, Archi- 
tect and Henry Holsman, Architect. Mr. Pond’s 
paper was published in full in the AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT issue of February 11, 1920. 

Reports were submitted by various committees 
at the evening session. The several methods of 
financing home building were presented by James 
F. Basiger. Among the other things he mentioned 
the Calder Bill now pending in Congress, which 
proposes to establish governmental aid to the home 
builder in a manner somewhat similar to that now 
given the farmer by the Home Loan Banks. Wal- 
ter A. Hull reported on fire prevention. 

An interesting paper -entitled “New Develop- 
ments in Surface-Treated Concrete and Stucco,” 
by J. C. Pearson, U. S. Bureau of Standards and 
J. J. Earley, Sculptor, Washington, D. C., was also 
read and is of sufficient interest to warrant its pres- 
entation in full at a later date. 

On February 19 (morning) a joint session with 
the Concrete Products Association was held. 

The subject of farm housing was presented by 
K. J. T. Ekblaw. 

An interesting paper on “Concrete and Cement 
Roofings” by D. Helmuth, indicated that consider- 
able progress is being made in the manufacture of 
a satisfactory cement roofing tile. 

“Insulation and Damp-proofing of Concrete 
Walls” was presented by Noland D. Mitchell, Struc- 
tural Engineer, Supervising Architect’s Office, 
U. S. Treasury Department. This is an important 
phase of house construction. 

During the afternoon session the reports were 
made by the following: Committee on Monolithic 
Houses, Leslie H. Allen, Chairman; Committee on 
Unit Constructed Houses, J. J. Boyd, Jr., Chair- 
man, and the Committee on Plastered and Gunite 
Concrete Houses, Emil G. Perrot, Chairman. 

In order to further promote the objects of the 
conference the following standing committees were 
appointed : 

Committee on Architecture and Design (Joint 
committee representing Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects and Illinois Chapter American Institute of 
Architects): Robert Spencer, Chairman; Melville 
C. Chatten, John Reed Fugard, Bernhard C. Green- 
gard, Ira W. Hoover, George C. Nimmons, Irving 
K. Pond. 

Committee on Monolithic Houses: Leslie H. 
Allen, Springfield, Mass., Chairman ; A. C. Irwin, 
Chicago, Secretary, and nine members. 


Committee on Unit Constructed Houses: W.W. 
Boyd, Jr., St. Louis, Chairman; A. C. Irwin, Chi- 
cago, Secretary, and four members. 

Committee on Concrete Block Houses: R. F. 
Havlik, Mooseheart, Ill., Chairman; E. S. Hanson, 
Chicago, Secretary, and thirty-two members. 

. Committee on Plastered and Gunite Houses: 
Emile G. Perrot, Philadelphia, Chairman; J. V. 
Schaefer, Chicago, Secretary, and four members. 

Committee on Concrete and Cement Roofings: 
D. Helmuth, Cleveland, Chairman; E. L. Stephani, 
Chicago, Secretary, and seven members. 

Committee on Fire Protection: \Valter A. Hull, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman; J. E. Freeman, Chi- 
cago, Secretary, and five members. 

Committee on Financing Homes: James F. 
Basiger, Chicago, Chairman; Leslie H. Allen, 
Springfield, Mass., Secretary, and six members. 

Committee on Farm Housing: K. J. T. Ekblaw, 
Chicago, Chairman; W. G. Kaiser, Chicago, Secre- 
tary, and six members. 

Those who attended look forward with expec- 
tancy to a second conference which will undoubt- 
edly result. 

It is clearly realized by all who are allied with 
concrete construction, that it is not by any means a 
cure-all for building ills, but that it has a rightful 
and legitimate place in the building industry. It 
may not always be suitable to construct the struc- 
tural part of a building entirely of concrete and in 
such cases it must be combined with other materials 
to produce a suitable structure. In places where 
sand and gravel are plentiful, it would seem to have 
an economic advantage over other products manu- 
factured at a distance. 

Probably no more comprehensive and well con- 
sidered argument setting forth the use and abuse 
of concrete in construction has been presented 
than was set forth by Irving K. Pond, F. A. I. A., 
past president of the Institute, previously re- 
ferred to. 

Concrete houses do not necessarily require ex- 
treme standardization to produce economy. Any 
type of construction which will not readily yield 
itself to the architect’s conception of what a home 
should be is not one which will commend itself to 
him. The further development of concrete homes 
along truly artistic as well as economical, sanitary 
and fire preventive lines will indeed Be a notable 
step in advance, and such a result, it is felt, has 
been brought nearer realization by the work of the 
conference just closed. 
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American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
Holds Annual Meeting in New York City 


V VHE twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventila- 
ting Engineers, held at the Engineering So- 

ciety Building, 29 West 39th St., New York City, 

Jan. 27 to 29, 1920, proved to be one of the 

most lively and interesting as well as the most 

largely attended of any of the meetings so far 
held. 

E. Vernon Hill, of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. as 

The outgoing president, Walter. S. Timmis, in 
opening the first business session of the conven- 
tion, reviewed events of the past year, as related 
to the heating and ventilating industry, and urged 
putting into action the motto “Let Us Work.” 

A number of interesting and instructive papers 
were read and discussed. John R. Allen, in charge 
of the research laboratory, presented a paper on 
“‘Heat Losses From Direct Radiation,’ as well as 
one on “Determination of Radiant Heat Given Off 
by a Direct Radiator.” The experiments from 
which data for these papers were derived covered 
a wide range of radiators and included tests on 

various forms. 

One of the sessions was entirely sevaiee to 
papers on ventilation, and considerable discussion 
took place relative to the merits of Natural versus 
Artificial Ventilation. E. L. Hallett of St. Louis, 
presented a paper entitled “An Advance in Air 
Conditioning in School Buildings” and stated that 
ozone apparatus had been used with good effect 
in a downtown school in St. Louts where the 
attendance was made up of children of the foreign 
element, and the result from a questionnaire sub- 
niitted to teachers and principals asking their opin- 
ion of the system was a statement that the attend- 
ance was better, that they did not feel so fatigued, 
that the children were less restless and that they 
did better work, and the efficiency of the apparatus 
was splendid. In answer to several inquiries Mr. 
Hallett stated that data on the system was avail- 
able from the Board of Education of St. Touts, 
and could be obtained at any time. 

At the evening session of Jan. 28, papers 
devoted to heating boilers were presented, includ- 
ing two dealing with the magazine feed boiler, one 
of which by Charles F. Newport dealt with its 
relation to fuel conservation and the other by E. 
C. Molby covered the development of this type 
of boiler. Both were vigorously discussed. 

In the discussion of the subject of boilers, con- 
siderable criticism was voiced as to the construc- 
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tion of chimney flues. Boiler manufacturers and 
heating engineers stated the impossibility of -the 
heating apparatus functioning properly unless 
the flue was of the proper size and height and also 
was well constructed. The opinion was expressed 
that leaking flues are the source of more Heatitie 
trouble than any other one item. 

The morning session of Jan. 29 was devoted 
largely to papers dealing with the use of fuel 
oil. This topic was preceded by the presentation 
of a paper on the prevention of corrosion of pipe, 
by F. N. Speller and W. H. Walker. The paper 
dealt largely with a de-activating apparatus through 
which the water first passes prior to entering the 
piping sysem. The results of experiments were 
set forth. 

The papers presented dealing with the topic of 
fuel oil were as follows: Oil as a Fuel for Boilers 
and Furnaces, by H. H. Fleming; Oil Fuel, by 
F. W. Staley; Fuel Oil Equipment, by John P. 
Leak; Fuel Oil and Its Application to the Gener- 
ation of Steam, by W. C. McTarnahan and Oil 
versus Coal, by David Moffat Myers. 

Considerable discussion on the relative merits 
of oil and coal as a fuel, the availability and cost 
of oil, etc., transpired after the reading of these 
various papers. 

While the men attending the convention were 
busy at the professional sessions, various enter- 
tainments were arranged for the visiting ladies. 

On the closing day former Secretary of Com- 
merce William C. Redfield spoke on the commercial 
relations of the United States. Among other re- 
marks, Mr. Redfield said: “The primary reason 
for the Declaration of Independence, which was 
addressed to the world, was a deep regard for 
the opinion of mankind. Washington said: ‘We 
shall have no entangling alliances.’ We are mixed 
up in the affairs of the world, for Europe owes 
us $15,000,000,000. The problem is how to get 
unmixed. This problem is of interest to every- 
one, for the quicker the debt is paid, the quicker 
the sum on the stub of the check for the income 
tax will be reduced.” In closing he stated: “The 
problem for American commerce is supplying her- 
self and upholding the world. We must have the 
good-will of the world. Good-will is an unseen 
reality and we would not dare to lose it. America 
is in an imspiring position and it must work and 
serve.” 

A dinner at the Hotel McAlpin, Jan. 29, closed 
the Society’s most successful annual meeting. 


Common Brick Manufacturers Hold Annual Convention at 


Columbus, Ohio, February 16 to'18, 1920 


mon Brick Manufacturers’ Association of 

America was held Feb. 16-17-18 at the Hotel 
Deshler, Columbus, Ohio, and was one of the most 
enthusiastic and successful meetings of brickmen 
ever held. 

For a young organization—the Association 1s 
only one year old—its strength is remarkable, its 
members now comprising all of the most up-to- 
date brick manufacturers of the United States. 
The total output of brick of its members borders 
on four billion yearly. 

One of the first questions decided by the Con- 
‘vention was that of the standard size of brick. 
A paper was read by one of the officers of the 
Association recommending the adoption of the 
American Face Brick size (24% x 8 x 334... Ar- 
guments were presented showing the advantages 
to the architect, the contractor, and the brickmaker 
himself which would follow the universal adoption 
of this standard. 

Letters were also read from Prof. A. V. Blein- 
inger and Warren E. Enley of the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards expressing themselves favorably to- 
ward the adoption of a uniform standard size for 
brick. 

Committee C-3 of the A.S.T.M. convened in 
Columbus the following day, and changed their 
tentative size to meet the size adopted by the Com- 
mon Brick Manufacturers’ Association. 

The standard sizes of the A. S. T. M., the 
American Face Brick Association, the Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America, and 
The National Brick Manufacturers’ Association are 
onw exactly the same—24 x 334 x 8”. 

Mr. Thomas R. Preece, the Vice President of 
the International Bricklayers’ Union, followed with 
a talk on “How the Brick Manufacturer and Brick- 
layer May Co-operate.”’ In the course of his re- 
marks Mr. Preece deplored the tendency of the 
average contractor in refusing to employ appren- 
tices. Mr. Preece stated that twenty-five thousand 
more apprentices would be in process of training 
even now if contractors would employ them. 

Mr. Warren S. Griffiss, of Baltimore, followed 
with a paper on “The Beauty of Common Brick.” 
Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd, F. A. I. A., of Phila- 
delphia, followed with a paper on “The Architect 
and the Industry—The Vast Possibilities of Com- 
mon Brick.” After this paper the following reso- 
lution was passed : 

WHEREAS, The Common Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association of America, in Second Annual 


LT HE Second Annual Convention of the Com- 


Convention, assembled this eighteenth day of 
February, 1920, at Columbus, Ohio, has been en- 
lightened and inspired by an address of inestimable 
value to Its organization, its members and the fu- 
ture of the product which it champions, and 
WHEREAS, we wish to make proper recogni- 
tion of the benefits of said address, by the adoption 


.of a resolution complimentary to its author, Mr. 


D. Knickerbacker Boyd, now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that we hereby do so and place 
our organization on record as firmly ae une in 
the principles herein set forth; 

First, that the building policy of the scope of 
this country has heretofore been too largely: left 
to individual initiative which, without authoritative 
data from any one centralized agency, govern- 
mental or otherwise, has been conducted along lines 
based on lack of adequate information as to the 
source, nature, and appropriate use of materials. 

Second, that the many buildings constructed of 
wood have been largely responsible for exhausting 
the supply of lumber and causing the destruction 
of forests and standing timber produced by long 
years of growth and development, impossible of re- 
placement without similar long years of growth. 
if replaced at all. 

Third, that the destruction of much of such 
growths of timber seriously affects the watersheds 
of this country, results in an enormous economic 
loss through lack of fullest conservation of the 
country’s natural resources, and impairs the land- 
scape, scenic effects, and privileges of the people. 

Fourth, that the products of nature’s growths 
of timber should not be used in vertical structural 
features of buildings or for their roof coverings 
or elsewhere that any unburnable material might 
be used and that. wherever used, wood shall be 
adequately fire stopped. 

Fifth, that all such timber as can through scien- 
tific cutting and reforestration be spared, should 
be made available for such of the other diversified 
uses of man than which no other more suitable or 
satisfactory material is obtainable. 

Therefore, be it further 

RESOLVED, by The Common Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association that the national and state gov- 
ernments be requested to put into effect as speedily 
as possible a comprehensive plan for a system, ob- 
servable in every state, for the scientific cutting 
and reforestration of timber and that the national 
government be also requested to avail itself of the 
co-operation of all scientific, professional, and tech- 
nical organizations versed in conservation meas- 
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ures, fire prevention, and permanent building con- 
struction, to educate and inform the people as to 
the proper materials to use and methods to em- 
ploy in the erection of all buildings for the shel- 
tering of humanity, in order to accomplish the fol- 
lowing purposes: 


(a) To secure safety to life from destruction 
by fire. 

(b) To secure the health and comfort of the oc- 
cupants of buildings. 

(c) To make for durability and consequent de- 
crease in maintenance costs. . 


(d) To lessen loss of property and conserve the 
natural resources of the country. 


And that those materials extracted from the 
earth, whose supply is practically inexhaustible and 
the nature of which is indestructible when properly 
manufactured and used, should be taken advantage 
of to replace destructible or combustible materials, 
in the interest not alone of safety, health, and main- 
tenance, but to preserve to the world the wealth 
created by the labors of man, and to decrease the 
cost of safeguarding America against fires. 

And; that The Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association call upon the producers of all non-com- 
bustible building materials to co-operate with the 
government and with each other in securing the 
most appropriate and permanent use ‘of such ma- 
terials in the various features of building con- 
struction, including by reason of demonstrated 
facts the use of solid walls as proper for fire walls, 
party walls, or barriers against fire in buildings 
or for exits, and be it finally, 

RESOLVED, that The Common Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association offer to the government, to 
all scientific, professional, and technical organiza- 
tions, and to the citizens of the United States, 1n- 
dividually and collectively, the services and best of- 
fices of its organization and its members in securing, 
to the interest of humanity, the most advantageous 
use of non-combustible, permanent and economic 
materials including solid common brick as a basic 
building material. 

The report by states and districts upon (1) labor, 
(2) fuel, (3) empty car supply, (4) stock and (5) 
demand, brought out the fact that in almost every 
section of the country the manufacturers would be 
better able to keep up with the demand if they could 
get railroad cars. The feeling of the convention 
seemed to be that since building is now of paramount 
importance—the lack of buildings tending to in- 
crease rents and the high cost of living—the rail- 
roads should make a sepcial effort to provide cars 
so that building materials of all kinds could be 
moved expeditiously. 
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Herbert C. Hoover Elected President 
of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers 


A’: the 12Ist annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, held Feb. 16 to 19, at the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York City, Herbert C. 
Hoover was elected president for the ensuing year. 

Many interesting papers were presented and dis- 
cussed, those bearing on the subject of coal, prob- 
ably holding the most important place. The morn- 
ing session of the opening day, was devoted to 
papers on oil, and the afternoon session of the 
same day devoted to a discussion of oil and coal 
resources and production. A simultaneous ses- 
sion on industrial organization was also held. On 
Feb. 17 the sessions were devoted to papers dealing 
with the foreign oil supply and the coal industry. 

In the evening a reception was given to the new 
president and Mrs. Hoover at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
which was followed by a banquet and dance. 

Feb. 18 was devoted to papers on the stabiliza- 
tion of the coal industry, followed by an open 
forum. Papers on iron, coal and steel production 
were presented at simultaneous sessions. 

The closing day, Feb. 19, was occupied by a visit 
to the Bush Terminal Buildings at Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Standardizing Steel Bars to Increase 
Production 


T is interesting to note that in common with 

other manufacturers who are endeavoring to 
meet the demand for an increased output, a num- 
ber of companies manufacturing steel bars have 
come to the conclusion that continuation of a large 
number of styles differing but slightly from each 
other is a decided handicap. 

The War Service Committee of the Concrete Re- 
inforcing Industry recommends that an elimina- 
tion of many sizes which in reality are duplications 
of equivalent areas, be effected. This would in no 
wise impair the efficiency of design, but would pro- 
mote porduction. The recommendation has been 


' accepted and approximately fifty per cent of com- 


mercial sizes of reinforced bars now current, will 
no longer be manufactured after March 1, 1920. 

The various corporations who are co-operating 
in this movement are the American System of Re- 
inforcing, Chicago; Concrete Steel Co., New York; 
Corrugated Bar Co., Inc., Buffalo; Paul J. Kalman 
Co.. St. Paul; Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown; 
and the Edward A. Tucker Co., Boston. 
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New Joint Committee on Standard Specifications for 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Organized 


The Joint Committee on Standard Specifications for 
Concrete and Reinforced Concrete has just been organ- 
ized. The committec consists of five representatives from 
each of the following organizations: 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 

American Society for Testing Materials. 

American Railway Engineering Association. 

Portland Cement Association. 

American Concrete Institute. 

The purpose of the committee is to make a ioeeue, 
study of all available data on the subject of concrete, 
concrete materials and reinforced concrete and to incor- 
porate the most modern information and experience into 
a general specification which may serve as a pattern for 
detailed specifications covering ape types of concrete 
construction. 

The new “Joint Committee” may be considered as the 
successor of the “Joint Committee on Concrete and Rein- 
forced Concrete,” which was organized in 1904, through 
the co-operation of the same engineering and_ technical 
societies. The original Joint Committee presented its 
final report to the parent organizations in 1916. 

The membership of the present “Joint Committee” is 
given below: 


American Socicty of Civil Engineers. 


R. P. Miller (Chairman), Superintendent of Buildings, 
New York City. 

W. K. Hatt, Professor of Civil Engineering, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

A. E. Lindau, General Manager of Sales, Corrugated 
Bar Co., Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. A, Slater, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

S. E. Thompson, Consulting EUBHICEE, 136 lederal St.. 
Boston, Mass. 


American Railway Engincering Association. 


J. J. Yates (Chairman), Bridge Engineer, Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, 143 Liberty St., New York City. 

G. E. Boyd, Division Engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. E. Schall, Bridge Engineer, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

C. C. Westfall, Iengineer of Bridges, 
Rai.road, Chicago, Il. 

H. T. Welty, Engineer of Structures, New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, New York City. 


Illinois Central 


American Concrete Institute. 


S. C. Hollister (Chairman), Consulting Engineer, 320 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. W. Lesley, 611 Pennsylvania Building, Phliadelphia, 
Pa. 


- at the Engineers’ 


\. R. Lord, Lord Engineering Co., 6 North Clark St. 
Chicago. 

E. J. Moore, Turner Construction Co., 
Ave.,, New York City. 

L. C. Wason, Aberthaw Construction Co., 27 School St., 
3oston, Mass. 
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Portland Cement Association. 


I’, W. Kelley (Chairman) President, The Helderberg 
Cement Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Ernest Ashton, Chief Chemist, Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

J. H. Libberton, Manager Service Bureau, Universal 
Portland Cement Co., 210 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Ik. D. Boyer, Cement Expert, Atlas Portland Cement 
Co., 30 Broad St., New York City. 

D. A. Abrams, Professor -in Charge, Structural Mate- 
rials Research Laboratory, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


American Soctety for Testing Materials. 

R. L. Humphrey (Chairman), Consulting Engineer, 805 
Harrison Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. S. Moisseiff, Consulting Engineer, 69 Wall St., 
York City. 

H. H. Quimby, Chief Engineer, Department of City 
Transit, 3920 Girard Avec., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. T. Goldbeck, Engineer of Tests, U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 

E. E. Hughes, Vice-President and General Manager, 
Iranklin Steel Co., Franklin, Pa. 

The organization meeting of the committee was held 
Club, Philadelphia, on Feb. 11, 1920. 
The following officers were elected: 

R. L. Humphrey, Chairman, Philadelphia. — 

J. J. Yates. Vice-Chairman, New York City. 

D. A. Abrams, Secretary-Treasurer, Chicago. 

The following committees, consist'ng of 5 to 7 mem- 
bers each, have been organized: 

Committee 1:—Concrete Materials. 


New 


rs 2—Metal Reinforcing. 

7 3—Proportioning and Mining. 

“ 4—Forms and Placing. 

? 5— Design. 

- 6—Details of Construction. 

x 7—Waterproofing and Protective Treatment. 
i 8—Surface Finish. 

a 9o—Form of Specification. 


A number of the committees have organized and are 
actively engaged in the preparation of their preliminary 
reports. The next meeting of the committee will prob- 
ably be held at Asbury Park, N. J., about June 22, during 
the annual convention of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. 
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Gypsum as a Building Material 


A Description of Its Characteristics and Uses, and Its Adaptability 
to Interior Plastering 


O-DAY, as never before, there is a constant 
search by architects for materials which 
more nearly approach the ideal and at the 
same time effect economy in building construc.iot . 
It is due to this tendency that new types of con- 
struction are being developed. Not only are the 
various elements of the structures being built with 
materials heretofore but little known and hence 
little used, but also many well-known materials are 
being adapted to new uses. While manufacturers 
are apt from the start to claim success for their 
product, it 1s only after the test of time that judg- 
ment can competently be passed. Broad experience 
in building work will often prove of value in judg- 
ing the merits of new forms of construction. 

Among the various materials used in the building 
industry, perhaps none has in recent years forged 
to the front more rapidly than gypsum. Due to 
this rapid development, there has been lack of exact 
knowledge as to the characteristics of the material 
and the various uses to which it is best adapted. 
It will be profitable to survey the field of its use- 
fulness. 

Gypsum 1s one of the most ancient of building 
materials. The Greeks used gypsum in Pliny’s time. 
The writings of this naturalist of ancient history 
(23-79 A. D.) are included in thirty-six books, book 
XXXVI dealing with the differenet kinds of stones 
and marble, including lime, sand and gypsum. 
Pliny also minutely describes the removal of a beau- 
tiful gypsum plaster frieze from Lacedzemon to 
adorn a public building in Rome. Going still fur- 
ther back, the Temple of Apollo at Basse, built 
four hundred and seventy years before Christ, 
affords an excellent example of the use and perma- 
nent structural qualities of gypsum. The great 
pyramids of Egypt contain plaster work of gypsum 
executed at least four thousand vears ago. 

The common name plaster of Paris is often ap- 
plied to all calcined gypsum because of the large 
quantities of gypsum rock beds found near Paris, 
France. In France and Germany gypsum ts used 
for many building purposes, including inside and 
outside plastering, walls, floors and roofs. In the 
United States and Canada gypsum has for years 
been used to a large extent for interior plastering. 
In proper form gypsum is also used structurally 
for floors, roofs and outside walls. The United 
States Government, in its war building operations. 
used many million square feet of reinforced gypsum 
roofs. 


Gypsum is hydrous calcium sulphate (the sul- 
phate of calcium with water of crystallization in 
chemical combination), and is expressed chemically 
as CaSOq4+2H,2O. It contains when pure 79.1 
per cent of calcium sulphate (CaSO,4) and 20.9 
per cent of water (H2O). The dehydration of 
ground gypsum rock by physical process yields cal- 
cined gypsum, and this is the base from which 
gypsum plasters and other gypsum products used 
in building construction are made. 

It is the method of calcination employed, and the 
degree to which such calcination is carried forward, 
that determines the possibilities and uses to which 
the calcined product may be applied in the field of 
building construction. | 

Gypsum usually occurs in beds of considerable 
area from four to thirty feet in thickness. It 1s 
quarried or mined in eighteen states and the terri- 
tory of Alaska. It is also imported from Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario, Canada, into 
the United States. 


GYPSUM PLASTER 


YPSUM plasters are prepared from calcined 
gypsum. They may be classed in a general 
way, as follows: 

Ready Mixed Gypsum Plaster—This_ plaster 
(Sometimes called Prepared or Sanded Plaster) 1s 
a plastering material in which the predominating 
cementitious material is calcined gypsum, and which 
is mixed by the manufacturer with sand and other 
necessary constituent parts in proper proportion. 
It requires but the addition of water to make it 
ready for use. It is advantageous to use this 
material in cases where good clean sand 1s hard to 
procure. Where good sand is procurable and the 
freight rates amount to more than the cost of the 
sand, the use of ready-mixed gypsum plaster is not 
economical. 

Gypsum Wood Fiber Plaster—This is a plaster- 
ing material in which not less than 80 per cent by 
weight 1s calcined gypsum and not less than 1 per 
cent consists of a non-staining wood fiber. The 
remainder is composed of hydrated lime, ground 
clay. asbestos, sand, retarder or cementitious ma- 
terial other than calcined gypsum, mixed in the 
required proportions by the manufacturer. This 
plaster is used with or without the admixture of 
sand, and is in demand where light weight, tough. 
insulating and highly fire-resistive surfaces are 
required. 
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Neat Gypsum Plaster—Neat Gypsum Plaster 
(sometimes termed Gypsum Cement Plaster) is a 
plastering material in which not less than 85 per 
cent by weight of the cementitious material is cal- 
cined gypsum. The remainder is composed of hy- 
drated lime, ground clay, asbestos, retarder fiber, 
or cementitious material other than calcined gyp- 
sum, mixed in the required proportions by the 
manufacturer. This plaster is identical with “Ready 
Mixed Gypsum Plaster,” but requires the addition 
of from two to three parts by weight of sand before 
mixing in water and applying. 

Other Gypsum Plasters—It is not within the 
scope of this article to enter into the details of other 
gypsum plasters manufactured and sold in large 
quantities for specific purposes, such as “Gauging 
Plasters,’ “Keene’s Cements,” “Bond Plasters,” 
“Molding Plasters,” “Trowel Finishing Plasters,” 
etc., except to state that in practically all building 
operations there is a demand for some or all of the 
plasters named. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GYPSUM 
PLASTERS. 


Gypsum plasters possess high tensile and com- 
pressive values. The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Committee C-11 on Gypsum, in speci- 
fications for “Calcined Gypsum,” and a “Tentative 
Report on Gypsum Plasters” makes note of these 
strength properties. 

The hardening action of gypsum plaster is one 
of crystallization. This takes place quickly and uni- 
formly from face to face through the entire mass, 
and at the same time, due to the water of crystal- 
lization combining chemically with the calcined 
gypsum. As the result of this chemical action the 
problem of getting rid of dampness and moisture 
in the building is not a serious one when the proper 
quantity of water has been used in mixing. 

Gypsum plasters set rapidly. This permits the 
carpenters to follow the plasterers in about 48 
hours. Thus the work of erecting trim, casings, 
base-boards, chair-rails, mouldings and similar in- 
terior finish can proceed without delay. The setting 
properties permit rapid plastering, since plaster 
coats can at once follow, thus obviating the re- 
peated moving of scaffolding. 

Due to this quick setting, the danger of freezing 
is not as great with gypsum. The U. S. Govern- 
ment in the construction of industrial houses, used 
gypsum plaster, and was particular that it should 
be used in localities and at periods, where freezing 
temperatures were to be expected, and where, for 
reasons stated, speed was necessary. 

Tests made as to its fire-resisting properties show 
gypsum to be, from this standpoint, an admirable 


material. All materials are injured by the action 
of high temperatures in one way or another; some 
fuse and melt, others warp, buckle, crack and dis- 
integrate. The changes due to fire which are least 
injurious to the construction as a whole, and the 
material in question, are such as are due to slow 
calcination without appreciable expansion and con- 
sequent disruption due to warping and buckling. 
The water of crystallization liberated from gyp- 
sum rock by physical means (in order to obtain the 
calcined product from which gypsum plaster 1s 
manufactured) is taken back again during the set- 
ting of the gypsum plaster in chemical crystalline 
form. | 
During the period of a fire, calcination of the 
exposed gypsum plastered surface again takes place 
and the recombined water of crystallization is again 
slowly liberated. So long as this process of -calcina- 
tion of the plastered surface is continuing, and 
water of hydration is being liberated, steam wilh 
be present and for this reason it is not possible 
under such fire conditions to increase the tempera- 
ture of the back side of the gypsum plaster coat to 
a temperature appreciably above 212 degrees Fahr. 
Gypsum plaster may be applied upon any plaster- 
ing lath or base. It is especially adapted to plaster- 
ing on gypsum blocks and plaster board, and on 
account of its quick setting and strength properties 
is extensively used for plastering on metal lath. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that in the field 
of plastering, gypsum forms an admirable material 
and has a wide and legitimate use. 


A Study of the Forms in Which 
Sulphur Occurs in Coal 


Under this title the University of Illinois has 
issued a bulletin No. 111 by A. R. Powell and S. 
\W. Parr, giving the results of a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject made in the chemistry depart- 
ment of the Engineering Experiment Station of 
that university. The nature of the four sulphur 
compounds in coal, the quantity of each form pres- 
ent, and the change which characteristic forms 
undergo when the coal 1s allowed to stand or 1s 
subjected to coking formed the basis of the in- 
vestigation. 

The devising of methods of analysis has been 
much sought after in recent years by coal and coke 
investigators, but without satisfactory results up 
to the present time. The methods proposed in this 
bulletin have been put to extended tests with ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory results. 

Copies of bulletin No. 111 may be had without 
charge by addressing the Engineering Experiment 
Station of Urbana, III. 
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—“ TUCCO walls become almost as imperis 


when their base is Bishopric Board. 
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hable as granite 


/ There is no way for the Stucco to get away from Bish- | 
-_ oprie Board’s dovetailed key—it must remain imprisoned 
forever. Bishopric Board, itself, is nailed immovably to the 
_ studding or sheathing. No other base can be nailed so se- 
_eurely. When there is no movement of the stucco, it cannot 


You insure the beauty of your stucco home by specifying 
Bishopric Board. What is more you protect it against cold, 
heat, and dampness for Bishopric Board has splendid insulat-_ 
‘ing qualities. It is alsoadeadener of sound. | 
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_ sag or crack. 


_ Bishopric Sheathing replaces ordinary sheathing at a saving 
of 30 per cent. It makes a solid wall in which there are no 


Write for the booklet that tells in detail all the 
remarkable facts about the economy and efficiency 
of Bishopric Stucco Board and Bishopric Sheathing. 
It contains stucco formulas and valuable hints on 


methods. 
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Some Advantages of Fixed-Fee Contract. 


tive force in the building industry? We 

would hardly be attending this meeting were 
we not certain that the general contractor renders 
a needed service to the owner and architect and 
engineer. Certainty of delivery within the set 
time, reasonableness of the cost of construction, 
and the carrying out of plans and specifications 
without undue difficulty to owner or architect in 
getting that compliance, are dependent upen the 
existence of concerns such as are represented in 
the memberships of this association. 

Yet there are certain individuals who see this 
matter differently, and who, noting certain things 
wrong, believe that the remedy is to be found in 
the elimination of the general contractor and the 
assumption of his duties by the architect. What 
are some of these difficulties and what is the truc 
answer? A_ well-known Middle West architect 
recently stated one side of the question in a letter 
to an architectural paper. That letter is significant 
to the members of this association as outlining a 
definite effort being made to get work done with- 
out the general contractor. It started with the 
right premises. I do not feel, however, that we 
as an organization or as individuals can agree with 
the conclusions. Let me quote: 


“Curiously enough, the architect has little or no 
direct dealings with the craftsman who executes 
his designs, and the worst of it is that the head con- 
tractor is placed in a position in relation to the 
architect which is the very opposite of .what it 
should be to secure the ideal results for architec- 
ture. 

“Our system of letting work by competitive bid- 
ding and then placing the contractor in a position 
where his profit depends largely on doing as little 
as the contract will allow for the final execution 
of the work is a vicious system which has always 
resulted in making impossible that sympathetic co- 
operation between architect, master builder and 


] S the general contractor to remain a construc- 





*A paper presented at the convention of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, at Chicago, Feb. 18, 1920. 


craftsman, which must exist in order to secure the 
best results in the work.” 

I think little explanation of this statement 1s 
necessary. We all know it to be true. It is a 
clear portrayal of the situation under the Lump- 
Sum Contract. Regardless of the builder’s ability, 
the amount remaining for profit is little or much, 


precisely according as the builder is fair or unfair, 


generous or tight in his interpretation of specifica- 
tions. 

But what is the answer? 
one idea and we have another. 
goes on to say: | 

“An architectural firm with an architect at the 
head, a master builder and all of his assistants, 1n- 
cluding a competent force of skilled craftsmen to— 
carry out sympathetically all of the details of the 
work, would make an organization which it must 
be admitted would undoubtedly be far superior in 
every way to the organization it is at present neces- 
sary to gather together for every architectural 
problem undertaken.” 

I submit that the Fixed-Fee Contract is a better 
solution of the problem. It requires that a reason- 
able fee be paid for ,a definite service. 


The author quoted has 
This architect 


OME architects may handle their clients’ work 
through letting all operations to subcontractors 
and may accomplish a good result, but there is no 
inherent necessity for the architect to broaden his 
scope. If he desires to increase his opportunity 
of making profit by extending his activities into 
the construction field it 1s unquestionably permis- 
sible, but to do so he must build a special construc- 
tion organization able to do just what the general 
contractor now does, and. candidly, most architects 
would prefer not to be responsible for the larger 
organization with its certain heavy overhead. In 
our judgment, after forty years’ experience with 
the various forms of building contracts, the Cost- 
Plus-Fixed-Fee Contract, when made with a 
builder of integrity and ability, brings all that a 
fair-minded owner can expect or want. 
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Ability to co-ordinate work is fundamental to 
economy. It is second nature to the general con- 
tractor. While men available to the general con- 
tractor are also available to the architectural firm, 
yet certain jobs going forward to-day where the 
architect handles all the work through subcontracts 
show very conclusively the lack of that co-ordina- 
tion. A structure cannot be erected piecemeal, 
particularly in the case of concrete frame and 
floors. The continuance of identical operations 
over large areas is vital to economy. The synchro- 
nizing of subcontracts is equally important. If the 
orderly procession of work is not maintained some- 
one is going to lose money or time or both. The 
subcontractor will not take that responsibility. The 
architect will do his best to co-ordinate all opera- 
tions, but the owner holds the bag. 

We have, then, merely. a merging of architec- 
tural and construction activities under one head. 
That co-ordination may be entirely successful but 
it does not argue against the general contractor 
continuing to operate to the advantage of the ma- 
jority of owners and also of architects who prefer 
to remain within their chosen field. 

Co-ordination means economy, and is dependent 
upon the absolute dovetailing of all trades repre- 
sented with each other and particularly with the 
main structural elements. The framework could 
be built at least cost if no cognizance were taken of 
other trades. If that work is let as a separate con- 
tract there will be little sympathy on the part of 
the builder with delays occasioned by or to other 
trades. Such delays will be the basis for “extras.” 
The better way is to have the structural frame 
handled by the same organization responsible for 
the general co-ordination of all work. Therefore 
the architectural firm handling construction should 
do exactly what the general contractor now does. 
But, as a matter of fact, architectural firms do not 
except in rare cases, retain any part of the work 
for their own construction force to handle. There- 
fore such architect’s service does not parallel the 
operations of the general contractor who does 
from 40 to 60 per cent of the work with his own 
organization and equipment. 

But how will this contract meet our critic’s objec- 
tions? He wants the builder to operate with, in- 
stead of against, the architect. On the Lump-Sum 
basis there is a premium placed upon skinning the 
job and the multiplying of controverted interpre- 
tations of plans and specifications. Remove that 
premium and the difficulty disappears. The Fixed- 
Fee Contract does it. 


HE “ideal result for architecture’ consists in 
obtaining the best possible building at the 
lowest cost compatible with a reasonable time for 


execution. Now, the best possible building is not 
reasonably to be expected where the builder can 
increase his profit by the amount of every omission 
or undetected substitution. Nor will there be a 
fine execution of the work where every minor op- 
portunity for betterment of plans and in fact every 
necessity for change from original layout offers 
opportunity for extras on which few contractors 
have ever been known to suffer a loss. Under the 
Fixed-Fee plan it is possible to order changes, great 
or small, with absolute knowledge that the cost will 
be fair and often without increasing the amount of 
the fee. 


Unquestionably the Lump-Sum system has many 
faults. It often gives opportunity for arbitrary and 
unfair rulings against the contractor, in favor of 
the owner. It kills that sympathetic co-operation 
be.ween architect, master builder, craftsmen and 
owner, which should exist if the owner is to secure 
the best results. To revive that co-operation we 
need only to adopt the Fixed-Fee principle. 


May I quote from another well-known architect 
writing also in the architectural press and answer- 
ing a ‘question propounded to the membership of 
the Illinois Society of Architects. That question 
was: “Can construction costs be lowered?” We 
are all interested in its solution. Let me quote him 
briefly. 

“On first reading I was inclined to say that it 
cannot be done one method occurs to 
me. The idea I had concerns the letting of con- 
tracts. There are two methods, first: 
Letting separate contracts for each branch of the 
we-k on a unit price basis. Second: letting a gen- 
eral contract for the entire work on the Cost-Plus- 
Percentage basis. The latter method is the one I 
suggest. "Quoting further: 

“The question is largely one of buying power 

The general contractor can buy and sublet so much 
cheaper than the architect that he saves not only 
his own percentage but in most cases considerably 
more. : 
“The organized contractor's buying power 1s 
based on the same qualification as that of any busi- 
ness man who goes into the market to buy goods. 
He knows values and he knows the market. 

‘There is still another advantage. The element 
of divided interest is eliminated. The relation of 
owner. contractor and architect becomes one of co- 
operation solely, each striving for the best results 
at minimum cost. ‘ 

Thus we have heard from two architects. There 
is between them no middle ground. With the 
premises of the former we may agree, and with 
both the premises and conclusions of the latter we 
do agree. 
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Some of our members are strong partisans still 
of the Lump-Sum Contract and desire the Fixed- 
Fee Contract to be dropped. I believe, however, 
that under to-day’s conditions the consensus of 
opinion of this organization, as well as of most 
owners, architects and engineers, is that the Fixed- 
Fee form of contract is wise and necessary. 

The case might be different if we knew what car- 
penter labor would cost six weeks from to-day or 
whether cabinet work included in the contract will 
be delivered at an estimated figure or at a consid- 
erably increased cost, because of the almost impos- 
sibility of securing materials. Are contracts for 
certain materials worth the paper on which they 
are written? It is my understanding that certain 
of the smaller material manufacturers in one field 
have oversold their capacity several times and can 
deliver but a fraction of what they have contracted 
to deliver. Will they make good on their earlier 
low-priced orders or on their later high-priced con- 
tracts? What will we have to pay next summer 
- when excuses take the place of shipments? 

I believe these conditions are sufficient reason 
for the adoption of the Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee Con- 
tract by builders; for its approval by architects and 
engineers and for its acceptance by owners who are 
fair enough to expect to pay what their buildings 
really cost under capable and trustworthy manage- 
ment. We can do our utmost to. safeguard an 
owner against undue cost, but it 1s not our province 
to guarantee a cost unless we wish to enter into 
competition with Lloyd’s. On the other hand, were 
the market falling, surely the owner would desire 
the advantage of possible lower costs. 


ae Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee Contract is just as 

adaptable to smaller-sized jobs as to the largest 
construction work, and the smaller contractors who 
are honest and capable can do work on this basis 
as readily as the larger contractors. The inefficient 
dishonest contractor, whether large or small, will 
be weeded out, and the standards of the building 
industry will inevitably be raised to much higher 
levels than would ever be possible under the Lump- 
Sum contract. 

To me the vital necessity to-day 1s for this asso- 
ciation to get behind the Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee Con- 
tract for Building Construction. General contrac- 
tors will not lose by its adoption; they have much 
to gain. Architects and engineers have much to 
gain. Owners have much to gain. 

For neither the owner nor his architect and engi- 
neer desires the cheapest building it is possible for 
a builder to erect under the plans and specifica- 
tions. But that is exactly what he gets under the 
Lump-Sum contract. There can be no such thing 
as complete specifications. A Lump-Sum Contract 


is a standing invitation to a builder to skimp the 
work just as far as he can get away with it. 

Of course, a reliable contractor, jealous of his 
reputation, will not intentionally be unfair, and yet 
he 1s not able to look at a problem wholly from the 
standpoint of the owner if such an attitude 
jeopardizes his profit. Details not specifically cov- 
ered in plans and_ specifications are frequently 
essential to the success of a building, and the 
builder is not able under a Lump-Sum Contract 
both to conserve his own interests and comply with 
the owner's wishes. 

On the Fixed-Fee plan, however, his profit 1s 
determined when the contract is signed, and from 
that date he ts seeking to erect the building speedily 
(so that he may release his organization to earn 
another fee), to erect it according to plans and 
specifications plus all later expressed wishes of 
architect and owner (in order that owner may 
again seek his service), and to erect it at the least 
cost compatible with the set standard of quality and 
speed in order that he may share in the savings. 

Naturally, the architect has an interest in these 
things. His work need be only that of interpreter, 
and not of watch-dog. 

Furthermore, the Fixed-Fee Contract permits 
work to proceed on the day the contract is signed. 
Construction may go on coincidentally with the de- 
velopment of details. If speed is paramount, the 
fixed-fee plan permits saving weeks and often 
months, required otherwise for completion of plans 
and specifications, quantity survevs, advertising for 
bids and final letting of contract. Under the Lump- 
Sum contract not one step can be taken until the 
contract 1s let on completed plans and_ specifica- 
tions. 

Occasionally a few dollars may be lost to an 
owner due to the later detailed plans necessitating 
changes in the preliminary construction, but this 
seldom occurs. 


N interesting comparison of results under the 

two methods of contracting has come to our 
attention. J.ast year two competing mercantile 
concerns decided at about the same time to enter 
a new territory, and service could only start after 
new warehouses were erected. Two reputable gen- 
eral contractors were engaged. one upon the lump- 
sum and the other upon the fixed-fee basis. The 
lump-sum job, almost identical in size with the 
o‘her, was started first but is not yet in service. 
The fixe l-fee job was completed and in use in 
December. Owners of the latter advised architect 
and builder of the imperative need for ,speéd and 
the successful outcome was the result, not of 
greater contracting ability, but of co-operation, 
trust and confidence on one job and its lack on the 
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other, and the possibility under the Fixed-Fee Con- 
tract of beginning work on the signing of the con- 
tract, of excavating while foundation plans were 
being prepared, and of keeping the work through- 
out only one step behind the design. | 

But from the standpoint of the builder (a mem- 
ber of this association), what are the benefits ex- 
cept as we share the satisfaction of owner and 
architect ? 

Do we not render a definite service for which 
we should be paid? Is it not well that we know with 
some certainty what a given operation is to net us? 
Is it not legitimate that we put our profession upon 
a service basis comparable to that of the architect 
and engineer? Building contracting firms are no- 
toriously short-lived and the fault is not, we believe, 
in the Jack of business ability so much as the 
system. 

But a more fundamental reason exists than those 
previously mentioned. I believe that the reason 
that this association should go on record as favor- 
ing the Fixed-Fee Contract is that it will eliminate 
from the field the dishonest builder. It will elimi- 
nate the organization which has not the ability to 
do successful work and that elimination will come 
about through the impossibility of that firm obtain- 
ing new business. Its record in the past will stand 
against it. Reputation is vital to a builder on fixed- 
fee operations. It is built up only through years 


of painstaking effort. 


It can be wrecked by a 
single operation. Therefore, dishonesty or lack of 
ability will promptly place a builder in such a posi- 
tion that he will be unable to stand investigation 
and therefore be unable to operate. There should 
be no room in the building field for other than able, 
conscientious builders. 

To-day’s practice with some builders operating 
under the fixed-fee plan is to refuse to make pre- 
liminary estimates in competition. If owner and 
architect have not enough confidence and trust to 
make a contract subject to the builder’s making a 
satisfactory estimate of probable cost, then they 
prefer not to serve, believing that they can do their 
hest where the fullest confidence is reposed in them. 

I sincerely believe that in these times of high 
building costs we can, through the Fixed-Fee plan, 
turn out a building at the absolute minimum cost. 
Costs are high at best. Legitimate projects are 
being passed up daily due to the difficulty of figur- 
ing a profit on the use of structures at to-day’s 
costs. Co-operation, identity of interest and early. 
covering in rising markets, permitted through the 
Fixed-Fee contract will help toward cost reduction. 

I can only submit as further proof that the 
Fixed-Fee plan is right, the fact that my concern’s 
history of repeat business is a surprise even to our- 
selves and adequate proof to us that such a basis 
is logical, fair and in harmony with the times. 





SILENUS 
SILK BATIK HANGING BY C. B. FALLS AND PIETER MYER 
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Competition for a Stadium on the 
Lake Front, Chicago—Part II 


Illustrating and Describing the Designs of 
Zachary T. Davis and William F. Kramer and Coolidge & Hodgdon 


(The designs of 
zeill be 


Jarvis Hunt and Marshall & Fox, 


tllustrated in issue of 


described in 
March 3) 


this tssic, 


Description Submitted with Design for a Stadium 
on the Lake Front, Chicago 


By Zachary T. Davis and William F. Kramer, Architects 


N presenting herewith a design for the proposed stadium 

to be erected on the lake front and in accordance 
with the privilege granted in the program for the com- 
petition, the following is a résumé of the paramount fea- 
tures of the design, the value of the project to the com- 
munity and the methods by which these are to be em- 
ployed. 

As the foundation of nationalism was founded in the 
Roman and Greek empires, by its emperors erecting mon- 
uments and stadiums of colossal magnitude and beauty 
to be used for the sole purpose of providing a suitable 
setting for that which brought the citizeris together; so 
too, will the erection of this stadium provide for Chicago 
an adjunct toward establishing true Americanism, a 
sounder civic pride and international recognition as the 
builder of a municipal monument unsurpassed in modern 
times for utility, magnitude and beauty. 

The uses of this structure are so extensive and varied 
that in this brief description only the pre-eminent ones 
may be enumerated. 

The very name suggests a setting for the century-old 
Olympic games, and thus a provision for the exhibition 
and contest of every form of physical prowess and de- 
velopment among international participants. 

As, now, the eastern colleges look to the Yale Bowl as 
the most perfect place so far provided for athletics and 
exhibitions, so will the entire country look upon Chicago 
as the most probable setting of any great athletic meet. 
The metropolis of the West will serve the nation with 
its most adequately provided gathering place centrally 
located. It will necessarily be the center of national and 
state athletics, and thus a feature toward promoting a 
national rivalry in athletics and, by virtue of its mag- 
nitude, recognition of the benefits derived from athletic 
contests and the interests centered therein. 

The State and municipality, however, will undoubtedly 
be served, as they rightly should be, to a greater extent 
than any other factor, for here every organization recog- 
nized may make their presentations. The school chil- 
dren of the city of Chicago can be brought together in 
one place, heretofore impossible, for drills, exhibitions, 
demonstrations and other features of the educational 
system. No matter how small or how vast the gathering 
it is amply provided for; whether it be a football game 
between representative colleges, a world’s championship 
baseball game, a national tennis match or Marathon, a 
track meet, bicycle races, winter sports, including hockey, 
ice skating. tobogganing and races. There are space and 


provisions for all and the necessary prerequisites for their 
proper execution; also installations to provide for the 
comfort, convenience and safety of both contestants 
and audience. 

A more serious use, its services to the military and semi- 
military organizations. Here a brigade of any branch 
could be maneuvered, drilled or reviewed with perfect 
ease. An assembly point and a terminus for every 
parade, and if the numbers become so great they may 
circulate through, entering from one end and passing out 
at the other. Both men and animals can be’ conveniently 
and comfortably quartered beneath the structure. If an 
emergency arose a central armory might be established. 
The police and fire departments would naturally conduct 
their inspections and reviews within the arena, while 
drills and maneuvers could be the more efficiently con- 
ducted because of the control possible from any point. 

A national or legal holiday hereafter need never pass 
unobserved for want of proper and sufficient provisions. 
The municipal Christmas tree will be available to all the 
people rather than the few that can be crowded into the 
streets of a city block. Each chronicled celebration, every 
festivity, as historical commemorations, patriotic demon- 
strations and works for charity, can be given with the 
ease and provisions for numbers that will necessarily 
mean success. Every organization of citizens, no matter 
of what character, whether it be civic, national, fraternal, 
religious, industrial or commercial, will find the stadium 
their acknowledged gathering place. 

The stadium, if desired, may be created into a source 
of revenue because of its many utilitarian features. The 
circus would in truth be a circus, in the way they were 
presented to the Ancients, if given in this arena. Antici- 
pating that oftentimes there will be paid admissions of 
various amounts, ample provision has been made properly 
to segregate the different priced sections, while the ex- 
tensive use of ramps will necessarily prevent crowding 
and enable the large numbers of people to arrive and move 
easily and unhindered to any designated point. The entire 
ground floor and promenades are admirably suited to ex- 
positions of a nature where area is a prime requisite. 
Objects of great mass may be exhibited and cumbersome 
but mobile units may be moved about with ease. Again, 
the crowds that will necessarily congregate can be safely 
and comfortably handled, as the circulation about the en- 
tire structure permits easy ingress and exit. A_ stock 
show, which demands a large expanse of ground and 
numerous buildings, can be more efficiently and effectively 
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THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


presented here than elsewhere, as the arena serves as the 
exhibition ground and: the animals may be housed under- 
neath the seats. 

The open-air theater will provide an appropriate set- 
ting and a seating capacity for theatricals and spectacu- 
lar productions on a scale perhaps not heretofore at- 
tempted for want of ample space and proper facilities. 
Band concerts to a larger and more comfortably seated 
audience and in a setting unexcelled, will prove most ef- 
fective, while a Chatauqua could be conducted from the 
mammoth stage, the elements permitting. 

There are features of construction which, though not 
self-evident on the drawings, are of sufficient importance 
to be worthy of special consideration and mention herein. 
In the author’s conception it is planned that the structural 
parts or skeleton, seats, risers, ramps, stairways, floors 
and roofs shall be of poured reinforced concrete. The 
ornamental features and parts, such as cornices, columns, 
balustrades, statuary and the walls around the structural 
parts shall be of a cast concrete, waterproofed. 


The method of construction anticipated is the column 
and girder. This method permits the circulation of air 
beneath the structure and seats which will prevent ex- 
cessive absorption of heat by the concrete on hot days, per- 


“mitting comfortable occupancy of seats. 


Entrances and exits are ample and sight lines free for — 
the 40,000 temporary seats to be placed in front of the 
structure, in the arena and on the concrete base at the 
rear. A feature of the construction is the fact that the 
concrete base for temporary seats at rear provides a 
brace for the walls and create an architectural elevation 
because of the increased height. The unnecessary ex- 
pense of furnishing and erecting supports for the tem- 
porary seats at rear of structure was also considered by 
the author. 

The arena for night-time use may be lighted to a day- 
light brilliancy by a battery of reflectors supported by four 
steel towers. It is proposed to illuminate the seats with 
portable standards provided with reflectors which will 
direct the light but one way, projecting it at the rear of 
the seats, consequently not into the eyes of the specta- 
tors. The exterior elevations are to be illuminated by a 
series of concealed reflectors projecting*’a flood light over 
the principal facades and pavilions. The substructure, ac- 
cessories and exits to have a direct lighting system. 

The author estimates the cubic contents of the struc- 
ture above the top of foundations to be 8,400,000 cubic 
feet. 


Description Submitted with Design for a Stadium 
on the Lake Front, Chicago 


By Coolidge and Hodgdon, Architects 


HE professional advisor states that: “It is the desire 

of the commissioners that the stadium be subordi- 
nated to the field museum. They wish the two to make a 
satisfactory composition taken together.” The stadium is 
placed on the plot with the long axis turned to compose 
with the development of the area extending south of Six- 
teenth Street, which makes it possible to utilize the site 
to its entire advantage. Furthermore, if all the land is 
not used for the stadium it will not provide the 60,000 
seats required by the program, which limits the base to 
grade 40, unless the conditions of the program are vio- 
lated. 

The permanent structure is not carried above grade 40, 
except the entrances and the wall, which serve as a pro- 
tection for the temporary seats. At the north end the wall 
has been eliminated so the spectators will obtain an un- 
obstructed view of the south entrance of the Field 
Museum, 

The space allowed for temporary seating will easily 
accommodate 40,000 people. Two entrances at the north- 
ern end and one at the southern end are shown, which 
will permit a procession to come north on Michigan, 
turn into Twelfth Street and enter the arena by the north- 
west entrance, proceed along the westerly side, turn at 
the south end, going north along the easterly side out of 
the northeasterly entrance by the east end of the Field 
Museum, west on Twelfth Street to Michigan Boulevard 
and then north and this without any difficulty, giving 
the spectators an opportunity to see the procession at 
close range. Or a procession may enter at the south 
of the arena, maneuver in the arena and go out either 
one of the entrances at the north. There is a third en- 
trance at the north end from the plaza south of the Field 


Museum on a level with the base of the stadium for 
people attending the theater. This is closed with iron 
gates. The audience may also enter the theater through 
the northeast and northwest entrances. The entrances 
for the spectators, for the general seating, are through 
archways in the outside wall, from the northwest entrance 
all the way around to the northeasterly entrance, the 
openings in the arch and the two northerly entrances are 
closed by iron gates. 

The rooms under the seats in the section between the 
northwest and northeast entrances may be used for 
offices, dressing rooms and storage for the theatrical para- 
phernalia. A large number of rooms are shown throughout 
the structure for the storing of temporary seats, booths for 
concessions to sell refreshments, etc., for the stabling of 
animals, comfort stations, first-aid stations and so on. 

The stadium is designed in such a way that no stair- 
ways are required, people reaching the seats by easy 
ramps. The two northerly entrances are designed so 
there is an easy slope in a total length of 450 feet of 24 
feet from grade 7 to grade 31 to the plaza of the Field 
Museum, or about % inch to the foot. The plaza of the 
Field Museum is designed with a space at either end, one 
to provide for arrivals by trains and the other arrivals. 
by water. ~ 

Sight lines have been worked out so that each seat has. 
a direct line of vision over the whole arena. 

The northwest entrance will be visible from Michigan 
Boulevard. Two reviewing stands with separate entrances 
are provided. Permanent roofs have not been shown 
over these as they would interfere with the line of vision 
of the spectators back of the stands, and it is the recom- 
mendation of this designer that these be more of a2 
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e 
temporary nature and not made of masonry and iron. 


The cubical contents of the stadium are 15,168,555 cubic 
feet. 


Material: The best effect would be produced if the 
outside wall were built of marble like the Field Museum; 
the second choice would be limestone and the third con- 


crete. The structure and seating to be reinforced con- 
crete. 


Display of Bunting: Generous provision has been made 
for flag staffs for banners, flags and streamers. 


Lighting: Lamp posts have been provided for lighting 
the exterior wall and approaches. 


String courses and cornices to be lighted by rows of 
lamps. 


Two masts are provided with spiral stairs to crows’ 
nests, where searchlights and projectors can be operated 


AMERICAN 


ARCHITECT 


to light the arena. From the masts cables may be run 
in all directions from which lamps will be suspended. It 
is believed this will furnish the best illumination. 

It is also recommended that the roof over the deck be 
used for flood and spectacular lighting. 


This competitor feels that instead of being detrimental 
to the general composition to have the stadium asymmetric 
to the Field Museum, it gives a more interesting layout and 
the assumption is not without classic precedent. 


Mr. Penrose, in his Principles of Athenian Architec- 
ture, in discussing the Acropolis of Athens, states that: 
“Tt will be well to observe the remarkable absence of 
parallelism among the several buildings. The asymmetria 
is productive of a very great beauty, for it not only 
obviates the dry uniformity of too many parallel lines, 
but also produces exquisite varieties of light and shade. 





DETAIL OF THEATER ENTRANCE 
COOLIDGE & HODGDON, ARCHITECTS 


Description Submitted with Design for a Stadium 
on the Lake Front, Chicago 


By Jarvis Hunt, Architect 


‘ A similar want of parallelism in the separate 
parts is found to obtain in some of the finest medieval 
structures, and may conduce in some degree to the beauty 
of the magnificent Piazza of St. Mark’s at Venice.” 

The location of the stadium, the size of the arena, the 
number of permanent seats, the number of temporary 
seats, have all been fixed by you, and I have complied 
with all of your requirements. 

In making this design we have taken into consideration 
the approaches to the stadium and the various elevations 
of streets around same, and have, therefore, chosen the 
east side as the principal architectural entrance to the 
stadium for the following reasons: 

1. The level of the street on the east side (on the cen- 
ter axis east and west) is the same level as the principal 
gallery that feeds all of the arena. 

2. The rear of the stadium must necessarily be the 
Iilinois Central right-of-way. 


3. This point is most easily reached from the north 
and south. 


4. It seems most adaptable for so large a building, as 
it allows a proper design and capacity of the streets ap- 
proaching same, and it is also possible to treat the water 
front architecturally in connection with and emphasizing 
the entrance, 


5. This entrance forms a backing for the temporary 
seats (which temporary seats are nearest to the center 
of the arena), and also a setting for the open-air theater. 


This treatment, with its broad surfaces, is most adapt- 
able for commemorating wars or sports, as your com- 
nvittee may see fit to adopt. 


The design seems to me to tie into and make a better 
foil for the existing Field Columbian Museum than would 
one of a colonnade treatment with more or less competi- 
tive proportions. 

We have suggested on the block plan the means of 
bringing the street cars through a tunnel at Twelfth 
Street into a station below the level of the street south 
of the museum; also extending the same in a_ tunnel 


(Concluded on page 250) 
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In order to supply our readers with material of current interest, 


issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers 


than stated date of publication, 


Forms of Construction Contracts 


ILL a general adoption of a fixed fee form 

of contract eliminate the dishonest contractor ? 
Will it put out of business every contractor 
who has not the ability’ successfully to accom- 
plish the ethcient and economical construction of a 
building? No less an authority than Mr. F. A. 
Wells, widely known as the head of a successful 
construction company, believes that it is the best 
and safest form of contract that can be devised 
and he so states in an address at the recent con- 
vention of the Associated General Contractors of 
America, printed in this issue. 


It is undoubtedly true that, owing to present ab- 
normal conditions under which construction 1s now 
carried forward, the fixed fee contract over- 
comes many of the present objections to other 
forms. It is now almost if not quite impossible for 
contractors to pre-determine the exact cost of a 
specific building. But, even in face of these facts, 
the question arises as to the advisability of the 
architectural profession giving unqualifiedly its ap- 
proval to a form of contract designed to meet 
conditions as they now exist but which probably 
will continue for but a few years longer. There are 
undoubtedly many advantages contained in the 
lump-sum form of contract under certain condi- 
tions in normal times, but if a fixed fee form of 
contract becomes firmly established will not con- 
tractors combat its being discarded under any cir- 
cumstances even when we have again returned to 
more stable conditions ? 


FIE contention is made by Mr. Wells that speed 
of construction is one of the most important 
faciors in modern building, and that a fixed fee 
contract contributes more largely to this end, and at 
the same time insures more economical and efhcient 
construciion than any other. While there is much 
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the news and comment appearing in 
strike will be as of actual rather 


merit in the contention, particularly at this time, 
there are many architects, whose years of relation- 
ship to construction work entitles their views as 
to the relative merits of the various forms of con- 
struction contracts to respectful consideration, who 
will not agree entirely with Mr. Wells. They will seek 
to direct attention to the fact that many important 
and costly structures have been erected on the now 
much assailed lump-sum contract system, and that 
the result has been satisfactory to the owner, the 
architect and the contractor. 


The contractor urges that his is the most highly 
developed ability to co-ordinate work. Here again 
there may be room for debate. The co-ordination 
of work as practiced by every important firm ot 
architects has so many times been effectively dem- 
onstrated as to require no further proof. 

Volumes might be written as to the desirability 
of certain forms of construction contracts and 
these discussions may very properly be partici 
pated in by all those who are directly interested 
in building. But the fact remains and = should 
be clearly kept to the front that the architect who 
is properly performing his function is in effect the 
master builder and that any form of contract that 
does not meet the approval of a large majority of 
the profession is not one that will best further pro- 
fessional ideals as to just what relation the archi- 
tect assumes toward the building that 1s the result 
of his creative genius and which should therefore 
be under his immediate control from the prelim- 
inary sketch to the completed structure ready for 
occupancy. The form of contract that best se- 
cures this end will, after all, be the one that will 
eventually gain general acceptance. 

In order that there may be obtained the widest 
expression of opinion on a subject of such great 
importance, the editors of THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT will greatly appreciate any further communi- 
cations that they may print on this topic. 
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Developing the Farm Building 


RAINERS of athletes always object to forms 

of exercise that only develop the body locally. 
They seek to build up first the entire body, later 
giving such attention to specific exercises as will 
increase efficiency in the direction desired. 

In the development of a nation or even a mu- 
nicipatity these same conditions obtain as to proper 
growth along proper lines. Possibly there is too 
close attention to the development of cities and 
not enough to our rural communities. And _ this 
lack of interest is beginning to have its effect 
on the rural communities and particularly the farm- 
ing sections all over the country. 

It has been found to be a grave mistake to in- 
fer that the farming population is not so thoughtful 
as are those who awel. in large communities. Re- 
cent inquiries by the government have disclosed that 


there is a decided fee.ing of unrest among the farm-. 


ers. It has been proved that the farmer is now 
prepared to assert his right to recognition and not 
longer to be considered as a group outside of the 
real activities of our economic and political lives. 

The farmer will demand recognition as a large 
producer and manufacturer and he will not much 
longer patiently allow others to gambie on and 
become weaithy in the things he produces. As 
he grows in importance, as he most certainly will, 
he will demand for himself and for Is family 
the same opportunities for advancement as are to 
be availed of by his city-dwelling brethren. He will 
insist in the future that his house, his farm build- 
ings and his social relations be fu.ly up to every 
American standard, and knowing that these may 
only be attained with money, we may expect to feel 
the effects of a movement on the part of farmers 
toward securing for themselves a share of the proft 
realized on their product. 


T will not be wise further to ignore either the 

farmer or the dwellers in rural communities. 
The American Institute of Architects has been 
quick to endorse and at times enthusiastic in its 
co-operation with those large undertakings that af- 
fect the city. For now more than two years THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT has urged that some closer 
attention be paid to the farmhouse and its depend- 
ent buildings. Owing to the wideawake spirit 
of some of the middle Western delegates to the 
Nashville Convention, a resolution appointing a 
sub-committee on farm buildings was passed at 
that convention. Nothing, as far as we are able to 
learn, has come out of that committee. 


ARCHITECT 


Recently, announcement was extensively made of 
a proposed conference on farm buildings. The 
committee in charge, a large one, did not contain 
the name of a single architect. THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT directed attention to this omission and 
was at once assured that an architect would be 
added to the committee. 


No credit may be taken by this journal for 
the performance of a simple act of duty, but it 
may be asked if the Institute or other organized 
bodies of architecture may not be considered as 
properly sharing the responsibility of conserving the 
rights of architects to recognition ? 


Bernard Shaw on Architecture 


Poe writers, in courting the spot-light, 
find value for themselves principally in the in- 
genuity or originality of their treatment of well- 
worn topics. Take for example, Bernard Shaw. 
Mr. Shaw has now turned the activity of his ec- 
centric genius to a discussion of architecture. He 
favors a new style for each generation and insists 
that every building should be knocked down when 
it has reached the age of twenty years. As far 
as the destruction of houses and of cathedrals are 
concerned, Mr. Shaw stoutly advances the opinion 
that one of the good things that comes out of the 
war is the destruction of such buildings and their 
rebuilding in a newer and later style. No one will 
take these things seriously. The Shavian tendency 
toward this sort of thing is too well known. But 
with these sensational ideas the question is usually 
raised whether or not there be in them a grain 
of good sense. 

Creating a new style of architecture for each 
generation would certainly require the development 
of originality that has not up to the present time 
been displayed. In this, as urged by Mr. Shaw, 
we may find an admonition to avoid the slavish 
following of precedent and the laborious produc- 
tion of replicas, to set free our creative power and 
build that which dares comparison with every- 
thing which preceded it. 

If the things that Mr. Shaw so stoutly urges 
could but happen and if he may live to see the 
results, he would undoubtedly seize that oppor- 
tunity to condemn. A man who has written so 
much will not be able to remember even a few 
of the many visionary things he has urged. Pos- 
sibly he doesn’t want to remember and would have 
the course of architecture follow the methods of 
his mind. 
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A Stadium on the Lake Front, 
Chicago 


(Continued from page 246) 
underneath the level of the street on the west side of the 
stadium. We have also connected it with the Illinois 
Central Railroad. 
On the west side of the stadium are accommodations 
for housing the different circuses, horse shows or other 
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pageants for which the stadium may be used. This struc— 
ture also forms a base for the temporary seats that may 
be placed above it to correspond with the same temporary 
seats on the east side of the proposed structure. 

The exits and inlets to the stadium for pageants or 
other large exhibits are so arranged that they do not come 
on the same level or interfere with the inlets or exits of 
the public viewing same. 


Automobiles may be parked south of the stadium. 






JARVIS HUNT, 4ARCHITEC. 


Description Submitted with Design for a Stadium 
on the Lake. Front, Chicago 


By Marshall and Fox, Architects 


We herewith submit competitive sketches for the con- 
struction of the stadium on the lake front, Chicago. 

In preparing a solution of this problem presented by 
the provisions of the program of the owner that would 
give adequate interpretation to the owner’s highest pur- 
pose, it has been our consistent practice to employ a 
breadth of vision that lifts the whole from materialistic 
restrictions and places it in its proper significant position: 
that of a prototype for suitable accommodations in which 
the citizens of any such great municipality may further 
their health and happiness and express their national and 
civic emotions. 

Further, it is, we believe, clearly recognized by the 
owners, in providing this stadium for the lake front, 
Chicago, to be their obvious duty to make the best pos- 
sible provision for the health and happiness in leisure of 
the masses—in short, to provide for the needs of a new 
world, a new world which the gallant sacrifice of Ameri- 
can manhood in the World War has alone made so early 
possible. It would be unworthy of such a great munici 
pality, in lifting to a higher plane of living the masses 
of its citizens, to disregard one of the great factors of 
the uplift. Therefore we provide that this stadium be 
in a measure a monument commemorative to the Ameri- 
can soldiers of the World War. Both this tribute to the 
past and vision of the future have been suitably ex- 
pressed in the magnitude of our conception of the whole: 
in the sub'imity of the design, and by the excellence of the 
plan which leads to the utmost practicability in the sta- 
dium’s use. 


Our preliminary sketches provide for a careful adher- 
ence to the requirements of the program of the owner, 
such as: 

1, An arena arranged, per provisions of the program of 
the owner, for athletic meets, ice carnivals, tobogganing, 
skiing, fairs, horse shows, military maneuvers, pageants, 
etc. - 

2. A theater at one end of the arena with a maximum 
seating capacity of 9500, providing for concerts, outdoor 
dramatics, etc. 

3. Permanent seating capacity of 60,000, with an addi- 
tional temporary seating capacity of 40,000, 20,000 of 
which are placed on the third and top promenade extend- 
ing around the entire stadium, and 20,000 in temporary 
seats below the permanent seats, these temporary seats. 
extending into the arena. 


4. Reviewing stand which is sufficiently elevated to- 
command the necessary view of the arena, with adequate 
treatment of seats in carving, ete. 

5. The cubic contents of the entire structure is 21,- 
750,000 cubic feet. 

6. Construction of reinforced concrete, with all engi- 
neering. problems reduced to a minimum to eliminate un- 
necessary expense, that entire stadium may be suitably 
finished in Butf Bedford ashlar masonry. 

7. Adequate provision for storing of temporary seats, 
stabling, and other storage, baths and locker reoms for 
athletic contestants, etc. 
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In addition, we wish to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing: 


First—Means of ingress and egress provide that the en- 
‘tire stadium, seating approximately Yco,o0o persons, may 
‘be vacated in a period of from three to five minutes. 
The series of arched entrances around the entire Stadium 
with ramps provide for this most fundamental requisite 
for the successful use of the stadium, thereby reducing 
to a minimum 


(a) The possibility of loss of life by panic, ex- 
posure from sudden changes in weather, etc. 


(b) The time and strength consumed by the citizen 
in approaching and leaving his recreation. His 
easy access to the stadium is further facilitated 
by the open plaza about the entire stadium, which 
eliminates congestion. 


Second—Thus having entered the stadium with the 
minimum expenditure of time and effort at the arch 
whose number corresponds to the number on his seat, the 
citizen may in the least expensive seat enjoy a perfection 
in sight line equal to that of the most expensive seat. 
After an exhaustive study of amphiteaters and open-air 
theaters, both ancient and modern, we have for this sta- 
dium established the minimum angle permissible for the 
insurance of perfect sight lines. This, too, is a none the 
less fundamental requisite for the use of the stadium. 


Third—Further, the citizen may during any intermis- 
sion in performances, or as shelter during inclement 
weather, enjoy in the covered promenade about the whole 
stadium, located half-way up the banks of seats, public 
comfort stations, restaurants and emergency hospital. Off 
this promenade the administrative offices will be located. 


Fourth—In the substructure various separate pools and 
gymnasiums for men and women, in connection with ‘their 
separate club rooms, should be provided. 


We have made these competitive sketches for a stadium 
for the lake front of Chicago, employing consistently the 
vision of a fitting tribute to the past and a pledge to the 
-city’s future—an embodiment of both—that will be a 
means to promote in the most uplifting manner the health 
and happiness in leisure of the citizens of Chicago. 


Discovery of Brumidi Paintings 


An extraordinary art discovery has just been made in 
Washington when two large boxes, containing twenty- 
seven oil paintings by an eminent Capitol artist, the late 
Constantino Brumidi, were found after having been lost 
for thirty years. The discovery was made quite by acci- 
dent, when Edward P. Schwartz, executor under Brumidi's 
will of 1879, after endless searching among all the ware- 
houses of the city, remarked to his friend the banker, 
J. M. Boteler, of the National Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.. “T wish I could locate those 
Brumidi boxes.” And Mr. Boteler answered, “Thank 
heaven, the mystery is going to be solved at last. Those 
two big boxes have been in our vaults for the last thirty 
years, and have accumulated storage charges of almost 
$300!” 

In the presence of Dr. William H. Holmes, head of the 
National Gallery of Art, J. G. Langdon, landscape architect 
and city planner, in charge of the development of Wash- 
ington’s park system: Charles E. Fairman, custodian of 
the works of art at the Capitol. and others, the boxes 
- were opened and the contents found in perfect condition, 


just as Brumidi himself had packed them away, when he 
willed them to his son years ago. 

About thirty pictures were included, many of them un- 
doubtedly the original studies of paintings later placed 
in various parts of the Capitol. Besides portraits of the 
artists beautiful American wife, a painting of George 
Washington, evidently copied by Brumidi from the cele- 
brated Gilbert Stuart painting, and one of Benjamin 
Franklin, after Benjamin West, there are others described 
as follows: “St. Patrick,” ‘Child and Grapes,” ‘The 
Reaper,’ “Adoration of the Wise Men,” “Woman and 
Child,” ““The Five Senses,” “Telegraph,” “Robert Fulton.” 
“Chariot,” “Cupid Asleep,” and “Madonna.” 

Brumidi was a striking figure in Washington years ago, 
and it is said that visitors from all over the world invari- 
ably asked at the Capitol where they cdéduld see Brumidi, 
sometimes waiting for hours to see the old painter hoisted 
or lowered in his wooden cage to and from his work in 
the dome. where he painted each day from 10.30 to 3 in 
the afternoon. A man of cultivated taste and wide read- 
ing, he was especially fond of the classic poets and thor- 
oughly conversant with works of historical art. Shake- 
speare, Dante and the old Italian poets were his favorites. 
He died in 1880, leaving a will disposing of his works of 
art and other property, but it was impossible at the time 
to trace the boxes which have now just come to light. 
The final disposition of the pictures has not yet been 
decided, as they relate almost entirely to works at the 
Capitol. 


The Real Uses of Wood Alcohol 


That the proposal of some radicals to stop the production 
of wood alcohol because of the deaths of scores who 
drank this alcohol by mistake is ridiculous and not to be 
considered seriously is the belief of the specialists at the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse. The 
wood alcohol industry has no bearing whatever upon the 
prohibition laws, for wood alcohol is strictly an industrial 
product, while the potable liquor is the grain alcchol. 
Their resemblance tn odor and chemical properties has 
brought about the fatal substitution of the poisonous wood 
alcohol by unscrupulous dealers. 


The production of wood alcohol for industrial purposes 
is an important industry in New York state, a bulletin 
issued by the New York State College of Forestry in 
1917 showing that 192,000 cords of wood annually are 
used in the destructive distillation of wood, to produce 
such products as tar, acetic acid, acetone and wood 
alcohol. 


Wood alcohol is a most valuable industrial product, and 
is largely used in the production of formaldehyde, prob- 
ably the best known antiseptic, but which is also used in 
the manufacture of dyes, particularly indigo, and in photo- 
graphy. Weod alcohol is also largely used in the manu- 
facture of varnishes and lacquers, as well as for fuel. 
Wood alcohol is technically known as methyl alcohol, and 
is essentially poisonous, causing almost certain death when 
taken in quantities, and blindness, when used in smaller 
amounts, or in other ways than internally. Ethyl alcohol 
or grain alcohol is also used industrially, and forms the 
spirituous content of wines and liquors. It is usually de- 
natured either with wood alcohol or other substances 
when used industrially and is then also toxic. Wood 
alcohol has a multitude of uses. The New York pro- 
duction of wood alcohol has run to nearly 2.000.000 gal- 
lons a year. The greatest single use is perhaps in the 
varnish industry. as a solvent. It was of enormous value 
in the production of high explosives. 
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Revival of Egyptian Art Contemplated 
by Decorators 


leum may soon be as commonplace as real art 

may never be—part of the finishing touches 
in every average home as well as the basis of ex- 
pensive decorations in the palaces of the rich. So 
writes Wm. A. McGarry in the Boston Transript. 
Designers whe flock to their old sources of inspira- 
tion in Europe after the signing of the armistice, 
following four years of enforced staying at home, 
are coming back again to the art of seven thousand 
years ago in American museums, convinced that it 
offers far greater opportunity than the relatively 
modern art of Europe. 


For a quarter of a century the directors of these 
museums and the archeologists employed by them 
have been dinning into the ears of artists and de- 
signers the inspirational value of Babylonian and 
Egyptian monuments, decorative panels and wall 
designs. But it was not until the war blocked 
easy access to Italy that they succeeded in getting 
an audience. Instructors in applied design have 
been of considerable help to the movement by con- 
stant iteration of the charge that the average Amer- 
ican wall and floor covering design is hideous. 

Miss Violet Oakley, known nationally both as 
a painter of portraits and of decorative panels, 
was one of the first to respond to the appeal of the 
museums. She made many sketches in the halls of 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum for the 
later of her mural decorations for the Pennsyl- 
vania State Capitol at Harrisburg. Encouraged 
by this example, a few of the large wall and floor 
covering manufacturers sent their designers on ex- 
perimental trips to the museum in 1915. Since 
that time the habit has grown. 

Until recently, however, the use of ancient mod- 
els was looked upon merely as a temporary ex- 
pedient. Now, according to the museum authori- 
ties, the designers have had: opportunity to com- 
pare their work of the last four years with earlier 
productions, and they are coming back to Babylon. 
China, also, is coming in for her share of recog- 
nition, particularly in rugs. Within the past six 
months nearly every large manufacturer has started 
the production of Chinese rugs, the patterns for 
which in many instances are copies or develop- 
ments of designs on ancient examples from the 
Flowery Kingdom. This art is older in some re- 
spects than that of Greece. It was at its zenith 
when Europe was going through the Dark Ages. 


P es may 5 wallpaper and Belshazzar’s lino- 


when China was the cultural center of the world. 
Authorities of the museum have taken advantage 
of this trend to utter an appeal for a revival of 
the classic in decoration. And right in line with 
this appeal is an argument put forth by Dr. George 
Byron Gordon, director of the museum, concerning 
the essential identity of art and craftsmanship. 

The sculptor, the painter and the story teller in 
their work and in their achievements share the 
same traditions as the mason, the goldsmith and 
the weaver, says Dr. Gordon. Whenever in the 
world’s history this identification was an accepted 
fact, when a close association between art and 
craftsmanship marked the order of things, when 
the atelier was the workshop, when the artist and 
the craftsman were one, then great works were 
wrought and great names were handed down. 
Whenever an artificial distinction arose, art, enter- 
ing a barren field, became the subject of affecta- 
tion, and craftsmanship was debased. Such a dis- 
tinction does not correspond with any reality of 
life. \When artists attempt to set up among them- 
selves an exclusive cult based on a belief in some 
form of special dispensation, it means that art is 
dead. 

For the last six years or more the University 
Museum has been taking steps to'inform those in- 
terested that its collections afford an unusual op- 
portunity for guidance in the designing of modern 
manufactures. We have repeatedly pointed out, 
says the director, that the application of art as 
represented by traditional standards and _ historic 
precedents to fabrics of all kinds, to the products 
of the mills and the kilns of modern industry, is 
a lesson that has to be learned if this country is 
to hold its own even in a commercial sense in com- 
petition with the older civilization of Europe. 

A. staff of artists and instructors has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the general educational 
work for which the museum is equipped, and espe- 
cially to help visitors, including the artisan, crafts- 
man, designer, merchant or manufacturer, to trans- 
late the collections into terms applicable to the work 
of each. It is the business of these instructors to 
explain the design and workmanship that belonged 
to other times and places and to show how they 
may and ought to be adapted to modern American 
conditions and American ideals without in any way 
violating the essential fitness of things. | 

In the plan to open up more fully the resources 
of the museums to the craftsman, the artist, the: 
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designer, the merchant and the manufacturer, there 
is complete recognition of the fact that the inter- 
ests of the museum are closely related to the in- 
terests of modern commerce and industry. In this 
co-operation the museum's part will be to guide 
each effort in any line of production to the attain- 
ment of a successful decorative performance. 

American art in the future may be new, but if 
it‘is to be worth anything it must have its back- 
ground of legend. In this connection it is well to 
state that American industrial art has recourse to 
a supply of rich material for utilization that be- 
longs peculiarly to its own province; I mean art 
and craftsmanship of the various native races of 
North and South America. It is very interesting 
to note that there is at present a distinct tendency 
among designers visiting the museum to take their 
motifs from these native American sources. 

It is being said that the life and legend of the 
Indian were marked by a rich spiritual experience 
in-keeping with the vast continental spaces in which 
he dwelt for ages—the first of mankind to gain 
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a knowledge of the gods that he recognized in for- 
est and lake and mountain and plain of this his 
native land; the first to live in close communion 
with them and to give passionate utterance to these 
themes in his native art. I have no doubt that the 
appeal that this utterance makes to many Ameri- 
cans and that attracts many designers instinctively 
to aboriginal American traditions in their search 
for fresh inspiration has its source in the uncon- 
scious influence of nationality. 

Perhaps, as some advanced artists claim, these 
ancient and long-cherished American themes, un- 
der the impact of a new civilization, may liberate 
a spark that will kindle an enthusiasm among Amer- 
icans for whatever is true and beautiful in their 
everyday environment. It would be entirely in 
keeping if the energy thus set free, acting directly 
on native American design, recast in new molds 
and informed by European tradition, should prove 
a powerful agency in the production of an Ameri- 
can industrial art with a character of its own. 


The Charm of Natural Planning 


in these days for city planning and develop- 

ment the main fault seems to me to lie in the 
attitude of the designer, which is usually that of a 
cold and calculating schemer, writes M. H. Baillie 
Scott in The Architectural Review of London. 
This brutal and callous scientific spirit can never 
give to us the city of our dreams. We must set 
out to realize as far as we can the New Jerusalem 
—a heaven on earth—and test all our conceptions 
by the touch-stone of that ideal. We ought to ap- 
proach the matter from the right end and start with 
the unit of our design, which ts the house itself. 
And since it is desirable that houses should be of 
rectangular form, it follows that groups of houses 
should be rectangular, too, and that radiating and 
diagonal lines of roads which chop the buildings ad- 
joining them into awkward shapes should be avoid- 
ed. The best plan for a city is surely the old one— 
in which within a walled enclosure four main roads 
meet in a central market square. The four wards of 
the city are subdivided into smaller squares by 
smaller streets, and this scheme logically implies the 
arrangement of houses into courts approached by 
archways from the streets. This court arrange- 
ment, of which we find so many beautiful examples 
in old towns, is surely the finest way we can con- 
ceive of combining buildings, and more especially 


|; the various schemes which are put forward 


so when the scale is not too large. For an example 
near at hand, could anything be better than the 
little court of Staple Inn with its old paving and 
central tree? Such exquisite surprises as that are 
worth all the dreary endless avenues our town- 
planners rejoice to inflict upon us. 

Apart from scientific expediency, the modern 
town planner seems chiefly to aim at “splitting the 
ears of the groundlings” by something colossal and 
immense in scale. He has yet to learn that art ts 
not a question of avoirdupois and that the best kind 
of beauty is to be found in quite simple and humble 
things. The vulgar desire to “lick creation” with 
some immense building seems to pervade all our 
modern conceptions. It is the Prussianism of art. 
Adjoining buildings of reasonable scale are dwarfed 
by colossal monsters built at huge expense. Ex- 
amples in this kind are to be found in most of the 
central parts of London, and all the sane and simple 
work of the eighteenth century has to give way to 
hideous vulgarisms in stone. Nothing 1s more piti- 
able as a spectacle than this puffing and blowing 
and strutting like the frog in the fable on the part 
of our designers. It is a disease of the mind, and 
in any modest and sane community would be 
treated as such. 

But, bad as such buildings are in their senseless 
waste of human labor, they are not perhaps so 
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disastrous as the modern suburb, and more espe- 
cially when it takes the form of what is called, for 
some unknown reason, “the garden suburb.” Here 
we have vague and sloppy arrangements of dwell- 
ings which go to the other extreme of scale. They 
are gabled and fussy and petty. They pose and 
smirk at us in their self-conscious artistry. It is 
the fashion now to say rude things about the slums, 
but there are not a few back streets in London 
which merely want cleaning up to make them ex- 
cellent dwelling-places for those who do not want 
to be waylaid by self-advertised art at every corner. 
For my own part, I would choose one of these in 
preference to any garden suburb I have seen. They 
are restful and peaceable and honest. and they 
make no pretensions of any kind. 

And now we have invented a new horror in 
building. It is the colony of “dwellings for the 
working classes.” The phrase itself carries with 
it the condemnation of our social system, implying 
as it does a broad division of the community into 
those who work and live in duplicated little dwell- 
ings imposed on them by the State, and those who 
don't work and who live where they like or can. 

Would it not be possible to return to the old and 
better way of building, when towns were definitely 
outlined conceptions set in natural country sur- 
roundings? If in such a case further building 1s 
required, would it not be better to start from a 
series of subsidiary centers instead of creating 
vague and nebulous suburban areas which are 
neither fish, flesh nor good red herring? And 
why should we isolate and segregate our workers 
like lepers from the community? In the old village 
the squire and parson contrived to exist in close 
association with their humble neighbors. 

It is a question how far the making of a town 
should consist of the realization of a predetermined 
plan, or how far it should be allowed to develop 
naturally. It would seem the best way to lay down 
at least the main lines, and yet leave some possi- 
bility of variation in the lesser streets. 

If a plan fully takes into consideration the levels 
of the ground and local features such as trees, it 
will necessarily become somewhat varied in its gen- 
eral aspect. Planning of the best kind has all the 
air of natural development, because the designer 
has yielded to local conditions and allowed them to 
mold and modify his initial conception. 

Where there is no vision the people perish. The 
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Mmateriaism of science as applied to building will 
never satisfy our souls. Qur towns and cities. 
should be the expression of the best of the art 
powers of the community. That is the proper field 
of the artist, and not the collection of pictures in a 
gallery which no one needs, and only a few wish 
to look at. Building should be the highest expres- 
sion of the spirit of man, and not merely a duil and 
soulless record of what are supposed: to be his. 
material needs. And we who enjoy the privilege 
of living in a country which still possesses so many 
great examples of old buildings have little excuse 
for ignoring the lessons they convey. 


Paris Has a Chinese Paper 


The latest comer in the Paris press is a weekly 
newspaper printed in Chinese and edited by M. 
Daniel Fu, states a correspondent of the London 
Mail. The paper is intended for the benefit of the 
80,000 Chinese coolies now working in France, 35,- 
000 of whom are in the northern area. The sheet 
has been very thankfully received by these men, and 
Sooo copies of it are sold at two cents each. This 
price does not, of course, cover the cost of pro- 
duction. 

As it was impossible to get Chinese type in 
France, the paper is produced by a photographic 
process. The sheets of beautiful Chinese characters, 
handwritten, are photographed and printed from 
the plates. This is the first Chinese newspaper to 
be produced in France. 

It is significant that Chinese Coolies, known as 
the poorest classes of that great nation, are not 
too poor to have acquired an education sufficient 
to create a desire for papers in their own tongue, 
and a means for duly availing themselves of such 
papers. It is also probable that such a paper will 
sooner or later confront France with a condition 
similar to what America is now facing—a foreign 
language press that in self-preservation encourages 
evervthing peculiar to the nation it represents, and 
garbles the actual status of American affairs to 
breed discontent and disloyalty. There can be no 
unanimity of feeling while the foreign language 
press is dominated by un-American interests, and 
until it is either entirely abolished or at least com- 
pletely reorganized under an American manage- 
ment this country will have little opportunity to 
accomplish the purposes for which it strives. 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


In order to supply our readers with material of current interest, the news and comment appearing in 
tissues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of actual rather 


than stated date of publication, 


Deferred Architectural League Exhi- 
bition Now Being Held 


The thirty-fifth annual exhibition of the Architectural 
League of New York was opened with a dinner on [eb. 
26 at the Fine Arts Building, 215 West Fifty-seventh 
strect. where its entire original collection of paintings, 
sculptures, architectural designs and other works of art, 
valued at more than $500,000, was destroyed by fire on 
Jan. 30 last. The present exhibit includes some of the 
valuable designs that were saved from that disaster, and 
they still bear signs of smoke and flames where they hang 
on the charred walls of the Vanderbilt Gallery. 

A plea for the cultivation of a more sympathetic under- 
standing between artists and craftsmen was made by J. 
‘Monroe Hewlett, ex-officio Chairman of the league, in the 
course of his address to the 150 guests at the dinner. The 
present time, he said, demanded that co-operation should 
‘be brought about between those who do the designing and 
those who produce the manufactured article. The Archi- 
tectural League, he said. was pre-eminently qualified to 
promote such an understanding. The speaker said a com- 
mittee had been appointed and already was at work on 
- plans for a home for the organization. 

The medal of honor for the best architectural exhibit 
was awarded to Delano & Aldrich, represented by a col- 
lection of pictures and plans of country houses. For his 
painting, “Diana and the White Horse,’ which was de- 
stroyed in the fire, Arthur Crisp. vice president of the 
league. received the medal of honor for the best paint- 
ing. The honor medal for landscape architecture went 
to the firm of Vitale. Brinckerhoff & Geiffert. 
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Columbia’s School of Architecture 
Offers Spring Courses 


In addition to the facilities for architectural study out- 
lined in connection with the Avery Library notice previous- 
ly referred to, the School of Architecture in Columbia Uni- 
versity also has its own departmental library, a collection 
of about 18,000 photographs and several hundred books, 
a classihed library of many thousands of prints and plates 
chiefly from current pertodicals in the field, and a number 
of original drawings, including examples of architectural 
draftsmanship from the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts and 
other sources. 

A collection of about 16,000 lantern slides, constantly 
augmented, is in daily use for illustrated lectures on the 
history and theory of architecture. painting and sculpture, 
on ornament and the allied arts. The school also pos- 
sesses a valuable ccllection of casts for use in the drawing 
rooms and general illustrative purposes. including fine 
models of parts of the Parthenon and of Rheims Cathedral 
and many casts from ancient and modern buildings given 
‘by the late Charles Follen McKim. 
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The illustrative material on the constructional and archi- 
tectural engineering is extensive, comprising a variety of 
building materials and appliances and a number of especi- 
ally prepared architectural models. 

Five general fields of constructicn constitute the full 
uniform curriculum for all students in the school. They 
are design, history, drawing, graphics and mathematics, 
and construction. The work of all students in design is 
brought together on an assigned date and judged by the 
members of the school staff assisted by a group of prac- 
tising architects. 

While the School of Architecture admits only students 
who are candidates for a degree, provision is made under 
the Department of Extension Teaching for students who 
are not qualihed for admission to the school or who can- 
not command the daytime for pursuing the courses. Dur- 
ing the spring session extension courses, afternoon and 
evening, will be offered in a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding clements of design, descriptive geometry, shades 
and shadows, stereotomy. perspective, specifications, build- 
ing materials and construction, structural design, 
renaissance and modern architecture, ancient ornament, 
medieval crnament, principles of composition, drawing in 
water colors, charcoal and life, and pencil and modeling. 

Instructions in extension teaching will be given by regu- 
lar instructors of the School of Architecture, including 
Professor William A. Boring, Professor G. A. Harriman, 
Professor Alfred D. F. Hamlin, H. Vandervoort and 
Gecrge M. Allen. 


Sculptors Meet With Illinois Chapter 
(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


Chicago, Ill.—Architects and sculptors of Chicago got 
together recently at the Art Institute. at the = in- 
stance of the IIlinois Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, of which Henry K. Holsman is president, 
and discussed the need of adapting sculpture to concrete 
construction. The idea was suggested by Miss Nelite 
Walker, a local sculptor, and endorsed by Lorado Taft, 
who was a guest at the dinner. 

“T am very much interested in this new concrete idea, 
said Mr. Taft. who spent several months in France among 
the .\. I. F., with the educational corps of the U. S. Army 
and who referred to his army experiences. “Jt seems to me 
that sculptors can do something in concrete that wjll add 
materially to a building of this character. I have now 
under consideration a soldier monument on which the 
committee in charge does not wish to spend as much as 
they should, if the design is to be in marble or bronze, 
and I am going to suggest that I be permitted to try it 
out in concrete.” 

Discussing the adaptation of concrete sculpture to the 
modern concrete building, Miss Walker said: 

“Tt seems to me a touch of decorative beauty might be 
added to the skyscraper, the warehouse or the apartment 
building constructed of soft stone or concrete. Of course, 
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we would like to see our buildings of granite and beautiful 
stone, but concrete 1s with us and it should be our privilege 
as sculptors and as architects to make it less ugly. But a 
new style design must be developed to meet this concrete 
age and sculptors and architects should get over being 
afraid of each other and work together toward this end.” 

In discussing the relation of sculpture toward archi- 
tecture, Miss Walker said: 

“Architects need the aid of sculptors to embellish and 
enrich buildings, but too few sculptors have any knowledge 
of architecture and architects are rare who have an under- 
standing knowledge of sculpture. I feel that a little 
knowledge of architecture on the part of sculptors and a 
sympathetic appreciation of sculpture among architects 
would provide a tremendous step forward toward a much 
desired co-operation. 

“I cannot always draw an intelligent sketch for the 
architect and ask him to develop and refine. I feel that 
if I had sufficient architectural knowledge to do that, my 
idea would not be lost in the final work.” 


English period furniture was discussed before the I]linois 
Chapter by Robert J. Clark, of John A. Colby Co., with 
illustrations showing furniture of the Elizabethan, Queen 
Anne, Charles I. and II. and Henry VIII. periods, including 
Windsor and Chippendale designs, revealing how the 
architects of these periods worked with the cabinetmaker 
and the decorator to create a harmonious building. 


Interdependence of the arts was discussed by Director 
Eggers of the Art Institute. 


Art Students’ League Competition 


The Art Students’ League of New York announces that 
a scholarship competition open to all art students in the 
United States, with the exception of those in New York 
City, will be held at the studios of the league in New 
York on March 31. Ten scholarships will be awarded for 
the work showing the greatest promise. Work in any 
medium, from life, the antique, portrait, etching, compo- 
sition and also photographs of sculpture, may be sub- 
mitted. Work should be sent flat, not rolled, and should 
be forwarded so as to reach the league not later than 
March 27, and must be sent with return express or parcel- 
post charges prepaid. The scholarships so given will en- 
title the holder to free tuition in any two classes of the 
league during the season of 1920-1921. The jury will con- 
sist of the following instructors of the league: George 
B. Bridgman, Arthur Crisp, A. Stirling Calder, Frank Vin- 
cent Dumond, Sidney Dickinson, Thomas Fogarty. Frederic 
R. Gruger, Robert Henri, Hayley Lever, Kenneth H. Miler. 
Boardman Robinson, John Sloan, Eugene Speicher, Frank 
Van Sloun, Mahonri Young. 


Seattle Architects Will Hold Exhibit 


An architectural exhibition which bids fair to be the 
finest yet held in Seattle is being planned by the Wash- 
ington State Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 

The official notice issued to the A. TI. A. members ex- 
plains the purpose of the exhibition and gives information 
of importance to those interested in exhibitions of this 
nature and is published herewith: 

There will be an exhibition of Architectural Renderings, 
Photographs, Sculpture, Pottery and Furniture from 
March 28 to April 15, 1920, in the Galleries of the Seattle 
Fine Arts Society, 1213 Fourth avenue, Seattle. 

Tt is not the intention to limit the exhibition to work 
of chapter members, but every effort will be made to 
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select work which will contribute to the effectiveness of 
the exhibition. 


Correspondence regarding the exhibition may be ad- 
dressed to Andrew C. P. Willatzen, 422 Boston Block, 
Seattle. 


The exhibition committee consists of Roland E. Borhek, 
Arnold S. Constable, J. S. Cote, Carl F. Gould, David J. 
Myers, Ellsworth Storey, Louis Swarz, Joseph Wilson, and 
Andrew C. P. Willatzen, chairman. 


Why Not Buy American Art? 


The 115th annual exhibition of the Academy of the 
Tine Arts, recently opened to the public in Philadelphia, 
contains 413 works of art in oil and 105 pieces of sculp- 
ture. Whatever may be the final analysis as to the level 
of such an exhibition, states the Philadelphia Ledger, it 
goes without saying that both oils and sculpture represent 
a high technical facility and that the paintings, for the 
most part, have that size and appeal that make them 
easily handled in the modern home and in every way 
quite refreshing to live with, the latter factor a quality 
which, after all, is the test of a picture, ancient or mod- 
ern. Moreover, in the matter of sculpture the preponder- 
ance of small objects which have all the value of bijouterie, 
as it were, also makes their possession an easy matter, 
while the fame of the American sculptor, as a creator of 
artistic garden pieces, also places some striking examples 
of this form of art at the command of almost every one 
in a community such as this, which contains more beauti- 
ful gardens within an easy radius of the city than any 
other center in America. 


This being the case, it ought to be a matter of course 
that a very large percentage of the art exhibits should be 
(isposed of during the seven weeks of the exhibition. But 
in all probability nothing of this kind will happen. The 
percentage of sales will be small, largely because the gen- 
eral public neither realizes its opportunities nor its re- 
This is one 
of the curious phases of our art life, for if large pur- 
chases of our current art are made, they will be made or 
other occasions and through other instrumentalities. This 
has led those who know how vital a thing American art 
and who believe in it to organize groups calling them- 
selves “Friends of American Art,” in one instance, who 
endeavor to make the sales at the annual exhibitions bear 
some relationship to the output. Each community, of 
course, will get at this problem differently: but it would 
seem to be time for a new movement to be started here 
which will frankly plan for a greater number of sales and 
a more practical system of buying the pictures which are 
shown so as to bring art home as a personal appeal to 
every one, fer the only appeal in the long run that counts 
is that which touches the pocket and leads one to be 
anxious to possess a work that the contemporaneous artist 
has produced. 


However we may talk ahout art or however we may 
appreciate the art‘st in the abstract, if we are only moved 
to buy art which has survived the centuries we do not 
encourage that thing that all agree is to be the sav- 
ing thing in American Iife. It is easy, of course, to specu- 
late as to what might be done and at what outlay, but 
think what it would have meant to American art, just 
taking that wonderful period that began with the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893, if the major portion of the best 
works at our annual exhibitions had been absorbed an- 
nually and made rallying points on the walls of our homes. 
If we are to take the place we should occupy in the world 
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as a people of broad culture we shall have to stir our- 
selves and realize that lip service to contemporary art is 
not the way to encourage that thing that must be of the 
very marrow of our daily life. 


Wooden Houses in Great Britain 


Although there has been much discussion in and out 
ot Government circles lateiy on the subject of the pro- 
posed building of wooden houses as a means toward over- 
coming the shortage of dwellings in Great Britain, caused 
principally by the almost total cessation of building opera- 
tions during the war, it does not appear that steps have 
been taken toward the systematic popularization of this 
type of building in Great Britain. 

This may be in part because the average citizen of Great 
Britain has not a very clear idea of how a modern wooden 
dwelling, with properly constructed cellar containing laun- 
dry and heating apparatus, is constructed; his idea of a 
wooden dwelling is that it is a slightly built structure, 
suitable for a summer cottage but wholly unsuitable for 
human habitation in the winter. He has but the faintest 
conception of how the walls of such modern American 
wooden dwelling houses are constructed or of the mean- 
ing of such building terms as clapboarding, weather board- 
ing, tarred-paper sheathing, furring, and back-plastering, 
or of the uses of storm doors and windows. 

As an increasingly large number of prospective house- 
holders are, however, now becoming interested in this 
subject, it would appear as if there might be a demand 
in Great Britain for American current literature and pub- 
lications dealing with the construction of modern dwellings. 


Oriental Rugs and American Floor 


Coverings 


It is conceded that a fine Oriental rug is the most highly 
prized floor covering know to the entire world. No floor 
covering of modern times, either Furopean or American, 
has ever seriously contested the artistic supremacy of the 
best Oriental weaves, writes Good Furniture. They will 
always remain in the realm of floor coverings what the 
sculptures of the Parthenon are in the field of sculpture, 
the great Renaissance murals in the field of painting or 
the celebrated windows of the Gothic cathedrals in the 
art of stained glass. 


’ It is admitted that the superb rugs of the Orient cannot 
be produced by the methods of the Occident and we have 
not conceded by any means that our carpet designers and 
weavers cannot produce for us floor coverings which are 
as appropriate and as beautiful for twentieth century pur- 
poses as the carpets of Smyrna, Samarcand or Bokhara 
were for the purpose for which they were made during 
the periods of Oriental splendor. | 


We must not lose sight of the fact that the conditions 
which fine twentieth century floor coverings are called upon 
to meet are very different from those for which the famous 
carpets of the Orient were intended. The Oriental never 
walked upon his fine carpets with modern shoes. If he 
wore shoes at all he removed them when he made his de- 
votions, kneeling on his prayer rug at home or in the 
mosque. The delicate fibre of wood or of silk woven into 
his carpets did not get the grinding wear of shod feet that 
the modern carpet is supposed to stand and, consequently. 
retained indefinitely the soft texture and pile surface of 
the weaving as it came from the loom. Obviously, our 
modern carpets must be differently woven to resist the 


inevitable wear that comes with daily use. For that reason 
they need not necessarily be less beautiful in color, design 
or texture. Oriental rugs can teach us much about the 
artistry of weaving floor coverings. kor durability we 
must find our cwn solution. 


A time will come when fine Oriental rugs will again be 
used as wall decorations only. as was the custom in the 
Orient long ago. They will become as _ highly prized 
decorative textiles as are the priceless Gothic and 
Renaissance tapestries that remain with us to adorn the 
walls of our art museums and the mansions of the 
wealthy. Fine tapestries have become comparatively rare. 
Fine Oriental carpets will become equally rare in the 
future. They are rapidly becoming scarce and the art of 
making them is dying out. Our own carpets and rugs are 
becoming finer in color, design, texture and workmanship, 
due to the manufacturer’s efforts to adapt from Oriental 
weavers what fits modern conditions. True, machine- 
weaving has replaced hand-weaving but that was as in- 
evitable as in other modern industries. But machine 
craftsmanship holds unexplored possibilities when guided 
by conscientious purpose and talent and skill. In that di- 
rection we must look for our fine floor coverings of the 
future. Our inspiration must come largely from the 
weaving masterpieces of the Orient but the finished result 
will depend no less on evolving beauty and integrity ir 
terms of present-day needs. 


Shaw on Architecture 


George Bernard Shaw has been so much given to ex- 
pounding startling theories purely for the pleasure of 
shocking his readers that no one is now likely to take him 
seriously in his advocacy of a new doctrine, writes the 
Decatur, Ill. Herald. In spite of the fact that Shaw him- 
self is responsible for it, this discrediting of his utter- 
ances is occasionally to be regretted because the Shavian 
nonsense often encloses a kernel of good sense that the 
world might profitably take to heart. 


Such is the case in the most recent suggestion of the 
dramatist. Shaw wishes to make a case for better archi- 
tecture and avoidance of the mistakes of the past in the 
building that must be done to meet the present housing 
shortage of the world. Every thinking person is heartily 
with him in this proposal, but perhaps for this very rea- 
son, because it would grieve him to find himself in agree- 
ment with any large number, Shaw can not Jet the matter 
rest with any such simple and common-sense statement. 


He considers it necessary to cloud his argument with 
some spectacular heresies which will serve to make his 
audience gasp and preserve his own reputation for eccen- 
tricity. For the purpose his statements that every build- 
ing should be knocked down at the end of 20 years in 
order to cure “worship of the past’ and to force each 
generation to create its own art; and that so far as the 
destruction of houses and cathedrals was concerned it 
would be a good thing to have several more wars in order 
to destroy all the buildings in Europe, are admirable. 


Even in these most extreme statements there is some 
element of truth. It is in fact desirable that each genera- 
tion should create something ot its own in the field of 
architecture as in other arts, but the way to attain this 
end is not by destroying the examples of the past. It is 
significant that creative individualism was never so much 
lacking as during the medizval centuries, when the achieve- 
ments ot the past were forgotten or ignored. The crea- 
tive, individualist spirit appeared in the Renaissance simul- 
taneously with a revised interest in the classic examples 
of Athens and Constantinople. 
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A more recent example is afforded by the architectural 
“reign of terror,” here in our own country only a gen- 
eration ago, the period that produced the dwelling house 
of gingerbread adornment. More recently, return to the 
simple designs of our own Colonial days and of other 
recognized types is again bringing dignity and beauty to 
our residence streets. 

Mr. Shaw’s plea for avoidance of the mistakes of the 
past 18 praiseworthy, but the methods he would advocate 
are obviously useful only to give his opinions a pictur- 
esque setting. 


Annual Exhibit of Evening Work 
at Pratt Institute 


Thursday evening. March 11, will be observed as “Visi- 
tors’ Night” in the School of Science and Technology of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. The shops, laboratories, 
and drawing rooms of the schoo! will at that time be open 
to the public, giving an opportunity to all persons inter- 
ested in industrial education to observe the students at 
work in the various courses and to inspect the results and 
methods. | 

The School of Science and Technology provides instruc- 
tion in industrial electricity, technical chemistry, mechani- 
cal drawing and machine design, strength of materials, 
stationary steam engineering and power plant operation, 
roof framing and stair building. 

This school is now giving instruction in its evening 
courses to more than thirteen hundred men who ore regu- 
larly employed in various vocations and who use these 
courses as a means to prepare themselves for more effective 
service. 


Personals 


John H. Bickford Co., architects, 40 Central street, Bos- 
ton, have moved to 6 Beacon street. 


Alexander S. Deserty. designer. formerly of New York 
City, is now associated with Zink, Sparklin & Condolfo, 
Inc., architects, Munsey building, Washington, D. C. 


Pratt and Witton, architects. have opened offices at 44 
Broomfield street, Boston, Mass. 


Flournoy G. Hagan announces the opening of an office 
in the First National Bank building, Paris, Kentucky, for 
the practice of architecture and structural engineering, the 
title of the firm to remain as Wm. K. Hagan & Son. 


Geo. H. Schwan. architect, Peoples Bank building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has opened a branch office at room 72, Third 
National Bank building, Cumberland, Md., Gordon 5S. 
Barber in charge. They request all catalogues and samples 
from material houses sent to the new address. 


Sorgi. Holmes and Sichtenstein, architects, 15 Ashburton 
place, Boston, Mass, have moved offices to 120 Boynton 
Street. 


Firm name of Somes and Parsons, architects, Beacon 
street, Boston, has been changed to E. M. Parsons and 
Company. 


James S. McIntyre. architect. Clifford building, New 
Bedford, Mass., has moved office to Times building. 


Hollis Parker and I°. S. McBain have formed a partner- 
‘ship and will practise architecture at 210 Levy building. 
Houston, Texas. 


News From Various Sources 


Hungarian palaces and estates which before the war 
were valued at from $100,000 to $200,000 are being pur- 
chased by Americans, Englishmen and Frenchmen for 
comparatively insignificant sums. 

In some cases magnilicent properties have brought only 
from $5,000 to $10,000. Dollars are now quoted at from 
twenty to fifty times their pre-war value. 

* * * 


Dr. Hugh S. Cumming of Hampton, Va., has been nomi- 
nated Surgeon General of the Public Health Service by 
President Wilson. He succeeds Dr. Rupert Blue, whose 
term expired Jan. 15. Dr. Blue will remain in the Public 
Health Service, probably with the rank of an Assistant 
Surgeon General, doing research work which he has under 
way, including the fight on influenza. 

* * * 


Earnings far in excess of anything that had been antici- 
pated were reported by the United States Steel Corporation 
for the final quarter of 1919. The wmcome for the period, 
after provision for Federal Income and war excess profits 
taxes and interest on the bonds of subsidiary conipanies, 
was $35,791,302. The fourth quarter earnings were ex- 
ceeded only by those of the third quarter, when the earn- 
ings amourtted to $40,177,232. 

a a a 


Army recruits must now enlist for three years, except 
in the Tield Artillery, Engineer Corps, and Chemical War- 
fare Service, in which one-year enlistments are still re- 
ceived. The quota of one-year enlistment men permitted 
in the army is virtually filled. 


* et * 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York an- 
nounced the adoption of a plan by which it will pay half 
the cost of educational courses taken by its employees. 
The purpose is to encourage them to study subjects which 
will aid them in their work and pave the way for their 
advancement. One out of every five cmployees of the 
Bank is taking evening courses. 

b * * 


Decentralization of the country’s banking resources and 
widespread distribution of wealth, indicated by an in- 
crease in banking resources of 1000 per cent or more in 
sixteen states since 1899, was shown by a comparison of 
present bank resources with conditions twenty years ago 
issued by John Skelton Williams. Comptroller of the 
Currency. 


The banking power of the country twenty years ago was 
concentrated mainly in the Fast, the report said. and na- 
tional banks in New England and Eastern States com- 
prising but 6 per cent of the territory of the United 
States held almost 60 per cent of the total resources of 
all the national banks in the country. 

* * * 


Freight transportaticn through Jocal rail and water 
terminals stopped and an embargo on shipments was de- 
clared as a result of a strike by union freight handlers 
in Boston. About 1200 men walked out. The men on all 
three roads are involved in demands now pending with 
the Railroad Administration for a wage increase, and the 
strike was declared in an attempt to hasten the decision. 

* * * 


Shipbuilding companies in the Delaware River district 
of the United States are offering Canadian mechanics 
$100 a week in the hope of making good the shortage of 
labor which exists in their yards, according to Herbert 
Lewis, secretary of the local Toronto union, International 
Association of Machinists. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 





PON the release of the railroads from Governmental 

management there are reports of large orders for 
equipment. /ron .ige says that the estimates of car con- 
tracts are as high as 100,000. Actual orders have been 
placed by the Santa Fé for 2,500: the Erie has ordered 
1,000 box cars; the L. & N. and the Southern Pacific will 
build 1,000 cars each; and so on. These reports are en- 
couraging to the belief which heretofore has managed to 
exist that present transportation difficulties cannot last for- 
ever. 

Negotiations upon the wage problem are beginning be- 
tween the representatives of the brotherhoods and the 
officials of the corporations It will not be long before 
the question will be brought before the Labor Court— 
upon which the public will have representation. This, at 
least. is the opinion of the representatives of the brother- 
hoods. Apparently they do not anticipate an agreement 
between the two committees. 

Transportation has been serious crippled by the snow 
storms of February. But given time, the melting of snow 
is as inevitable as is the settlement of wage disputes. 

The February car supply in the Pittsburgh district 
scarcely reached 65 per cent. In Ohio it was nearer 60 
per cent. 

The shortage of steel is the most widespread deterrent to 
building construction. It is felt from coast to coast. And 
it is therefore interesting to see that the statistics of 
production during February were unusually high. The 
average pig iron production during January was 97,264 
tons per day; the average daily output during [I ebruary 
was 105,006. The blast furnaces during February were 
increased by fourteen, increasing the daily output by more 
than 5,000 tons. Steel mills are accumulating large quan- 
tities of finished product; the manufacturers, however, are 
suffering two great difhculties—the car shortage and the 
fuel shortage. 

Cars are being ordered, but months must elapse before 
they become actually available. There are 17,000 Cana- 
dian cars now on our lines which we have been asked 
to return. One of the difficulties in getting them back 1s 
that the roads are blocked with snow. It is a pity we 
haven't the rolling stock which we disposed of with so 
much difficulty when the A. E. F. left France. 


Building Operations in New York 


HE report of building operations in Manhattan as 

compiled by Rudolph P. Miller, Building Superin- 
tendent, show a decided increase for February over the 
same month of last year. Plans have been tiled for 28 
new buildings to cost a total of $9,933,500, as against 16 
costing $3,978,200 in February, 1919. 

For the first two months of this year plans were filed 
for 73 new buildings costing a total of $23,977,500 as 
against 32 buildings costing $5,129,250 in January and 
February of last year; more than four times as much 
money for twice as many buildings. 

There was an outlay for alterations to 309 buildings of 
$3,415,715 during the past month as compared with $954,480 
spent for alterations on 223 buildings during the same 


month of last year. The buildings on which alterations. 
were made were of the following types: 105 dwellings, 44- 
tenement houses, 61 stores and loft buildings, 31 office 
buildings, 1] hotels, 7 stables and garages, 6 places of 
amusements, 2 school houses, 1 church, and 1 municipal 
building. 


Building Production 


HERE is some justice in the opinion of the New 

York Evening Post that many of the statements of 
increased building activity are “a case of optimism born of 
desire and motivated by want.” It is true that the gross 
figures of contracts placed are giving, because of the de- 
creased value of money. a somewhat exaggerated impres- 
sion. It is true also that production in the building field 
has suffered in efficiency during the past five years as. in 
every other field that felt the touch of war conditions. 
Untiring effort is necessary to re-establish the industry 
upon a pre-war basis—and better. The, building industry 
feels the same wants as the rest of civilization from which 
it is in no sense isolated. 

But it feels it with a difference. There are items of 
production which we may learn to do without. For them 
the outlook is dark. But in a climate such as ours build- 
ings are a prime essential. During the war the reduc- 
tions in the construction program were most unwise; and 
subsequently (in 1919) when there began to be a con- 
struction program the shortcomings in carrying it through 
were unfortunate. But housing has not become less in 
demand nor has the outlook in the building field become 
discouraging. 

Following behind the urgently realized need for housing 
of our people and of our industries is the building program 
with its huge figures of projected construction, and keep- 
ing up as well as it can is the actual building, hampered 
on the one hand by the difficulty of securing material and 
on the other by the greater or less lack in enthusiasm for 
accomplishment among the building trades. The position 
for actual production is not at the head of the procession; 
its place is at the rear. Just now it is a bit too far in the 
rear but so long as it keeps going there is no occasion for 
actual discouragement and when it shortens the space be- 
tween its own and the other two sections, as is expected 
to be done in this coming season, there 1s a moment for 
enthusiasm. 


Labor and Politics 


T is announced that all the Central Labor bodies in the 

State of New York are urged to support a bill dealing 
with rent profiteering. Very possibly there is profiteering 
in rent but bills in Legislature cannot alter the causes for a 
situation which makes the practice possible. Legislative 
bills when clever enough to be effective in such cases are 
like patent medicines which remove a symptom but permit 
the disease which causes the symptom to go on until it 
develops a new and sometimes surprising symptom. The 
best of such palliatives are of a simple homeopathic 
variety: the interests in the real estate fields should know 
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best how to curb their avaricious and ruthless associates 
and it is their advice which should be sought without the 
introduction of outside agencies. If there is a panacea 
they will know what it is. 

But if rent profiteering is effectively done away with, 
it does not make housing for the people who have none 
The production of new housing is a most important phase 
of the matter in which the direct application of labor may 
influence the consummation of an achievement. There is 
nothing legal or legislative about it. 

The politics of this country have outgrown the stage 
when they were a machinery for mismanaging some- 
body else’s business. A few weeks ago the American 
Federation of Labor expressed a political program which 
would bring all of their members to the support of those 
issues which furthered the interests of labor. Such a 
‘concentration of power, wisely used, could be of great 
benefit to the nation; but if it is to be another unintelligent 
and short-sighted antagonism to varied interests which 
seem superficially opposed it can accomplish nothing in the 
direction of development. The early exhibition of its 
policies in the New York State Legislature, if indicat've, 
is certainly discouraging. 

It would be distinctly appropriate for organizations of 
labor to become interested in the material production and 
manufacture of this country. Upon the craftsmanship and 
upon the quality of the output. upon working conditions 
and their effect upon production, upon the education of 
‘workmen through apprenticeship, and upon legislation and 
finance as they affect these and similar phases of industry 
their opinions and influence will be of inestimable value. 


Dr. Eliot Upon Building Economics 


N an article discussing the change of the public attitude 
toward strikes, published in the New York Times. Dr. 
Eliot, of Harvard, says: 


“A decided majority of the American people have of 
late experienced a new difficulty in owning houses and 
small shops, and in living in houses of their own. On 
account of the exorbitant wages in all the building trades 
and in some of the trades which supply building materials, 
innumerable American families find themselves obliged to 
move from their own houses into hired tenements which 
are much less desirable as regards space, light, air, and the 
other means of bringing up. children in a healthy way. 
This is a grievous descent in dignity, independence and 
comfort; and it affects every class in urban and suburban 
communities, and even in small towns and villages, except 
the downright rich. Wherever a plumber, electrician, gas- 
fitter, painter, furnace and stovemaker, mason or joiner 
charges from 80 cents to $1.25 an hour, there the American 
family is forced into narrow, crowded, hired quarters; 
unless by good fortune or the gift of nature the house- 
holder can himself practice two or three of these funda- 
mental trades. 

“This degradation of family life is resented by the aver- 
age American family which has children, and induces in 
them serious distrust of the prevailing wage-raising 
processes in trades which have to do with such necessaries 
of life, in the climate of the United States, as shelters, 
fuels, foods and transportation. The average American 
reflects that high wages in building trades have at least 
one drawback for people in the other trades or occupa- 
tions—they raise rents, prevent new building and congest 
the population.” 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

CHICAGO.—The building situation in Chicago 1s sum- 
marized for the week in excellent fashion by Gerhart F. 
Meyne, president of the Chicago Contractors’ Association. 
In discussing the cost of building, he said: 


“There has been a tremendous advance in the prices of 
material, tn some instances as much as 175 per cent, and 
in other only as high as 70 per cent. Take, for example, 
the prices of cement in 1914 as compared with prices to- 
day. In 1914 cement sold at $1.25 net, while to-day it is 
selling at $2.65 net, an increase of 113 per cent; sand. 
which then sold at $1.60 is now selling at $2.35, an ad- 
vance of 103 per cent; stone, which sold in 1914 at $1.60; 
is now selling at $3.25, or an increase of 103 per cent: 
lime has advanced from 65 cents to $1.75, or 170 per cent: 
bank sand from $1.25 to $3.25, or 160 per cent: common 
brick from $7 to $14, or 100 per cent; pressed brick from 
$22 a thousand to $38 a thousand, or 73 per cent. The 
increase in the price of lumber is from $28 to $72, or 1 
per cent. The average increase, it will be seen, is 120 per 
cent. Steel has advanced in proportion. Owners of yel- 
low pine land were selling stumpage in 1914 at from $2.59 
to $5 a thousand; to-day the price of stumpage runs from 
$14 to $20. The land owner is doing the gouging in this 
instance. Freight rates have advanced 25 per cent. in 
addition to 1 per cent. war tax. Maple flooring is almost 
beyond reach. Manufacturers can get almost any price 
they ask for it. In December there was 9,000,000 to 
10,000,000 feet of flooring on hand; now there is a demand 
for 52,000,000 feet. Hardwoods are in the hands of few 
and they will not sell. Producers have just begun to cut, 
and it takes a year or two to season it. Oak flooring 
shows the greatest advance in price. This is due to the 
foreign demand; 50,000,000 feet of oak flooring was. bought 
in this country last Fall for export. They are now asking 
$250 per thousand for high-grade oak flooring, of the 
quality we use in high-grade apartment houses and in 
dwellings. 


“Take the cost of pipe. I refer more particularly to 
that required for steam and hot-water fitting. Radiation in 
1914 cost 15 cents; in 1916, 18; in 1918, 36; in 1919 it 
dropped to 31 cents then advanced to 39 cents, and we are 
pleased to-day if we can buy it for 45 cents—an increase 
of over 300 per cent on what it cost in 1914. 


“The cost of construction is also influenced by the in- 
creased wages paid those employed in manufacturing 
material. The ultimate consumer is helping to pay for 
the increased cost of all the material and labor which 
goes into the construction of a building. Last, but not 
least, is the increased cost of labor, but it has not kept 
pace with the cost of material. In 1914 bricklayers were 
paid 75 cents an hour, as against $1 now, an increase of 
3314 per cent; carpenters, 65 cents, as against $1, an in- 
crease of 54 per cent; laborers, 40 cents, as against 7/0 
cents now, an increase of 75 per cent: bridgemen, 68 
cents, as against $1, an increase of 4/7 per cent; cement 
finishers, 65 cents, as against $1, an increase of 54 per cent: 
plumbers, 75 cents, as against $1, an increase of 3314 per 
cent; plasterers, 75 cents, as against $1, an increase of 
3314 per cent; steamfitters, 65 cents, as against $1, an 
increase of 3314 per cent. An analysis of the figures shows 
that the average cost of material and labor, in comparison 
with the pre-war figures, is $1.13. Now practically all of 
the building trades are asking for $1.25 an hour.” 

While building has not been discontinued as a result of 
the situation in Chicago, it has been delayed materially. 
Prices continue to advance both in material and labor. 
There is a decided scarcity of cement, glass. and some 
grades of lumber, while the money situation is still tight 
here. A plan is now being discussed by city officials and 
others to organize a “building corporation” in Chicago 
to build apartments and flats for rent, to care for the 
increasing demand for homes. There are no vacant houses 
of any kind in Chicago and suburbs. 
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V.HAGOPIAN “eS 


The Fundamental Principles of Illuminating Design 


A Practical Treatment of a Technical Subject in Which Simple Methods 
of Design Will Be Set Forth 


HERE are many subjects in the treatment 
| of which difficulty is encountered in form- 
ing a true conception of the materials in- 

This is largely due to the lack of any con- 
crete characteristics of the subject dealt with. One 
is placed in the position of Sir Oliver Lodge’s audi- 
ences after he has described with much scientific 
detail that illusive and uncomprehensible material 
“ether.” You come to a definite conclusion that it 
is and it isn’t, therefore you have arrived nowhere. 

While many materials as well as certain forms of 
energy belong to the realm of scientific research, 
some have a very direct and practical bearing on 
evervday life. Among these latter is light, especially 
artificial light. 

Since the subject of artificial light 1s so inti- 
mately linked up with building construction, the 
architect, while he need not necessarily be con- 
versant with all its scientific aspects, should at least 
acquire a fundamental knowledge of its use and 
application. As we have reached an era when 
conservation of our natural resources is essential, 
artificial lighting systems should be designed to 
provide the utmost efficiency. No place of busi- 
ness can to-day operate at maximum _ efhciency 
when improper lighting facilities are provided, 
and adequate lighting does not necessarily require 
a great quantity of light. The quality and distri- 
bution are equally important. 


In order to predetermine the lighting recuire- 
ments for any kind of building operation, it 1s 
necessary to know the quantity of light required 
to carry on, without eyestrain, various occupa- 


volved. 


tions. Because continued eyestrain results in seri- 
ous defects in health, many states have now passed 
laws specifying minimum light requirements for 
various industries. Any building erected in such 
states in which the lighting equipment fails to pro- 
vide the legal intensity of illumination violates the 
state law, and such alterations as are necessary to 
bring the lighting equipment up to the standard set 
forth can be ordered. 

The subject of Industrial Lighting codes was 
fully discussed in an article by G. H. Stickney, 
published in three parts in the AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT, issues of May 14th, 28th and June rith, 1919. 

A later article on the subject of illumination will 
include a table giving required and recommended 
practice for lighting intensities for various build- 
ing occupancies. 

Before we can intelligently proceed with the sub- 
ject of light, it is first nceessary to become famnthar 
with the units employed in its measurement. Until 
recently it was common practice to designate lamps 
as so many candlepower. This method was unsatis- 
factory and gave a false impression as to the illum- 
inating capabilities of the lamp. 

Intensity: — To-day the “foot-candle” is_ the 
standard unit of measurement of light intensity. 
It is that intensity of light produced by a standard 
candle on a plane distant one foot therefrom. This 
is illustrated diagrammatically in Fig. 1. A prac- 
tical conception of this value can be obtained by 
reading a newspaper by the light of an ordinary 
candle placed one foot distant from the sheet. 

Quantity:-—Light waves emanate in all directions 
from the source. The aggregate quantity of light 
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falling on the inner surface of a series of enclos- 
ing spheres of varying dimensions (the source be- 
ing located at the center) would be the same, but 
the intensity would vary inversely as the square 
of the distance of the surface from the source 
of light. Thus it will be seen that a source of 
light of one standard candle (or one candle- 
power) will give an illuminating intensity of one 
foot-candle on a surface distant one foot, but of 
only .o1 foot-candle on a surface ten feet distant. 
This principle is illustrated graphically by Fig. 2. 
In the nearest plane the quantity of light included 
within the projection lines covers but one square 
foot of surface, while at a distance of three feet 
it is spread over an area nine times as great. The 
total quantity of light is the same in both instances 
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ILLUMINATION AT 
FOOT-CANDILE 


FIG. 1. 


but the unit intensity differs. A homely illustra- 
tion would be to spread one cubic inch of butter 
on one slice of bread. The amount wou'd be more 
than adequate. Now if the same amount were used 
to butter nine slices, 1t would be very thinly spread 
out. In each case the total quantity ts the same, 
but the amount per unit area of surface varies. 
The quantity of light projected by a source of 
one standard candle on a plane one square foot 
in area placed at a distance of one foot 1s known 
as a lumen. If a standard candle is placed at the 
center of a sphere having a radius of one foot, 
every portion of the surface (being one foot from 
the source) will be dluminated to an intensity of 
one foot-candle, and the quantity of light projected 
on every square foot of surface will be one lumen. 
Since the area of such a sphere 1s 12.57 sq. ft.. 
the candle will have a value of 12.57 lumens. In 
this case unity is the mean spherical candle-power 
of the lamp. which if multiplied by 12.57 gives the 
number of lumens emitted. Thus to obtain the 
number of lumens produced by a source of light 
multiply the mean spherical candle-power by 12.57. 


Measurement of Ligit—There are various in- 
struments for measuring light intensities, the sim- 
plest for all practical purposes being the foot-candle 
meter, illustrated in Figs. 4 and 5. 





FIG. 2. 
INVERSELY AS THE SQUARE OF THE DISTANCE FROM 
THE SOURCE TO THE SURFACE 


THE ILLUMINATION ON A S@RFACE VARIES 


In operation it is placed upon or adjacent to 
the surface on which a measurement of the foot- 
candle intensity 1s desired. A standard lamp with- 
in the box illuminates the under side of the screen. 
to a much higher intensity at one end than at the 
other. The voltmeter is set at the designated line 
by adjusting the rheostat which is in series with 
the dry cell and standard lamp. We look at the 
foot-candle scale and determine merely the point 
at which the brightness of the translucent spots. 
lighted by the standard lamp inside the light box. 
equals that of the illuminated background, which 
receives the intensity it is desired to measure. In 
Fig. 6 it is apparent that the spots at the right 
are lighter than the background—those at the left 
of the scale darker. In between, at some point. 
the brightness of the spots and of the background 
is the same, and at this point we read directly. 





A—OPENING “O-R” HAS AN AREA OF 1 SQUARE 
FOOT AND EMITS 1 LUMEN. B—ONE LUMEN FALLS ON 


FIG. 3. 


SURFACE “O-P-O-R2 TOTAL ARENA OF SPIHERE IS 


12.57 SQ. FT. 
without manipulation of any movable parts, the in- 
tensity of illumination—in this case. 5.5 foot- 
candles. Minimum attention is required in making 
this determination and we are able to walk. abou. 
rapidly noting the manner in which the intensity 
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of illumination varies from point to point in the 
room and in the different planes at a given point. 
It soon becomes possible for us to visualize the light 
conditions in a room quantitatively. It is no more 
necessary to know the principles involved in the 
foot-candle meter than to understand the operation 
of a voltmeter in order to read voltage correctly. 


The accuracy of the foot-candle meter is of the 
order of from 85 to go per cent. which is sufficient 
for all but very exceptional cases. Where ac- 
curate comparisons between different lighting 
equipments have to be made, larger instruments 
must be employed. The foot-candle meter is, then, 
distinctly a popular instrument: the other larger 
portable photometers are professional instruments, 
and they will be needed just. as much in the future 
as in the past. The foot-candle meter will be found 
of much benefit to the architect and should be an 
important part of his equipment. 

Now, to get at the practical apptication of the 
units of light measurement, let us assume a spe- 
cific case, remembering that the foot-candle repre- 
sents the unit for measuring intensity and the 
lumen quantity. Tor example: 
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FIG. 4. FOOT-CANDLE METER 


What size lamp should be used to illuminate a 
room 10 feet square, to be occupied hy jewelers 
working at gold and silver polishing ? 
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According to the N. Y. State Industrial Code, 
a minimum intensity of 5 foot-candle is required 
at the work. The area to be illuminated is 100 
square feet. Since an intensity of one foot-candle 
over one square foot requires a quantity of light 
of one lumen, five lumens will be required over 
each square foot of working surface. The total 
quantity of light necessary adequately to illuminate 
the entire surface will be 5 x 100, or 300 lumens. 
A 60-watt Mazda B lamp (mean spherical candle- 
power = 47) has a value of 585 lumens. There- 
fore. if every scintilla of light produced by such a 
lamp could be evenly projected and distributed over 
the entire working plane, such a lamp would prove 
adequate. Such an ideal condition, however, is not 





FIG. 5. INTERIOR VIEW OF 
FOOT-CANDLE METER 


possible. To provide for practical limitations sev- 
eral additional factors must be introduced into 
iNumination design. At the beginning of this article 
mention was made of the importance of quality and 
distribution of light as well as its quantity and in- 
tensity. The next article will deal with methods of 
light distribution, and we will see how the above 
calculation must be modified in order to obtain the 
desired results. 


OT CANDLE 


ILLUMINATION jcomens ren so. Ft 





Fis. 6. 


FOOT-CANDLE METER SCREEN INDICATING 55 FOOT-CANDLES 
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Fire Protection for Schools 


Part I—General Considerations 


By H. W. Forster.f 


[The National Fire Protection Association’s Committee 
on Safety to Life is actively engaged in studying the school 
egress problem, and this committee and the whole Associa- 
tion are actively interested in fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection for schools. It is hoped that this article will prove 
a timely contribution in the effort to increase the safety of 
life in schools. The facts presented in this article are as 
applicable to the colleges and universities as to the grammar 
and high schools of the country.—The Editors.] 


T IS a far cry from the little red schoolhouse 

on the hill, with its one room, its handful of 
pupils, its chief fire hazard, the stove, out in the 
open where it is easily seen, its bucket of water, 
and its doors opening into the yard, to the modern 
city school, several stories in height, housing hun- 
dreds of children, and presenting complicated prob- 
lems of fire prevention, fire protection and egress. 


The property loss in schools has been large; the 
loss of life has been considerable; the fire risk in 
most existing buildings is great. The thought, 
energy and money put into furthering life and 
property safety in schools have not even approached 
that warranted by the jeopardy to the lives of the 
nation’s greatest asset—our children. 


While considerable improvement has been made 
in the last decade in the construction of new build- 
ings, and also in the improvements of many exist- 
ing structures, the fact remains that the large 
majority of schools in use to-day may become 
charnel houses instead of effective agencies of 
human advancement. 

Business men who have created excellently safe- 
guarded manufacturing and merchandising prop- 
erties when serving on boards of education ap- 
parently do not view the American child as worthy 
of the same protection as buildings, machinery and 
goods. Possibly they argue that children can walk 
out of a burning building whereas goods cannot. 
Generally in event of fire the children do escape, 
but occasionally heaps of charred bodies of little 
children scathingly rebuke the judgment exercised 
and the parsimony practised in the field of creating 
greater fire safety in schools. 


Ignorance of even fundamental principles of fire 
prevention and fire protection on the part of those 





*Abstract (in three parts) of an article prepared and printed 
for the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edueation, by the 
National Fire Protection Association. 


+Chairman, Committee on Safety to Life. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. Chairman, Committee on Fire Prevention, 
National Safety Council. 


vested with the management of schools is one of 
the chief factors that make for the existing poor 
conditions. 

No matter how great may be the poverty of 
an educational institution, it should not disregard 
any fire precautions that are relatively inexpensive, 
and it should spend at least a moderate sum each 
year for the gradual improvement of its most 
dangerous buildings. When the seriousness of the 
situation is generally recognized—and it ts a fact 
that over go per cent. of our school buildings are 
potential death-traps—prosperous and philanthropic 
citizens will leave money to their alma maters and 
to the school systems of their cities for the further- 
ing of fire prevention instead of for the addition 
of another building, frequently of inferior con- 
struction. 

The object of this article is not only to set forth 
the vital necessity of improving the conditions of 
our educational institutions, but also to point out 
specifically the problems which confront substan- 
tially every public school, private school, college or 
other institution. 

Statistical Data.—At the present time there are 
in the United States approximately 300,000 build- 
ings used for educational purposes, valued at more 
than $3.000.000,000. A very considerable numbef 
are erected each year, and it has been estimated 
that for every two new schools erected each year 
one is destroyed by fire. 

The Actuarial Bureau of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, reporting only on fires where 
insurance was in effect, advises that for the two 
years regarding which complete information ts now 
available the facts are as follows: 


1916. No. of fires, 2498; property destroyed. 
$4.333.025. 

1917. No. of fires, 2417; property destroved, 
$4.05 1.680. 


Because of the great extent to which schools 
carry their own insurance, it is certain that the total 
number of fires and the amount of losses have been 
greatly in excess of these figures. 

No accurate records have been kept of the lives 
lost in school fires, or any other type of fires for 
that matter, and consequently exact data are not 
available. 
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The essentials of fire safety for schools, and. in 
fact, for practically all other structures, are de- 
veloped more in detail later in this article. In order, 
however, that a clear grasp may be had of certain 
fundamental and common-sense principles, it is well 
to summarize in order that those interested may 
grasp the basic features of the whole problem. 

Obviously the way to escape fire danger is to 
have no fires. That means fire prevention. 

The next best thing to preventing a fire from 
starting is to see that any fire that starts is invaria- 
bly extinguished while it is still small. The auto- 
matic sprinkler system is beyond question the most 
dependable device for accomplishing this, as is wit- 
nessed by a remarkable record of performance cov- 
ering thirty-five years, which is summarized in the 
following statement unanimously passed by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association at its 1914 con- 
vention : 


It is to-day an almost unquestioned fact that automatic 
sprinklers afford the highest degree of protection against 
fire in practically all cases where there is combustible con- 
struction of material, the rapid burning of which is liable 
to be a menace to the lives of occupants of the building. 


Structural improvements and the use of fire- 
resistive building material in new buildings make 
possible a degree of safety in them which cannot 
be secured in existing structures except by the ap- 
plication of automatic sprinklers. 

Upon the carefulness and diligence exercised: in 
fire prevention measures, and upon the provisions 
made for promptly extinguishing fire when fire pre- 
vention measures fail, depends to a considerable 
extent the problem of arranging for satisfactory 
egress. Obviously a one-story building with doors 
opening from every room directly to the outdoors 
has little in it in the way of egress problems. The 
egress difficulty in the multi-storied school is quite 
another question. The Committee on Safety to 
Life of the National Fire Protection Association 
is now developing the school egress problem in de- 
tail. Its preliminary report will be found in the 
1919 Proceedings of the Association, and should be 
studied carefully by all authorities interested in this 
Important matter. 


Closely associated with adequate egress facilities 
are the suitable education and organization of those 
responsibie for fire safety in schoolhouses—the 
provision of automatic alarms, the systematic con- 
duct of fire drills and the proper education of teach- 
ers and pupils. 


There is necessarily a close interrelation between 
all of these various problems, and such interrela- 
tion should be borne in mind in reading the follow- 
ing sections of this article. 

The data presented are based upon investigations 
extending over a period of fifteen years, a detailed 


examination of several hundred schools located in 


. different States, and a careful study of the available 


literature on this sub‘ect. 
(Lo be continued ) 





Waterproof Glues 
By Henry A, GARDNER 


N THE paint industry, animal glues (gelatine) 
I and vegetable glues (processed starch) have 

been used as adhesives for cold water paints 
and calcimines, and for labeling gums. These 
forms of glue possess the undesirable property of 
becoming weak when exposed to moisture or sub- 
jected to the action of water. As a result of war- 
time endeavors to develop satisfactory glues for 
seaplane plywood, laminated gunstocks, and other 
products, there became available glues produced 
with casein or blood albumen as a base. These 
glues have extraordinary water-resisting proper- 
ties. Plywood made of 3-ply veneer 1/16 inch 
thick glued with casein glue may be boiled in water 
for eight hours and still show an average breaking 
load of not less than 90 pounds per square inch. 
One-inech test blocks may be placed together with 
this glue and show a shearing strength of 2200 
pounds per square inch. : 

Casein glue is cheaper than blood albumen glue, 
and is probably more practical for most commer- 
cial purposes where application is made by hand 
rather than by machine or hot press. It is possi- 
ble that casein glue might be found useful as a 
base for label pastes. Its slightly alkaline reac- 
tion would etch the surface of tin with the possi- 
bility of greater bonding power than some other 
adhesives. Because of its high waterproofing 
properties it might also be useful as an adhesive 
in calcimine and cold water paints. The writer 
has experimented with such glue as a part of the 
liquid portion of exterior paints, and secured in- 
teresting results. If desired, casein glue may be 
prepared direct from casein by the addition of 
moderate and well-regulated amounts of slaked 
lime, caustic soda, or sodium silicate. As a rule, 
however, it is advisable to purchase the glue in 
prepared form, since carefully selected and finely 
divided casein, having a very low acid, fat, ash, 
and moisture content, and high nitrogen content, 
is used for this purpose and skillfully mixed to pro- 
duce a successful product. 

It 1s of great importance when any type of 
casein glue is used that it be properly mixed. Oth- 
erwise unsatisfactory results might follow. One 
of the best mixers is of the change can, bladed type, 
such as 1s used for mixing paint previous to grind- 
ing. The dry powder is placed in the mixer and 
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from one to two parts of water added, according 
to the degree of fluidity desired. 
that the container for the material should be of 
the enameled type, as copper, aluminum and brass 
vessels are slightly attacked by the glue. After 
the glue has been mixed, it is usual to allow it to 
stand for a period of one-half hour before use, in 
order to develop its full strength. Glue thus made, 
as a rule, will remain fluid for a period of five 
hours, although some types may remain fluid for a 
much longer period. After standing in aqueous 
admixture for 24 hours, most casein glues set up 
to a hard, unusable mass, and it is then necessary 
to make up fresh batches. The glue dries to a 
very waterproof film of great strength. 


Important Matters Discussed at 


Meeting of Engineering Council 


APPEAL IsstUkED FOR SUPPORT BY TILE ENGINEERING 
PROFESSION 


N important meeting of I¢ngineering Counce: 

was recently held in the rooms of the .American 
society of Civil Engineers, I¢ngineering Societies 
Building, New York City. An all-day session was 
held and many matters of current interest were 
discussed. .\ brief summary is appended. 

Doctor Alexander C. Humphrevs. president of 
Stevens Institute of Technology. chairman of the 
committee on curricula of engineering, called special 
attention to the important field covered by this com- 
niuttee. Attention is directed to .the fact that both 
Columbia University and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology are now providing six-year 
courses in engineering besides the regular four-year 
course. The committee has investigated the exten- 
sion of engineering courses, but is not yet ready to 
recommend the adoption of a six-year course by 
engineering colleges. Undoubtedly other univer- 
sities will take this matter under advisement. Uni- 
versal military training is favored by the committee, 
who also recommend the extension of facilities for 
providing vocational training, especially in the in- 
dustrial centers of the United States. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


Employment Bureau reported 17,000 interviews, 4800 
men registered, more than 1oco placed and total expendi- 
ture $10,600, in past ten months; 60 to 7o men call daily. 

National Service Committee active in connection with 
national budget legislation. Congressional Commission on 
Reclassification of Salaries, mileage for former engineer 


It is preferable 


officers, Interstate Commerce Commission and Interna- 
tional Joint Commission vacancies, Industrial Conference, 
census classification of engineers, U. S. Topographical 
Mapping and Department of Public Works. Washington 
office used increasingly by engineers and Government. 

Chamber of Commerce has admitted Council to mem- 
bership. H. W. Buck appointed National Councilor and 
Delegate, and I. E. Moultrop alternate. 

National Department of Public Works: — Petition to 
Chamber of Commerce was voted by Engineering Council, 
asking referendum on Dill for Department of Public 
Works. | | 

License Committee, at five-day session in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 13 to 17, revised draft of typical law for registration 
of engineers. | 

Classification and Compensation of Engineers: Progress 
in collecting and digesting data on Federal, railroad, State 
and municipal engineers. Final report on Federal service 
this month. Increases granted railroad engineers below 
$2,500. 

Fuel Conservation Committee recommended support of 
legislation for investigating super-power generation and 
distribution in Boston-Washington district; so voted. 

Joint Conference Report of Development Committees 
was discussed and letters sent to Founder Societies indors- 
ing general plan for a national engineering council. 

Financial statements: Total resources, $=0,393; e¢x- 
pended, 9 months, $32,651, including $10,601 for Employ- 
ment Bureau and $17,038 for Washington office. 

Tentative budget 1920: $60,000 needed for all purposes. 
Appropriations of founder Societies must be supplemented 
by contributions from individuals. 

Appeal for funds to be made at once to engineers 
throughout the country. 

Water Conservation Committee reported twenty-seven 
correspondents appointed in as many States, and much 
useful information collected. 

Curricula of Engineering Schools: 
on six-year course. 

Reconstruction Commission, New York: Advisory Com- 
mittee’s recommendations sent to governors of all States 
and many civic bodies in New York. 

Patents Committee: Three bills, based on report of 
committees of National Research Council and Engineering 
Council, now before Congress. 

Jurisdiction Awards in Building Industry: Board held 
first meeting in Washington August 11, report by Council's 
representative, R. P. Miller. 

Types of Government Contracts: 
appointed. 

Payment for Estimating: Three delegates appointed 
to meet Associated General Contractors and American In- 
stitute of Architects in Chicago. 

National Budget: Four delegates sent on invitation of 
committee of House of Representatives discussed budget 
legislation. 

Since this meeting an appeal for financial support 
has been made by Engineering Council to profes- 
sional engineers and engineering assistants through- 


out the United States. 


Committee reported 


Important committee 
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Economy Resulting from Co-operation Shown in Housing 
of Local Government Offices in the New Pittsburgh 
City-County Building 


N IMPORTANT step towards the ultimate 

housing of all local governmental offices in one 
building was taken by the City of Pittsburgh and 
the County of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, when they 
recently jointly erected the handsome _ten-story 
City-County Building. This structure which is built 
of brick and stone occupies an entire city block and 
forms an important addition to the civic center of 
the City of Pittsburgh. 


The building contains practically all of the mu- 
nicipal offices and those of the county, and also 
those of the Allegheny County Bar Association 
which 1s said to have the largest law library in the 
county. It has 22 courtrooms, including one de- 
voted to the use of the State Supreme Court. 


The dimensions of the building are 185x300 feet, 
and the cost was approximately $3,000,000. 


For the convenience of the public, the office of 
the City Clerk, Tax Collector, Prothonotary, Re- 
corder of Deeds, are located on the first floor. On 
the floor devoted to general office purposes, there 
are 65 offices to a floor. All toilets are mechanically 
ventilated. 


Twelve electrically operated elevators with pneu- 
matically operated doors furnish transportation to 
the various floors. 


The grouping of the offices of both city and 
county in this manner not only makes it more con- 
venient for the citizens, but it also eliminates the 
expense of maintaining two separate buildings 
with the attendant expense for heat, light, power 
for each. 

A striking example of the advantages gained by 
the consolidation of the housing facilities of the 
two groups of offices is to be found in the control 
and distribution of the supply of electricity for 
light and power, which is effected through a care- 
fully designed switchboard installation described 
below. 

Three-phase alternating sixty-cycle current 1s 
supplied by the Duquesne Light Co., of Pittsburgh, 
at a pressure of 2200 volts, through two separate 


feeder circuits. This current is carried direct to a 
six panel, black marine finish slate board installed 
in the engine room which is 32 ft. by 122 ft. Pro- 
tection to the incoming lines and the step down 
transformers is afforded by means of electricity 
operated oil circuit-breakers with automatic over- 
load trips, which are mounted in a pipe structure 
at the rear of the board. 


For operating elevators, cranes and other de- 
vices using directing current, two 300 KW, and 
one 200 KW, and one 100 KW, six-phase, 250 volt 
rotary converters are installed. Alternating cur- 
rent for supplying these rotaries is controlled from 
the six panel board previously mentioned. 


The direct-current ends of the rotary converters 
are controlled from a seven-panel black marine 
finished slate board, and also two 2000-ampere, two 
1200-ampere, and two 1000-ampere feeder circuits. 


Both the A. C. and D. C. circuits are controlled 
by the main distribution board. This board is of 
the same construction as the two boards previously 
mentioned. It has 36 panels, is 80 feet long, and 
ts divided into six general sections, three for alter- 
nating current and three for direct current. 


It controls a total of 111 feeder circuits of 300- 
ampere capacity or less, 50 lighting feeders and 61 
power feeders. The feeders are protected by auto- 
matic carbon circuit-breakers, those on the power 
feeders being equipped with self-contained inverse 
time element dash pots. 


Fach of the six sections has an incoming power 
panel ranging In capacity from 1000 to 3000 am- 
peres protected by carbon circuit-breakers with volt- 
meter, ammeter, watthour meter, and graphic watt- 
meter for measuring the total amount of power 
used by each section of the board. In this manner 
proper charges can be apportioned to the city and 
to the county for the amount of current used by 
each. 


The entire switchboard installation was built ac- 


cording to the specifications of Edward B. Lee. 
architect. 


Interesting Investigations Conducted by U. S. Bureau of 
Standards — 


ducting several experiments of ‘interest to archi- 
tects. The report of these investigations as sum- 
marized in an official technical news bulletin follows: 

Steel clnalysis—It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that some non-destructive method for the testing of steel 
and steel products is urgently needed to supplement the 
present methods of vicarious testing. The Magnetic 
Laboratory has for some time past been investigating 
the possibility of utilizing the magnetic properties of iron 
and steel as indications of mechanical properties. The 
results already obtained indicate the possibility of apply- 
ing magnetic methods to the study of the structure and 
properties of steel and to the testing of raw material and 
finished products. This application of magnetic testing 
has been termed magnetic analysis. 

The present work of the laboratory consists of a study 
of the correlation between the magnetic properties of steel 
and its structure and mechanical properties, and the de- 
velopment of methods and apparatus for the application 
of magnetic analysis in a practical way. A method has 
already been developed for the determination of the degree 
of homogeneity along the length of a relatively long 
piece, this method being used by at least one railroad 
for research on rails. The successful application of mag- 
netic methods which are non-destructive for the testing of 
steel and steel products will undoubtedly have great com- 
mercial value and may be expected to contribute a large 
measure of safety in cases where perfection of material 
is of prime importance. 

Reinforced Concrete—Work of a preliminary char- 
acter has been carried out in the flat slab investigation. 
A slab, 25 by 20 feet, similar in construction to the main 
slab to be tested, was subjected to a load test which was 
carried to the destruction of the slab. The slab was built 
to fail under a live load of approximately 200 Ib. per 
sq. ft. and 65 Ib. per sq. ft. dead load. The first load 
applied was 97 lb. per sq. ft., and the next application 
1QI per sq. ft., but before the last loading was completed 
the center deflection had increased to such an extent as 
to be more than double that allowed by the most liberal 
city building codes. The under side of the slab was very 
badly cracked. Computations of the stresses developed 
in the steel reinforcement indicated that the rods in the 
middle third of the short span had been subjected to 
stresses far beyond the elastic limit of the steel, while 
in the middle third of the long span the rods had prac- 
tically reached the elastic limit. Examination of a number 
of rods appears to indicate that failure by bond did not 
enter into the final failure, which seems to have occurred 
under tension, as was indicated from the design compu- 
tations. 

Cement Drain.—The field inspection of cement drain 
tiles in alkali soils is being continued. Several plants 
for the manufacture of this class of materials have been 
inspected and the subject has been fully discussed with 
those interested in it in some of the Western cities. As- 
sistance was given to the Bureau by the District Engineer 
of the Portland Cement Association at Denver, who pre- 
pared a list showing localities where cement was said to 
have been exposed to severe alkali conditions for a num- 
ber of years. Samples of tile which had been in place for 
12 years at Delta Col., together with samples of water 
to which it had been subjected, were obtained, and will 


"Te United States Bureau of Standards has been con- 


2 


be used in an investigation to be conducted in the labora- 
tory. The field inspection work for the year has been 
practically completed and from the data obtained labora- 
tory investigations will be carried out to find means for 
producing conerete capable of withstanding alkali action. 

Concrete Oil Tanks.—Continued observations on tanks 
under test show no appearance of an increased loss in 
any of the tanks and the exterior surfaces of all of 
them are dry. Two tanks of 1:1%:3 concrete have 
been put under test as oil containers and the observations 
begun. The first readings will show a much greater loss 
than subsequent ones, and, consequently, considerable at- 
tention is being paid to the first gage readings, in order 
to obtain with accuracy the initial penetration losses. 

Manila Rope.—Tensile tests have been made on Manila 
rope to determine the effect of an asphaltum compound 
used as a protection to the rope against the action of 
muriatic acid. Results show that rope treated with the 
compound deteriorated as completely under the influence 
of the acid as the untreated rope. 


Oxy-acetylene HH’ clding.—The calibration of oxy-acetylene 
welding and cutting apparatus is practically complete. 
This work was delayed somewhat owing to the fact that 
a method had to be devised for determining the effective 
specific heat ratio of acetylene passing through the acety- 
lene meter. The work has now progressed so far that 
actual welding can be started in a few days. 


Crane Test.—At the request of the Navy Department, 
the Bureau will undertake a complete strain gage investi- 
gation of the 350-ton “fitting out” crane at the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard. It is expected that the low tempera- 
tures and winds of high velocity which will probably pre- 
vail at this time of year may make the work difficult. 


Corrosion of Lead.—The investigation of the embrittle- 
ment of lead by corrosion has been completed. It has 
been found that the rate at which the intercrystalline 
brittleness is brought about is proportional to the amount 
of impurities and to the concentration of acid in the solu-_ 
tion in which the lead is placed. Practically all the im- 
purities which are found in the lead are lodged between 
the grains. The preferential attack by the corroding 
agents for these impurities, and perhaps also for the 
“amorphous intercrystalline cement.” accounts for the 
brittleness produced. Investigation showed that specimens 
of exceptionally pure lead (99.99 per cent), when im- 
mersed for 24 days in a neutral solution of lead acetate. 
became appreciably embrittled by the formation of minute 
intercrystalline fissures. No evidence of the existence of 
an allotropic fourm of lead similar to gray tin coud be 
obtained. 


Radiator Valves—The efficient operation of steam- 
heating plants depends very largely upon the performance 
of the thermostatic valves designed to drain the radiators 
of water. This is returned to the boilers, and thus a 
maximum amount of heat is maintained in the radiators. 
Such valves should operate with a minimum loss of steam; 
in other words, they should allow only water to escape. 
Performance tests under working conditions have just 
been completed on two sets of such valves submitted by 
the supervising architect of the Treasury Department. 
It is expected that the information furnished will aid 
in the selection of the proper type of valve for use under 
Various conditions. 
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STAIN YOUR OUTSIDE WOODWORK 


Stained with Cabot’s Creosote i —shingles, siding, half-timbers, trel- 
‘tai lises, pergolas, sheds, fences with 
C. I. Beblt 


Ligon ow ce ou PS CaROT?S CREOSOTE STAINS 


The rich, transparent coloring effects are more appropriate and beau- 
tiful than any other colorings, and they wear better, cost less, and are 
easier to apply. “Painty” effects spoil the beauty of the wood, and 
paint costs twice as much. The creosote thoroughly preserves the 
wood. Don't buy stains that smell of kerosene; they are dangerously 
inflammable. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the coun- 
try. Send for staincd wood samples; free 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 


Cabot’s Quilt, Waterproof Stucco and Brick Stains, Conserve Wood 
Preservative, Damp-proofing, Water-proofing. 




















TUDOR-STONE 


and its ; : 
saves Parallel with texture and craftsmanship are the 


Color Colors of Tudor-Stone. They are all nature 8s 
colors. not the added pigments of artificial products. 
but colors such as nature produces. Both fixed and 
weathering colors are available and our service 1s 
always ready to explain what Tudor-Stone can do. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 


Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue. New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 





ry) RAM iD Fee eee eT er ree eee reece reer eee eer eee LTTE TTT TEL TROTTED AU HATE! EL ATTEMPTS TE 
aeeh SLATE: = ee eee rae eerie erase eee ecco eee cc re mec ee ee ee ee eee e re ee eee eee ere Ten! TET ET 


“a against Time- W ear-Waler-Fire 


In a Class by Itself for Exacting Requirements 


PYRAMID STRUCTURAL SLATE 


Wherever work calls for imperishable slabs of tough, non-absorbent, 
non-expanding, non-contracting, fire-proof, economical material, there 
is but one answer—Structural Slate. 


Write for the first of a series of chapters on Structural Slate—its 
origin, sources, characteristics, surfaces, finishes and uses. Prepared 
by The Structural Service Bureau of Philadelphia in co-operation with 


the Slate Industry. 
MAILED UPON REQUEST 


The STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL PENNSYLVANIA 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplics as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to 
afford an accurate review of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge 
of the exact state of the market as to items quoted, but will also present a basis to judge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 











New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 
BRICK 
COMMON .... eee cece cee eee cence ener e reece eee nee eetnees $30.45 $14.00 $16.00 $18.00 $28.00 
Pace “brick ou his Ce a ke oi de eG Gl Re eS a 55.00 to 60.00 |30.00 to 40.00/50.00 to 55.00 23.00 45.00 
BURNED CLAY | | 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
3 in., per sq. ft... esse eee cee cee cee eee ree re eee e er eeeee 0.13 0.10 | V..e. 0.10% ; 
4 im., per Sq. ft. cece rce cee cece eee e etree ene renncence 0.15 Otte oF keen O40 (‘weeds 
Wall coping (single slant): 
Sin; per lin. Me usages ie ea eae oa ee es Chee oes 0.16 O18) “hs . Sevad uh fees 0.22 
12 Ney Per tl, baci cteaeiera ie eet ekehe eee eee eG 0.26% O27. Y beeee ' MY eeaee 0.32 
18 in.,. per ft. svacisases eae oes Pee tad Ay ha wares eed oe 0.54 O5e: [i cueteee | Satie 0.52 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of coping 
the same size) 
CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags)... 3.40 3.25 3.63 4.25 4.50 
: FINISHED IRON AND STEEL. 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar irons. rehnéd’ grade. 2.225.620%04 cease ecnseiaseceeeeaseeh cheese. bP <neen 9) ween | -eeeee “4 abeede 
Bac iron, double reniedy sccic63%ss. oie sew pares eee ft eae | awawewlee > 0 eee ©=COTE Btcts: | W georee 
Soft steel bars: 25% isin ivan Oop ed eisai iieas aes 2.62) 46 ASS S.C ease, CL BB OO ewes 4.00 
SHapes: ciwe Raeweaye 444s Se Shale oe A ee we anew ee 2f2 th AQT, vend e ‘i ‘egae ot eee 
GEASS 
(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets 2.2.2.0... eae 73% Gece. eaten ete I eas 
Single strength, B quality 2 22... .. cece eee ee eee eens 75% Tio: ts Ss Aarne 8 83% {| esas 
Double strength, A quality 20.0.6... cece cece eee eens 77% 0, begat 836% he 
Double strength, B quality .. 0.0... ccc ce cece ee ee eee eee 79% 79050 0 ete eee Wg tee Bates 
GYPSUM 
Plaster board: 
DERBI ied ey NNee he RE OAS tsa Cc uithlaaeee acne! eacoms ee re 0.36 |! -  ..... 
DIMER WG pei nk EE ARES GE BE OC ie ha Be ee Os OMe OP eae =A OC wea 
BLRIG MGs Gs anciee 2 Ges ee dee A we ee ee YR RR Ae eS 0.28 (oe Ve ive. Sl) | lyme 0.40 
S2XRGOX: SG sed cee abe aes PE Sees A ees ee ee aes 0.29 0.26 (f- -weaas O36" i waves 
SEXDOR. Vane ae eins ea Bite hy Vea. s PARRA eee C Ree eee M350 Pf eee Pn eee fee ee 
Plaster blocks: 
2-in, solid, 12x30, per Se Ititeseise eee ies cde ed nes 0.13 Oise ot aed SP jeeGen «eee 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, p.r sy ft... ee cece eee cence 0.13 O12 | veers fee eee fw eee 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft... . cee eee eee eee 0.14 Oise Adee. Uh. fee eae 
6 in. hollow, 12x30; per sq. ft. encoun d setae eda sew owe 0.2134 0.20 | seers | we eee Pee ee 
HOLLOW TILE 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft...... eu aguaa eh eae 98.80-111.10 | 1. oo. 80.00 [oo ov... |, 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... ... ccc eee eee eee ees 148.20-165.10 110.00 108.00 105.00 112.00 
4xl2x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... ... cece ee ee ee ee eee eee 166.70-185.70 118.00 125.00 120.00 126.0G 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft ...... cee eee cee ee eee 222.30-247.60 162.20 154.50 170.00 168 00 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... . cc cece ce eee ee eee] ne eee 221.10 222.50 230.00 224.00 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... . ce cece ee eee eee eee | ee eee 272.70 270,00 9) ieee I” ates 
T2xi2xt2 partitions, per 1,000 Sy, iti. as eae ieweoseeeae }) Saeees 41600°. ll -s#ee%es 7 (wateiw * 1) 4G -ea5 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft... .. cc. ce eee ee eee eee, 92.60-103.20 73.80 TOR.00 0 | awe e fk we 
LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand. ......-ceec cence eer eeneees eee. {18.00 to 20.00116.00 to 18.00 18.00 14.50. | ow... 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand. ........ cc. cece eee eee eee eee 15.00 to 18.00116.00 to 18.00 OOM ater ayy 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand.......... 0c cece eee ee cee ences 15.00 to 18.00) : 18200, i), eer. «ate 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand. ....... 0... cee cee cee eee eens 15.00 to 18.00/16.00 to 18.00 18.00 |  ..... 20.00 
LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bblis., per BDI... ke ee ce eee eens ° 3.80 Poe. a, ceahaiee 2.85 2.50 
Finishing, 300 Ib. bbls., per DDI... ce ce ee eee ee ee 19.50 20.00 |  «eees 3:25 2.50 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per tom... ... cc cece cee ee ee eee St : 25 00 2.50 
LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Fhousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, Ix6....... ccc ccc ec eee eee w nee 80.00 OG00:: i «textes (| sade 120 00 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain). ......... cece eee 130.00 13600. le -vaaeeet-- 7  swrattgs 130.00 
Douglas fir, 6x6 to 12x12....... cece ee ee eee Rida nie eae aeaade ne 80.00 77°00 60.00 36.00 |  ...,, 
Oak, ‘quartered, loins, Fy ON, Sicissseeewacie sc anee te ware eae F 325.00 370.00 500.00 | ...e. ee 
Oak, plain, 1 ing JF. Ne Savcsedeeadcwaedede ie beeewe dans 225.00 260.00 320.00 | ..... 270 00 
Oak flooring, }# quartered, white...... 0... cece eee een nnes 220.00 370.00 470.00 | Vi... lee 
Maple. lane. be As, Saisie bsaeata tie ea we tivedcaiuadiaeatteas 180.00 185.00 27000 oN (eek OP ek 
Maple flooring, (0: cleat cc sso cas deniaas oie een eea ane ous 175.00 295 00 eNO) aes deme 
Mahogany; Tin. Fi-A\ Sianeuene ce Need vwersneast wns salen ts gl + Hitieeas 400.00 §00.00 [|  ...ee 6 ee 
Sorice, 10 iissss ese eeasww os nese eae a wae 85.00 80 to 140 9600" F Saves | +oxants 
Cypress, loins, Fe As Siac tise ase ois sei itdeeweeeie ea mae sen 150.00 T5000. :4) <wacrwes- "D -atenme AE eeees 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. ydiw.s ic. ccc ccc cee cece ee tee eee ence 0.40 ~~ — Joo Vw... 0.40 0.42 
268-A 
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DEPENDABILITY 


ATLAS-WHITE 
is a true Portland Cement; pure 
white in color and therefore ideal 
for the finish coat of all-white 
stucco. Its higher accentuation of 
the values of color aggregates in 
the production of various color 
tones is still another reason for 
using Atlas-White—On The Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannan 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines _ St. Louis 
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Upon request we will promptly send to 

architects one or all of three books: 

““Color Tones in Stucco,” ‘‘Non-Stain- . 
ing Mortar for Pointing, Setting and 
Backing,”’ ‘Cast Stone.” 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Continued 





Cast iron: 
Givi and: Heavier 2544 eas Pee aa RR eae wane eats 
Be AT Ae alsa sh se terse te te Sale asics Ga a aU woe Rhu aos wre ada ee eee aha ean aa eng 
lets eas cele Oc em Raa ea Wee wee Bee aiare 
(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe) 


(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing 
card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 Ibs., are 27c. 
An additional 5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing 
interests over those listed below.) 


F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 


Butt Weld 
Wrought: 
Steel: 
Black, % to 3in......... 47 to54 %&% 38 to 45.1% 
; Galv., 4% to3in......... 201% to 414%% = 10.1 to 30.1% 
ron: 
Black, % to 1% in....... 1 to 344% 11.9 to 22.6% 
Galv., % to1%in....... +25 to 184% +39.9 to 4.6% 
Lap Weld 
Steel: 
Black, 2% to6in........ 50 % 41.1% 
: Galv.. 24% to6in........ 374% 27.1% 
ron: 
Black, 2% to 6in........ 30KL% 18 % 
Galv., 2% to 6in........ 17'4A% 3.6% 
PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton.......... cece eee eee 
Finishing plast@tisc6 00s. suied esi e wie edad eee oOo a Tia Bae 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per torm.............. cece eee eeees 
RADIATION 
Discount from list on standard heights.............0. eee eens 
REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill......... 0. cee eee eee eee ee eee nee 
Medium steel from mill... ...... cc cc cece eee tc cette ees : 
ROOFING MATERIAL 
Tarred felt paper: 
No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton.............0 0 ee eee. 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton............0 ee we nee ; 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton.............000.., es 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton........... cece eee ene eeee 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 2% in. corrugation, over 
flat sheets, per 100. 1bS, 2.4%... 068600 by sees ce ewes es So 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand..............-..-000-- 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand................ 
SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. Cars 
Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: 
Best. Ban@orscicc3s4 tives wieeede eiateas $7.75 to $9.00 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon................06. 6.75 to 7.00 
Pen’ Atgy lish ores cineves seit eaas 6.50 to 7.25 
Peach Bottoms sisck ain dock tse edad eles 10.50 to 12.50 
No; 1 Chapmativs..<i62 +4602 c55455% 2086 625to 7.25 
Vermont: 
No. 1 Sea Green... ... cece eee eee nee eeee 4.25 to 6.75 
Unfading Green. ......... cece een ee rees 9,00 to 10.50 
REG lakh wees Beene Wau Oe Sasa 12.00 to 20.00 
Maine: 
Brownsville, U’f’g Black, No. 1......... 12.00 
Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll..............0-- 0.92 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll.............06.. b,22 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per ID... .. cc ee ee eee ens 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib... 2... ce cece cee eee 
Angles, 3 to 6. 4 ie pen adi ata tases ses tanga eee Setar neees 
ZECS ANG. HOOT 654 hk Ee ee See SR ae Rae Oe ee eS las 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill....... 0... cee ee ce eee ee eee 
STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed) ...... cee e eee eee eee 
STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft........ 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft.... 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft.......... 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft..... 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousanc 
Bay: its 2s Siete ce Bowes wae Sho ho Ue Sele tats eon ax 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thou- 
SANG Ste Pls cas seh sa Ske Cle Cae Sew 8S oe SO Rae ieee 6 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per thousand sq. ft... 
SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight, sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft............ 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft..... ie iby 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulatiny board 
are in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 t. wide 
(100 sq. ft.). 
WALL BOARD | 
‘Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand..... 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 
per thousand ft. for crating. 


New York 


on oee 


eoeee 


eoensne 


eoaneve 


eoesee 


ereee 


Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 
$72.00 jot UA ees 66.00 
BOeBO° °° il, Satake UR Secs ean 
S280. |. “eawee || bende. We went, 
eee HP Make $4.05 met |  ..... 
eave. Pe | dhenecane 6.10 net eatheuae 
20.00 $18.50 to 20.00 22.50 24.00 
20.50 19.50 to 21.00 24.00 24.00 
ARAOAZ: jie Seay ll. geeele 44.45 
potae 4.50 to 5.50 | 5.00 ee 
: 4.50 to 5.50 5.00 450 
90.00 |  ..... 2.50 percwt.) = ..... 
90.00 |  ..... 3.25 percwt.| ..... 
90.00 | eee 3.39 percwt.| ..... 
ease Ut  -Breaelne 105.00 per cwt sere 
10.00 16.00 FAS. Ob -decas 
9.50 17.00 S75 hes 
bea:  t, wees. ar ease 9.00 to 18.00 
eeeree 3 aceeetes  . e arercd 27.00 
Nata i tetecpiegt Oo eared 27.00 
Gute be Cb  tayeccaawc ib  .'hikedaee 30.00 
Eien soe es aie "3.00 
cea FO Seen FeAl? 3.25 
3.47 4.55 to 5.00 4.70 to 5.00 4.70 
3.57 4$.55to5.00 |  ..... 470 
3.47 4.55 to 5.00 4.10 4.79 
SATAO O52 oleae - 4 206 Ogee. CUP kee 
ie 4.90 4.00 4,25 
20:50" | -seaace, &. cteuee 4h secu 
65,00: .<b- «sedges Fe. Gees 60.00 
ZO00. «| “werseen th oGreveer [1 Bisa 
75:0G T° feeceee. i) -° . Seitares ‘ 
BO00- i) “send | detee-. Wl  sctunes 
79005 'F. ~ Geseg. Gl fees: Wl Sageere 
ZO;00" sh. wAteae Wo @eeee UR <seaes 
PO00" Oi Awol “eeutege, | ete 
7FO00> | «seems. Wo \Beaces 65.00 
G3.00. 0 h - ceudelc. of) . oats aie 
50.00 |  ..... 46.00 53.00 


45.00 
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A Concrete Pile---A Wood Pile 
Both in One 


The Raymond Composite Pile. A wood pile driven 
to a sufficient depth below water level and a con- 


crete pile superimposed from the water level to the 
ground level. 





R/AVY MOND 


This new method makes possible the placing of 
permanent piles of unusual depth at a minimum 
of cost, regardless of water level. The two parts of 
this Composite pile are strongly and permanently 
joined and never get out of alignment. 





Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
New York: 140 Cedar Street 
Chicago: 111 West Monroe Street 


Montreal, Canada; Raymond Concrete Pile Company, Lid, 


AFORM FOR 
EVERY PILE- 


A PILE 
EVE Y PUREO 
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The American Architect, published 
cnnteeee weekly at 243 West 38th Street 
ao rien : o Udine oat the Post Office at New York, N. Y. : 


New York, NL) Milize § diag | C 
tes and Possessions, $10.00 per year. 
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The Foundations of Classic Architecture 


H. GOODYEAR, M. A. 
IION. 


HON. 


ROFESSOR HERBERT LANGFORD 
WARREN (1857-1917) had been, at the 
time of his death, for many years Dean of 

the Faculty of Architecture of Harvard Univer- 
sity. His book on The Foundations of Classic 
Architecture is a posthumous work, edited by 
Fiske Kimball, Professor of Art and Architecture 
in the University of Virginia, who has supplied an 
introduction, and selected most of the illustrations, 
but has otherwise published the text substantially 
as left in manuscript by Professor Warren, with 
the exception of the concluding twenty-eight pages 
relating to the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, 
which were lacking to the otherwise finished manu- 
script. It appears from Professor Kimball’s Intro- 
duction that Professor Warren had planned for 
many years a work on the general history of archi- 
tecture, of which this was to be a portion, but it 
also appears, both from the Introduction and from 
an examination of the book itself, that it is a com- 
plete unit for the subject of Greek Architecture, 
and the preceding architecture of Egypt and Mes- 
opotamia. Hence the choice of the title, The 
Foundations of Classic Architecture, which appears 
quite properly to cover the sub‘ect matter of the 
book. 

Professor Kimball's Introduction includes an in- 
teresting biography of Professor Warren, from 
which we learn that he was born in Manchester, 
England, although of New England Colonial an- 
cestry on the father’s side; that his school days 
were passed in Manchester, aside from two years 
(1869-71) in the gymnasia of Gotha and Dresden; 
that from 1871-1875 he studied at Owen’s College, 
Manchester, and after entering the office of a 
Manchester architect, came to this country in 1876. 
After studying architecture from 1877-1879 under 
Professor William R. Ware at the Massachusetts 
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Institute of Technology, he entered the office of 
H. H. Richardson, and remained there from 1879- 
1884. In this office he was in close relations with 
its distinguished head, and when he left his employ 
in 1884 it was to travel in England, Italy and 
France. In 1885 he began independent practice 
in Boston, and also had an office in Troy, N. Y. 
In 1886 and 1887 he was attached to the editorial 
staff of “The Sanitary Engineer,” but continued to 
practice architecture as a member of the firm of 
Warren, Smith and Biscoe; subsequently the firm 
of Warren and Smith, which continued until his 
death. Although in later years he maintained a 
connection with the practice of his profession, he 
was able to give but little time to its actual pursuit, 
on account of the demands on his time as an admin- 
istrative officer in Harvard University, and as a dis- 
tinguished teacher there of his art. In 1893-94 he 
served as instructor; from 1894-1899 as assistant 
professor; from 1899-1903 as professor, and from 
1903 to his death as Nelson Robinson, Jr., Profes- 
sor of Architecture. He also lectured on architec- 
tural history at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. At the time of his death he had 
completed nearly twenty-five years of faithful ser- 
vice to the University. 

Thus, among the well known features of: Pro- 
fessor Warren’s career are his distinction as Dean . 
of the Architectural School of Harvard University, 
his notable attainments and eminent connections as 
a professional architect, and his long experience 
and high reputation as an educational lecturer on 
the History of Architecture. To these points we 
may add the serious importance of his various con- 
tributions to the literature of the subject in the way 
of magazine and dictionary articles (which are 
mentioned in the Introduction of the present work). 

All these things would lead to the conclusion 
that any book which Professor Warren had care- 
fully planned and carefully written would be of 
great interest and importance. On the other hand 
let it be remembered that the ground covered by 
this book has been traversed again and again by the 
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most distinguished architectural historians of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Several of 
these historians are American and English authors 
whose books are comparatively recent, whose abil- 
ities in the matter of literary style and expression 
have been excellent, whose knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the subject left nothing to be desired, and 
whose acquaintance with the original monuments 
had been intimate and thorough. 

Thus, a new book which travels over such famil- 
iar ground as the history of architecture in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Greece must be judged not only 
on its own merits, but also in relation to the merits 
of its very excellent and numerous predecessors, 
some of them of quite recent date. The pres- 
ent reviewer was consequently somewhat startled 
by his own favorable first impressions of Pro- 
fessor Warren’s book, which appeared to him 
to be not only the last, but also the best, of its kind. 
These impressions have been confirmed by a recon- 
sultation of the most notable preceding works of 
its class. 

Although it is naturally impossible to say any- 
thing absolutely new about Egyptian art as a reflex 
of Egyptian environment, character and history, 
when we consider what French and German au- 
thorities have contributed to this subject, it is the 
present reviewer’s opinion that there is not in the 
English language an equally readable, sympathetic, 
thorough, well-digested and artistically projected 
summary of the subject. Its treatment rises to the 
rank of inspiration. In the first chapter of his 
book, which is devoted to Egypt (70 pages), Pro- 
fessor Warren thus establishes his claim to be con- 
sidered not only as an excellent architectural au- 
thority, but also as an eloquent and sympathetic 
student of the philosophy of history. 

What has just been said of the Egyptian chapter 
is equally true of those which follow—Mesopotamia 
(in 28 pages); Persia (in 15 pages); the Aegean, 
i.e, the Cretan and Mycenaean period (in 27 
pages); and Greece (156 pages). 

In these later chapters, as in the first, Professor 
Warren’s thought and the language used to express 
it leave nothing to be desired. The style is worthy 
of the subject. The arrangement of the matter 1s 
logical and equally praiseworthy for its selection of 
the important monuments and for its omission of 
the less important. It is a constant experience that 
the multiplication of facts in books tends to confuse 
and overload the memory. The great merit of this 
book is that it will not overtax the mind of the 
reader who is new to the subject. 

This result is obtained by restricted and careful 
selection in the choice of subject matter, combined 
with a readable, flowing, eloquent and agreeable 
style of presentation. In compendious books we 


must generally contend with a density of style which 
makes them hard reading—a density which is due 
to the effort to cover much ground in a limited 
space. Professor Warren’s happy faculty of grasp- 
ing and projecting his subject as a whole has en- 
abled him to achieve by wise omissions which are 
not at all prejudicial to his book, but on the con- 
trary rather assist it, the results usually obtained 
through condensation. Space is thus available for 
picturesque descriptions, incidental local color and 
glimpses of the historic or local background. 
Above all space is available, and is taken, for the 
statement of both sides of the case when ‘debatable 
points are in question, for the balancing of evi- 
dence, and for the presentation of the independent 
views and personal arguments of the writer, which 
almost invariably commend themselves as sane and 
reasonable. For instance, there is no other equally 
careful and convincing treatment in the literature 
of the subject, of the question as to the origin of 
the Doric style in timber construction. In other 
cases, as in the downward dating to the late sixth 
century of the Temple of Corinth, which used to 
be regarded as the oldest Greek temple ruin, the 
author shows himself to be an independent and 
original authority. 

As to the special subject of Greek architecture 
the reviewer holds that there is no book in the 
English language which contains an equally care- 
ful, circumstantial, explicit and sympathetic account 
of the details of the Doric Order, and this is es- 
pecially true of the Doric shaft. Following the in- 
troductory account of the Greek Doric Order and 
its details, the method followed by Professor War- 
ren is especially successful because it consists of a 
series of local descriptions with appropriate illus- 
tration and restorations, of each important temple 
ruin, In its present condition and present surround- 
ings; these descriptions being arranged according 
to the order of date. Thus is achieved an orderly 
sequent history of the subject, which is relieved and 
brightened by local color, and also by interesting 
details of local history. Asa result of this arrange- 
ment, and because many of the Sicilian temples be- 
long to the earlier or earliest dates, they are given 
an amount of emphasis and space which does not 
always fall to their lot, and which they undoubtedly 
deserve. At this point and in this particular it is 
proper to emphasize a feature which makes Pro- 
fessor Warren’s book an indispensable part of every 
architectural library, viz., the circumstantial details 
derived from the:recent Sicilian and Italian sur- 
veys of Koldewey and Puchstein.* Up to 1899 
our only authority for Sicily was practically Hit- 
torff and Zanth, Architecture Antique de la Sictle, 
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dating in the first edition as far back as 1827, and 
dating in the second edition to 1870. 


According to the method followed by, Professor 


Warren the sequent history of the Doric style closes 
with the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, “completed 
about 456 B. C. The next matter is a description 
of the Ionic Order and its origins, which is imme- 


diately followed by an account of the Athenian -.. 
monuments, both Doric and Ionic (omitting the”, 
Ionic temples of Asia Minor which are known only _ 
This account closes the book. « 
~ and the so-called Assyrian rosette are both conven- 
book on the subject of Greek architecture has ~.tional lotus motives of Egyptian origin. 


achieved the artistic climax of leading up to, and - 


by literary record). 
It does not appear to the reviewer that any other 


closing with the Parthenon, which Professor W ar- 
ren has obtained by thus following the order of 
time in which the surviving Greek temples were 
built, and combining with this arrangement an ac- 
count of their local surroundings and their local 
history. What could offer a better climax than an 
account of the Parthenon and the Erectheum? 
Professor Kimball deserves great credit for his 
completion of the text for these buildings. It 1s 


a worthy counterpart in style, thought and method © 


of the rest of the book. Although the temples of 
the Corinthian Order which belonged to the Alex- 
andrian period were also Greek, as a matter of 
course, it so happens that none of their ruins have 
been sufficiently preserved to allow of descriptive 
restoration, aside from the older part of the temple 
of Zeus at Athens, rebuilt by Hadrian. Moreover 
the title of the book, ““The Foundations of Classic 
Architecture.” sufficiently vindicates the arrange- 
ment which closes with the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheum. 

In preference to the usual list of illustrations the 
editor has covered that mattér in his Index by page 
references in italic type to the illustrations, the 
buildings themselves being listed alphabetically un- 
der the cities and towns where they are located. 
Although this method appears logical when de- 
scribed in print, it probably subjects the reader to 
more trouble than is caused by looking over a list 
of illustrations arranged in the order of number. 
For instance, under ‘Doric Order’ in the Index 
we find thirty-two italic numbers relating to that 
number of illustrations, none of which are specified 
as to subject matter. To this reviewer the old- 
fashioned method seems to be much the best. The 
choice of illustrations is excellent. We must not 


forget to mention and praise the drawings of typ- | 


ical subjects by Harold Broadfield Warren (Pro- 
fessor Warren's brother), which have been con- 
tributed by him to head the various chapters. The 
Introduction is faced by an excellent portrait of 
Professor Warren. 

Professor Warren’s knowledge of the origins of 
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Greek architectural ornament leaves much to be 
desired. That the Ionic capital and the anthemion 
were originally identical forms which developed in 
different directions and were atrophied in other 
different directions, and that both the anthemion 
and Ionic capital are derived from an Egyptian 
highly conventionalized lotiform ornament, is not 
stated in his book, neither is it even suggested as 
a possibility, nor are any of the authorities men- 


‘tioned who have made contributions to this subject. 


He is equally unaware that the Assyrian “palmetto” 


His ex- 


‘treme attainments and sole contributions to the 


general subject of lotiform derivations in Greek 
architectural ornament are the remark that “the 
egg and dart moulding was probably derived from 
certain variants of the Egyptian lotus flower and 
bud ornament” (p. 154), and that the “source of 
the anthemion or honeysuckle ornament is partly 
the Egyptian lotus flower and bud ornament, partly 
the Assyrian palmetto” (p. 155). 


"As a matter of fact the Assyrian palmetto is a 


variant of the Egyptian lotus palmette and it is 
from this Egyptian palmette, which is a combina- 
tion of a demi-rosette and a voluted lotus trefoil, 
and not from an “Egyptian lotus flower” as such, 
that the anthemion is derived. It was not even 
derived from the Assyrian palmetto as an interme- 
diate formn. As to the lotiform origin of the egg 
and dart moulding and its variant, the leaf and dart, 
its lotiform origin is not only a probability but is 
one of the most definitely proven facts in the his- 
tory of art. Not less positive is the ultimate deriva- 
tion of the Ionic volutes, and therefore of the cap- 
ital itself, from the trefoil lotus of Egypt. Pro- 
fessor Warren’s suggestion that the origin of the 
Tonic volutes is in forms of spiral metal work ap- 
pears to have been offered 1n ignorance of the evi- 
dence, and not in opposition to it, as he is universally 
disposed to weigh the pros and cons of opposing 
views on doubtful questions, to state both sides 
fairly, and to support his own opinions by delib- 
erate and temperate argument. The absence of 


snap judgments and blunt statements on doubtful 


points is one of the greatest charms of his book, 
and is notably illustrated by his consideration of 
the alleged timber origin of the Doric triglyph. 
However, it still remains a problem how so well- 
read a scholar can have failed to mention the evi- 
dence for the lotiform origin of the Ionic capital. 
Professor A. D. F. Hamlin’s “History of Ornament”’ 
(1936), for instance, contains categorical statements 
as to the Egyptian lotiform origin of the Ionic cap- 
ital, the anthemion, the Assyrian palmette and the 
egg and dart moulding. His earlier publications on 
the same subject in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT and 
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in the Architectural Record were not less conclu- 
sive.* Professor Alfred C. Haddon’s “Evolution in 
Art” (1902) carries thirty pages on this general sub- 
ject to the same effect. Alois Riegl’s Stilfragen or 
“Style Problems” (a History of Ornament, 1893), 
carries about one hundred pages to the same effect. 
Oscar Montelius’ Typologische Methode (1903) 
contains thirty-four folio pages to the same ettfect. 
(Iladdon and Rieg] are respectively the best Brit- 
ish and German authorities on the history of orna- 
ment, and Montelius is the most distinguished 
archeological authority of Sweden and of all Scan- 
dinavia.) My own publications on the subject have 
been abundantly quoted’ by these various authori- 
ties, and my first announcements preceded in time 
all which have been mentioned. My own first pub- 
lication contains an acknowledgment as to the prec- 
edence in publication on the Egyptian and lotiform 
origin of the Ionic capital to the distinguished Per- 
sian explorer, Marcel Dieulafoy, and the French 
antiquarian, Georges Colonna-Ceccaldi.t 

This review is disposed not so much to criticize 
the work of Professor Warren on the given sub- 
ject as it is to raise a warning voice against a rather 
general neglect of the evidence for the Egyptian 
and lotiform origin of the Ionic capital. In view 
of the great prominence which has been given by 
authorities on art history and archeology to the 
subject of the Ionic capital, the crushing and con- 
clusive evidence, which has now been extant for 
nearly thirty years on the subject of its true origin 
and history, ought to be widely and universally 
known. 

Professor Warren’s Egyptian chapter is also in 
error in its description of the lotus of the Egyp- 
tian monuments, of which it is said (p. 38) that: 
“Its leaves do not float on the water but grow 
above it and are somewhat bell-shaped rather than 
flat. The seed pod also is of bell shape.” This 
description fits the nelumbium or rose lotus, but 
this never occurs in Egyptian ornament.— The 
leaves of the Egyptian nymphzs (blue and 
white) are cleft and float on the water like those 
of the common pond lily, and the bell-shaped seed- 
pod is confined to the nelumbium. (The picture in 
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*American Architect and Building News; The Evolution of Deco- 
rative Motives, Vol. 59, pp. 35-36; Vol. 60, pp. 43-45, 67-68; Vol. 
61, pp. 11-13; Vol. 62, pp. 87-88 (1895); Vol. 68, pp. 11-12 (1900). 
The Architectural Record, A Study of Evolution, Persistence and 
Reversion in Ornament Motives. Trefoil and Palmette. Vol 8, 
No. 1 (1898). 

+t The Egyptian origin of the Tonic capital and anthemion, Amert- 
con Journal of Archeology, Vol. III, No. 4, 1888; six papers on 
‘The Lotus in Ancient Art’’, AMERICAN Arcuitectr for 1889, pp. 67, 
115, 178, 201, 225, 309; The Grammar of the Lotus, Royal uarto, 
408 pp. and over "1100 illustrations. Sampson Low, London, 1891. 
a aryl’ in the Architectural Record for 1892-3-4; Vol. II, No. 

, No. 4; Vol. III, No. 2, No. 3; Vol. IV, No. 1. 


"} See ‘Wilkinson Ancient Egyptians, III, p._ 133, 3rd edition. The 
eee is complete in the Grammar of the Lotus. See chapter on 
Lotus Forms Reuben for Nelumbiums”, pp. 25-40. The error 
also occurs in Perrot and Chipiez, and has “been general. My own 
quoted publications which preceded the Lotus Grammar are also in 
error on this point. 


Webster's Dictionary erroneously represents cleft 
leaves rising above the water.) This matter ap- 
pears to be of no importance until we consider the 
difference in the forms of the sepals. The sepals 
of the nymphes are only four in number and 
rise to the height of the petals. Egyptian art al- 
ways represents three sepals in profile view, and 
from these, by conventional abbreviation and elim- 
ination of the less conspicuous petals, the lotus tre- 
foil of all later art was developed. The sepals of 
the nelumbium are numerous but short and in- 
conspicuous and they disappear from view and 
also drop off when the flower expands. The 
I’gyptian trefoil could never have developed from 
pictures of the nelumbium, and if Egyptian pat- 
tern ornament had pictured the nelumbium it could 
not have developed the voluted trefoil (original 
Ionic form) or the lotus trefoil in general, or the 
pattern which ultimately produced the egg and 
dart moulding. 

The Egyptian chapter contains the statement 
(p. 55) that “the scheme of the normal temple 
plan is symmetrical all the main door- 
ways connecting the courts and halls are carefully 
placed on the axis of entrance.” On the contrary 
the plans of various Egyptian temples are out of 
axis, and so much so that the distinguished British 
astronomer, J. Norman Lockyer, has advanced the 
theory that the twists in plan of certain temples are 
connected with a system of orientation toward cer- 
tain stars, whose positions changed gradually dur- 
ing the period of temple construction.* We need 
not look farther than Baedeker’s plan of the tem- 
ple of Luxor to find a remarkable instance of 
twisted axes and of asymmetrical ground plans in 
the various courts and halls. The occurrence of 
asymmetries of plan in Egyptian temples has been 
so generally remarked that the term “symmetro- 
phobia” has been coined to characterize this pecu- 
larity. 

Without in the least taking ground as to 
Professor Lockyer’s theory the reviewer simply 
quotes it as showing how twisted the Egyptian 
plans frequently are, and especially because the 
analogy with the deflected plans and twisted axes 
of many medieval cathedrals is obvious and inter- 
esting. The latter are certainly not to be explained 
on astronomical grounds. 

“The History of Architecture,” by Russell Stur- 
gis (1906) offers a brilliant exception to the con- 
stant and regrettable oversight by other authors 
on Egyptian architecture, including Professor War- 





* See J. Norman Lockyer, “‘The Dawn of Astronomy, A Study of 
the Temple-Worship and My ‘thology of the Ancient Egyptians (1894); 
pp. 162-3 and others. 


+ For the use of this word see, for instance, J. Norman Lockyer, 
The Early Temple and Pyramid Builders, Nature, May 18, 1893; 
reprinted in Smithsonian Reports, July, 1893, p. 95. 
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ren, of the discovery and survey by Pennethorne, 
in 1832-33, of curves in plan, convex to the court, 
in the second temple court at Medinet, Habou.* 
With the exception of Auguste Choisy (Histoire de 
PArchitecture, 1899), and my own publications, 
this most important matter has otherwise been gen- 
erally ignored. It not only has obvious and serious 
bearings on the problems offered by the Greek re- 
finements, but also bears on recent observations of 
similar curves in plan in many medizval cloisters. 

Under the chapter for Mesopotamia it may be 
noted that various authorities are disposed to hold 
that the dome (as well as the vault) was known 
to ancient Assyria, whereas Professor Warren 
holds (p. 91) that “there is no evidence of any 
such use.” We need not go farther than Sturgis 
to find a contrary opinion. 

The chapter for Persia does not remark the 
notable and decisive appearances of Egyptian 
architectural forms in the buildings of Persepolis. 
This evidence is to be found especially in photo- 
graphs which were unknown to the earlier Euro- 
pean authorities, and later writers have usuallv 
followed the beaten track in this particular, as the 
actual visitors to Persian sites have been few and 
far between. Hamlin is, however, a notable excep- 
tion to the habitual oversight and also verifies the 
fact by illustration.t 

Our review now reaches some incidental partic- 
ulars of the chapter on Greece. Aside from the 
matter on the origins of Greek ornament, already 
criticized, the general verdict of this reviewer is 
unstinted praise, but some oversights may stilf be 
mentioned. Naucratis was not founded on the site 
of Alexandria, as stated at p. 261. It was at 
Nebireh, about 50 miles to the southwest. 

In speaking of the Doric temples of the archaie 
period it is stated (p. 202) that “the intercolumnia- 
tion of the side is often much narrower than that 
of the front.” This is true, but the converse fact 
ought also to be mentioned that the intercolumnia- 
tion of the fronts is often systematically narrower 
than that of the flanks. This holds of the Basilica 
at Paestum, which has an average increase on the 
sides of g inches for each spacing, and the follow- 
ing temples have similar arrangements—Temple D 
at Selinus, with an increase of 5% inches; and 
Temple F at Selinus, with an average increase of 
5 inches. The sixth century Greek temple at Pom- 
peii, and the sixth century Greek temple near Meta- 
ponto (The Tavole Paladine) show minimized 
phases of the same peculiarity. The Poseidon tem- 
ple at Paestum also has systematically wider spac- 





pp. 39, 40 with plan. See also Pennethorne, 


*See Sturgis, 
Anctents p.81 (1878), and Good. 


Geometry and Optics of the 
year, Greek Refinements, pp. 23, 24, 34-41 (1912). 


+ History of Architecture, Vol. 1, p. 64, with an illustration. 
¢ History of Ornament, p. 67 (1916). 


ings on the sides, with an increase over the fronts of 
one inch.* According to this showing there does not 
appear to have been any preference for the system 
of making the front intercolumniations wider than 
those on the sides, as only about seven instances can 
be quoted for this method to which Professor 
Warren's mention is confined. To realize that both 
methods were used indifferently is important, as it 
would then appear that there was no special cause 
for the front widening as opposed to that of the 
Hanks. The reason for both systems would then 
appear to have been a preference for the optical 
interest created by inconspicuous asymmetry. In 
this connection it ought to be remembered that the 
cause for abandoning this kind of asymmetry was 
the introduction of another kind, viz., the spatial 
intercolumnar diminutions at the temple angles in- 
volved in the problem of the angle triglyphs.+ 

In the description of the sixth century Temple C 
at Selinus it 1s stated that “the spacings of the 
columns are slightly irregular, as are the diame- 
ters.” As a matter of fact the maximum varia- 
tion of intercolumniation on the north side of Tem- 
ple C is & inches, and the maximum variation of 
columnar diameters is 81% inches.{ This is much 
more than a “slight irregularity,” and it 1s the 
greatest: unsystematic variation of corresponding 
spaces known in archaic Greek art. The maximum 
irregular discrepancy of spacings in the Hera tem- 
ple at Olympia is 5’ inches. Professor Warren 
has correctly quoted in figures the average increase 
of the front intercolumniations (of Temple C) as 
compared with the sides, as being about 22 inches. 
llis statement that the columns in the Basilica at 
Paestum “are evenly spaced” (p. 215) appears to 
overlook the nine-inch increment of intercolumnia- 
tion for each space on the flanks, but is true of the 
volumns of any one side taken together, outside 
thée:Jimits of a mason’s error not exceeding 2% 
inches. _ 

These “fainor corrections may be considered 
worth while because Koldewey and Puchstein are 
our sole reliable authority for measured surveys of 
the Italian and Sicilian temples. Their results 
were not published until 1899, and unless translated 
must remain unknown to students who do not read 
German. In so far as inacétracies are committed 
or suggested in the use of their results it is best to 
point it out. It is one of Professor Warren’s great 
merits that he has made a generous use of this 
unique authority, and a reliable one with the rare 
exceptions noted. 

In the preliminary account of the Doric order 





*See Goodyear, Greek Refinements, pp. 177, 178, 188 for refer- 
ences to Koldewey and Puchstein. 

+ See Goodyear, Greek Refinements, pp. 186-187. 

t See Goodyear, Greek Refinements, pp. 175, 176, for references 
to Koldewey and Puchstcin. 
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it 1s stated, as regards the correspondence of tri- 
glyphs and columns, that “all the other columns 
(aside from the angle columns) are so placed that 
the center of each column is vertically on a line 
with the center of a triglyph, usually of each alter- 
nate triglyph.” This statement is corrected by im- 
plication in the text supplied by Professor Kimball 
relating to the Parthenon, where it is stated (p. 
329) that: “Although the triglyphs do not come 
quite on axis with the columns, they are delicately 
adjusted, so that no awkwardness is felt.” It is 
usual, as is done here, to attribute these delicate 
dislocations to the problem of the angle triglyph 
and the related intercolumnar spatial diminutions 
at the temple angles. 

Commendable attention is given throughout the 
chapter on Greece to the subject of the columnar 
entasis, which is more frequently lacking in Greek 
temples than may be generally realized. Each in- 
stance of the absence or presence of the entasis 1s 
specified. Instances of horizontal curvature are 
also frequently mentioned, but the curves in plan 
in the Poseidon temple at Paestum (convex to ex- 
terior on the entablature of the flanks and concave 





to exterior in the entablature under the gables) are 
not specified, although the horizontal curves in ele- 
vation of the same building are mentioned. There 
is also no mention of the horizontal curves in ele- 
vation of the temples of Concord and Juno Lacinia 
at Girgenti. In justice to Professor Warrefr it 
ought to be added that Koldewey and Puehstein 
have also ignored the curves in plan at Paestum 
and the curves in elevation at Girgenti, the obser-. 
vation of which is mentioned in my Greck Refine- J 
ments (1912). Jacob Burckhardt quoted the con- 
vex curves in plan at Paestum as long ago ag. 1855. 
They are also mentioned by wegents Greek 
Architecture (1909). S 

The general subject of the ie refinements 
is ably treated by Professor Kina his att. 
for the Parthenon, wher aa they y ‘Tee “i : 
completely surveyed. 


correc: opinion that there is an optié: ee seltect of 
sagging in a long horizontal line, and. ne 
horizontal curves in elevation were intended to cor- 
rect this optical illusion. 
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Public Opinion and City Planning 
Progress 


By Joun Noten, City Planner 


of city planning is an important part of the 

task of establishing new ideals and new 
standards. It is a publicity job, this work of making 
intelligible to the public generally what city plan- 
ning really means. We must aim to get all who are 
interested in their community to see the planning 
of a city in its simple, practicable and financially 
advantageous outlines. 

The making of public opinion for city planning 
is like making public opinion for pretty much any- 
thing else. It is done through the newspapers, by 
public exhibitions of plans, by moving pictures, 1f 
they can be made available, by the printing of re- 
ports, pamphlets and popular leaflets, by public 
meetings, illustrated lectures, the use of the stereo- 
motorgraph and attractoscope, and free and wide 
discussion. One important thing to discuss 1s the 
financial results of city plans—that in a big sense, 
city planning pays. That might be the first appeal. 
The second appeal is almost opposite. It is the 


r V© stimulate interest and make clear the need 


appeal to sentiment, to idealism, to loyalty to one’s. 


own community. It is surprising how quickly busi- 
ness organizations, such as chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade, respond on the ground that city 
planning promotes the city’s welfare. The third 
appeal is to the imagination. It is the need of 
actual plans. It is necessary to visualize as graphic- 
ally and attractively as possible various proposals 
for improvement, especially as related in compre- 
hensive schemes. The final appeal is that of an ob- 
ject lesson, something actually done, even though it 
is but a small part of the general plan. This in- 
volves the execution of a park, a playground, a 
garden suburb, a viaduct, a better type of bridge, 
a union station, a civic center—some feature, but 
with reference to the whole plan. Such an object 
lesson will often convince the most skeptical, even 
those whom the other appeals do not reach. 

It is sometimes said that city planning schemes 
are not carried out. To some extent this statement 
is true. The execution of comprehensive city plans 
requires time, often a generation; also money, large 
sums: also authority. sometimes a change in the 
state laws or even in the state constitution ; also the 
formation of favorable public opinion. Horace 
Bushnell, in his agitation for the first city public 
park in the United States, said, “Many things must 
be carefully prepared, as carefully watched. and 


execution. 


persistently pushed, by the man who will get any 
city public into and through a great public improve- 
ment. Wearied, and worried, and hindered, he 
must never sleep, never be beaten, never desist, 
and if, by a whole five years of toil, he gets his 
work on far enough to become an interest in itself, 
and takes care of itself, he does well, and there may 
rest.” 

The answers received from a questionnaire sent 
vut recently to more than a score of cities, uniformly 
emphasizes the same conclusions with regard to the 
success or failure of city planning proposals. Care- 
ful examination of the responses shows that the 
dlegree of success is dependent on a regard for and 
adherence to certain principles. The solution of 
the whole problem seems to lie in diplomatic, care- 
fully planned, and if need be, a long extended cam- 
paign of education aimed to reach not only the well 
informed and prominent elements of the com- 
munity, but also the laboring classes and the public 
at large. In other words, the success of the com- 
missions, from replies which were received, may 
be graded by the progress of such campaigns of 
education in their towns and cities. 

To one who is familiar with the natural and for- 
midable obstacles to the execution of comprehensive 
city planning projects and the progress that has 
been made already, the astonishing thing is that so 
much has been done, especially in the smaller places. 
In some cases, as for example, Glen Ridge. N. J., 
and Walpole, Mass., virtually all the proposals have 
been carried out, or are definitely authorized for 
In other cases even though the city 
plan commissions were not able at the time to get 
the approval of their recommendations, the plans 
have been partially executed by the city council or 
other public authority. The words of Daniel H. 
Burnham have often proved true: ‘A logical dia- 
evram, once recorded, will never die, but long after 
we are gone will be a living thing, asserting itself 
with ever-growing insistency.” Furthermore, the 
city planning movement, it should be recalled, is 
still in its initial stages. Its merits are not yet 
clearly understood by the general public, and ver.’ 
little money is available for the making of careful 
plans, based upon reliable surveys, and the pub- 
licity necessary “to sell’ those plans to the people 
for whom they were prepared. 

With the possible exception of Chicago, no tewn 
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or city in the United States has yet taken city 
planning seriously. Chicago’s methods have been 
_ more logical, more persistent and more systematic 
than those of any other city. The whole story is 
convincingly presented in Walter D. Moody’s re- 
cently issued book entitled ““What of the City °” 
published by A. C. McClurg & Company, with the 
sub-title “America’s Greatest Issue—City Planning, 
What It Is, and How to Go About It to Achieve 
Success.” Some of the main facts to record in the 
program to “put across’ Chicago’s City Plan are 
the following: 

1. The printing of the report on “The Plan of 
Chicago” at a cost of $85,000. This was in the 
form of a beautiful octavo volume, the very finest 
example of printers’ craftsmanship. It contained 
164 pages and 134 drawings, charts and pictures, 
including 15 full-page, six-color drawings painted 
by the famous artist, Jules Guerin. 

2. The publication of a booklet entitled ‘Chi- 
cago’s Greatest Issue—An Official Plan.” The basis 
of this publication was the de luxe Chicago Plan 
book, issued by the Commercial Club. Many of 
the drawings of the parent book were adapted to 
the smaller one. Its 93 pages, carrying the 328 
names of the members of the commission, repre- 
senting every walk of life in the city, told the story 
of the Plan of Chicago to all the people in simple, 
easily comprehended, everyday language. Copies 
numbering 165,000 were issued and distributed at 
a cost of $18,000. These were delivered to every 
property owner of the city and to persons paying 
a rental of $25 per month and over. “Chicago's 
Greatest Issue” was sent, on request, all over the 
civilized world. 

3. A notable pamphlet was printed and issued, 
entitled “Fifty Million Dollars for Nothing.” It 
showed the people of Chicago how they could ob- 
tain 1300 acres of lake front parks, playgrounds 
and watercourses by utilizing the waste material of 
the city. It pointed out that by so doing the city 
could secure in twelve years park lands ready for 
development and worth fifty million dollars at no 
cost whatever to the taxpayers. 

4. There were many other special pamphlets and 
reports, but to cap all, the Commission issued a 
publication entitled “Chicago’s World-wide In- 
finence in City Planning.” It was an effort to 
“keep the home fires burning” with community con- 
fidence and devotion to its own plan as it was re- 
garded by the rest of the world. This was a com- 
pilation of comments and requests for Chicago Plan 
literature from hundreds of experts, civic workers, 
municipal authorities, libraries, schools and public- 
spirited citizens, received by the Commission from 
all over the world. 


5. Following the signing of the armistice in the 
great war and the announcement of the reconstruc- 
tion platform of the Chicago Plan Commission, to 
which the Chicago newspapers devoted twelve 
columns, an appeal was made to the clergy of the 
city to preach from their pulpits upon the humani- 
tarian benefits of the Plan of Chicago. The Com- 
mission’s “Seed Thoughts for Sermons” pointed 
out the close harmony between the social workers 
in the churches and the benefits in the plan. This 
document, together with a resolution and the recon- 
struction platform, was sent to every clergyman in 
Chicago. 

6. As a direct result of the admonition’ “Estab- 
lish the Plan of Chicago with the People.” a school 
text book was printed, entitled ‘“Wacker’s Manual 
of the Plan of Chicago.” This came as an inspira- 
tion. The Plan of Chicago text book was adopted 
by the Chicago Board of Education in 1912. The 
first issue was 15,000 copies. It was used as a part 
of the curriculum of the eighth grade course. The 
school authorities followed the wish of the plan 
executive, whose conviction it was that a larger 
number of students could thus be reached. It was 
believed, too, that there was value in an appeal to 
the children at their most impressionable age. More 
than 50,000 copies of Wacker’s Manual have been 
published for the current needs of the school. 

7. After the school book came the lecture bureau. 
A popular lecture, showing more than 200 pictures 


“of twenty-four countries of the world, was most 


carefully prepared, and critics say it compares 
favorably with the popular lectures of the day de- 
livered by professional speakers. The Board of 
Education placed the assembly halls of the schools 
at the disposal of the plan officials without price. 
How to attract the people to the Plan of Chicago 
lectures was the task. The difficulties, however, 
were finally overcome. As many as 150,000 cir- 
cular announcements of the lectures were mailed to 
citizens in a single season. Nearly a hundred school 
lectures were delivered in one year. The schools 
were selected in order and equitably covered the 
city. This method was continued from year to 
year, and during the first seven years of the Com- 
mission nearly four hundred lectures were deliv- 
ered. One hundred and seventy-five thousand 
people have been directly reached with the plan 
message ; that is, one in every fourteen residents of 
Chicago. 

8. One of the chief aids to the effective pub- 
licity for the Plan of Chicago was a motion-picture 
campaign. This consisted of a two-reel feature en- 
titled “A Tale of One City.” It contrasted the plan 
proposals with existing conditions, and was inter- 
spersed with scenes of human interest and attraction 
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about Chicago. The reels were shown in more than 
sixty Chicago theaters to an estimated audience of 
more than 150,000 people. The opening was at 
the Majestic Theater to an audience which packed 
the house to capacity and was as representative as 
a grand opera occasion. 

9. The most valuable medium of all for publicity 
for the Plan of Chicago has been the newspapers. 
Publishers, editors, reporters, feature writers and 
cartoonists have co-operated intelligently, heartily 
and generously to carry to the people of the city 
the great ideas and the far-reaching benefits con- 
tained in Chicago’s Plan. One of the papers prints 
daily at the top of its editorial column its platform, 
which contains a persistent endorsement of the Chi- 
cago Plan, and an appeal for its support. As Wen- 
dell Phillipps has well said: “The newspaper is 
parent, school, college, pulpit, theater, example 
counselor, all in one. Every drop of our blood is 
colored by it. Let me make the newspapers and I 
care not who makes the religion and the laws.” 

This is not by any means the whole story of Chi- 
cago’s publicity, but here are given the nine main 
points. Chicago’s publicity campaign on its great 
plan has been big, far-reaching, inspiring and ef- 
fective. Behind the conception of a city plan is 
recognized the necessity to stir the hearts of men, 
and to inspire in their minds that desire for better 
city conditions which are the fruits of well executed 
city planning. Finally, it shows what is necessary 
to awaken the people to the need of city planning, 
and how they can be moved to action. 


The Best Sort of Client 


(London), discussions among architects as 
to their clients, and sometimes those which 
take place among clients as to their architects. The 
employer and the employed naturally take indi- 
vidual standpoints, but from many criticisms it may 
be possible to arrive at some general conclusions. 
To start with, an architect’s client, while not 
possessing the wealth of Monte Cristo, should cer- 
tainly have enough money to pay for what he wants 
without undue strain, for the architect who tries to 
obtain a quart of requirements within a pint measure 
is doomed to disappointment and difficulty. At 
the same time it is by no means certain that a client 
whose wealth exceeds the utmost dream of avarice 
is an easy client to deal with, for, as we may have 


Q* frequently hears, states The Architect 


One question remains. Assuming that a pub- 
licity campaign is an indispensable feature of a city 
planning program, how can that campaign be best 
organized and carried out? Should the work be 
inaugurated and directed by the city planner, by the 
city government, by the city plan commission or 
by some other body? The city planner is not a pro- 
fessional publicity man, and he is often—in fact, 
usually—not a citizen of the city for which the plan 
is prepared. It would seem that his contribution 
would necessarily be limited to the preparation, in 
as popular a form as possible, of his plans and re- 
ports, together with, perhaps, a personal presenta- 
tion of those plans and reports to a public audience. 
After that his active participation in a local educa- 
tional campaign would be of doubtful expediency. 

The city authorities, especially the city plan com- 
mission, should be relied upon wherever there is a 
well organized city planning agency to outline, 
direct and execute the education campaign that 
must accompany any large city planning program. 
In no other way can the presentation be wide 
enough nor the discussion authoritative and far 
reaching. The city planning authorities, however, 
cannot hope to be thoroughly effective unless they 
can secure the active co-operation of the voluntary 
social, civic and other groups of citizens. The 
whole public can be effectively reached only by the 
assistance of chambers of commerce, women’s clubs, 
labor unions, Y. M. C. A., churches and other or- 
ganizations to which the people of the city are 
accustomed to look for information and guidance. 


too much of a good thing, there is such a thing as 
an actual embarras de richesse. But architects 
and clients both vary, and the best client for one 
architect is not necessarily the best client for an- 
other. Some of us can place ourselves without 
much difficulty in the position of our clients, and 
others cannot. For the first class of architects it 1s 
better to have a client who does not define his views 
and wishes with absolute precision and _ finality, 
while another architect will do his best work within 
narrower limits. In a word, if a man has imagina- 
tion and insight his best work will be the result of 
being given a free hand, while other good architects 
may actually do their best work in giving shape and 
form to definite conditions laid down by their 
clients. | 
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As to the vexed question as to whether it is best 


to work for clients who “know something about 


architecture’ or those who do not, it seems to us 
to depend on whether the client realizes how little 
he really knows or whether, on the other hand, the 
little knowledge becomes a dangerous thing, making 
the client autocratic and unmanageable. The worst 
type of client is the man who having seen Hatfield 
wants its features reproduced in a £2,000 house, 
and such men will give their architects many a bad 
half-hour. And as most architects looking back- 
wards on earlier stages can remember the time when 
their great delight was to “distinguish the different 
styles,” and reproduce their most salient features in 
student’s design, crowding much detail into small 
space, so the client who has absorbed a little ele- 
mentary knowledge is very often apt to press his 
architect in the direction of introducing features 
which were better omitted. The dreaded element 
of “cost” is usually in such cases the flaming sword 
which protects the independence of the architect, 
who with a little tact can refuse to introduce fea- 
tures he does not wish to have, because the limit- 
cost renders it impossible, without indicating that 
he disagrees with his client’s taste. One difficulty 
both with clients and architects is that knowledge 
and taste are two different things, not always com- 
bined in the same individual. We have known of de- 
signers whose ability is unquestionable but whose 
taste is questionable, and who for that reason never 
quite achieve distinction, while many with less exec- 
utive ability have an instinctive judgment of what is 
fitting and suitable in any given case, and in the 
same manner some clients judge the result of archt- 
tects’ work by a species of mental appraisement. as 
‘they possess the instinctive taste to recognize what 
is good. The result is that we constantly see careful- 
ly detailed and well thought out buildings which 
fail to please us, while the best work which de- 
lights us appears to have grown naturally out of 
the soil on which it has sprung and out of the 
circumstances which dictated its erection. 


We are inclined to think that the best clients are 
those who possess fairly definite views but who con- 
vey them to us by telling us what buildings they 
admire, and then leave a free hand as to as many 
of the conditions of the actual problem in hand as 
possible. A well-known architect told us that when 
engaged to design an important building for a client 
he asked to spend some weeks with him that he 
might judge the sort of house which would best 
satisfy his wants. Such a process no doubt 1s use- 
ful, but in many cases impossible; most architects 
in building for men they have known for some time 
have recollections of many small observations which 
should render it easy to satisfy their clients on 
points on which they have no specific instructions. 
The architect should, like a doctor, be able to diag- 
nose a case from observation rather than from any 
definite information he receives, and the most suc- 


cessful man and his best work will usually be the 


result of such observation. 

The present times are likely to prove the archi- 
tect’s discretion to the utmost, for it is difficult, and 
in some cases almost impossible, to make a client 
understand that the old rate of prices is gone, and 
that none of us can tell whether in the future we 
shall approximate to them again. The client is apt 
to feel that high prices are occasioned by the archi- 
tect’s want of skill, and that greater mental in- 
genuity would find a way out, but the broad facts 
that prices are 150 per cent more than they were 
takes away the architects’s chance of proving him- 
self a deus ex machina. 

To sum up, the best clients seem to us to be: 


first, those who do not wish their architects to at- 


tempt the impossible; second, those who have taste 
and a certain amount of knowledge; and_ third, 
those who tell their architects what they admire or 
like rather than tie them down with definite in- 
structions; but all of these several elements are 
qualified by the amount of insight possessed by 
the architect in question. 
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In order to supply our readers with mater 


Aa 


of current interest, the news and commen? 


appearing in issues of THE AMERICAN  RCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of 


actual rather than stated date of publication. 


Popularizing Architecture 


HANKS to Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd, more 
than two millions of readers have, through 
the pages of the Ladies’ Home Journal, become 
familiar with the most interesting to the lay public 
of the existing documents of the Institute, thus 


reaching the very class of readers that would be’ 


- most concerned with them. It is also interesting 
to note that this very valuable propaganda was 
not carried forward in any way by the Institute, 
an opportunity it unfortunately has failed to avail 
itself of. 

As far back as 1914, the Committee on Publica- 
tion of the Institute was instructed by the Board 
to publish in the Journal a series of articles that 
could be reprinted for the information of the pub- 
lic on “How the Owner Should Approach a Build- 
ing Project,’ and similar articles for the dissem- 
ination of general instruction. Nothing ever 
came of this, and it has remained for some one, 
outside the official representation of the Institute, 
to take up this important work. 

‘All’s well that ends well,” as far as the ulti- 
mate result is concerned. While the Journal has 
been giving expression to the most abstruse dis- 
cussion of academic topics, recounting its beautiful 
experiences while journeying through the Sacra- 
mento Valley, or describing the thrills of a first 
aeroplane flight, some outsider has taken up and 
very thoroughly performed a valuable service that 
the Journal, it would appear, was long ago in- 
structed to perform. 


Carillons as War Material 


Carillons, or chimes of bells, located in well- 
designed campaniles or towers are forms of me- 
morials that should strongly appeal to architects. 
Until the publication of a letter addressed to the 
New York Times, in which this form of memorial 
is strongly urged, we have failed to note any 


effort to revive the custom of bell-ringing, now 
practically dead in this country. 

Here in New York on New Year’s eve the cus- 
tom yet continues of “ringing the old year out and 
the new year in” on the chimes of Trinity church. 
Hundreds of people congregate there at midnight 
to hear these chimes. The custom is a good one, 
and one of the few that link New York to-day 
with that of fifty years ago. 

The carillons of Belgium are famous the world 
over and Joseph Denys, perhaps the last of a fa- 
mous number of bell-ringers, yet delights great 
numbers of people by his masterly handling 
of these large groups of bells. The number of 
bells in a carillon varies from 10 to 40. The fa- 
mous group at Ghent has 48. Many of the most 
famous carillons in France and Belgium were de- 
stroyed during the war. These will be replaced 
in many instances. 


I this country the days when the peal of church 

bells marked Sunday and a day of rest have 
passed. We have too many important night workers 
in all large cities, whose hours for sleep are governed 
by their working hours and the day-long Sunday 
ringing of bells and the early morning calls to 
prayer were found to be disturbing. Unfortunately 
the ringing of church bells has been discontinued 
and the reverberation of their brazen tongues no 
longer fills the air with calls to worship. Under 
proper regulation the carillon or chimes may be 
again restored as one of the most beautiful fea- 
tures of life both in and out of town. Let us not 
outgrow all these old and good customs that add 
joy to life. 

It therefore seems possible to employ the well- 
designed bell tower as a memorial to our heroic 
dead with the most satisfactory results. 

These towers could find location in parks of 
cities, on the commons or “greens” of surburban 
towns. They would become visual evidence of a 
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community's gratitude to its heroic sons and 
its sweetly toned bells could ring forth anthems 
of praise or patriotic melodies on our many an- 
niversaries. There could also be found among the 
musically inclined enough men to master the 
manipulation of these bells, and there might well 
spring up a friendly rivalry as to the respective 
merit of the carillons of different locations and the 
musicians who played upon them. 


The Passing of Old Landmarks 


OMMENTING on the passing of the bells 

and bell towers in Europe and in this country, 
one is reminded that the so-called march of prog- 
ress sweeps aside many long-venerated customs, 
many famous landmarks. 

There were comparatively few in this country, 
and they are fast disappearing. In the older cities 
on our Eastern seaboard the material evidence of 
our Colonial days is rapidly being swept aside. 
Where once the well-designed house, public tavern, 
or church of long history stood, is now the location 
of towering buildings given over to trade or apart- 
ment dwellings. While it is not reasonable per- 
haps to contend that land that has become so valu- 
able should be given over to unremunerative pur- 
poses to cater just to sentiment, those who venerate 


_ 
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these early examples of our national life cannot 
repress the expression of regret. 

In Europe where the old landmarks are more 
common, the regret and frequently indignation ex- 
pressed at their passing often becomes pathetic. 
It 1s learned that the world-famous Moulin Redet, 
which for centuries has crowned the heights of 
Montmartre, is to be removed to make room for 
the erection of new houses. Every artist will 
declare that the picturesqueness of this spot will 
at once be destroyed. Sentiment has become so 
strongly aroused that an effort is being made to 
secure the removal of this old mill to another site. 

For many generations artists have visited this 
picturesque height of Montmartre, and thousands 
of sketches exist of the Moulin Redet. 

It is noted with considerable satisfaction that the 
veneration of our old landmarks is not entirely 
dead. Graduate chemists of the Pennsylvania State 
College have subscribed to a fund to purchase the 
historic house of Dr. Joseph Priestly, famous as a 
chemist and the discoverer in 1774 of oxygen. This 
house is located on the Susquehanna River, near 
Northumberland, Pa. It will be removed to the 
campus of the college, carefully restored and main- 
tained for all time in good order. In its present 
location, where it was built 138 years ago, it was 
rapidly falling to decay. 


LAKEFRONT, HOUSE OF C. G. EDGAR, GROSSE POINTE, MICII. 
WILLIAM PITKIN, JR., LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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Natatoriums 


A Discussion of Their Architectural Shortcomings 


By Epwin H. (‘Larry’) Woop 
Instructor and Coach of Swimming at the Lewis & Clark High School, Spokane, Washington. 


point out that factor most conducive toward 

keeping competitive swimming in its present 
status of a so-called minor sport, they would as- 
cribe it—in nine cases out of ten—to our relatively 
few and poorly-designed natatoriums. 

Swimming—whether we think of it as competitive 
athletics or as a pastime—is not of itself lacking 
in those elements that make football and baseball 
‘“ma‘or’” sports. Under inviting conditions—with 
clean, reasonably warm water, sunlight and pure 
air, as found at our beaches in summer—more per- 
sons swim than actually participate in all other 
sports combined. But outdoor swimming not be- 
ing practicable the year round—a few localities ex- 
cepted—swimming comes to a standstill with the 
advent of fall; our natatoriums do not duplicate 
those pleasing features connected with outdoor 
swimming. Our indoor natatoriums should make 
swimming as attractive in January as do our rivers 
and lakes in July. No other sport, major or minor, 
occupies the unfortunate position in which swim- 
ming finds itself. This sport is shut out—auto- 
matically excluded—from its rightful place in 
athletic activity because almost all of our rela- 
tively few natatoriums are so badly located and so 
poorly designed as both to make it almost impos- 
sible to create a following for the sport or to ac- 
commodate that following if it is created. 

I believe—after eleven years’ connection with the 
swimming game, both as an amateur athlete and 
as a professional coach—that the chief reason un- 
derlying these conditions is the fact that the archi- 
tect seldom consults with an experienced coach of 
swimming. True, the latter can be of no assistance 
in the engineering problems involved; but—two 
heads being better than one—he is able to suggest 
structural features that only a man experienced 
in the swimming game—I speak of competitive 
swimming—is qualified to offer. Pools are. no 
longer merely places in which to bathe; they are 
places—or, rather, should be—in which to foster 
a sport unique in its utility and, in its highest stage 
of development, a most fascinating spectacle. 

Let me be specific. First and foremost, pools are 
almost invariably situated in dark, gloomy base- 


| F our leading aquatic authorities were asked to 


ments. Here both the problems of lighting and of 
ventilation are most unsatisfactorily solved. Sun- 
light seldom enters these underground “vats”: 
they are almost always dark, smelly and repellent. 
Contrast with such uninviting places the natatorium 
situated above ground in the corner of the build- 
ing. In such location both natural lighting and 
ventilation are possible. With properly warmed 
water in addition to plenty of light and air we 
have the main attractions of outdoor summer swim- 
ming. As for the tank proper, it seems to have 
been the delight of architects who designed the 
natatoriums of a decade or so ago—and modern 
ones, too—to cram as many obstructions in the 
shape of stairs, ladders, etc., as possible. In many 
pools not over forty-five feet long and less than 
half as wide, one frequently sees two broad flights 
of steps occupying opposite corners of the pool 
with perhaps a couple of ladders in the other cor- 
ners thrown in for good measure. It would really 
seem as though the designer thought swimming to 
be an exercise for only decrepit men and women, 
too feeble to leave the pool except by numerous 
and handy exits. (In fact, after having gazed at 
such examples of pool construction, I have won- 
dered why the architect didn’t do a complete job 
and install elevators.) Stairs have no place in the 
modern pool; four ladders, set in niches in the 
sides of the pool, are sufficient. If some sort of 
‘grab rope’ is deemed necessary, an iron chain 
along the sides and ends, fastening in the corners 
of the pool in such manner that it may easily be 
removed, should be provided. In brief, a pool 
should be so designed as to provide a swimmer 
with an unobstructed “lane” the complete length 
of the pool. As to the size of the pool, it should 
be of standard length—6o, 75, I00 feet, etc. 
Standard racing distances are 50, 100, 220, 440, 
etc., yards; and these distances should be multiples 
of the length of the pool. It is better to have a 
60-foot pool than one of 67% feet for this reason. 
The proper shape for a pool is rectangular. Oc- 
casionally pool designers try out a few variations. 
I have one pool in mind, 60 by 18 feet—narrow 
enough—which the designer made still less suit- 
able for competition by cutting off the corners of 
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the pool and setting four ladders in diagonally, 
thus cutting off a good three feet from the ends 
of the pool and thereby greatly crowding com- 
peting swimmers. Another very common mistake 
in pool design is the use of rounded, glazed tile 
at the edge. This is not only inconvenient; it is 
dangerous. Glazed tile is slippery at best; and 
when it is rounded the feet can get no purchase. 
The tile at the edge of a pool should be square- 
cornered and should have a rather rough surface. 


The problem of condensation is ever present. 
Since the air and the water in a natatorium must 
be heated to a point far beyond the usual temper- 
ature of the outside air, a state of high humidity is 
inevitable. In severely cold weather condensation 
is usually apparent on all inside surfaces of the 
natatoriunt; and even in mild weather those walls 
facing the outer air continually “sweat,” as does 
the ceiling in this vicinity. For this reason a nat- 
atorium should be full-tiled, or, if it is half-tiled, 
the better plan is to tile the ceiling and half way 
down the side walls. Most natatoriums have a 
tile floor, and the walls are tiled about half way 
up. The ceiling—where condensation is most 
abundant—is often entirely neglected in this re- 
spect. Certainly, the walls and ceiling should be 
constructed of moisture-resisting material or at 
least should be coated with such material. This 
obvious point often is overlooked. For example, 
the natatorium of one of our leading Eastern pre- 
paratory schools is one of the finest of its kind, 
containing a magnificent pool, built-in concrete 
bleachers and numerous other excellent appoint- 


ments. But its walls are of plaster, and during 
the severe winters, common to that section, con- 
densation is so heavy as to have practically ruined 
the walls and ceilings. This natatorium is part of 
a gymnasium costing ten years ago nearly $150,000. 
Thus, in building even the most costly natatoriums, 
blunders such as these are made. 

Lastly, no sport can prosper unless it has a fol- 
lowing—unless a reasonable number of spectators 
can be admitted to contests and be seated with 
some degree of comfort. Most natatoriums have 
enough space to accommodate not more than 
twenty-five persons exclusive of competitors and 
officials. Thus, if swimming does become popular, 
three-quarters of the ‘‘fans’” cannot possibly be ac- 
commodated; and the sport naturally expires. I 
realize, of course, that the matter of seating space 
does not come within the province of the architect ; 
this is a point that is generally decided in advance 
by the building committee. Here it is that the 
experienced coach can be of great aid in making 
members of the building committee see the folly 


of building a pool which by its very structural 


features precludes any great amount of interest in 
swimming. 

Even in spite of handicaps such as I have de- 
tailed and in spite of other handicaps almost as 
deterrent to the best interests of the game, swim- 
ming is becoming one of our leading sports. 
Given a fair chance it will one day eclipse our 
present so-called major sports; and architects can 
help in this great work more effectively perhaps 


than any other class of men. 





GROUP OVER ENTRANCE TO A LIBRARY IN 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LEO LENTELLI, SCULPTOR 
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Current News 


ed 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


In order to supply our readers with material of current interest, the news and comment appearing im 
issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT delayed by the printers’ strike will be as of actual rather 


than stated date of publication. 


Architects May Reduce Rates to 
Encourage Good Building 


In an effort to assist in the housing movement, and at 
the same time educate the home seeker in the selection 
of the best type of house, the directors of the New Jersey 
Society of Architects considered at a meeting this week 
the proposition of furnishing plans and designs at special 
and reasonable rates. 
by registered architects of about fifty designs to be ar- 
ranged in a portfolio which will be accessible to all ap- 
plicants. Upon selection of a particular design, the name 
of the architect will be furnished and he will be expected 
to prepare the working drawings at a reasonable charge. 
Action on the matter was deferred. 

Indorsement by the society was sought by advocates of 
the organization of a union of technical men in the pro- 
fession, other than employers. The subject was discussed 
and laid over for further consideration. 


Work on Cathedral Again Postponed 


A total of $300,000 has been contributed toward the con- 
struction of the nave of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York, it is learned from Bishop Charles 
S. Burch, but he and the trustees have decided its con- 
struction shall not begin for another year unless $200,000 
is contributed within thirty days. | 

At a meeting of the trustees the question of whether 
the trustees would be justified, with the amount on hand, 
in resuming construction in advance of the campaign for 
funds, thereby saving a building season, was discussed, 
-a statement said, but “it was decided that the work could 
not be organized on an economical basis for less than 
$500,000 for this building season.” 

The statement continued: “Unless an additional $200,000 
is secured within the next thirty days there can be no 
construction in 1920, and the chance to gain a year in 
building will be lost.” The foundation for the nave, at a 
cost of $100,000 was completed before the death of Bishop 
David H. Greer. 

The Rev. William H. Owen, rector of Trinity Episco- 
pal Church, Mount Vernon, N. Y., was elected a trustee 
of the cathedral. 


Exhibition of Fine Arts of Greece 


The art exhibition sent to New York by the Greck 
Government to make better known here the beauties and 
enterprise of modern Greece as well as the glories of 
ancient Greece, is now in progress at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York. 

The several hundred guests were received by George 


The idea involves the preparation: 


Roussos, Greek Minister to the United States. Officials 
of the Government of Greece were on hand to give in- 
formation to the guests. The exhibition, the greater part 
of which consisted of art photographs by [rederick Bois- 
sonnas, was shown in Boeotian Hall in Paris last summer 
while the Peace Conference was in session. There at least 
50,000 people saw the display. 

People who know of Greece from books only are likely 
to think of it as a great ancient country now of little im- 
portance, a country of ruins. It was to counteract this 
impression that the Greek Government, at the instance ot 
Premier Venizelos, caused this exhibition. During March 
the exposition will be open daily, including Sunday. It 
will last only a month. 

The ancient Greece of heroic days is skilfully blended 
with the modern country by the cunning camera of the 
artist, who spent several years in the task. He has been 
particularly successful with the temples of the country. 
Those who have never seen Greece were amazed yester- 
cay at the beauty and splendor revealed by the art photo- 
graphs. There were also beautiful modern reproductions 
of swords, daggers, pottery, statuary and wall paintings 
as well as lace work and embroidery of the present day. 
A vivid idea of Greece present and past may be had by in- 
specting the art display in the galleries. 

The exposition is held under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Hellenic Society of this city, of which Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler is president. This organization, which has 
the welfare of Greece and the maintenance of friendly 
relations between this country and Greece at heart, num- 
bers among its members and officers such men as Elihu 
Root, Charles W. Eliot, Jacob Gould Schurman, Frederic 
R. Coudert, Thomas W. Lamont, W. Fellowes Morgan 
and George M. Whicher. 


Age-Old Building Material 


What is pise? The word, which in its complete form 
is written pise de terre, betrays a French origin and, from 
its general appearance might well suggest some affinity 
with the world of art. These preliminary impressions, 
however, will be found misleading. There is nothing pe- 
culiarly French in pise dwellings, though they are com- 
mon enough in some parts of France, and reference to 
them abounds in French literature of the eighteenth cen- 
ury. 

The word itself, traced to its Latin origin, apparently 
means nothing more artistic than “battered.” Perhaps 
the simplest definition of pise is provided by Pliny the 
Ider, who calls it “earth battered between boards,” 
meaning by boards a form such as may be used for con- 
crete in construction work. . 

The Roman sage adds that it was an old and well-tried 
system of building and remarks that Hannibal used this 
material for watch towers on the tops of hills in Spain 
during his campaign. 
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Who knows whether it was not also in use when Cheops 
built his Great Pyramid: for there are prehistoric pise 
buildings in New Mexico and Arizona which, some say. 
date back almost to that period? 

Certainly history cannot trace the system to its origin, 
and the pise dwellings now visible in France, Spain, 
America, the British colonies and elsewhere may give no 
complete indication of the extent to which this material 
was employed in other centuries. 


A Sculptor’s War Loss in Germany 


Hendrik Christian Anderson, the American sculptor at 
Rome, has just fled with the State Department at Wash- 
ington and the Reparations Commission at Paris a claim 
of $300,000 against Germany for the destruction of a 
group of statues during the war. 

Just preceding the outbreak of hostilities m 1914, Ander- 
son, at the request of the German government, sent to the 
International Art Exhibition at Leipsig a group of bronze 
statues making up a large sculptural work to be known 
as The Fountain of Life. 

The statues represented fifteen years of work and were 
designed by Anderson as one of the principal monuments 
for the international city that is to become the adminis- 
trative center of the League of Nations. 

The group was awarded the first prize at the Leipsig 
exhibition. The outbreak of hostilities and the closing ot 
the frontier in 1914 rendered it impossible for Anderson 
to have the group of bronzes returned to his studio at 
Rome, and nothing was ever learned of their fate or dis- 
position, until a few weeks ago, that they had been seized 
by the German war minister and destroyed. The huge 
amount of bronze and copper in their composition was 
presumably used for war munitions. Valuable as_ this 
was, it was still nothing from Anderson's point of view 
as compared with the fifteen years of work and artistic 
effort which they represented. 

According to the information which has just reached 
Anderson, the Germans endeavored to seize the group 
of bronzes almost with the outbreak of hostilities. As 
America was still a neutral country, it was for the time 
being deferred. As soon, however, as America entered 
the war the group was seized and rushed to the meting 
pot. 

The group included, among other things, a_ central 
equestrian statue and a series of small child statues repre- 
senting the progress and development of life. 


The Negro and Americanization 


An interesting and thoughtful letter has been written 
to the Philadelphia Ledger by William Pickens of Balti- 
more. He writes: 

We hear so much in these days about Americanization, 
in conferences, schools, social programs and committees, 
that it is about time to stop and consider what it is to 
be American or Americanized. We hear much of teaching 
English and standards of living, systems of politics and 
government. These things are important, but they are not 
all there is to being an American; they are not the most 
fundamental elements of the American genius. For ex- 
ample, they speak English in Canada, in England and in 
some guise in the union of South Africa and in Georgia 
and Texas. But neither the union of South Africa, nor 
Georgia, nor Texas has anything like the American spirit. 

The American spirit is, first of all, a spirit of liberty. 
It necessarily involves a spirit of equality and of brother- 


hood. I[t is not a shallow matter of getting married and 
being brothers-in-law. A pure-blooded Mongolian can be 


“American.” A white man can he “American.” It is not 
a color; it is a spirit. 
We claim, therefore, that the most vital need in 


the country is to Americanize thoroughly our native-born. 
We must Americanize the laws and legislatures of the 
South. If we are ever to Americanize the foreign-born 
we must have something to do it with, and that something 
must he the native product. Those who come to us will 
tend to become what we are. Have we ever reflected that 
perhaps our failure to make the immigrant an American 
is due first of all to our failure in being American? 

It happens to be that the negro is the most American 
group in the country, both in ancestry and in point of 
attitude of mind. His line reaches much further back 
than that of the average white man of the country. In 
spirit he is less arrogant, more liberal and democratic, 
and believes more sincerely that “all men are born free - 
and equal.” He does not believe that he is naturally en- 
titled to more privileges than other breeds of men. That 
is of the very essence of the spirit that made America. 
The negro does not lynch, and does not act by virtue of 
the mob, except in self-defense against white mobs. He 
wants the case tried in court. He wants law and order 
to be supreme and as a group he does not ask any artificia: 
advantage of any other group. That is of the essence 
of America. 

The intelligent negro is therefore puzzled when he 
hears anybody talking about Americanizing the negro. He 
knows that the battle would be over if only we could 
Americanize the white man. 


Organization as Need in Housing 


Industrial corporations or community organizations must 
solve the housing problem in the United States, according 
to speakers before the Massachusetts Chamber of Com- 
merce at a housing conference held in the City Club this 
week. Individual initiative, it was pointed out, had been 
unable to-solve this problem, which had become so serious 
in places as to menace industry. 

William M. Ham, manager of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
development, which was promoted by that city and by the 
United States Government, laid stress upon the necessity 
for organization in attacking the housing question, and 
upon the desirability of “liquid ownership” of homes, so 
that larger quarters could be obtained as the size of a 
family increased. Small apartments, he thought, should 
not be permanently owned. 

The organization in New England, which has to do with 
the building of homes, Mr. Ham said, is not much better 
than organization here of agriculture; “houses are pro- 
duced largely by accident and not by plan.” 


Virginia Accepts Gift of Rare 
Paintings 


Notification was sent to Judge John Barton Payne of 
Chicago that the State of Virginia by act of the General 
Assembly, accepted the paintings offered by him, which 
are valued at $1,000,000. 

The list includes a Murillo, Reubens, a Reynolds and 
forty other works. The collection is expected to be housed 
in the Confederate Memorial Institute. Judge Payne, a 
native of Virginia, has just been chosen by President Wil- 
son as Secretary of the Interior, to succeed Mr. Lane. 
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Swedish-American Paintings and 
Sculpture to Be Shown in Sweden 


An unusual incentive for Swedish-American artists and 
sculptors to enter specimens of their work in the ninth 
annual art exhibition of the Svenska Kluhben of Chicago, 
which opens March 27 and continues until April 4, lies 
in the fact that the larger part of this year’s exhibit is 
to become permanent and after further exhibition in New 
York will be taken abroad by the Swedish Choral Club 
on its forthcoming tour of Sweden. The exhibition is to be 
sent under the auspices of the American-Scandinavian 
foundation and will include original works in oil, water 
color and sculpture by living Swedish-American artists. 

The local exhibition will be held at the Svenska Kl!ub- 
ben, 1258 North LaSalle Street. Pictures and objects of 
art exhibited at any time during the last ten years will 
be eligible for the overseas exhibition and will be shown 
locally at the conclusion of this year’s regular art show 
when a special jury to pass on all objects sent in will 
select those entries considered most representative of the 
best in transplanted Swedish art. Only objects that have 
never before been exhibited are eligible to competition in 
the local exhibition. 


England Dealing With Housing 
Shortage 


From Manchester, England, comes a new proposal for 
solving the acute housing shortage there. Manchester 
needs 20,000 workers’ homes at once, and 50,000 within a 
short time. Private enterprise there, as here, has failed 
to provide the houses. The bricklayers’ organization of 
Manchester has secured the co-operation of all the other 
labor organizations engaged in house building and has 
proposed to the Manchester Council that the workers be 
given the contract to build 2,000 houses as an experiment. 
They believe that, working under their own leaders, re- 
sponsible legally and financially for the output, and with 
the “team work” engendered by the knowledge that the 
profhts on the project will go to the workers they can do 
more and better. work than would otherwise be the case. 
The Manchester Council has accepted the offer and awaits 
formal approval from the British Government. If the 
experiment succeeds, the workers in the building trades 
industries propose to expand their committees into a na- 
tional guild, which shall build houses all over England. 
It is an experiment that is worth watching. 





Better Farm Houses Being Erected 


George Washburn, architect, cf Burlington, Ia., calls 
attention to the fact that a large number of farm houses 
are planned for construction in that section. There was 
a time, he says, when the farmer wanted the cheapest thing 
in the building line that could be furnished. Now it is 
different. The farmer has discovered that the best is the 
cheapest, and as he is no longer compelled to count the 
nickels and pennies, he gets the best. That applies to 
machinery and clothes and everything that he needs, as 
well as to houses. He wants all the modern improve- 
ments that he can get and he will find that is the kind of 
a house that will give him satisfaction in the long run. 

“There has been much talk of the ‘back to the soil 
movement,” said Mr. Washburn, “and there is much 
good in it. At least in the intention. But what is much 
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better than inducing people to go back to the farm who 
have fared well in town or getting people to go out 
on the farms who know nothing whatever of farming, is 
to make conditions so pleasant on the farm that the young 
people will not dream of moving to town and forsaking 
the farm. When they have rooms in a modern farm 
home and have everything in that home that they can 
enjoy in the city, they will not be tempted to move into a 
hall-bedroom in town, where there is scarcely room to 
turn around. It is better in every way to keep the people 
on the farm who know farming than to let them get away 
to town and then to replace them by other people who 
know little or nothing about farming. 

“Between the modern farm home and the auto, the man 
in the country and the young people growing up on the 
farms have everything that the city folks have and some 
things that the city folks have not.” 


Alabama Architects Elect Officials 


A Birmingham architect, Hugh Martin, was elected 
president of the state chapter of the American Institute 
of Architecture at its mecting at Auburn. Other officials 
were chosen as follows: 

George Rogers, Mobile, vice-president; Eugene H. 
Knight, Birmingham, secretary and treasurer. Frederick 
‘Ausfeld, of Montgomery, is the retiring president. 

The meeting was held at Auburn in connection with a 
meeting of the department of architecture at Auburn. 
WW. T. Warren, of Birmingham, an alumnus of Auburn 
and of Columbia delivered an address to the student body 
in the afternoon. 

Edwin B. Lancaster, Auburn student, won the prize this 
year for the best design and plans for a building sub- 
mitted in the annual contest. Mrs. C. C. Thach, wife of 
President Thach, entertained the visiting architects with 
a luncheon at her home. 

W. M. King, of the firm of Wheelock & King, of Bir- 
mingham, was elected a member. 

The aims and objects of the Alabama Art League were 
indorsed by the state chapter and also the national asso- 
ciations of arts in co-operation with the government in 
meeting the housing problem. 


Competition for a Cover Design 


The Architectural Exhibition Committee, of which 
I'rederick M. Hodgdon, Corn Exchange Bank Building, 
Chicago, is chairman, invites all architects, artists and 
draftsmen to enter a competition for a cover design for 
the catalog of the Thirty-third Chicago Architectural Ex- 
hibition. The premiated design will receive $100, the de- 
sign placed second $25. Competition closes at 5 p. m., 
Monday, March 22. 

Program: The Architectural Exhibition Committee is 
desirous of obtaining a design of merit for the cover of 
its catatog. The size of the cover will be 7%4 x 10" inches, 
but the size of the drawing must be twice that size or 
15 x 21 inches. Not more than two colors can be used in 
the design besides the natural color of the paper. The 
d-sign must incorporate the following lettering: 


Thirty-third Annual Chicago Architectural F.xrhibition, 
April 6 to May 5, 1920, Art Institute 
arranged as the designer sees fit. The design will also 
be used for poster purposes. Other than the above con- 


ditions, the designer will be unrestricted. Drawings are 
not to be signed or marked in any way. 
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Delivery of Drawings: The drawing is to be inclosed 
between stiff cardboards or rolled in a strong tube securely 
wrapped and addressed to [Frederick M. Hodgdon, chair- 
man of the Architectural Exhibition, Room 1614, Corn 
Exchange Bank Building, on or before March 22, 1920. 
Drawings not delivered before the time set will positively 
not be considered. In the wrapper with the drawings is 
to be inclosed a sealed blank envelope, containing the 
name of the contestant. 

Drawings submitted in this competition are at owners’ 
risk, but reasonable care will be exercised in the handling 
and keeping. 

Jury of Award: Ira Hoover, Altlen Philbrick, Hugh 
M. G. Garden, Emery B. Jackson and J. A. Kane, well 
known to the profession, have accepted invitations to serve 
on the jury. The judgment will take place March 23, 1920. 
The prize and mention designs will be entered in the com- 
ing exhibition. Unsuccessful designs wall be returned to 
their authors. 


Academy in Rome Asks Funds 


The American Academy in Rome has announced that 
it would celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary by seeking 
a $1,000,000 endowment fund. It is planned to devote 
$450,000 of this fund to general endowment, $150 to $150,- 
ooo to landscape architecture, $150,000 to the furtherance 
of classical studies, $150,000 to musical composition and 
$100,000 to the accommodation of women—a new de- 
parture, 

The Academy in Rome still owes the late J. P. Morgan 
$166,340 of an original debt of $375,000, which Mr. Mor- 
gan agreed to cancel dollar for dollar with new = sub- 
scriptions. It is hoped new subscriptions will be received 
to wipe out that liability before May 1.° 


Personal 


F. C. Thornley & Co., Inc., constructing and consulting 
engineers, announce the opening of their offices at 31 
West Forty-third Street, New York. 


The firm of Nolan & Torre, architects, with ofhces in 
the Hennen Building, New Orleans, have recently opened 
a branch office in Jennings, La., with Sedgwick Moss. 


Fred B. O’Connor, who has been with the Architectural 
Department of New York State as spectal designer for 
fifteen years, has resigned to become chief draftsman and 
office manager for Russell & King. architects, of Syracuse. 


C. Frank Jobson announces that Bert C. Hubbard, who 
has been connected with him tor seventeen years past, 
now joins him in the practice of architecture under the 
name of Jobson & Hubbard, 706 Pullman Building, 
Chicago. ; 

Vance W. Torbert, formerly with Carrere & Hastings, 
announces that having been discharged from his commis- 
sion as Captain in the Construction Division of the Army, 
he has opened an office for the general practice of archi- 
tecture at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


W. Elliott Dunwody, Jr., and William F. Oliphant, Ma- 
con architects, announce the formation of the firm of Dun- 
wody & Oliphant. architects, with offices in the Jaques 
Building, Macon, Ga. A. Sidney Brown is also identified 
with the new firm as associate architect. Mr. Dunwody 
‘was formerly of Nisbet & Dunwody, well-known Macon 
-architects. 


News from Various Sources 


The new plant of the Youngstown Steel Car Co., at 
Niles, Ohio, is scheduled to be placed in operation in 
April. 

* * 

SypNey:—The Federal Government is advancing sums 
aggregating $45,0c0,000 to the New South Wales Govern- 
ment for repatriation purposes. 

* * * 


The Republican Steering Cummittee of the Elouse at 
Washington voted to oppose any appropriations for pub- 
lic buildings or grounds during the present session of 
Congress. 

* * * 

The Carnegie Steel Company has appropriated over 
$1,500,0co with which to build 250 houses for its em- 
ployees and a modern community house at the new steel 
plant at McDonald, Ohio. 

* 4% *® ‘ 

ROME.—Zocchi’s colossal statue of Columbus, weighing 
600 tons, will be taken to Buenos Aires on Italian steam- 
ers free of charge, under a permit granted by Premier 
Nitti. Requests for the transportation of the statue. to 
Argentina were supported by Dr. Gino Persico, former 
Italian vice-consul at Buenos Aires. 

*¥ *& * 


Grunewald Villa, in an exclusive suburb of Berlin, has 
been bought by Americans, according to the Tageblatt. 
The property belongs to the late Robert von Mendelssohn, 
a banker. The price is said to have been 4,000,000 marks. 
One report has it that the premises will be the permanent 
residence of the American Ambassador. 

*% * x 


People who have traveled about the country a great 
deal say that immense numbers of box cars are standing 
on the side tracks, all of them out of repair. One of the 
troubles of the transportation situation dates back to last 
summer, when the shopmen struck. Scarcity of labor and 
bad weather have prevented the companies from doing 
much repair work on the tracks. 

x * * 


A special mission from southern Russia, headed by the 
Under Secretary of the Interior, P. P. Gronsky, will start 
for America soon to establish political relations with the 
United States. The mission will also take up the work 
of re-establishing economic relations between southern 
Russia and .America. The members will be specialists in 
economic, political and military questions. 

* x *« 


The expenditures during 1918 for governmental costs 
in the 227 cities in the United States of 30,000 popula- 
tion aggregated $1,172,695,829. The average per capita 
expenditures, including interest and outlays, amounted to 
$34.16; and for all governmental costs, including interest 
but excluding outlays, the average per capita payments 
were $26.05. 

a ee 

Officers of the United States Marine Corps at Port au 
Prince, Haiti, have issued special orders to keep the na- 
tives from breaking into their model jail. Recently a check 
roll call of prisoners showed an excess of five over the 
number regularly committed there by law. Investigation 
showed that the five had sneaked in with a returning road 
gang, lured by the prospect of three good meals a day 
and a comfortable cell in which to sleep. Now every party 
of prisoners working outside the walls is carefully counted 
before it is admitted. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Condition of Economics with Reports of Special Correspondents 
in Prominent Regional Centers 


' During the past week the stronger expression of opin- 
ion has come from the conservative element in the butd- 
ing trades. There is good sense in their disparagement 
of the rough and tumble scramble for contracts which 
cannot possibly be got under way and for materials which 
do not yet exist. There is no doubt but that an anticipa- 
tion of needs has had its influence in bringing prices to 
their present levels. But as these anticipated needs are 
realized, which is undoubtedly what is going to happen, 
the prices will remain where they are. Some contracts 
may be cancelled because of excessive costs, as they were 
cancelled last year, but even a most generous allowance 
for such cancellations cannot support the belief that the 
markets are to be flooded with building material. The 
contracts already placed will keep abreast of whatever 
supply may be expected. 


STEEL 


The prospects of an increased steel production have 
further improved. Transportation conditions are better, 
The amount of finished steel at the muls has decreased 
and the railroad officials are now promising additional 
cars. If it becomes necessary, they say, stock cars are 
going to be used, which serves to show the sincerity of 
their intention. 

Coke production has increased by 12,000 tons in the 
Connellsville region. 

In Youngstown, however, the production fell off to 

some extent owing to a shortage of coal. The finishing 
departments of three steel producers were compelled to 
close down to a certain extent for two or three days. 
. The monthly report of The Iron Age indicates Febru- 
ary’s gam in pig-iron production shows a gain over the 
previous two months. The net gain over the December 
output was 23 per cent. 

It 1s stated that the Supreme Court decision in the 
United States Steel Corporation case is not likely to 
have any effect upon the corporation’s price and_ sales 
policies, inasmuch as these policies are encouraged largely 
-by banking interests whose conservative attitude is well 
known. It seems to be more and more accepted in the 
trade that these policies are to be vindicated. In fact, 
similar policies are being adopted in other fields. 


STABILIZING THE Cost oF MIATERIALS 


The Wells Brothers’ Construction Co. has expressed 
the opinion that “We may see the wholesate cancellation 
of contracts for construction which cannot return divi- 
dends under present inflated prices. Should such whole- 
sale cancellations occur, we might find no shortage of the 
basic materials. Yet outstanding contracts for materials 
to be used on work now going on would still be priced at 
fictitious values. There was never a greater need 


for legitimate building, but we shall not get the really. 


essential building done if we attempt to carry on a “paper 
program” which inflates prices to the point where the 
home builder and the manufacturer of fairly priced basic 
necessities are squeezed out of the market.” 

A Chicago lumber firm is circularizing the trade, notify- 
ing its customers that the price of lumber will not be ad- 
vanced for at least six months, and that all lumber will 
be sold at the present price level. If it 1s possible they 
intend to reduce prices. It is said that other lumber deal- 


ers have approved this idea and will also put it into effect. 
“The next thing.” says the head of this company, “is to 
bring about a condition of coherence in the building 
trades so that the home builder may enter into contracts 
for homes with some idea of stability. Only through this 
stabilization of the material and also of the labor market 
will it be possible to build the thousands of homes neces- 
sary.” 


BUILDING PRODUCTION 


Superintendent Martin of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment of the Bronx, New York City, states in the New 
York Jimes that during the first two months of this year 
plans were filed for ten buildings as against plans for 
four buildings hled during the same period of last year. 
But Mr. Martin says that even the unprecedented rentals 
now being obtained on new buildings are not encouraging 
builders to go ahead. The building costs, in which high 
labor prices are no inconsiderable factor, have risen 300 
per cent in the last ten vears. This will not be a building 
year, he thinks. It will certainly not be a year in which 
building construction approaches a fulfillment of the de- 
mand, for a survey of that particular district states that 
apartments are needed for 8,000 families. 

After making allowance for the reduction in the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar, we shall find that we still have 
under way a building construction boom which is 40 per 
cent in excess of anything previously known. The likeli- 
hood of this quantity of building being accomplished, how- 
ever, rests largely upon the ability of those who supply 
building materials to mect with the demand. To a 
greater or less extent the disadvantages and difficulties 
of the past year will persist. The transportation system 
will probably be improved but we cannot hope for the 
efficiency of ante-bellum years. The inefficiency and in- 
sufficiency of labor must be felt as an impediment even 
with the most favorable intentions displayed. 

The Aberthaw Construction Co. warns “not against 
undertaking building in general but = only against 
undertaking certain kinds of it.” It is their opinion “The 
big uncomplicated industrial operations will be carried 
through close to schedule wherever they are intrusted 
to organization with the capital, the mechanical apparatus 
and the human organization capable of large scale pro- 
cedure. Ji the number of units to be constructed could 
be materially reduced in number and proportionately in- 
creased in size, it is a fair assumption that an expansion 
of 41 per cent in volume could be made. 

“The work that will lag is small scale construction 
which requires special materials in unusual sizes, instead 
of standardized design throughout and which, further, 
because of the necessity for meeting various architectural 
requirements calls for unusually skilled and conscientious 
workmanship at all points. 

“Therefore, the owner contemplating a big project 
should be encouraged to go ahead with it: the one with a 
small one should be counseled to caution and delay, unless 
he knows himself to be in complete control of all the 
elements essential to a successful outcome.” 


LEGISLATION 


The Real Estate Board of New York says that in view 
of the exceedingly grave housing shortage some legisla- 
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tion should be enacted which would help to relieve this 
shortage; that the most direct and practical way to get 
this is to pass a bill exempting from the provision of the 
income tax law the interest on mortgages secured by real 
estate. 

It seems plain that real estate mortgages, the interest 
of which is taxed, cannot compete with tax-free securi- 
ties to which funds are naturally attracted; and that this 
will operate seriously against the production of new 
housing. 

The New York State Legislature has various bills 
pending which intend to deal with the evil of rent prot- 
teering. One provides that a monthly tenant may not be 
evicted unless notice is served upon him sixty days before 
the expiration of his term. Another prohibits proceed- 
ings to recover possession of real property for non-pay- 
ment of rent unless the rent sued for shall be reasonable. 
A third provides that no monthly tenant shall be removed 
from any building on the ground that it is to be recon- 
structed, unless ninety days’ notice has been given. -\ 
fourth is to limit rentals to Io per cent of the actual value 
of the house and lot plus necessary and actual expenses. 

The Mayor of New York City and the Speaker of the 
State Legislature are expressing much interest in rent 
profiteering. Speaker Sweet said in a letter to Commit- 
tee Chairmen: “I believe this matter one of the most 
serious questions confronting us. I appreciate the con- 
stitutional difficulties that arise in dealing with the sub- 
ject involving the right of contract, but I believe this sit- 
uation can be overcome by appropriate legislation.” 

A bill has been introduced in Congress for the estab- 
lishment of a system of home loan banks, similar in plan 
to the I'arm Loan Banks, which also includes a tax ex- 
emption feature. Another bill proposes that building loan 
associations shall be authorized to issue bonds secured by 
deposits of their real estate mortgages and thus make the 
assets of such associations more easily available for fur- 
ther loans. 


FEBRUARY BUILDING OPERATIONS 


The statistics of building operations published by the 
F, W. Dodge Co. show in the districts of New York and 
northern New Jersey, Pittsburgh, and the Northwest 
(Minnesota, North and South Dakota) a falling off of 
February as compared with January in the number of 
building contracts awarded. New England, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, and the Central West con- 
tinue to show advances, though not very radical ones. 

The total amount of contracts awarded during February 
in the territory east of the Missouri and north of the Ohio 
rivers was $216,663,000—as compared with $235,848,000 
for January. Of the February total 42 per cent was for 
industrial building, 20 per cent for business buildings, 20 
per cent for public work and utilities and 17 per cent 
for residential buildings. 


Although the building figures for 1919 show a substan- 
tial increase in values over previous years, Babson’s Sta- 
tistical Index points out that, making allowances for the 
increase in building costs, including labor, which have 
risen on an average of 80 to go per cent since 1914, the 
actual volume of building for December, 1919, amounts 
to about the same as in December, 1912, or December, 
1913. 

For the past eleven years the annual building figures 
for 120 identical cities are as follows: 


TQO0s: ct mcdiieweweutn $888, 114,741 
TOMO se, ho yaek ne asteraees 846,991,622 
IQU oi.054.05 ¢2asnik 824,147,884 
TOl 2 oe eeieeateas 879,094,308 
TOUS ui cactus 814,509,360 
LOIS ce ndae wares 728,801,072 
IOUS ¢ boise event aan 763,343,911 
1Q1O yy Gre cosaetiswes 919,435,203 
TOU et icewh Wiectnw oes 633,483,313 
IQIOs cea trues Coons 372,793,978 
IQlOSiecsacdtasereds 1,170,773,1907 


(Spectal Correspondence to the AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SAN FRANCISCo.—In addition to a large amount of con- 
struction work under way in the commercial sections of 
San Francisco, nearly all of the desirable residential tracts 
are in the process of extensive development. Costs of 
labor and material do not seem to have produced any 
slowing up of the general building activity, for all types 
of structures are badly needed in the West. Housing 
facilities are still under par and it is expected that it will 
be some time before normal conditions are again reached. 

Realty firms of the larger class are handling many con- 
struction contracts through their offices and the loan asso- 
ciations are taking care of a considerable amount of build- 
ing money. The public is being acquainted with the fact 
that these firms are willing to promote business of this 
sort. Through this method of circulation as well as 
through individual channels, money is plentiful in the 
building market. 

Permits show an unusual amount of construction work 
for the winter months. Extremely light rainfall has per- 
mitted building to go on practically without interruption, 
so it is probable that a good deal of work will be carried | 
through to completion earlier than was at first figured 
upon. 

The automobile section of San [rancisco is expanding 
rapidly. A number of high-class sales buildings have 
gone up lately and several other large jobs are in con- 
templation, in addition to many buildings of the garage 
and repair-shop type, which are being erected all over 
the city. 
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Fire Protection for Schools 


Part II—Causes of Fire, Its Prevention and Extinguishment 


By H. W. 


HE records of the Actuarial Bureau of the 

National Board of Fire Underwriters show 
the principal causes of fires in schools to be light- 
ning, stoves and furnaces, chimneys, matches and 
smoking, and spontaneous combustion in various 
materials. The order here set forth does not nec- 
essarily indicate the ‘eopardy to life or the relative 
amount of property destroyed. 

The ordinary grammar school or recitation build- 
ing, containing only class-rooms and a basement 
with heating equipment and storage rooms, has fire 
hazards limited largely to heating and lighting 
systems and to poor housekeeping. The more mod- 
ern schools, and especially high schools and trade 
schools, contain the hazard created by the use of 
power-operated machinery, combustible working 
materials, inflammable liquids, chemical labora- 
tories, etc., thus showing an increase. 

In the following sub-divisions the causes of fire, 
insofar as they are pertinent to the work of the 
architect are stated, as well as the methods by 
which the fire hazard may be reduced. 

Lockers.—The modern tendency is to provide 
central locker rooms with metal lockers in the place 
of the old wardrobe and hall lockers. New lockers, 
no matter where located, should be of metal and 
have solid backs and side partitions to prevent 
spread of fire bteween them. Screen or punched 
plate doors are preferable to admit of inspection 
without unlocking. 

Electricity——The insurance interests report that 
in 1916, 86 fires from electrical causes resulted in 
a loss of $585,054. In 1917 the number of fires was 
70, with a property loss of $500,307. Electrical 
fires are therefore a very definite hazard in schools. 
The National Electrical Code as issued by the Na- 


FORSTER. 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters contains specifi- 
cations covering every detail of electrical installa- 
tion, and compliance with these specifications will 
eliminate practically all fire hazard in connection 
with electrical equipment. 

In grammar schools the electrical equipment con- 
sists mainly of wiring, lamps, switches and fuses. 
In the larger schools, however, especially in high 
schools and technical schools, the hazard is increased 
by the installation of rheostats, motors and various 
types of electrical heating devices. Some of the 
larger schools even operate generating systems. 
Only the most common electrical hazards are dis- 
cussed herein. 

Electric wiring should preferably be installed in 
conduit throughout. Where open wiring is used 
there is always the possibility of mechanical or other 
injury. 

The insulation on twisted pair cords deteriorates 
very quickly, and when in contact with metal there 
is danger of a short circuit which will start a fire. 
Portable cords should be used sparingly and should 
be of the heavy reinforced type with a strong 
guard for the lamp. 

The ordinary incandescent lamp gives off heat 
enough to be a serious fire menace. Wherever 
there 1s danger of lamps coming in contact with 
combustible material or being broken, they should 
be inclosed in substantial wire guards securely 
clamped to the lamp socket. 

Combustible shades, often of paper or cardboard 
and sometimes even of celluloid, are found on pend- 
ant lamps, especially where these are used about 
machines. Where shades are necessary they should 
be of metal. 

Heating units, such as flatirons, hot plates, glue 
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heaters and occasionally stoves, found in domestic 
science and manual training departments, should 
receive special attention, as they have a bad fire 
record. A red pilot light should be installed in the 
circuit with each heating unit, or connected series 
of units, to serve as a danger signal whenever the 
current is turned on. Metal or asbestos stands 
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Courtesy Crosby-Fiske-Forster Handbook of Fire Protection. 


IG. 1 FIRES DUE TO IMPROPER INSTALLA- 

TION OF HEATING DEVICES. TO MANY ANY OF 

THESE SIX INSTALLATIONS WOULD HAVE AP- 
PEARED PERFECTLY SAFE 


should be provided for irons, and proper air space 
should be maintained about all heating units. 

Fuses are the safety valves of the electrical 
system and should be installed at the point where 
the wires enter the building and on each branch 
circuit. Open link fuses are still used in some 
of the old schools, and frequently cases are found 
Where janitors or teachers have replaced blown 
fuses with copper wire, nails or any other con- 
ducting material that happened to be handy. Such 
conditions subject the entire circuit to possible over- 
luading have caused many fires. 





Stereopticon lanterns generally require too much 
current to admit of their being installed on an or- 
dinary lighting circuit. Where they are used it is 
therefore generally necessary to provide special 
connections. 

Gas Lighting and Heating.—The essential fea- 
tures to secure safety from gas lighting, other than 
care in handling matches, are: 

(a) Proper clearance over mantles and 
burners. Three feet is ordinarily necessary 
with a Welsbach mantle and two feet with 
a flat flame burner. Lesser distances than this 
require heat bells. 

(b) No swinging brackets where flames 
can come into contact with any combustible 
material. 

-(c) Wire guards for flames to prevent 
people and materials from coming in contact 
with them. 

(d) Ehmination of key control for gas 
lights where pupils might play with them. 

Lightning.—In 1916 lightning started 376 school- 
house fires in the United States, with a total loss 
of $61,811.00. In 1917 there was a loss of $199,- 
7&g.00 as a result of 499 fires. Not a building 
that was struck was provided with lightning rod 
protection. Contrary to the common opinion, a 
lightning rod installation, properly designed and 
installed, affords decided protection for exposed 
buildings. 

Heating Hqzards.—It is amazing to note the in- 
difference of most people to fire Phdeaede of this 
type. The cutting of construction expenses by set- 
ting beams and floor joists into the brickwork of 
chimneys 1s poor economy, as witnessed by the 
photograph on page 293, which shows a chimney 
with 4-inch brick walls into which woodwork has 
been let. 

The minimum specification for a brick chimney 
in a building of more than one story is 8-inch walls 


and a flue lining. For one-story buildings with | 


an ordinary stove a chimney with a 4-inch wall and 
flue lining may be built directly on the ground. All 
chimneys and pipes should be thoroughly cleaned 
each fall before fires are started. 

The hazard of cracked stoves and of poorly sup- 
ported stovepipes with open jomts is obvious. 
While stoves and furnaces should be operated in 
i manner to prevent overheating, they should be 
so located that serious overheating will not set 
ire to the building or nearby storage. 

Any woodwork heated to 150° C.‘or over for 
any length of time is liable to ignite, and all heat- 
ing apparatus must be installed with this fact in 
mind. (See Figure 1.) 

Boilers and furnaces should always rest directly 
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THE START OF THE FIRE 


WATCHING THE WATER 
DISTRIBUTION 


WITHIN A 
VERY BRIEF 
PERIOD AFTER 
THE IGNITION 
OF THE FIRE 
THE SPRINK- 


AS HERE 
SHOWN. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHED WITHOUT ANY HUMAN HOW A SPRINKLER LOOKS IN 
AID OPERATION 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SPRINKLER OPERATION IN A CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
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on the ground or on absolutely incombustible con- 
struction; never on wood, even if protected. 

Where stoves must be placed on combustible 
construction, they should be raised on legs or sup- 
porting beams at least 6 inches and preferably 12 
inches from the floor, ventilation being thus af- 
forded. 

Floors should be protected over a liberal area 
with metal on asbestos. 

Proper clearance overhead where floor above 1s 
of wood will vary with the heating device, but 
should not be jess than 2 feet with a furnace and 
3 feet with a boiler. For stovepipes the minimum 
clearance is generally placed at 12 inches, although 
18 inches is better. Ample clearance from wooden 
walls and partitions is as important as adequate 
headroom. 

In addition to the usual heating devices, schools 
are likely to have in them hot plates used in do- 
mestic science courses, glue heaters in woodwork- 
ing shops. forges. annealing furnaces, and blow 
torches in blacksmith and machine shops, stoves, 
mangles and irons in laundries, and gas heaters at 
lunch counters. In connection with all of these 
there are fire hazards which must be guarded 
against. 

Steam Pipes—The possibility of fire occurring 
through contact of hot steam pipes with woodwork 
is questioned by many, but the danger has been 
definitely established. In the case of the Collin- 
wood School fire, the official verdict was that a 
steam pipe passed through a closet near the foot 
of the stairs and was undoubtedly the cause of 
the fire which destroyed 175 lives. Proper insula- 
tion or air space should be provided about all steam 
pipes where they pass through floors or partitions. 


Fire Extinguishing 
T is startling to see how little provision is made 
for fire fighting in the average school. It 1s even 
more startling to observe the poor upkeep of equip- 
ment and the ignorance of the janitors and the 
faculty as to its use. 

For isolated country schools, especially of college 
type. good water supplies, fire mains, hydrants, 
hose, ladders and other equipment are essential for 
property protection purposes, but the features of 
such a protection system will not be discussed here, 
as that is an intricate engineering problem, vary- 
ing greatly with the conditions. This article will 
be confined to the fire-fighting equipment which 
may go into the school building proper. 

Automatic Sprinklers—Some school boards and 
principals either have not understood the value of 
sprinklers or have been prejudiced against them, 
but in many of the older schools automatic sprin- 


klers are the logical answer to the problem of se- 
curing greater life safety. ‘Unfortunately, in many 
cities conditions are such that the best proposition - 
by no means goes through, as witnessed by the 
notorious case of a certain city which suffered a 
serious loss in its schools and which invested funds, 
sufficient to provide adequate sprinkler protection, 
in an installation of stamped metal ceilings. 

While the school buildings should be equipped 
with hand extinguishing apparatus, the ordinary 
school over one story high, if of combustible con- 
struction, needs automatic sprinklers, and needs 
them badly. : 

Frequently an installation of sprinklers will fur- 
nish a sufficient degree of protection to render un- 
necessary expensive structural changes that would 
otherwise be imperative in the interests of safety. 

The sprinkler, if properly maintained, is on duty 
day and night, goes into action as soon as the fire 
reaches modest proportions, is not affected by 
smoke as are human fire fighters, and can be ar- 
ranged to give an alarm the moment water flows 
from the sprinkler system. (See illustration on 
page 291.) 

Sprinkler neads are made with a special solder 
which melts at about 160° F., which is less than the 
boiling point of water. The sprinkler has a %4- 
inch orifice er nozzle and a deflector, and under 
usual presSitre :will discharge 15 to 20 gallons of 
water per minute in the form of a drenching spray 
over an area of perhaps 15 feet in diameter. As 
the sprinklers are seldom placed over 10 feet apart, 
these spray circles overlap and a fire has little 
chance to burn or spread. 

It is gratifying to know that a _ considerable 
number of sprinkler equipments have been installed 
in schools. 

In cities where it is impracticable for financial 
reasons to install the full equipment considered de- 
sirable, the following procedure may be adopted: 

(a) All school buildings which are under the 
jurisdiction of the board which is considering 
sprinkler protection should be listed in the 
order of their relative danger to life, taking 
into account construction, exits, operations car- 
ried on therein, and any other essential factors. 

(b) Sprinklers should be provided in the 
basements of school buildings in the order of 
their standing on the relative hazard scale. 

(c) These sprinkler systems should all be 
arranged so that they can later be extended to 
upper floors of the buildings. 

(d) After basements of all buildings, ex- 
cept the very finest, modern, incombusttble 
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ones, have been equipped, the installations 
should be extended upward, again beginning 
with the more hazardous on the list. 

(e) In this manner a given amount of 
money will be used most effectively, and ulti- 
mately all combustible schools can be fully pro- 
tected. 

The reason for this proposal will be evident upon 
reflection. Fires above people seldom jeopardize 


colleges, especially where these are without public 
protection, there is generally advantage in an in- 
stallation of inside hose, provided that there are 
trained persons to use the equipment to advantage. 

In all schools a hose connection should be pro- 
vided in the boiler or furnace room to wet down 
ashes and to use on incipient fires. 

Chemical Extinguishers —Approved extinguish- 
ers of the soda and acid type should be distributed 





RESULT OF POOR CHIMNEY CONSTRUCTION. FLOOR ATTACHED TO 


CHIMNEY HAVING ONLY 4-INCH WALLS AND NO LINING. 


FIRE 


DESTROYED BUILDING 


their lives. If there are two ways out of a given 
room, a fire on the same floor is not a very serious 
matter, assuming that all rooms are occupied, fire 
promptly discovered and alarm given. On the other 
hand, fires below persons, and particularly fires in 
the basement where rapid spread has unfortunately 
been the general rule, are most to be feared. Prac- 
tically all persons are above a basement fire, and 
fires spread upward far more rapidly than hori- 
zontally or downward. The Collinwood and Pea- 
body life loss resulted from basement fires. 

Inside House Prevention.—In high schools and 


throughout all school buildings. From any point 
in any school corridor at least two fire extinguishers 
of this type should be plainly visible, and they 
should be located not more than 100 feet apart. 
At least one extinguisher should be placed in each 
laboratory, woodworking shop, basement, or other 
place where there 1s any special hazard. 

Special liquid extinguishers may be valuable in 
special locations for fires in oils, grease or electric 
equipment, as they function chiefly by the genera- 
tion of a gas blanket which excludes oxygen from 
the flames. 


(To be continued) 
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Foundations, Their Selection, De- 
sion and Construction 
Announcing a Series of Articles 


N presenting in this department to the readers 
of ‘Tie AMERICAN ARCHITECT a Series of ar- 

ticles on Foundations, their proper selection and 
design, it may be well to set down as preface 
some facts that it would appear should be taken 
into consideration with reference to the architects’ 
attitude toward a certain part of his building that 
of late years has not always received the same care- 
ful consideration as has been given to the design 
and plan of the structure above the ground level. 

engineers have complained, and perhaps with 
some justification, that in the selection and placing 
of foundations—even of buildings of importance— 
architects have in so many instances so slighted this 
phase of the work as to throw the real responsi- 
bility for the stability of the structure, as far as 
its foundation is concerned, entirely upon other 
related professions. 

It is necessary, if the architect is to assume his 
vocation as a “master builder,” that he should be 
thoroughly conversant with every detail of his 
structure from the lowest part of its foundation 
to the part farthest above ground and that in pre- 
paring such plans and specifications as are neces- 
sary, the foundations should receive the same 
thoroughness of treatment as every other part of 
the building. Failing in this and permitting this 
duty to devolve wholly upon the engineer is in a 
measure shirking a very direct responsibility. 

It is assumed that in every architectural office 
engaged on work of any magnitude there will be a 
department of architectural engineering whose 
duties it will be carefully to design and plan not 
only the foundation but many of the other archi- 
tectural engineering features that develop in the 
structure of the modern building. | 

To reiterate a contention often made in these 
columns: the architect is the master builder of the 
work and he should be able either through lis 
own knowledge or that of those employed by hin 
in his organization to present in his final plans an 
accurate and well developed scheme for the foun- 
dation as for every other part of the structure. 
Unfortunately there are many instances in which 
this essential condition does not exist. It is with 
the purpose of presenting to the architect and 
architectural engineer certain clements as to Foun- 
dations that are not only vital, and therefore es- 
sential, but are really a part of the architect’s duties 
and may not with honesty be shirked by the archi- 
tect or assumed by the engineer or the contractor. 

We hear much at this time of the correct inter- 


professional relation that should exist between the 
professions of architects and engineers, and it 1s 
believed that nothing would more aggravate a 
condition of dissatisfaction between these two 
professions than the fact that either one or the 
other was side-stepping a duty for which it was 
paid to perform. 

It will be the endeavor of the writer of these 
articles, whose experience is one gained by actual 
practice with foundation work, to direct attention 
to such things as it has been his experience to 
observe, and to point out just what the architect 
should do and just what he should know and put 
into active practice in every building where the 
foundation becomes of importance. There will be 
presented actual descriptions of various founda- 
tion operations, the elements controlling their de- 
sign, and the necessities of the building as arbi- 
trarily commanding their planning. The first of 
these articles, which will appear shortly, will deal 
with preliminary sub-soil investigations. 


Construction Division U. S. A. Still 
Active 


The job of the Construction Division, U. S. A., is 
not yet over. The cantonments which were con- 
structed were of a temporary nature and character 
and will riot provide proper housing facilities for the 
permanent personnel of the regular army. There 
are in the United States housing facilities of a per- 
manent and a usable nature for something less 
than 100,000 troops. To provide for the 300,000- 
odd men which seems to be the minimum proposed 
by new army legislation, it 1s necessary to provide 
housing facilities for some 200,000-odd men and 
officers. This, of course, does not consider the 
housing required for the annual drafts which will 
be brought in for temporary service under any 
universal training law. | 

The minimum expenditure that may be expected 
to be made by the Construction Division for con- 
struction of permanent quarters and for the opera- 
tion of utilities was placed by General Marshall in 
his testimony before the Senate committee, at $100,- 
000,000 a year. This figure exceeds the total 
amount annually spent by the whole Quartermaster 
Corps during the period previous to 1917. The 
operation of the utilities throughout the canton- 
ments is an item of great importance, as it has been 
estimated that the average cost of furnishing a sol- 
dier with heat, light, water and sewerage facilities 
is somewhere like $144 a year. though in special 
cases it has dropped as low as $100. On the basis 
of an army of $300,000 men, this item alone is 
between $30,000,000 and $42,000,000. 
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Bibliography of Literature on Chemical and Engineering 


Laboratories 


By CLarReENcE J. WEsT 


URING the war industrial research in the 

United States was greatly stimulated and the 
importance of the industrial research laboratory as 
a factor in maintaining the supremacy of an in- 
dustry was more clearly recognized than ever be- 
fore. «As a result of this, new laboratories will 
undoubtedly be built and many old ones will be 
reorganized that they may render more efficient 
service. 

In order that the experience of cthers may be 
available to those who are contemplating the 
establishment or the reorganization of their labor- 
atories, the following list of references has been 
collected. With a few exceptions, only those 
laboratories have been included, the description of 
which is accompanied by drawings, plans or photo- 
graphs showing the general arrangement of the 
buildings or rooms. A few general references on 
the value of Industrial Research are also given. 


GENERAL 


Clewell, C. E—Industrial Lighting, J. Franklin Institute, 
188, 51-90 (1919). 

Engine test laboratory; special building of tractor manu- 
facturing plant for experimental development of engines, 
Automotive Ind., 38, 868-9 (1918). 

Ileming, A. P. M.—Research organization in industrial 
work, Nature, 102, 454-7 (1919); Electrician, 82, 118-20 
(1919). (Suggestions are given for the establishment of 
industrial research laboratories.) 

Planning a works research organization, American _In- 
stitute E. E. J., 57, 153-70, 170-192, 386-406 (1919); Elec. 
R., 54, 251 (1919); Illum. Eng., 12, 9-12 (1919). 

Hinman, J. J., Jr.—American water work laboratories, 
J. Am. Works Assoc., 5, 133-41 (1918). 

MacFarland, A. F.—Chemist’s part in speeding up steel 
output, Iron Age, 101, 1645-8 (1918). 

Mees, C. E. K.—Production of scientific knowledge, J. 
Ind. Eng. Chem.. 9, 1137-41 (1917). 

Pianning a research laboratory for an industry, J. Ind. 
Eng. Chem., 70, 476-80 (1918). 

Industrial research laboratory organization, Mech. Eng., 
41, 667-8 (1919). . 

Richtmyer, F. K.—Industrial Research Laboratories, I, 
Research and the industries, Sibley J. Eng. 32, 80-4 (1918). 

Riley, H. M.—Baltimore Company has appliance testing 
laboratory, Am. Gas Eng. J., 106, 583-7 (1917). 

Riley, H. M., and Wilson, L. B.—Gas appliance testing 
laboratory, Am. Gas Eng. J., 107, 369-75, 425-7, 430-3, 480- 
04 (1917); 108, 1-6, 77-82, 169-72, 176-9, 341-9. 561-7 
(1918) ; 109, 217-23, 481-5 (1918): 1710, 117-21 (1919). 

Sharp, E. H.—Independent laboratories in the engineer- 
ing industries, J. Franklin Inst., 183, 221-8 (1917); Ind. 
Management, 53, 380-4; Me. & Chem. Eng., 17, 167-9; Am. 
Soc. M. E. J., 39, 650-1 (1917). 

Some special problems in the lighting of laboratories and 
technical institutions, Illum. Eng., 72, 13-16 (1919). | 

Traverman, C. J.—Ore testing laboratory, Eng. Min. J,, 
103, 1142-4 (1917). 


SPECIAL LABORATORIES 


Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s new chemical and physical 
department, Iron Age, 94, 710-3 (1914). 
Carnegie Institute 
_ Barker, T. S.—Steel research laboratory planned for the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Mech. Eng., 41, 465-8 
(1919) ; Iron Age, 103, 954-5 (1919) ; Iron Trade Rev., 64, 
891 (1919). 
ae Consolidation Coal Company 
_Williamson, H. A.—Laboratory of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., Coal Age, 12, 235-7 (1917). 
. : Fiat Works 
Testing Laboratory of the Fiat Works, Engi 25 
sees ay s, Engineer, 125, 
General Electric Company 
Hosmer, Helen R.—Industrial Research Laboratories. 
1],—The research laboratory of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady, Sibley J. Eng., 32, 98-103 (1918). 


Goldschmidt Bros. 
_ Smelting and refining laboratory of Goldschmidt Bros., 
Chicago, Amer. Arch., 174, 38-39 (1918). 
A.D, Little, Ine. 
A modern laboratory for industrial research, Met. Chem. 
Eng., 19, 100-1 (1918). 
Little, A. D., and Howe, H. E.—Organization of an in- 
dustrial laboratory, Mech. Eng., 47, 663-6 (1919). 
Laboratory and office of A. D. Little, Inc., Am. Arch., 
114, 577-8 (1918). 
; Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
New Laboratory plans of the Mass. Inst. of Tech., Eng. 
N., 74, 340-1 (1913). | 
Bromley, C. H.—Mass. Inst. of Tech. laboratories and 
power plan, Power, 45, 337-43 (1917). 
Improved Engineering Laboratories, Mass. Inst. of 
Tech., Iron Trade Rev., 67, 1104-5 (1917). 
Russell, G. W.—Hydraulic laboratory of the Mass. Inst. 
of Tech., Bost. Soc. C. E. J., 5, 121-30 (1918). 
Mellon Institute 
Hamor, W. A.—Description of the new building of the 
Mellon Institute, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 7, 333-43 (1915). 
Missourt School of Mines 
Forbes, C. R—Mining laboratory of the Missouri School 
of Mines, Eng. & Min. J., 99, 3090-11 (1915). 
New Jersey Zinc Company 
Jenkins, D.—The New Jersey Zinc Company’s Franklin 
laboratory, Bull Amer. Inst. Mining Eng., 1917, 1181-5 
Eng. Min. J., 704, 425-6. 
The Nela Research Laboratory 
Hyde, Edward P.—Industrial Research Laboratories, ITI 
—The aims, organization and work of the Nela Research 
Laboratory, Sibley J. Eng., 32, 123-6 (1918). 
Scoville Mfg. Co. 

New laboratory for brass, Scoville Mfg. Co., Iron Age, 
101, 858-9 (1918). 
Syracuse University 
Nugent, P. C.—Hydraulic laboratory at Syracuse Uni- 

versity, Eng. N., 77, 74-7 (1914). 
U.S. Burcau of Chemistry 
Gibbs, H. D.—Color of laboratory of the Bureau of 
Chemistry—hrief statement of the object and problems, 
J. Ind. Eng. Chem., ro, 802-3 (1918). 
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U.S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburg 

ureau of Mines new laboratories, Power, 49, 384-8 
(1 19). 

Harris, G. W.—New Pittsburg Station of the Bureau of 
Mines, Coal Age, 15, 707-11, 749-51, 852-5, 907-11 (1919). 

Pittsburg Bureau of Mines experiment station, Eng. 
Min. J., 107, 899-902 (1919). 

U.S. Bureau of Standards 

Walen, E. D.—Bureau of Standards research labora- 

tories, Textile World, 55, 1563 (1919). 


U.S. Metals Refining Co. 
Hood, B. B.—U. S. Metals Refining Co.’s new laboratory 
at Chrome, N. J., Eng. Min. J., 705, 451-4 (1918). 


U.S. Naval Academy 
DeBaufree, W. L.—U. S. Naval Engineering experiment 
station at Annapolis, Sci. Amer. S., 87, 72-4 (1917). 


University of California 

Randall, Merle—Gilman Hall, the research center of the 
chemistry group at the University of California, J. Ind. 
Eng. Chem., 10, 634-40 (1918). 

University of Cincinnati 

Iormal opening of the new chemical laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 9, 604-12 (1917) ; 
Met. & Chem. Eng., 16, 367-73 (1917). 

University of Illinois 

Stock, H. H., and Holbrook, E. A.—Mining laboratories 
of University of Illinois, W. Soc. E. J., 79, 459-86 
(1914). 

Paine, E. B.—Engineering experiment station of the 
University of Illinois, Am. Inst. E. E. Pro., 34, 2421-7 
(1915) 5 35, 504-5 (1918). . 

Hopkins, B. S.—Description of the chemical laboratory 
of the University of Illinois, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 8, 537-47 
(1916). 

New chemical laboratory at the University of Illinois, 
Met. Chem. Eng., 14, 421-4 (1916). 

Dedication of the new ceramic engineering building, 
University of Illinois, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 9, 84-6 (1917). 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 

Notable Laboratory: Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, Iron Age, 99, 1497 (1917); Iron Trade Review, 60, 
1335-7 (1917). 


FOREIGN LABORATORIES 


Backer, H. J.—Oude Chemisch Werktingen en Labora- 
toria Van Zosimus tot Boerhaave Groningen and the Hague, 


2 pp. 

Chubb, I. W.—British National Physical Laboratory, 
Ind. Management, 54, 420-6 (1917). 

Glazebrook, Richard T.—A national proving house and 
standardizing laboratory, Engineering, 105, 293-5. 

Glazebrook, Richard T.—National industrial research 
laboratory. Engineer, 125, 180-1 (1918); Eng. & Contr., 50, 
423-5 (1918). 

cheme for an electric proving house, Inst. E. E. J., 56, 
26-7 (1918). ; 
. Engineering equipment at Hong Kong University, Engi- 
neer, 125, 1368, 168-9, 199-200 (1918). 

Andre Citroen laboratories, IInd. Chimique, 5, 242-4 
Gey. Kuhlman laboratories, l’Ind. Chimique, 6, 130-3 
1919). 

Guillet, L., and Godfroid. H.—The laboratories of the 
Andre Citroen works, Rev. Metal, 75, 19-64 (1918). 
Haanel, Eugene—Description of the laboratories of the 
Mines Branch of the Department of Mines of Ottawa. 
Ga Dept. of Mines, Mines Branch, Bull., 73, 51 pp. 
(1916). 

New chemical laboratories at University College, Elec- 
trician, 77, 16-7 (1916). 

New technical chemistry laboratories of the Imperial 
College of Science, South Kensington, Engineering, 99, 
551 (1915). 

Queen’s University T-aboratory, Can. Chem. J., 2, 17 
(1918). 


Engineering News from Europe 





Reconstruction of France 


There is to be a permanent exhibition at Paris (rue 
Louis-le-Grand), known as the “Renaissance des Cités.” 
The aim of the promoters is to show what can be done 
on town-planning lines to restore the damaged towns of 
Irance and embellish others. Pians of Chauny, photo- 
xraphs of Noyon taken from an aeroplane, and plans for 
extensions to Paris, are some of the exhibits already 
placed. There are also documents dealing with the land 
registry and types of workmen’s houses, by Greber, 
architect. The text of the Town-Planning Conferences 


“held at the “Société Francaise des Urbanistes” is being 


published in English. 


Housing Problem in [england 


Sir Charles Tamlin Ruthen, O.B.E.. Member of the 
Council of the Society of Architects, read a paper* before 
that body in which he pointed out that even if the 
brick output is increased 250 per cent, it will be 
15 or 20 years before the present shortage can be made 
good. He proposed wooden houses as a remedy, and 
stated that they have a life equal to that of the ma- 
jority of brick houses, and that they were, of course, 
cheaper. He had effected a saving of about £125 on one 
he had built. Figures prove that more than a quarter of 
the population, or more than 7,000,000 persons in England, 
are improperly housed. He estimated that supposing the 
housing problem to be satisfactorily dealt with during the 
next five years, a total of 1,044,000 houses should be built, 
or considerably more than 200,000 annually. Supposing 
25,000 bricks were required per house, it would mean that 
§,000,000,000 bricks would be required per annum. In 
order to obtain this output, all other work would have to 
cease for the period, or the number of workmen engaged 
would have to equal 2% times the number engaged in 
pre-war days. Even considering this, it is likely that 15 
or 20 years will elapse before the shortage is remedied. 

If a grave national calamity was to be averted, Sir 
Charles considered the following to be the five main 
points in house erection: MRapidity of construction, 
weather-proof qualities. stability, durability and cost. 

The figures already stated point out the impossibility of 
erecting brick houses, or slow-built English types of 
houses. Sir Charles had studied the methods in vogue 
in America and Canada for some time, and had noted 
that many thousands of timber-built houses erected in 
America have lasted satisfactorily. and have had a life 
equal to the majority of the brick houses of Great Britain. 
He therefore made a demonstration of rapid-house erec- 
tion near Swansea, South Wales. The houses are typical 
examples of American dwelling construction, adapted to 
English tastes. The foundations are of brick, with a 
bitumen damp-course, and the framework is of wood. A 
shield of stucco-board is secured to the framework. This 
consists of, first, a fibrous board on which a second ma- 
terial—a thick layer of asphalte mastic—is applied, and 
the third consists of wooden dovetailed laths embedded 
under great pressure into the first two. He claims for 
this construction a thoroughly damp-proof. warm and 
vermin-proof building. The external finish is stucco, and 
the appearance is similar to that of an ordinary brick house 
with a cement stucco finish. The cost of one of the houses 
has been £125 less than that of a similar house of 11-in. 
hollow brickwork. The house was completed in 30 days. 


* “A New System of House Building.” 
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Safety Education in the Public Schools 


By ALBERT W. WuittNey, Chairman, Committee on 
Education, National Safety Council 


HE number of deaths due to accidents in the 
United States is in the neighborhood of 
70,000 a year and the number of serious 
accidents other than death about two million. In 
other words, we have in our factories and streets 
the equivalent in their effect upon our own people 
of two European wars going on all the time. More 
specifically, the casualties due to accidents in this 
country during the period of our participation in 
the war were twice as great as the casualties to our 
soldiers in battle. Year in and year out there 1s 
this perpetual wastage of life and limb, this agony 


of torn flesh and spilt blood, this tragedy of hus-: 


bands and fathers torn from their families, of little 
children brought lifeless or bleeding to their parents’ 
feet. This is not a sacrifice for a principle, for 
liberty, for democracy, for right and truth; it is 
only a passionless, senseless tribute to carelessness 
and ignorance. A wife or mother who has given 
her husband or her son on a French battlefield has 
received some return for his life in the high emotion 
of the struggle for a better world, but a wife who in 
place of her husband receives flesh torn to pieces 
by the gears of a lathe or a father and mother to 
whom is brought the form of their child crushed 
under the wheels of a trolley car have no such ex- 
change; they have only the agonized cry of wanting 
to know what the purport of a world can be in 
which such meaningless things can happen. 
Much has already been done to lighten this, hor- 
ror. Most of the industrial plants of the country 
have done something to reduce.their accidents and 
in the case of many the undertaking has been thor- 
ough and effective. Many plants have been success- 
ful in reducing their accidents to a third of what 
they were under old conditions. \Workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, which lay the responsibility for acci- 
dents directly upon the employer himself, had much 
to do in arousing an interest in this work, but to the 
credit of employers be it said that this interest once 
aroused has gone forward because of the driving 
force of the appeal of humanity and efficiency. 
The strength of the movement can be measured by 
the growth of the National Safety Council. Founded 
in 1912, it has now a membership representing six 
million of the industrial workers of the country. 
Its activities are having a profound effect. Until 
recently the work has been largely industrial, and 
has perforce had to do with more immediate and 
obvious needs, such as the mechanical guarding of 
machinery and the organization of shop committees. 
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This work, however, 1s now so well under way that 
the Council can direct its efforts toward the field 
of public safety and toward fundamentals, and of 
these there is none so important as education. 

The problem is at bottom a psychological one, to 
get people to think in terms of safety. Safety, the 
saving of lives and limbs, is part of the conserva- 
tion movement, and conservation is a part of ef- 
ficiency; engineers are thinking in terms of ef- 
ficiency; they are beginning to think in terms of 
conservation, and this must inevitably bring with it 
the conservation of humanity as well as of materials 
and energy. 

Already a number of universities have incorpo- 
rated safety work in their engineering curriculum 
not only in connection with actual shop practice, but 
as a part of such courses as industrial management 
and machine design. 

The Federal Bureau for Vocational Education 
has made the teaching of safety and hygiene an tn- 
tegral part of the work in all vocational schoo's. 
The National Safety Council, through its local 
councils, and the American Institute of Safety are 
both carrying on a most important educational work 
among plant inspectors and foremen. 

So much, briefly, for what has been already done 
in the educational field outside of the public schools. 
It is the public school, however, that 1s the most 
fertile ground of all. If men and women are to 
have a regard for safety that will control their lives 
in an important way they must get it while they 
are children. The problem is therefore to intro- 
duce safety education into the schools in such a 
way that it shall permanently affect the child’s way 
of thinking. 

While the National Safety Council was consider- 
ing how it might best attack this problem it was 
fortunate enough to have the problem actually 
solved by Dr. E. G. Payne, of Harris Teachers’ 
College, St. Louis. What remains to be done is 
for the most part only to spread the news of what 
has been accomplished in the St. Louis schools. 

The problem of introductng one more subject 
into an already over-crowded curriculum is some- 
thing to be undertaken with respect and fear. Dr. 
Payne had so much respect for the feelings of 
teachers that he did not even attempt this. He did 
something different and much better; instead of 
introducing a new subject, safety, he imtroduced 
safety into all subjects. 

May I attempt in an unprofessional way to de- 
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‘scribe the pedagogical problem? Education con- 
Sists in the acquisition of certain processes, prin- 
ciples, and points of view that have a practical 
application to the business of living; it 1s the build- 
ing up within the child of a mechanism for grasp- 
ing the world. These principles cannot be taught, 
this mechanism cannot be built out of abstractions. 
The links of the mechanism must be made out of 
materials that are in the child’s life. Principles 
must be pressed out of some body of experience. 
The more closely this body of experience approxi- 
mates to the real life of the child and 1s in fact the 
real experience of the child the more effective the 
result will be. Not only are principles and processes 
thereby impressed with a vital power and meaning 
that they would not otherwise have, but at the 
same time a large body of facts and conclusions 
become available for application in the real busi- 
ness of life. In other words, the only way to learn 
is frofn life itself and the schools must be approxi- 
mately a working model of life. The principles 
and facts of life must be got at the same time. 

In primary and secondary education this prin- 
ciple has a respectable standing; in university edu- 
cation it is far from admitted, at least in general 
practice. There is still thought to be some virtue 
in pure culture, either taught in the abstract or as 
little contaminated as possible with practical af- 
fairs. The sooner that life is thought of as one 
whole and not cut up by. compartments into busi- 
ness culture, religion, and art, the sooner we shall 
have a satisfactory world. 

What has been done in St. Louis is to use the 
child’s knowledge and intuition of danger and safety 
as a part of that body of experience out of which 
the educational mechanism is to be made. In this 
process safety takes its place only as one of a 
considerable number of equally important inter- 
ests. Other bodies of experience which are made 
use of in a similar way are those arising out of 
the child’s interest in nature, in health, in school 
discipline, in civic and national life, and particu- 
larly in the last two years the absorbing interests 
connected with the war. 

The interest in safety on the part of children 
has probably a larger dramatic and emotional ele- 
ment than in the case of grown up people. We 
older people have many interests, such as politics, 
religion, art, the exigencies of making a living, 
that scarcely affect the child’s consciousness. In 
our own experience life becomes so complicated 
by other more subtle dangers that physical danger 
has lost much of its poignancy. In the case of the 
child, however, the presence of physical danger 
is the cause of vivid reactions arising both out of 
his intuitional background and out of his reasoning. 


May I, for the sake of knocking him down, 
erect an adversary who shall say, “The desire for 
safety is an ignoble motive. The very flower and 
savor of life is adventure. Ts ine extent that 
Safety cuts adventure out of life, life becomes 
insipid, life is reduced to a dull monotony of mate- 
rial well being but of spiritual poverty.” 


I respect my adversary for his fine tolerance 
of what is merely negative; I am sorry that he 
has failed to see that Safety has its positive side 
as well as its negative side. 


The confusion comes from the fact that Safety 
is a two-sided idea. But, like most people with 
two faces, it presents only one to the public. The 
two faces are “Safety from” and “Safety for.” 
It is only the former idea that you are thoroughly 
familiar with. 


Safety gets its meaning solely from the fact 
that life has a value. Safety has had its greatest 
development where life has had its greatest value. 
I have never known, for instance, that the safety 
movement has developed in India, where life is 
not highly valued. 


If we admit that Safety has this double aspect, 
then we recognize that the safety movement 1s 
not a process of deprivation, but a process of sub- 
stitution. It does not deprive life of adventure, 
but it substitutes a worthy adventure for a mean 
adventure. 


There is no real adventure in carelessly losing 
one’s life under car wheels or in the gears of a 
machine. It is a worthy adventure to lose one’s 
life on a battlefield in France or in piloting a way 
through the air across the ocean. 


Life is essentially the great adventure and must 
continue to be so, if it is to be of any spiritual! 
value. Safety is: only a method of seeing that 
everybody gets his chance at a real adventure. 


If this is the real mission of Safety, there can 
be no doubt that it is a proper subject for school 
instruction. May I, on this natal day of our na- 
tional consciousness remind you that freedom, that 
liberty—those words that have kindled a hotter, 
more sacred fire in the hearts of men than any 
other words are of the same kind of safety. Free- 
dom from tyranny implies freedom for the pursuit 
of a happy life. 

It cannot be given all-of us to fight for Freedom, 
but the fight for Safety, the fight for the real 
adventure, the fight for a life that shall be the 
measure of a purpose instead of the marred result 
nf purposeless chance, is within the right of us 
all; it should be particularly within the right of 
every pupil in the public schools. 
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~ %q, when their base is Bishopric Board. 
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f There is no way for the Stucco to get away from Bish- — 

 opric Board’s dovetailed key—it must remain imprisoned — 
forever. Bishopric Board, itself, is nailed immovably to the 
-studding or sheathing. No other base can be nailed so se- 
curely. When there is no movement of the stucco, it cannot 
sag or crack. é ye ee 





You insure the beauty of your stucco home by specifying 
Bishopric Board. What is more you protect it against cold, 
heat, and dampness for Bishopric Board has splendid insulat- 
ing qualities. It is also a deadener of sound. 


. Bishopric Sheathing replaces ordinary sheathing at a saving 

- of 30 per cent. It makes a solid wall in which there are no 
-knot-holes. eae e 

| | | Write for the booklet that tells in detail all the 

_ remarkable facts about the economy and efficiency 

of Bishopric Stucco Board and Bishopric Sheathing. 

It — stucco formulas and valuable hints on 

methods. 
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The Architect and the Post-War Committee 


By GLENN Brown, F.A.I.A. 


‘\ N Y HEN a patient shows evidence of-a col- 
lapse we see hurried and excited confer- 
ences of the family and friends. Doctors 
are hastily called in with their assistants and nurses. 
There is a spirit of nerve tension and eagerness for 
all to lend a helping hand. In reading the last pro- 
ceedings, it would appear that the family of the 
Institute felt that the head of the house was suffer- 
ing with a serious malady, the cause unknown. 

They have called in a large staff of doctors, in 
the Post-War Committee, to diagnose the patient 
from head to heel, with X-rays of his circulation and 
digestive organs, with the hope of diagnosing some 
unknown disease with which they agree the patient 
is bedridden. 

The case must be serious as they have taken from 
the household reserve fund ten thousand dollars for 
hospital expenses, and to secure the services of effi- 
cient nurses and doctors. The patient has been 
isolated and removed far from home for special 
treatment. 

This is all the more startling when we are in- 
formed that the family is very poor, only eight 
architects out of a hundred being called on to pay 
an income tax. We are impressed with this condi- 
tion when we remember that the doctors and nurses 
represented by the secretarial and editorial staff cost 
for ten years only ten thousand annually, when more 
than 50 per cent. of the architects would have paid 
under the present laws an income tax. While we 
appreciate the fact that it costs more to bolster up 
and cure the sick than it does to keep a well man in 
fit condition, the great cost emphasizes the danger- 
ous character of the malady. The Post-War Com- 
mittee, the doctors, lacking confidence in their power 
to diagnose the disease, are calling loudly to their 
assistance the architect, building craftsman and lay- 
man. The hope is expressed that by this diversity 
of opinion, assorted, added and divided by the num- 
ber of opinions received. a happy. mean will be 
reached which will clearly show the character of 
the illness and result in the recovery of the patient. 


My long experience, I feel, justifies me in examining 
the case as presented by the Post-War Committee, 
making a diagnosis and suggesting methods of treat- 
ment. 

In their statement. of progress for a year the 
Committee outlines their efforts. They have called 
to their assistance all the architectural societies of 
the world. They have sent out circulars and ques- 
tionnaires to individuals and received suggestions. 
They have called to their aid the builders, the engi- 
neers .and the laymen, as they doubt their own 
ability to locate the trouble. They state, and by 
reading the proceedings we see it to be a fact, that: 
“The last Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects was almost entirely devoted to a discus- 
sion * * * of the several subjects under which 
the Post-War Committee divided its program.” The 
Committee, it appears to me, are acting unwisely in 
calling for help so loudly to outsiders before formu- 
lating a treatment and reaching a conclusion. It 
may even be that some of the outsiders called in may 
be callous and willing for the patient to die. The 
Committee publishes their preliminary conclusions, 
with comments by the editor of the Journal and at 
one time Secretary of the Executive Committee. 

Their tentative conclusions were: ‘The Institute 
should do less and less toward dealing with the busi- 
ness activities of the profession and more toward 
the foundation of guiding principles which are uni- 
versal to the profession.” 

This means going back to early Constitutions of 
the organization and depending more on the honor. 
dignity and justice of the individual architect than 
to many rules and regulations. 

This pride in the honor of the architect, a cher- 
ished and sacred thing, guiding individuals and 
societies to the Golden Rule, was weakened by the 
guidance of rules to govern the relations between 
the architects themselves and between the architect 
and the client. 

ne case out of many that might be mentioned 
will ilustrate the effect of such methods. D. H. 
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Burnham, as I[ recollect the instance, had a corpora- 
tion as a client, the management of which wished 
him to undertake a large piece of work because they 
‘had knowledge of his capacity and were assured of 
satisfactory service. As often occurs, others, with 
a friend on the board, wished to secure the job. 
The management to save trouble authorized a semi- 
competition. Now Burnham felt that this interfer- 
ence was illegitimate, and determined he would enter 


the competition, although from his interpretation — 


of the rules of the Institute he was barred as a 
member. He took the straightforward course and 
resigned. 


Burnham had an international reputation based 
on the great buildings he had erected; the. great 
work he had accomplished at the Chicago Exposition 
and hts breadth, force and capacity in the broad 
principles of design shown in great city plans. Few 
surpassed him in his unstinting efforts for the public 
good. Past President of the Society, organizer with 
McKim and others, and patron of the American 
Academy in Rome, his power and force were lost 
to the organization. The strangest feature of the 
case was divulged when the Investigating Commit- 
tee reported that Burnham had misinterpreted the 
rules and had a perfect right under the regulations 
to act as he did. The decision was too late, as he 
felt no further interest in a society bound down by 
rules that were not even understandable. 


I feel that the Post-War Committee would be 
justified in recommending the abrogation of many 
of the rules which have been added from time to 
time, becoming more and more entangled as they 
piled up; and in the simplification of the ones which 
remained, and in suggesting that the time of the 
Conventions be not devoted as they have so often 
been to endless discussions on the wording and 
meaning of detrimental rules. The time of the 
Conventions should be given to objects that are of 
the greatest practical public service and this in the 
end will redound to the benefit of the profession. 


The other conclusions of the Committee all have 
a bearing upon the changes they think fundamental 
in the rules. | 

The first considers State societies and their free- 
dom from Institute control. The Committee takes 
up the matter of State societies affiliated with the 
Institute as if it were a new question, when in fact 
it has been advocated and encouraged by the na- 
tional body almost from its organization. And it 
has been tried by two States which have more than 
one chapter, and is in effect in twenty-one chapters 
whose territory of influence is bounded by State 
lines. It appears that by use of these Staté societies 
which are already in existence we might secure the 
most effective expansion. Have these State so- 
cieties, whether chapters or a combination of chap- 


ters, failed in their purpose? And if so, why: I 
believe a careful investigation will find that it has 
been due largely to the rules and regulations by 
which they have been bound hand and foot. The 
earlier form of organization which allowed latitude 
in such societies appears to have been better. The 
old form was of sufficient elasticity to allow the 
young and! inexperienced, the old and unqualified, 
the young draftsman and craftsman, and the layman 
interested in bui:ding to be members; and at the 
same time took in consideration local conditions, 
which we must acknowledge are not the same in all 
parts of the United States. 


One of the fundamental errors of the Institute 
was made when it attempted to drive every member 
of the chapter, whether it had local or State terri- 
fory, into the Institute, and bind its members with 


‘more rules and regulations, at the same time letting 


down the bars of Institute qualifications and driving 
from State organizations useful and in many cases 
efficient men, whom even the greatest latitude*would 
not cover, into the national body. 


Why this determined effort to lower the stand- 
ards of the national body and disrupt the efficiency 
of the local organization? It was done to get more 
dues, so as to pay larger salaries and give increased 
traveling expenses for the officers of the Institute 
and the Journal. 

The old way of chapters, having a membership 
from which it was their pride to see members ad- 
vance as they became eligible to the Institute, was 
the better way. The pure metal in this way was 
brought to the top in the melting pot and made use- 
ful to the public. The practical plan would be to 
modify the rules for State societies or chapters, 
possibly making them even more liberal than they 
formerly were. 

The next change recommended, “establishing 
definite permanent affiliations between all national 
organizations in the building industry.” 

Such affiliations may be advantageous or destruc- 
tive. Advantageous if we secure their affiliation for 
useful ends, the good of the public; destructive if 
the affiliation 1s used, and there is always a tendency 
in that direction, for our or the affiliated society’s 
personal advantage. 

The third conclusion of “permanent relationship, 
with technical bodies * * * a permanent league 
of vocations.” 

If such “affiliation” or “relationship” bound us to 
accept and abide by regulations promulgated by 
bodies often diametrically opposed to our aims and 
ideals it would be binding us hand and foot. without 
a moral right to resist. It would be surrendering 
ourselves to a supercontrol, as the League of Nations 
without reservations would have surrendered our 
country. If we cannot organize our own associa- 
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tion on a sound, practical basis, do we not show our 
weakness when we call in others to show us the 
way? Are we not running the great risk of being 
destroyed in the process? There are several pro- 
fessions, like the engineers and the constructors, the 
new name we see applied to the builders and con- 
tractors, which have already begun the absorption 
of the architect ; and are ready and willing, much I 
believe to the public detriment, to complete the 
process. If these “affiliations” and “relationships” 
are for the purpose of getting all we can for our- 
selves, “the public be damned,” which, judging from 
their action, is the sole purpose of the various labor 
organizations, then we had better cease to exist as 
a profession. If these combinations are for the 
purpose of gaining strength for the public service 
in forwarding the fine arts, let us have the combina- 
tions. 

If it is for educating the people in knowledge 
that the architect from his education and experience 
is the best man to plan, the best for securing group- 
ing and arrangement for economy of space, the best 
for a combination of material for structural efh- 
ciency and harmony of proportion, best for design 
in combining buildings and landscape which add to 
the pleasure and culture of the community, the best 
to decorate the interior, to give charm and dignity 
to home life, and the best to obtain economical and 
efficient business management—if this is the inten- 
tion let us have these combinations, but before 
binding ourselves to them let’s be sure of our reser- 
vations against entangling alliances which may be 
our destruction and a loss to the public of our use- 
ful service. 

The next conclusion is on our registration laws. 

A topic ever occurring in the history of the Insti- 
tute for the past forty years, based on protecting 
the public against unsafe and unhealthy structures. 
Such laws add little to the standard of the architect. 
although important for the public. As all who have 
striven and worked over these laws as I have know, 
they cannot prevent the jerry builder, the con- 
structor or the owner building his house. It should 
not prevent capable structural engineers and con- 
struction companies who can build safely and well. 
It cannot prevent vulgar and meretricious designs 
from marring the city streets and country landscape. 


There seems no way after years of trial to make 
a citizen employ an architect, as I fear these laws 
were intended to do, simply for the reason that his 
structure should add to the attractiveness and credit 
cf his .neighborhood. For this reason I believe 
license laws giving any one the legal right to erect 
a structure should not be confined to an architect, 
but to any one who can prove his ability to construct 
safely and sanely. Now here is where we might use 


the word constructor, be he architect, engineer, con- 
struction company or builder. , 


There are many grades of safe constructors. 


1. Small buildings, wood, brick and stone, which 
include 75 per cent. of the work. 


2. Reinforced concrete, skeleton steel; which 
covers a large percentage of business and apartment 
structures. 


3. Massive structures that require great arches or 
great trusses, elaborate foundations, important but 
linnted in number. 


One man might be very capable in 1 and thor- 
oughly unfit to undertake work in 2 and 3. An- 
other might be capable in 2 and not be able to under- 
take 3, which would require the highest type of 
skill. To best protect the public the licenses should 
be for constructors in grades one, two and three. 
One man would be licensed to undertake a certain 
class of buildings, another certain other classes and 
so on as he had shown himself capable by an exami- 
nation proving his fitness. The most capable man 
might be licensed for all grades. In this way the 
public would be assured of securing men capable 
from a structural standpoint of getting safe build- 
ings. The young and inexperienced could start with 
the lower grade and advance as their knowledge 
and experience increased. The architect with the 
constructor’s license would show the public that he 
could build safely. He should as he has done in 
previous generations prove that he can give them 
more than safe construction, that he can give them 
something that will be attractive to the stranger by 
enhancing the beauty of the exterior and its sur- 
roundings, a joy to his household and intimates by 
the charm of his interiors, both adding to money 
value of his property. 


Again, we see a conclusion reached -that might 
well have been passed twenty-five or thirty years 
ago in the statement in effect “we must 
have competitions for Federal and municipal build- 
ings, but it is not advisable in the case of private 
owners. We consider the difficulties of the young 
man, but he must get his work in some other way. 
We deprecate offering sketch plans without ;e- 
muneration.”” As we have had competitions cer- 
tainly since the times of the Renaissance, I believe 
we will have them in some form or other until 
men as well as Nature cease to strive for the highest 
results. Although we deprecate them they are not 
an unmixed evil. An argument that appeals to many 
is that it gives the young man a chance—an argu- 
ment which I believe would hardly be justified by 
facts. In looking back I can recall very few in-. 
stances where the young man has secured his award 
by competition. The majority of competitions have 
been won by well equipped offices with men capable 
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of planning, designing and make attractive water 
color drawings. The few that I know who have 
won out on competitions are men I believe who 
would have come to the front without competition. 

But competitions have been the means of enthus- 
ing draftsmen and architects, a means of study and 
education, from the lowest to the highest in the 
office, in this way benefiting hundreds in addition 
to the one who won the commission. 

Architecture is not the only profession which 
puts its best into the sporting effort to secure some- 
' thing big and great, with the prospect of receiving 
no pecuniary remuneration if he loses. The lawyer 
with his fee contingent upon winning his case ; again, 
expending his efforts to protect the weak from the 
strong. The preacher giving his life to the poor 
and the slums. The physician expending every fibre 
of his brain and nerves in fighting to save life— 
money or no money. 

We will continue to have Federal and municipal 
and corporation competitions because of the divided 
interests of the client. The architect must use his 
best endeavors to see that they are conducted so 
that the combination of a capable man and the best 
plan and design wins. | 

The young man, as he has always done in the his- 
tory of the world if he has the proper business 
capacity, talent and energy, will come to the front ; 
only a small percentage can reach the top, but a 
large majority will reach midway the ladder. 


The Post-War Committee appointed sub-com- 
mittees on three phases of architectural education, 
the use of the architect’s office in continuing the in- 
struction and education in elementary schools. On 
the general subject I want to say a word. 

The architects throughout the country might well 
enter into the elementary educational scheme by 
giving talks to the high schools throughout the 
country, letting the young people know something 
about buildings and something about architects. We 
might induce the technical high schools to introduce 
a course of mechanical and free-hand drawing for 
those who wish to study architecture, so they will 
be familiar while young with the manipulation of 
drawing instruments, pencil and brush. Education 
has been under consideration of the Institute for 
the past fifty years, studied by committees, conven- 
tions and individuals. It took part in the foundation 


of our early schools and has offered suggestions, 
many of which have been followed from that time. 
Personally I believe in broad culture for the archi- 
tect, an equivalent to an A.B., in addition to his 
strictly architectural training. This, preferably 
taken in the school in connection with his architec- 
tural work. I believe strongly in the atelier sys- 
tem, under the control of a practicing architect, as 
exemplified in the atelier system inaugurated some 
years ago in Columbia University, New York, with 
McKim in charge of one, Hastings in charge of an- 
other and Van Pelt, I think, in charge of a third. In 
these ateliers we had enthusiasm, ambition, guided 
by the practicing architect, which I believe has not 
been equaled before or since. 

I believe thoroughly in the boys working during 
the Summer in architects’ offices and in the archi- 
tect giving them practical problems other than trac- 
ing and drudgery. They should be taught materials 
and their strength and how to calculate strains and 
stresses. They should be made familiar with speci- 
fications and business methods. Architects in prac- 
tice might well give their time to lectures before 
classes on the practical side of architecture. The 
more intimate the practicing architect becomes with 
the boy in the school the better for both. 

The good results of personal contact are clearly 
shown in the men who came under the influence, 
first, of R. M. Hunt, like George B. Post, William 
R. Ware and Henry Van Brunt; second, of H. H. 
Richardson, with men like Charles F. McKim, Stan- 
ford White, T. W. Clark, Shepley, Rutan and 
Coolidge. So many were uplifted, encouraged and 
impressed with the highest ideals for the profession 
by that charming and remarkable man, William R 
Ware, that I cannot attempt to name them. 


To have had the merest contact with the hypnotist, 
Charles F. McKim, or the enthusiastic idealist, 
Stanford White, was an inspiration leading to high- 
er ideals and better work. It is interesting to re- 
member some of the men at present in practice who 
came under their influence, among many others 
Cass Gilbert, Carrere and Hastings, W. A. Boring, 
Henry Bacon, York and Sawyer, Trowbridge and 
Livingstone, Lord and Hewlett. 

In the next article I propose to suggest modifica- 
tions of the Institute organization which I think 
would be beneficial. 
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Specification Clauses 


By Francis W. GRANT 
V—PAYMENTS 


ARTIAL payments shall be made to the contractor 

on or before the tenth day of each month during the 
progress of the work in amounts equal to 90 per cent 
of the value of the work and material actually per- 
formed and fixed in place during the preceding month, 
-measured by the contract sum, as ascertained, com- 
puted and determined by the architect; subject to con- 
ditions named elsewhere herein relative to schedule 
of prices, liens, shop drawings and default of con- 
tractor. 

The final payment shall be made only upon the writ- 
ten certificate of the architect that the structure and 
all appurtenances thereto are complete in accordance 
with the terms of this contract, and upon a satisfac- 
tory showing being made that all bills and claims of 
whatsoever nature incident to the performance of the 
contract have been fully paid; and that no lien attaches 
to or is obtainable against the premises. The final 
payment shall include the sums retained from the 
partial payments. 

It is agreed that no payment except the final pay- 
ment shall constitute or imply the acceptance of any 
portion of the work or material. 

It is further agreed that the first partial payment 
hereunder shall not be due or payable, even though a 
certificate shall have been rendered therefor, until the 
contractor shall have negotiated and delivered to the 
architect a satisfactory surety bond as elsewhere here- 
in provided. 





Partial payments may be made (a) at stated 
periods of time and based upon the value of the 
work found by the architect to have been accom- 
plished; (b) at times when the work shall have 
reached certain specified stages of advancement 
based upon the architect’s computations as before; 
or (c) in stated sums at predetermined stages of 
advancement. 


The former of these methods and the one con- 
templated by the above suggested clause is most 
generally adopted and is recommended as_ being 
most convenient and equitable. 


The theory advanced for making the partial 
payments coincide with certain stages of the work 
instead of periodically is that it tends to expedite 
the work. Asa matter of fact, however, the method 
of paying periodically in sums regulated by the dili- 
gence displayed by the contractor during compara- 
tively brief periods of time tends far more to stimu- 
late regular and continuous progress and besides 
has the merit above other methods of enabling the 
contractor to make and keep definite engagements 
with his creditors, whereas under either of the 
fixed-stage methods of payments some trifling cir- 
cumstance, such as the non-delivery of a single 
column, may disarrange all the contractor’s calcula- 


tions and perhaps cast unfair reflections on his 
credit, and all this without compensating advantage 
accruing to the owner. 

A further objection to the “fixed payment at fixed 
stage’ method of making payments is the difficulty 
of accurately defining the several stages. A clause 
stating that a certain fixed amount shall be due when 
the walls have reached the level required for set- 
ting the first-story beams, for instance, is capable 
of widely differing interpretations as to what should 
be included. It might and it might not be ruled to 
include all areas, non-bearing basement partitions, 
underground pipes, etc. 

Still another criticism applying to either of the 
two fixed-stage methods is that under these meth- 
ods architects are very liable to expose their ignor- 
ance by fixing impracticable stages, and stages that 
compel an illogical sequence of operations. 


It is sometimes provided that in addition to the 
placing of material and the performance of labor 
the contractor shall pay for the same _ before 
being entitled to partial payments. This could be 
accomplished by merely adding the words “and paid 
for” after the words “fixed in place” in the first 
paragraph of the clause above submitted. This pro- 
cedure is not recommended, however, as it unneces- 
sarily limits and defines the contractor’s operations. 
His bond should be of such reliability as to satisfy 
the doubts that the showing of receipted bills is 
intended to overcome. 


Whatever method of payment is specified must 
be literally observed in all its details throughout the 
life of the contract and never deviated from with- 
out the formal execution of supplemental contracts 
and the consent thereto of the sureties in each such 
instance if the contract is to be preserved in full 
force and effect. Informal changes in the method 
of payment are dangerous to the integrity of the 
contract. In some States, particularly in New York, 
a deviation from the exact terms of the contract as 
to payments renders liens for material and labor 
valid under circumstances which, had the terms of 
the contract been observed, would have been invalid. 


Material merely delivered at the site and not 
actually incorporated in the building should under 
no circumstances be included in partial payments. 
Sometimes a concession is made in this matter out 
of consideration for the hardship endured by the 
contractor in having to wait on progress of other 
parts of the work while expensive material espe- 
cially fabricated for a certain use has to lie idle. 
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It would be safer under such circumstances to 
treat the idle material as collateral for a loan to 
the contractor (if the material is his and paid for), 
but safer still and more business-like to let the con- 
tractor finance his own affairs unaided by the 
owner. L 

The percentage retained from partial payments 
should not be excessive. Ten per cent about repre- 
sents the contractor’s anticipated profits and is suf- 
ficient to cover probable error in computation of 
partial payments. It is as much as should be 
retained unless it be decided to dispense with a 
surety bond securing the faithful performance of 
the contract, in which event it might be well to 
make no partial payments at all. 

In the case of large contracts, covering a con- 
siderable period of time in their performance, the 
sum retained from partial payments becomes so 
large as to constitute an expensive burden. An in- 
telligent contractor will of course foresee this and 
include the expense for interest in his proposal, 
thereby placing the burden on the owner, where by 
right it belongs. Writers on this subject in recent 
periodical literature have suggested that contracts 
provide for some means of reducing the retained 
sum by a sliding scale as the time for completion 
approaches, or for payments in full for the value 
ef work performed monthly after the sum retained 
aggregates a fund sufficient to serve its purpose. 


For the benefit of those who see merit in dimin- 
ishing the retained sum, the following is submitted 
as a suitable substitution for the first part of the 
paragraph under this caption: 


Partial payments based upon the work performed 
and material actually incorporated in the building up 
to the last day of each calendar month, measured by 
the contract sum, as ascertained, computed and de- 
termined by the architect, shall be made to the con- 
tractor on or before the fifth day of the next suc- 
ceeding month, subject to conditions named else- 
where in this specification relative to schedule of 
prices, liens, samples, shop drawings and default, it 
being agreed that a sum equal to Io per cent of the 
value of the work performed and material installed as 
so determined shall be deducted from the amount found 
due on each such partial payment period until the 
sum of such deductions shall equal 5 per cent of the 
entire contract sum. The sums retained from partial 
payments as herein provided shall not be deemed due 
and payable until completion of the contract. 


It is commonly specified that partial payments 
shall be a certain major percentage of the value of 
the work performed at named periods of time. 
Literal observance of this method of computing 
the amounts due the contractor is liable, however, 
to result in over-payment. If the contractor bids 
a sum considerably less than actual cost and there- 
after binds himself to performance for that sum 
he must give the owner the building for less than 
it is worth and his partial payments should be based 
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on values less than actual in the same ratio. The 
words ‘measured by the contract sum” are used in 
the above suggested clause to cover this point. 


It is entirely appropriate and proper to treat the 
subject of payments in the specifications, but their 
mention in more than one place in the specifica- 
tions should be avoided. If a separate formal con- 
tract is used the subject of payments should be 
incorporated therein and not in the specifications, 
thus lessening the chance for error and contradic- 
tion; in such event, however, a copy of the proposed 
contract form should be bound with the specifica- 
tions when given out to bidders that they may be 
fully conversant with the terms to be imposed. 

The writer has recommended in other articles on 
this same general subject that all the several docu- 
ments preceding execution of a contract be pre- 
pared on the assumption that no separate formal 
contract form is to be employed. Under such 
method of procedure the proposal and its accept- 
ance takes care of the contract sum in gross, and 
the specifications gives all necessary detail as to 
payments. 

The architect should not so write his specifica- 
tions as to constitute himself an arbitrator of busi- 
ness relations between the contractor and his sub- 
contractors. The owner should be placed in a posi- 
tion of security against unpaid claims of subcon- 
tractors by a surety bond and a financially 
responsible general contractor, and the architect 
should, under no circumstances, meddle in the busi- 
ness relations of the contractor and his subcontrac- 
tors and material men by furnishing data, dictating 
payments, selecting workmen or otherwise, for by 
such course he burdens himself with responsibilities 
altogether without necessity. Such responsibilities 
are of a character difficult for most architects to 
handle creditably and to arbitrarily assume them is 
deemed by the writer inequitable to the general 
contractor. 

The uniform documents of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects propose just the opposite of this 
course. These even go so far as to provide that the 
architect shall furnish to the subcontractor on re- 
quest information as to the amount included for 
work performed by the subcontractor in the partial 
payment certificates issued the general contractor. 
It is then further provided that this sum shall be 
paid by the contractor to the subcontractor promptly 
when due, stating at the same time when it shall be 
deemed due. Solicitude for the poor, helpless sub- 
contractor does not end with this, for the Code then 
stipulates that this payment shall be made at that 
time even though the payment to the general con- 
tractor himself due at the same time is not paid. 

Since mechanics’ liens cannot attach public prop- 
erty, that portion of the payment clause providing 
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for the withholding of payments pending the dis- 
charge of liens should be omitted from specifica- 
tions for public buildings 


The statutory time within which liens may attach 
after completion of a building varies in the different 
States, but is generally from sixty to ninety days. 
If the final payment be withheld until the expira- 
tion of such lien limit period to safeguard against 
liens it would work hardship on contractors in many 
instances. It would in any event entail an expense 
for interest on the money thus made idle, which 
would naturally be included in bids and resulting 
contracts. If the final payment be not withheld 
during that period a very careful investigation must 
be made by the architect into the matter of possible 
unpaid claims at the time of final settlement. 


Liens or lienable claims overlooked at the time 
of final settlement with the contractor generally in- 
volve vexatious legal procedure to clear title. The 
surety on the contractor’s bond is of course liable 
if everything has been regular, but small irregulari- 
ties are sufficient many times to discharge sureties 
from responsibility. The architect is cautioned in 
particular not to overlook the fact that if the con- 
tract requires that the contractor shall make a satis- 
factory showing that everything is paid for and no 
such showing was demanded, the surety can 
present the best of evidence of irregularity and 
probably escape liability, leaving the contractor’s 
personal assets as sole recourse. 


An excellent practice is to demand of the con- 
tractor an affidavit that all claims are paid, taking 
this is a “satisfactory showing” under the contract. 
Overlooked claims constitute a cause for criminal 
action instead of civil if the contractor gives such 
an affidavit. Following is a form for such affidavit 
that has proved excellent in practice: 

AFFIDAVIT 
State. Of. 2e.wadasnws ) 
County of .......... 

Sid Ain Sante. he sw aruer weer being duly sworn, on oath 
says, that he is the identical ............ under whose 
contract was (constructed, altered or re- 
paired)........ Ateataten (give location) .......... for 
sean wah (give name of owner) .......... under the 
direction and supervision of (give name 
of architect) ......... .; that all of the bills of every 
kind in connection with the said contract have been 
paid in full; that this affant has been paid in full; that 
the contract has been in every manner completed, and 
nothing remains to be done in regard thereto. 

_ This affidavit is made for the benefit of the owner, 
and the ‘sureties on the bond of this afhant, and all 
others concerned. 


day of 
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To withhold a payment when due is an exceed- 
ingly dangerous proceeding. In the absence of 
some contract provision written in correct contem- 
plation of delayed payments, the contractor may, 
if he so elect, treat the contract as abrogated the 
same day that a payment properly due is refused, 


‘and his sureties will also be released. Or the con- 


tractor may, in the case of payments specified to 
be made upon completion of specific portions of the 
work, without invalidating his contract, refuse to 
proceed beyond such point of completion until the 
payment earned has been paid. The withholding of 
payments for mere disciplinary effect is unbusiness- 
like and dangerous for the reasons set forth. 

The following paragraph may be added to the 
payment clause to guard against abrogation of the 
contract in case of delayed payment: 

Omission or failure on the part of the owner to 
make any partial payment or payments at the time 
due as hereinabove provided shall not be held or 
deemed to vitiate, abrogate or void this contract, but 
in such event the contractor shall be entitled to in- 
terest on any such deferred payments at the rate of 
10 per cent per annum for the time that the same shall 
remain unpaid after becoming due. 

“On or before” a certain day of the month, as 
expressed in the suggested clause accompanying 
this article, is deemed preferable to “on or about” 
as expressed in the A. I. A. Standard Documents. 
The contractor is entitled to something absolutely 
definite on this very important matter. 


The form in which certificates should issue for 
partial and final payments deserves the most care- 
ful consideration. In this connection attention is 
invited to the fact that the term “estimates” so fre- 
quently employed in referring to these documents is 
a misnomer. They are certificates based upon esti- 
mates: the architect’s determination of an exact 
sum deduced from estimates and approximations of 
his own or perhaps of the contractor. 


The certificate should be expressed in unequivocal 
language, as brief as possible, and never issued in 
duplicate. It should bear such summary or statement 
of account as will render it complete in itself, 
obviating all necessity for reference to previous 
certificates or to account books, by the contractor 
to whom it is issued or the owner on whom it is 
drawn, in arriving at a full understanding of the 
financial status of the contract at the time of its 
issue. 


Extras and deductions should be treated, in the 
issuance of certificates for partial payments, as 
merged in the original contract and subject to all 
its terms as to partial payment and sums retained 
unless in their negotiations supplemental agreement 
to the contrary is specifically entered into in 
writing. Certificates in form and size resembling 
bank checks are most convenient and appropriate. 
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\ VEN while the guns were demolishing villages 
H and churning the land, men within the very 
sound of those guns were at work building. 

The whole countryside might be stricken as if with 
pestilence, but wherever military necessity demanded 
there ran through that worse than desert roads which 
men built under shell fire and then kept in repair. 
One of the inevitable results of war, visible even 


while war rages and inescapable as soon as war sub- 


sides, is this process of reconstruction. 
After such a war as this, which is not yet techni- 


cally. at an end, the need of reconstruction extends 
beyond the region that shell fire could reach. In 
an interesting discussion of “Art After the War,” 
a writer in the editorial pages of the Outlook states 
that those roads of France were symbols of men's 
minds. No one can read the literature produced in 
the trenches without realizing that just as men were 
busy reconstructing the highways across the devas- 
tated land, so men were busy building in their minds 
new paths for their thoughts to take the place of 
paths that had been obliterated by their war expe- 
riences. And just as the end of the war has 
released energy for the reconstruction of material 
things destroyed or displaced, so the end of the 
war has offered a new opportunity for the recon- 
struction of men’s minds. 

This which seems commonplace enough, and so 
obvious as scarcely to bear the saying of it, is, like 
many other obvious things, likely to be overlooked 
by those who are nearest to it and ought to see it 
most clearly. The age of reconstruction is distinc- 
tively the age of the artist. Primarily the artist 1s 
a builder, a creator. Whether the material he 
handles be pigment or clay or brick or imponderable 
sound, what he builds is ideas. 

Indeed, there is nothing to-day so essential to the 
world as its art. Even the prophet and teacher of 
religion cannot avail unless he either has tn him 
the creative power of the artist or can enlist that 
creative power in the service of the ideas he pro- 
mulgates. The educator must be an artist, otherwise 
he will be simply a hearer of lessons or the keeper 
of a place of detention. The political leader must 
exercise the function of the artist if he would 
create new forms of law or of political action to 
meet the new situation. Whoever, in fact, is to have 
any creative part in reconstructing what the war 
has injured or replacing with something better what 
the war has destroyed, will succeed only to the 
degree to which he follows the laws and principles 
which it 1s the business of the artist to discover and 
in his product to reveal. 


There still lurks in the minds of many Americans, 
undoubtedly, the idea that an artist is a sort of super- - 
entertainer, and that art is a form of restful amuse- 
ment. Pictures, from this point of view, exist to 
provide relaxation for the tired business man who 
has the money to buy*them; music ts a counter- 
irritant to the cares and worries of the day or a 
soporific for soothing overstimulated nerves. Ac- 
cording to this view, there is no important distinc- 
tion between good and bad art. If it amuses, 
relaxes, stimulates, or otherwise entertains and 
refreshes people, it is sufficiently good for its 
purpose. 

There lurks, too, in the minds of many people 
who regard themselves as artists the idea that art 
is primarily for the self-satisfaction of the artist; 
that it is good to the degree that it expresses the 
emotion which the artist wants to express. Pictures, 
from this point of view, are but projections of what- 
ever is in the soul or mind or nerves of the person 
who paints them. Music is the audible cry of the 
composer’s spirit, whatever it may be. This idea 
of art ignores the interests of the tired business 
man, just as the business man’s idea of art ignores 
the yearnings of the artist; but the two ideas have 
this in common—that the good or bad in art is a 
matter of comparative indifference. From neither 
point of view has the artist any need of a conscience 
or a standard. 

In either of these senses art is a trivial thing. It 
is equally a silly luxury for the seeker of entertain- 
ment and for the person who imagines himself an 
artist because his emotions are too much for him. 
In a nation engaged in the serious business of find- 
ing order in the chaos that war has created and 
setting to rights the things that war has set askew, 
men with a sense of responsibility are rightly impa- 
tient with those who talk about art at such a time. 
if art is nothing more than a means of entertainment 
or a sort of emotional safety valve. 

Art, however, is not a luxury; it is a necessity. 
It supplies to men the satisfaction of a craving as 
great as hunger or thirst. From time immemorial 
men have faced a world of chaos as we are facing 
it to-day. They have tried to think their way 
through the tangle, and those who have thought 
the most clearly they have hailed as their philos- 
ophers. They have groped their way to faith in 
an order underneath all this disorder, and those who 
have brought them the clearest light of faith thev 
have hailed as their prophets. But men have not 
been satisfied, they never will be satisfied, with 
merely hearing about this order and beauty which 
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they are convinced exists somewhere. They want 
that order and beauty made real to them. They 
want it in a form that they can live with; and those 
among them who have taken out of this chaos and 
disorder material out of which they have built 
forms of beauty and order and truth they have 
hailed as artists. Whether it be a cathedral or a 


) 
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of men in its turn has discovered chaos and disorder 
for itself and has therefore wanted its own disproof 
of what it has seen in its own ug'y present. 


To the very extent to which America needs to 
rebuild her mind after the war, to that extent 
she needs a pattern according to which she can 
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poem, whether it be a statue or a symphony, what- 
ever creation of man embodies this conception of 
order in a way that gives lasting satisfaction to that 
craving for order, men have kept and cherished. 
And every epoch in history has supplied its own 
embodiment of this conception; for each generation 


build. This is no time for men capable of being 
artists to devote their gifts to the service of the 
tired business man or to the indulgence of their 
own emotional appetite. It is the time for the 
artist to be what he may be—the leader of a people 
through the wilderness to a promised land. 
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Nationalization of Architectural 
Education 


S architecture is both a science and an art, the 
method of its teaching combines many and 
often very diverse things. 

Education in any direction, to be successful, 
largely depends on the creation of interest in the 
mind of the student. This point was very care- 
fully considered in an address by Paul Waterhouse 
before a recent meeting of the R. I. B. AL Mr. 
Waterhouse stated: 


‘However one defines education, one ultimately 
comes up against the word ‘interest,’ of which no 
definition is possible. The process of teaching is 
merely that of shortening the process of absorption 
by the pupil in two ways—first, by placing the facts 
to be absorbed within easy reach of the pupil; and, 
second, by stimulating his appetite for the facts.” 

How may this stimulation be best effected? That 
which will most stimulate interest, that will prepare 
the mind receptively to absorb and keep knowledge, 
will be the correct basis of all forms of education in 
architecture. 

Architects in this country who have thoughtfully 
considered these important matters are in accord 
that there should be, and quickly, a radical revision 
of our present methods of technical education. They 
are equally in accord that the final decision as to 
what is best should be lodged with the men in active 
practice. 

A basis of philosophy as far as it may be logically 
carried will assist in the formation of a basis of 
practicality. And it is such a basis we shall have to 
achieve before we can begin successfully to rear any 
fabric that will meet our rapidly changing condi- 
tions. 


HATEVER result there may be in the end 
reached will be by a correctly proportioned 
combination of both these elements, those whose 
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every decision is reached by philosophical deduction 
and those who practically view everything they do. 
It will not be possible to eliminate the pedagogic 
element from these things, but it’ will and should 
be possible to curb its preponderance in the solution 
of what should largely be a practical question. Edu- 
cational methods in architecture should be so 
strengthened and enlarged as to be representative 
of all of our national interests. This is strongly 
urged by Professor Waterhouse. Such forms of 
education will even before graduation expansively 
lead the student to contemplation of the broader 
and higher things that he will confront when he 
goes forth into the world. 


It has been stated that education confined to a 
specific course at the outset breeds a narrow com- 
prehension of every other outlying question. If 
this is true, methods of education should, as Profes- 
sor Waterhouse urges, be so nationalized as to 
broaden to the fullest extent the architectural stu- 
dent and lead him toward the sure path to a future 
SUCCESS. 


Extending “‘Block Party’? Methods 


HE “Block Party,” started among our alien 

population resident in East Side congested 
neighborhoods, has become developed by interested 
observers in more aristocratic circles, and, as em- 
bodying the essence of community relations, is being 
carried forward successfully in the “uptown dis- 
tricts.” The latest of these organizations to attract 
attention by reason of its successful working is the 
“East Sixties Property Owners’ Association,” 
formed by a group of sixty or more property owners 
resident in blocks from Sixtieth to Sixty-second 
Streets, between Second and Third Avenues. The 
types of houses in these blocks, while less ornate 
than many of the more modern residences nearer 
Fifth Avenue, are, due to the fact that they are 
large occupied by their owners, as neat and at- 
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tractive as any residential blocks in the city. It 
is to maintain these conditions, to repel the 
invasion of the speculative builder who has so 
often destroyed the domestic atmosphere of 
similar localities, that this association has been 
formed. The essence of success is, of course, a 
perfect and liberal spirit of co-operation among the 
members. In the present instance this seems to 
have been achieved. There are other objects to be 
obtained by the successful operation of these organi- 
zations. Co-operative buying of coal and staple 
food necessities, the employment of community 
watchmen specially to care for the safety and tidi- 
ness of the section, tree planting, and the appoint- 
ment of plumbers, carpenters and other craftsmen 
to serve the members, are among these objects. 


PROPOSED improvement that will interest 

architects is the intention to relieve the neigh- 
borhood of its architectural monotony and to create 
a distinctive or different aspect to the fagades of 
the houses. It is amazing what may be economically 
and artistically carried forward in this direction, by 
simple changing of cornice heights, painting, the 
introduction of iron grills and window boxes, and 
the well-considered alteration of entrances. 


There are at least two sections in New York City 
where Mr. Alfred Sterner, architect, has executed 
a transformation from a sordid, commonplace city 
block to one of absolute artistic charm. There is 
no excuse for the further existence of the deadly 
monotonous row of brownstone houses. If these 
block organizations work toward the elimination of 
these unsightly things and create in their place 
locations of houses of attractive and artistic aspect, 
they wil not only have accomptished a good work 
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to their own benefit, but have unselfishly added 
greatly to the satisfaction of every beholder. 


Walled Towns 


ALPH ADAMS CRAM is continuing the book 

habit. His most recent work, Walled Towns, 
is written to offer a solution of the difficulties that 
have arisen as a result of the war. Familiarity with 
Mr. Cram’s attitude toward his profession and his 
strongly developed leaning toward an ecclesiastical 
aspect, restrains us from the somewhat unreason- 
ing and adverse criticism induiged by critics who 
only know the.architect through the pages of this 
book. 

It may not be contended that Mr. Cram does not 
know his facts. It is, however, highly probable that 
many of his architectural readers wi.! not thoroughly 
agree with his deductions. When, for example, Mr. 
Cram describes, with much accuracy and a fine 
command of words, an ideal medizval walled town, 
he fails, it appears, to consider the many practical 
disadvantages those towns experienced. And when 
he draws a contrast with some congested area in 
our large cities, it is highly probable that he may 
be in error in attributing the most satisfactory con- 
ditions to the walled town. 

His picture of an early New England village is 
one to dwell in the memory. His suggestion as to 
how all the advantages of these earher Arcadias 
may to-day be obtained may, to most of his readers, 
appear largely impractical. 

However, the whole work is delightfully enter- 
taining, and every architect will read it with a sense 
of satisfaction as further evidence of the scholarly 
and thoughtful attitude of men in the profession. 
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Criticism and Comment 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


The article on Architectural Engineering by Mr. 
Yardley, in the Jan. 7 issue of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT, has proved very interesting, and should 
bring to its readers among the architects a clear 
realization of one of the elements in the practice 
of the profession which needs the most,careful con- 
sideration of every practicing architect. The con- 
stantly changing conditions of construction, the ad- 
vance in the development of mechanical equipment, 
and the more complicated living and working con- 
ditions are placing before the architect of to-day 
problems never dreamed of by the architects of two 
or three generations ago. 


As a profession we must either recognize these 
changing conditions and the corresponding respon- 
sibilities which they force upon us, and in recogniz- 
ing them, meet them in an intelligent honest way, 
or go down before a just criticism of not being 
able to deliver to the public the real service which 
the public has a right to expect and for which we 
receive our compensation. 


The possibilities contained in the practice of 
architecture must appeal differently to the various 
individuals practicing. To some the only appeal is 
in the idealistic attributes of the profession. The 
maintenance of a business organization and engi- 
neering departments is not only distasteful, but 
considered by them as unethical and therefore un- 
professional. 

It is, however, the overemphasis of the idealistic 
attributes of the profession and the belittling of 
the business and materialistic side that has given 
the public the impression, merited to a certain ex- 
tent, that the architect Is a dreamer, not a practical 
doer, and has thereby undermined the public con- 
fidence. If the architects of this country are to 
maintain their position as master builders, a heri- 
tage that should not be lightly given up, we must 
realize that as a profession we must give complete, 
economic service to the owner. 


If the architect is to be the master mind in the 
development of a project of any magnitude, he must 
be the creative mind, the dreamer who brings into 
being the design, the beauty, the thing that appeals 
and lives in the mind of the public; he must be the 
analytical mind who solves the economic problems, 
the disposition of space, selection of materials, 
economy of operation, etc.; he must be the control- 
ling factor in the engineering problems of disposition 
of materials, methods of construction, selection and 


disposition of the mechanical features; he must ad- 
minister all the financial responsibilities in a thor- 
oughly businesslike manner. As the adviser of the 
owner, if the problem is one of a commercial nature, 
he must be able to advise on financial questions both 
of investment and operation. If the problem is 
industrial, he must be conversant with complete 
plant operations and efficient methods. In his own 
interests he must be a good salesman, not so much 
in selling his services to the public as in selling to 
his client the result of the serious honest study of 
the problem in hand, backed by real knowledge of 
the subjects involved. Without such salesmanship 
many a carefully studied scheme of real merit is 
upset by an owner’s unstudied opinion and his lack 
of complete confidence. 


The man who could embrace in himself all the 
foregoing qualifications would be a rare genius. 
Conditions indicate that the progressive office ex- 
pecting to carry on a general practice cannot be 
a one man office, but must be an organization which 
is capable of rendering complete economic service 
to the owner. Such an organization can be worked 
out without the loss of the individuality which is 
so necessary to good work, and with a gain rather 
than a loss in the personal attention which it is pos- 
sible to give to the client and his problem and which 
means so much in the way of future commissions. 


In such organizations, rightly conducted, lies 
the hope for the young man, the future architect. 
The man starting in an individual practice to-day is, 
as soon as his practice requires engineering, faced 
with the necessity of either employing the services 
of structural, electrica!, and mechanical engineers, 
which through lack of co-operation is often costly 
to the owner and disastrous to the architect; or the 
employment of engineering draughtsmen, which is 


‘hable to result in placing in the hands of men of 


comparatively little experience and immature judg- 
ment matters of great importance, involving large 
sums of money, and upon which the success or 
failure of the working out of the entire problem 
may depend—in the eyes of the owner. Many 
an architect has lost prestige through faulty ven- 
tilating systems or mechanical equipment in a build- 
ing which in all other respects was almost above 
criticism. | 
Organization seems to afford the means of achiev- 
ing the result desired in the surest, soundest way. 
By combining in one organization several architects 
of different temperaments and training, at least one 
of whom is an architectural engineer, as executive 
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heads, together with engineers at the heads of engi- 
neering corps of the various branches of engineer- 
ing, as well as accounting and business departments, 
based on modern systems, it is possible to render 
architectural service of the type demanded by the 
exigencies of the times in an efficient, honest and 
creditable manner. Such organizations afford a 
training and an opportunity to the young man which 
cannot be gained in small individual practice. His 
individuality is not lost in the larger organization, 
but is given a greater opportunity to become rec- 
ognized. Through such organizations the architect 
may remain the master builder, not afraid of losing 
his place in the community to the big construction 
organizations, nor need he be afraid of not being 
recognized and called upon in times of public need. 

By honestly performing the service generally ac- 
credited to the profession, the future is secure. If 
we fear to appear too practical, and handle the com- 
missions entrusted to us in an unbusinesslike, un- 
progressive way, we may expect to make way for 
those better fitted to perform our work. If we are 
master builders, let the conduct of our practice be 
so efficient as to merit cur advice being sought on all 
problems relating to building. Let us take our place 
as experts and not only as dreamers. Let us be 
true to our profession. 

LAWRENCE S. BELLMAN, 
Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhof. 
Tcledo, Ohno. 


The Editors, Tite AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


Mr. Yardley, in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT of 
Jan 7, brings out an article which should receive 
careful study by every university which teaches 
engineering or architecture. | 

Fourteen years ago the writer, while serving in 
the capacity of chief engtmneer for a structural iron 
concern, realized the inadequate engineering data in 
many architects’ plans. 

If this was so apparent along structural lines, 


which are generally conceded to be closely related’ 


to architecture, what must it be relative to the 
mechanical and electrical requirements of a modern 
building? After a thorough investigation it was 
evident that a so-called architectural engineer is as 
important in the architect’s office as a general man- 
ager 1s to a factory. As Mr. Yardley stated, he 
must be a man with not only a thorough engineering 
knowledge, but a practical hard-headed and broad- 
minded business man. This is what is demanded of 


a manager of a factory. He may not be an expert 
in. any particular department. This he leaves to 


‘his: department foreman, who is selected by the 


manager. Just so with the architectural engineer. 
Hie is not expert with the details of a heating plant, 
or the column connections of a 12-story  build- 
ing, although he naturally detects any detail which 
is defective. He, however, selects competent en- 
gineers just as a factory manager selects. fore- 
mien, and his general engineering knowledge gov- 
erns the work. | 

In the construction of buildings it 1s not neces- | 
sary to take a complete course in railroad curves, or 
why a motor should be wound with No. 12 instead 
of No. 14 wire. However, a course in engineer- 
ing, embracing the fundamental principles of all 
classes of engineering, would be far-reaching in de- 
veloping an architectural engineer. 

In addition, three or four years of outside super- 
intendence would give the student the necessary 
practical knowledge. After that, it becomes the 
question of ability and continuous study of build- 
ing requirements. O. N. MUELLER, 

Vonnegut, Bohn & Mueller. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


The article of Mr. Yardley, in THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT of Jan. 7, proved interesting both to 
our engineer, Mr. E. W. Stern, and to me. Unfor- 
tunately, we are both too busy to give sufficient 
time to the subject to comment constructively on 
the matter referred to, and no other form of criti- 
cism is worth anything. 

Our recent experience has clearly confirmed his 
view that the structural engineer should be a part 
of the organization of the architect’s office, work- 
ing together with the other designers and side by 
side. He should not be an individual that is called 
in to put the structural “guts” into a building on 
which the design has been completed. 

As for the editorial comment on the need of spe- 
cial training for architectural engineers, I am in- 
clined to think that what 1s needed is a larger devel- 
opment of the fundamentals of both engineering 
and architectural education. I think the engineers 
will have to be taught more about architecture and 
the architects will have to be taught more about 
construction. 

RoserT D. Koun. 

New York. . 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Foreign Trade Service 


The first Foreign Trade Service devoting its exclusive 
attention to the construction industry has been organized 
by the National Federation of Construction Industries, 
and is now in active operation with general offices in 
the Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 

The work is being carried on by the Foreign Trade 
Division under the direction of Dr. J. T. Duryea, Presi- 
dent of the Pierce, Butler and Pierce Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of New York City, who is Chairman of the 
Federation’s Foreign Trade Committee. 

The list of Directors and Advisory Board of the Feder- 
ation includes the names of many of the country's best 
known business and industrial leaders. 

One of the aims of the Foreign Trade Committee is to 
discover where the real opportunities lie for world trade 
in construction materials and machinery, and to aid in 
determining the best means of developing them. For this 
purpose a special and intensive study of each branch of 
the industry in all parts of the world 1s being made, and 
reports are being prepared at the Federation’s head- 
quarters. 

The Iederation ts actively co-operating with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and with 
all Chambers of Commerce abroad and foreign Chambers 
of Commerce in this country. It is in touch with banks, 
leading export houses and shipping companies, and many 
other large interests both here and abroad. Through these 
channels, the National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries is constantly in receipt of numerous inquiries and 
requests for information from all parts of the world from 
parties interested in the purchase of American construc- 
tion products or desiring to represent American construc- 
tion interests abroad. These inquiries receive careful atten- 
tion, and all available information regarding each is sent 
to members who are interested. 

The Foreign Trade Committee is pushing the movement 
to do away with the haphazard growth of our export 
trade, and purposes to aid in the circularization of all 
information that will tend towards organization of the 
construction industry throughout the world on a sound 
economic basis and result in the interchange of construction 
materials, machinery and methods that natural conditions 
and national interests may dictate. It serves as a point 
of contact for many large construction interests of the 
United States and other countries; meets foreign visiting 
delegations and American business men recently returned 
from abroad, and obtains from them information regard- 
ing the construction industry in the fields they have just 
left. This information is compiled and distributed in the 
form of reports. The Committee aims to aid in bringing 
about a constantly increasing degree of co-operation be- 
tween the construction interests of all parts of the world. 


The Federation is at present securing figures designed 
to show the relative costs and time of erecting office 
structures and warehouses in New York City and in Lon- 
don. It is well known that British trade and industry are 


seriously hampered for lack of proper office space and 
working facilities. By graphically showing at what cost 
‘American building methods may be adopted abroad, it is 
believed that a way may be opened to overcome this diffi- 
culty and at the same time bring about a considerable de- 
mand for the erection of American buildings and equip- 
ment. . 

Dr. Duryea, who was a member of the Reconstruction 
Supplies Committee of the International Trade Conference 
at Atlantic City, plans consistently to broaden the activities 
of the Committee and intensify the work of the Foreign 
Trade Division. 


Project for Making Paris Center 


What is described as a project for making Paris the 
world’s commercial center, just as it has been for cen- 
turies the artistic, literary and social center, is outlined 
in the New York Herald in an interview with M. Maurice 
Quentin, member of the Municipal Council from the First 
Arrondissement. M. Quentin says that the world market 
will be instituted within the next few months. 

He has been one of the most persistent advocates of 
the idea of making Paris the center of the world’s com- 
mercial transactions, and, with M. de Lavalle, a municipal 
councillor of the Seventh Arrondissement, has kept the 
matter continually before the Paris authorities. The sup- 
port of numerous French producers and exporting organi- 
zations has been obtained, and, with the approval of the 
Municipal Council, M. Quentin believes that substantial 
progress can be attained and results assured which will 


‘make for a more rapid establishment of pre-war pros- 


perity. 

“We intend to commence with the development of a 
national market, principally for agricultural products, as 
I‘rance 1s essentially an agricultural nation.” he said. “This 
was suggested before the war. when we found many 
obstacles confronting us, one of the most important being 
the existence of railway freight tariffs which made it 
cheaper to send French products direct to England than 
to send them to Paris for distribution. We also had to 
face the question of ‘octroi’ duties: but now these two 
important problems have been solved, and goods entering 
Paris for distribution and not for actual consumption in 
Paris will be subject to a refund of the ‘octroi’ duties. 

“By reason of the peculiar divergence of French rail- 
ways from Paris as a center, we shall be able to reship 
products from all parts of France without loss to the 
producer. With its present adequate commercial organi- 
zations, Paris should be able to make a strong appeal to 
buyers from all parts of the Continent, as well as to 
representatives of overseas commercial firms.” 

One of the first steps in the new project will be the 
creation of a permanent “Palais d’Agriculture,” on the. 
site of the old fortifications now being demolished at the 
Porte Maillot. This will consist of a series of buildings 
in which will be housed exhibits by leading producers of 
French foodstuffs, and buyers from all parts of the world, 
on visiting Paris, will be urged to inspect the “samples” 
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and to place their orders through the central marketing 
organization. 

The original plans called for an expenditure of 20,000,- 
000 fr., but the advance in the cost of building materials 
during the war will increase this outlay to nearly 60,000,000 
fr., but even this outlay would be warranted, M. Quentin 
asserts, if France is enabled to attain the place in inter- 
national commerce that the quality of her products war- 
rants. 

The idea has already been approved in the United 
States and it is understood that a “world market” for the 
benefit of American firms is to be instituted in New York 
next year. With the promised support of French trade 
generally, as well as the assured assistance of the Ministry 
of Commerce and the Municipal Council, it is believed that 
the French project will be on a substantial basis many 
months before the New York market. 


High Cost of.-Wasting Water 


The Department of Water Supply of New York City 
has inaugurated a campaign to reduce to a minimum the 
enormous waste of water caused by leaking fixtures and 
carelessness. Hundreds of millions of gallons of water 
are wasted annually, all of which can be saved by a little 
care and attention. The department calls attention to the 
fact that half a million leaky fixtures are within build- 
ings in New York City; that one hundred million gallons 
of water are lost every day because of leaky fixtures, 
and that forty thousand tons of coal are used every year 
to pump this wasted water. 


It is incumbent on every citizen, and especially every 
property owner, to see that leaky faucets are repaired; 
that care is taken to turn off water when not in use 
and to stop the practice of using running water in place 
of ice in the summer, and of letting water run to prevent 
the pipes from freezing in the winter. 


Wasting water is one way to increase taxes. 


Belgium Quarries During the War 


Before the war the quarries of Belgium were among 
the largest and best equipped in all Europe, states Stone. 
Belgian marble, especially the famous “Belgian Black,” has 
been widely used in this country, but the most important 
quarries were those producing granite, basalt, Imnestone, 
and cement stone. The Belgians were among the first to 
develop stone working machinery, and were the inventors 
of the wire saw. They early made use of electric power, 
and some of the largest plants were entirely electrified. 
The provinces, in the order of their importance in stone 
production, were Hainault, Liege, Namur, Brabant, Lux- 
embourg and Limbourg. According to a report by M. 
Joseph Libert. Director-General of Mines, the value of 
the product of Belgian quarries dropped from more than 
70,000,000 francs in 1913 to a little over 10,000,000 francs 
in 1917. In 1913, 34,893 workpeople were employed at 
quarries: this total fell to 8989 in 1915. but rose to 11,886 
in the following year. to fall to 6055 in 1917. 


Some of the quarries, such as those producing lime- 
stone, cement stone, paving stone and rubble, were re- 
quisitioned by the Germans and have been maintained in 
a productive condition. The granite quarries were prac- 
tically idle, and upon their resumption is largely dependent 
the inception of building operations, etc. Improved trans- 
port facilities are urgently needed in this direction, many 
lines having been removed bodily, notably in the Condroz 


and Sprimont-Poulseur districts. The reopening of the 
quarries in the province of Luxembourg is also dependent 
upon a demand for the products. The output of plastic 
earths in the Ardenne basin has declined greatly during 
the war; as machinery is not largely employed in their 
production, they should be working at an early date in 
order to supply the needs of the z‘nc and glass works, etc. 


Proposed Addition to New York 
Stock Exchange 


To provide a sorely needed extension of floor space of 
the Stock Exchange a committee of members has ac- 
quired the Mortimer & Wilks Buildings on Wall Street, 
which occupy the entire frontage from Broad to New 
Streets. The Mortimer Building will be torn down and a 
twenty-story addition to the Exchange will be erected 
on the site at a cost of $3,000,000. 


Trowbridge & Livingstone, architects of the addition, 
have designed the new Building, in harmony with the 
Stock Exchange Building proper, with a colonnade of 
Corinthian columns corresponding to those on the Broad 
Street facade. 


Rare Works of Art Found in Un- 
expected Places 


The recent discovery of a long-lost Raphael in an old 
curiosity shop mn a Paris slum recalls many a story, no 
less dramatic, of treasure-trove in art, says London Tit 
Bits. 


It is not long since a stolen canvas by Raphael of the 
“Holy Family’ was found in the cottage of an Italian 
peasant, where it was serving the sordid purpose of stop- 
ping a broken window; a Correggio which had vanished 
from the walls of the Dresden gallery, and been lost sight 
of for generations, was recovered from the recesses of a 
Saxon hayloft; and priceless tapestries, designed by Ra- 
phael for Pope Leo X., were rescued from the hands of a 
Paris Jew after he had burnt two of the pieces in order to 
extract the gold and silver contained in their texture. 


Raphael’s pictures, indeed, seem to be peculiarly ill-fated. 
Only a few years ago his “La Belle Jardiniere” was picked 
up at a second hand shop in Paris for forty-four francs. 
His Vatican “Adam and Eve” was found flung aside in 
the corner of a picture dealer’s shop in the Rue St. Lazare, 
by an artist who paid 100 francs for it, and sold it a few 
days later for 80.000. 


For a modest fifty centimes a Parisian art amateur pur- 
chased Raphael's original design for his great picture “La 
Disputa del Sacramento.” for which he would willingly 
have paid twenty thousand times as much. 


More romantic still is the story of the great master’s 
famous picture, “The Massacre of the Innocents,” which 
recently was discovered in the cottage of a poor widow of 
Como. Originally owned by Cardinal Luigi d’Este. it had 
somehow come into the possession of a priest, who had 
paid the equivalent of a sovereign for it, and gave it to 
the Duke Alfonso d'F:ste more than threc centuries ago. 
After the duke’s death the canvas vanished utterly until 
it came so dramatically to light again in the Como cottage. 

Rubens’ famous masterpiece, “The Visitation.” was, a 
few years ago, exchanged by a Paris curiosity dealer for 
two TIouis XV. armchairs and a sixteenth century coffer. 


A fortunate collector discovered among a number of 
canvases exhibited for sale by a secondhand dealer at 
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Montmarte one of Tenier’s finest canvases, which he was 
able to purchase for thirty francs. 

A portrait of Nell Gwyne by Sir Peter Lely was discov- 
ered in singular circumstances at Birmingham by a medical 
man. While attending a patient in a small tenement he 
noticed on the wall of the living room a tattered picture 
of the head and bust of a woman. The frame was worm 
eaten with age; but, despite its torn condition, the picture 
seemed a good one, and it was purchased by the doctor 
for a trifle. He took it away and ultimately sent it to 
be cleaned. 


There was nothing on the canvas to indicate the artist's 
name, but the eyes of the subject bore that peculiar ex- 
pression of tender languishment, blended sweetness and 
drowsiness attempted by no other painter than Lely. 


The Comfortable Eskimo Home 


The movement to modernize the Eskimo by providing 
him with concrete huts in place of his picturesque snow 
“igloos,” as suggested by an official of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, would be the death of the denizen of 
the icy North, in the opinion of Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
the Arctic explorer. Not only is the Eskimo as devoted to 
his age-long habitation as the South Sea Islanders are to 
their traditional garb of flower garlands and fresh smiles, 
but he is far healthier, warmer and more comfortable in 
his domed mansion of snow blocks than he could be in any 
modern house of concrete. 


The statement that the natives of the Prybiloff Islands 
were about to discard their snow huts for modern con- 
crete huts, finding the gales of the Behring sea too strong 
for the former, upon which the story of the intended 
change of Eskimo habits was based, Mr. Stefansson char- 
acterized as too silly for discussion. The explorer, talking 
at his headquarters at the National Geographical Society 
Building in New York, said that the Prybiloff Islanders 
had never lived in snow, but in wooden, huts and that 
further north, where the natives do live in snow houses, 
it would be next to impossible to convert them to any other 
dwelling. 

“Their igloo serves as a home for two or three weeks. 
Then they build a new one. Because it is new it is clean 
and sanitary. It is as warm and comfortable as your 
library. A candle gives as much illumination as three 
electric lights, because of the intense whiteness of the 
snow. The snow-house will stand under any conditions. 
Tn all, the igloo is as comfortable a home as a man could 
wish. 

“The concrete hut, like the wooden hut, must be un- 
comfortable and insanitary. Wherever the natives have 
changed from the snow to the wooden home there has 
followed pneumonia and typhoid and a tremendous in- 


crease in the death rate.” 
@ 


Personals 


Rolland C. Buckley, architect. has established an office at 
412 Essex Building, Minneapolis. Mr. Buckley, who was 
formerly a member of the firm of Buckley & Prins, Minne- 
apolis, architects, spent over eighteen months in govern- 
ment service, being first stationed at Ft. Snelling as Di- 
rector of Military Relief and later transferred to the Avia- 
tion School Bureau Camp Service. His former partner. E. 
Paul Prins, is now associated with the architectural firm 
of Brown & Fraser, 445 Security Building, Minneapollis. 

Herbert Spielman, architect. formerly a member of the 
firm of Samuel Hannaford & Sons, Cincinnati, Ohio, an- 
nounces that he has withdrawn from this organization 


and is now engaged in individual practice of his profession, 
with offices in the Mercantile Library Building, Cincinnati. 
Catalogues, samples and price lists of building materials 
and supplies are desired. 


A new firm has been established in Portland, Oregon, 
in the combination of Jamieson Parker, formerly with A. 
E. Doyle, and Folger Johnson, who before its dissolution 
by his entering war service was a member of the firm of 
Johnson & Mayer. The offices of Johnson & Parker are 
in the United States Bank Building, Portland. 


O. L. Grimes and R. L. Jungling have opened an office 
for the practice of architecture and general engineering 
under the name of Grimes & Jungling, architects and 
engineers, Room 1207, Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
and would like to receive catalogues and samples. 


Flournoy G. Hagan has opened an office in the First 
National Bank Building, Paris, Ky., for the practice of 
architectural and structural engineering, the title of the 
hrm to remain Wm. K. Hagan & Son. Catalogues and 
sainples are ‘requested. 


Gordon Laidlow Smith, Cincinnati, O., recently returned 
from overseas service as Lieutenant of Engineers, and has 
opened an office for architectural practice at 341 Volunteer 
Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. Samples and catalogues are 
desired. 


George R. Callis, Jr.. architect, who before the war was 
located at 55 Knickerbocker Building, Baltimore, Md., has 
opened an office at 611 American Building, Baltimore. He 
also retains his office at Melvin avenue, Catonsville, Ind. 


James E. Casale, architect, announces the removal of 
his office from 569 Fifth Avenue to temporary offices at 
128 East Twenty-eighth Street. After May 1 Mr. Casale 
will be permanently located at 73 East Fifty-second Street. 


Dillon, McLellan & Beadel, architects, announce that 
Arthur Dillon has finished his work on the Federal Divi- 
sion of Rehabilitation and has resumed practice at 149 
Broadway, the Singer Building, New York. 


Mrs. John Wallace Riddle, architect, has been retained 
by the Women’s Roosevelt Memorial Association to pre- 
pare the plans for the restoration of Theodore Roosevelt's 
birthplace, 28 East Twentieth Street. 


Fitch H. Haskell has retired from the firm of Godley & 
Sedgwick. The business will be continued as heretofore 
by Frederick A. Godley and Henry R. Sedgwick at 244 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Guilbert & Betelle, architects, announce the removal of 
their offices on February 1 to new quarters in the Aldine 
Building, 546 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. Entrance: 2 
Lombardy Street. 


Wm. S. Worrall, Jr., architect, announces that he has 
moved his office from the Queensborough Building to 132 
Fourth Street, corner of Jackson Avenue, Long Island 
City, L. I. 

George Lawrence & Co., masons and general contractors, 


have moved from 9 Pleasant Place to 1412 Herkimer 
Street. Brooklyn. 


Alfred C. Bossom announces that he has removed his 
architectural offices from 366 Fifth Avenue to 680 Fifth 
Avenue. 


Louis Stone. formerly of Stone & Wright. Stockton, has 
opened an office in the Albany Block, Oakland, Cal. 


Cass Gilbert was recently elected president 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 


of the 
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News Notes From Various Sources 


The New York State Association of Architects has ap- 
pointed the following Legislative Comnfiittee for the year 
1920: Thomas |. Gleason, chairman, Albany; John H. 
Scheier, N. Y. C.; Alexander Selkirk, Albany; Robert 
North, Buffalo; Edward Loth, Troy; Idward S. Gordon, 
Rochester; Frederick H. Gouge, Ithaca; Gordon Wright, 
Syracuse; Harry Haskell, Elmira; Carl C. Tallman, Au- 
burn; .Harry R. Tiffany, Binghamton, and Addison F. 
Lansing, Watertown. A meeting of the committee has 
been called in the Albany Club, 102. State street, Albany, 
to confer with the State Board for the Registration of 
Architects, for the purpose of discussing the law and its 
proposed amendment. 

* * * 

Fifty thousand dollars, it was recently reported. will 
be the capitalization of the. Housing Corporation of 
Harrisburg, Pa., Chamber of Commerce. The corporation 
will enable prospective homeseekers, who do not have the 
money to build or buy outright, to secure suitable homes 
on easy terms. 

At least $25,000 of the capital stock has already been 
subscribed. It has been decided that the earnings of the 
capital are not to exceed six per cent. 

. . * * * 

The public playground and athletic field which was 
presented to the City of New York by Mrs. Isaac L. 
Rice and family will probably be placed in Pelham Bay 
Park in the Bronx instead of in Central Park, as was 
first suggested. Herts & Robertson, architects for the 
Rice family, appeared before the Board of Estimate and 
stated that the new location was adjacent to salt water 
and therefore would be advantageous for swimming pools 
and aquatic sports. 

x * * 

A plan of contemplating an equal division of net profits 
or net losses annually between the company and its 1200 
employees and containing provisions by which the workers 
may take over control of the business was announced to- 
day by Winship, Boit & Co., owners of the Harvard Kmt- 
ting Mills, engaged in underwear manufacture at Wake- 
field, Mass. The employees, who in recent years have re- 
ceived an annual bonus of 15 per cent, agreed to accept 
the plan. 

* * * 

Stout denial that farmers of the country were in favor 
of the Government retaining control of the railroads was 
made by Oscar FE. Bradfute, president of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau. Federation, who was a member of President 
Wilson’s first industrial conference. 

Mr. Bradfute said the only farmers’ organization asso- 
ciated with the American [*ederation of Labor is the 
Farmers’ Equity Association of the Northwest. 

; * * * 

Problems relating to increased production through shop 
industrial training and the questions of arbitration, con- 
ciliation and collective bargaining were discussed at the 
twentieth annual meeting of the National Civic Federa- 
tion. That labor is opposed to compulsory arbitration and 
will resent any attempt to interfere with the right to strike 
was the view taken by Samuel Gompers. 

* * * 


The Harvard Corporation announces an increase of 
20 per cent in salaries of all members of the teaching 
staff except those in the law school and the gradu- 
ate school of business administration. In these two 
schools the salary basis is considerably higher than in other 


departments of the university. The increase is retroactive 


to January 1 last. 
* x* * 

Payments of $5,100,815 to pensioners of the steel in- 
dustry since 1911 are recorded in the ninth annual report 
of the United States Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund. 
‘The average age of pensioners is 65.6 years, their aver- 
age period of service 30.32 years and the average monthly 
pension $21.55. Active pensioners on January 1 were 
2940. 

* * x 

Building of new homes to solve the house famine and 
the expansion of business are being retarded because the 
administration insists on keeping building material at the 
bottom of the preferred list for car accommodation, ac- 
cording to the Dow service daily building reports. 

* * * 


An important part of the proceeds of the new French 
loan will be applied to the retirement of paper in circu- 
lation. This will be one of the essential features of the 
Government’s plan to improve the financial situation of 
France, the Associated Press is able to say. 

% * * 

Judge Gary announces: 

“The wage rates of day labor at the manufacturing 
plants of the Steel Corporation have been increased about 
10 per cent, to become effective February 1. Other rates 
will be equitably adjusted.” 

* * * 

Republican members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee in conference agreed informally to favor 
legislation authorizing the Treasury to extend additional 
credits of $50,000,000 to certain European countries for 
food relief. 

* * * 

War powers of the Government have been reinvoked 
for the commandeering of 72,500 tons of open hearth 
steel rails for use by the Railroad Administration in 
building up steel rail stocks of the railroads. 

* * * 

A conference of Scandinavian Cabinet Ministers will be 
held early in February at Christiania. 

The question of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark joining 
the I.ecague of Nations is to be considered. 

* * * 

“We are sliding down the scale on which the German 
mark and the Austrian crown occupy the lowest degrees, 
the Russian ruble being reckoned as zero,” says “L’Echo 
de Paris.” 

* * * 
The number of unemployed persons in Berlin at the 


end of the war was 62,000. The following year the total 


rose to 187.300, but in January of this vear it fell again 
to 59,000. 
ak * * 

By a vote of 75 to 24, the House appropriated $1,000,000 
to guard the liquor in the 800-odd bonded warehouses in 
this country, amounting to 69,000,000 gallons. 

ak ae % 


Approximately 5000 acres of public land on the Sho- 
shone, Wyoming. irrigation project will be opened to 
entry March 13, Secretary Lane announced. 

* x * 


An extensive survey of living costs in the principal 
cities of the country will be started by the Department 
of Labor. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


The Farmer’s Relation to Our 
National Well-Being 


O get down at once to first principles, man must be 

supplied with food before he can indulge in the culti- 
vation of his loftier ambitions. Without physical life. 
mental processes cease to exist. Without physical sus- 
‘tenance, the body dies and there is, as far as those of 
the earth now know, nothing more to build upon. In 
the large, therefore, and with our ever-increasing popu- 
lation, it is necessary that food production be propor- 
tionately augmented. and to augment food production 
means at the same time to increase the power and 
well-being of the farmer. 

When one reflects on the vast extent to which we 
are dependent upon the good will and the good work 
of the farmers, it is amazing that matters pertaining to 
farm life should be permitted to drift in the placid 
stream of indifference. There has been developed an 
attitude among city folk that farm life is a primitive 
kind of existence and one so different from what indus- 
trial workers know, as to merit, apparently, apathy if 
not actual scorn. This is, on the face of it, absurd, and 
it is only through a narrow outlook and a misinterpre- 
tation of facts that such beliefs have been able to take 
root. 

If this country is to thrive and. be the sturdy, vital 
power that we see in our visions, it is not enough 
that it shall not be hungry. Its food must nourish and 
its resources must be conserved. This means that 
every possible facility and encouragement must be 
given to the farmer, that immense group of citizens 
who are at the very source of our strength and well- 
being as a nation. 

At the present time there is a conspicuous shortage 
of farm labor, and a consequent diminution in food pro- 
duction in many of the Eastern States. Farmers state 
that they contemplate leaving their farms or curtailing 
the acreage under cultivation because of the labor scar- 
city in these rural districts. One farmer sees nothing 
for it but to “raise only what we need for our own 
use and let the other fellows look out for themselves.” 
Farm help has been lured to the city by the promise 
of short hours, high wages and the hope of a good 
time. 

Meantime it is reported that Chicago is filling in 
Lake Michigan for miles and that New York is pour- 
ing millions of tons of soil into the East River, the 
purpose in both instances being to provide more space 
for the constantly increasing population of each of these 
great cities. If there is reason to doubt this, it never- 
theless serves to emphasize the fact that there are too 
many people in these and other large cities, while 
there are not enough in the rural sections of the United 
States. Throughout the country is a great acreage of 
untilled land the cultivation of which would feed mil- 
lions of people. This land lies idle while these mil- 
lions of people eke out a bare existence, and the cry 
is always for more foodstuffs. 


The best thing to induce a general and genuine 
back-to-the-farm) movement would be an active and 
continuous betterment of the farm with reference to 
facilities for convenience and comfort in the daily life 
of the farmer. There is nothing inherent in the land 
where farms now are to prevent the installation of such 
comfort-giving things as are to. be found in larger com- 
munities. Those who look sneeringly upon the mental 
stature of the farmer may note with consternation that 
the farmer is giving up his homestead and moving to 
the city, prompted by that same mentality. Unless 
something is done this country may be faced with the 
necessity of importing foodstuffs and wasting the very 
power that has made for our present national strength. 


One of the suggestions made will have a wider in- 
fluence than would at first be apparent: The American 
Land Service points out that there are thousands of 
young men and women seasonal workers, such as 
teachers, students and those employed in various trades, 
whose vacation periods dovetail with the agricultural 
seasons. The busy season in the country is in Sum- 
mer: in the city, Summer ts the slack season, the or- 
ganization points out. 


It is planned to take these workers to the country in 
units. They will be housed in a large house or camp 
in the center of farming districts, and will be delivered 
to the various farms in the morning by motor truck. 
They will be gathered up the same way in the evening. 
The day’s work will be limited to eight hours, except 
in case of emergency. 


The organization calls attention to the fact that the 
efficiency of city workers on farms was demonstrated 
during the war. Hundreds of them learned then the 
advantage of a few weeks’ outdoor life in the country. 

The important point here is not even mentioned. 
The gain lies not so much in the temporary relief that 
these people will afford, but it does lie in the inter- 
community of interests that may logically be expected 
to arise. There will almost inevitably result a mutual 
respect and understanding, and the city people will 
doubtless avail of the opportunity to introduce such 
aspects of city life as may be adaptable to farm con- 
ditions and conducive to the greater comfort of those 
affected. 

Another idea suggests itself. It is well recognized 
that most of the immigrant labor entering this country 
stagnates in the large Eastern port cities, and, while not 


‘having any preconceived preference for one locality 


over another, is simply dumped by the shipping com- 
panies on an over-supplied market. It would be too 
Utopian to expect these companies to carry the immi- 
grants further West, but it would undoubtedly be an 
interesting experiment to make it one of the conditions 
of citizenship to serve an apprenticeship of, say, two 
years, on a farm or in a district of a certain small maxi- 
muni population. To do this would, however, require 
the close co-operation of the Government, for if it 
directs people where to live it should in a sense assume 
responsibility for providing the details. With all the 
ramifications that this presents, there are few things 
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more important to be done on a large scale such as 
the Government might do. There are certain things 
to be said for the scheme despite the abstacles sug- 
gested and despite the obloquy attaching to Govern- 
ment performance. 

These immigrants, who congregate in overcrowded 
sections of large cities, are most of them from the 
peasant classes of Europe and would be more contented 
in the free out-of-doors than hampered as they now 
are by the limitations of the unaccustomed slum house. 

With such a plan in progress the rise of anarchistic 
propaganda is greatly reduced. Conditions are more 
tolerable. Men are placed where there is demand for 
just the service they are qualified to give, and are 
eliminated from circles where their presence is un- 
graciously tolerated for lack of a closer analysis of 
the problem and action thereon. It is likely that once 
so settled the foreign laborer will be slow to filter into 
larger cities. He will more likely get his brethren 
on the other side to join him in his rural quarters. 
Then, with a manageable number of foreigners in a 
comfortably appointed community, the problem of 
Americanization will be infinitely simpler of solution 
than the present undistributed masses of immigrants, in 
their unspeakable quarters, can permit. 

With the benefits of increased farm labor, the scat- 
tering of our overcrowded centers, and a closer Ameri- 
canization of incoming foreigners, together with all 
the corollary benefits, such a procedure as that sug- 
gested 1s not to be despised. 

The foundation of our industrial organization harks 
back in the last analysis to the farm and its products. 
If these could be adjusted, other difficulties would 
inevitably diminish, and if in the carrying forward of 
this end there could also be accomplished a scattering 
of overcrowded people from their present centers, 
benefits would be doubled all along the line. 


There cannot be too much reiteration on the subject 
of the importance of the farmer and the necessity for 
making his environment as attractive as possible. <A 
group of Middle Western architects have sponsored 
a movement for beter farm buildings, but it is neces: 
sary for everybody to do some hard thinking on this 
topic. Better farm buildings mean increased produc- 
tion; increased production means reduced prices; re- 
duced prices mean stability and prosperity in the 
ranks and files of the citizenry. Does it therefore not 
seem that to achieve these ends there should be a 
well-directed and earnest effort, a long pull and a 
strong pull on the part of architects? 


Increased Production Convention 


Seeing in increased production a means of restor- 
ing normal business and price conditions, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States will make its 
eighth annual meeting, to be held at Atlantic City 
April 2 and 29, an “Increased Production Convention.” 

This subject is considered of such importance that 
in working out a program for the meeting every topic 
will be considered from this viewpoint. Lack of pro- 
duction is one of the chief causes of the high cost 
of living and costs cannot be reduced until more goods 
are put on the market. The present is a seller’s and 
not a buyer’s market. Prices have been forced up by 
competitive bidding. This in turn has made necessary 
unusual wage increases, with a still further rise in 
manufacturing and production costs. 


The general subject of increased production has been 
divided up in the program for the convention into sub- 


subjects. The first to be taken up will be the Govern- 
ment in relation to production. Under this heading 
will be considered anti-trust legislation and taxation. 
Business of every kind is keenly interested at this 
time in. the situation with respect to taxation, espe- 
cially in the subject of excess profits taxes, against 
which there has been general complaint. 

The second general subject to be taken up will be 


transportation in relation to production. This will 
include both land and water transportation. One of 
the chief causes of low production just now, as 


The American Architect has frequently pointed out, ts 
the general shortage of railroad equipment. One 
authority estimates that the country is short at least 
200,000 box cars, and all lines of industry have felt 
that shortage. 

International finance and its relation to world pro- 
duction has a prominent place on the program. This 
subject will be discussed both from the financier’s and 
the business man’s point of view. Lack of means of 
financing European industries is a decided factor in 
retarding production in many of the countries of 
Europe. 

One general session of the convention will be given 
over to agriculture in relation to production. Here 
will be presented for discussion the part of the Gov- 
ernment, the farmer and the business man in agriculture. 

Another important general subject will be the rela- 
tion of labor to production. This will be approached 
from the two sides: the employe’s viewpoint being pre- 
sented by a representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the employer’s by a business man. 


Besides the general sessions there will be held group 
meetings, divided as along the great divisions of in- 
dustry. In these meetings the subject of increased 
production will be the main topic discussed. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon a subject so 
important to the welfare of our country. 


Credit Expansion or Production 


In its review of current economic conditions, the 
National City Bank of New York says: “The question 
of credit expansion ts directly related to industrial 
costs and to the endless cycle of wage and price ad- 
vances. The cycle calls continually for more credit, 
and if the supply is to be provided indefinitely the 
‘dollar’ in which wages are paid will continue to 
depreciate in purchasing power, and the whole indus- 
trial and financial situation will become more and more 
hopelessly confused. It would seem that we have gone 
far enough in this direction for everybody to see that 
there is nothing to be gained for honest industry by 
going farther. There is no advantage to the wage- 
earner in reducing the currency of the United States 
to mere stage money, which has no definite command 
over the goods he wants to buy, or in having the 
industrial structure lifted up on a vast pyramid of 
credit which will sooner or later collapse as all like 
pyramids have in the past. 


“When this is understood it will be seen that a reso- 
lute stand must be made against increasing the volume 
of loans, compelling such a restriction of new under- 
takings and such a lowering of costs as will enable the 
business of the country to be done without further 
credit expansion. If the people will set themselves to 
increasing production and paying their debts the whole 
situation will rapidly improve, but there is no pros- 
pect for easier money except as this policy is pursued 
and the price level lowered.” 
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\ The — of Limestone 


Its Transition From the Quarries in Indiana to Placement in the Completed Building 
By GeorceE Bancs McGraTu 


RCHITECTS and builders as well as lay- found that man has done his part exceedingly well. 
men fall into the easy habit of considering A prominent contractor who has used limestone 
as commonplace many of the standard prod- from Indiana quarries in his building operations for 
ucts empioyed in building construction. All too a quarter of a century was asked if there was plenty 





HYDRAULIC STRIPPING IN QUARRY 


often they little know the story which lies behind more stone where that came from. He looked up 
the origin and production processes which bring the in surprise and said: 

material to market. Now and then there is a touch “{ am sure I dont know. I never thought of 
of Nature’s wonderful hand hidden in the things that.” 


which the buiider employs, and frequently it is also And when he was to!d that the deposit of such 
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TYPICAL LIMESTONE QUARRY SCENE. QUARRY AT BED. 
FORD, INDIANA. STEAM CHANNELERS AT WORK 


stone which has been utilized for building purposes 
for upward of a quarter of a century constituted a 
solid sheet 60 miles long, 20 miles wide and 80 feet 
thick, equivalent to something like eighteen billion 
tons, his surprise was great. Further surprise was 
manifested when the information was advanced that 
in some years 30,000 carloads had been shipped, 
making in the aggregate a train 250 miles long, 
carrying a load of two billion and forty million 
pounds, approximating 12,000,000 cubic feet in bulk. 


The mechanical processes which produce the 
stone, from the solid sheets in the quarries to the 
regularly shaped rectangular blocks preparatory to 
milling, and that fabricate and fashion it ready for 
its place in the building, seem little known to archi- 
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QUARRY SCENE. 
TANGULAR BLOCKS OF LIMESTONE 


BREAKING OUT TWELVE-TON 


REC. 


tects and buiders in general. ‘That stone exists 
which is capable of ready response to sawing, mill- 
ing and shaping operations by modern mechanical 
appliances is a revelation to many. Great progress 
has been made in mechanical methods of operation 
and some of these processes of production will here 
he briefly explained and tlustrated. 


Considering quarrying operations, the over-burden 
is removed or ‘‘stripped” by hydraulic pressure as 
The stream of 


shown in one of the lustrations. 





TURNING OVER “CUT” IN QUARRY AFTER BEING CUT 
OR CHANNELLED BY CHOPPING OR CHANNELING 
MACHINE 


water is directed so as to undermine the earth sec- 
tions. The rock sections are drilled and lightly 
blasted away, steam shovels transfering the debris. 


The sheet or “floor” of limestone proper is then 
cut or channeled into strips by power channeling or 
chopping machines which cut a narrow and deep 
channel through the stone. <A ‘“‘key block” is first 
removed on the principle of extracting a plug from 
a watermelon and the blocks quarried until a face 
is secured, when a long channeled section is turned 
on its side by use of steel wire cables operated from 
large derricks, after which movement the section 
is drilled and broken into mill blocks ready for rais- 
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ing from the quarry pit to the freight cars above, for 
transportation to the local mills or to the sawing 
and fabricating mills of the cut stone trade through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

Some of the blocks are roughed off or “scabbled”’ 
to square them into regular shape and save freight 
charges to distant points on excess material. This 
work is done on power scabbling machines especially 
designed for this purpose. 

At the sawing mills the blocks are sawn in various 
ways. The gang saws, consisting of a series of 
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cient piece of mechanism, standing about 6 feet 6 
inches in diameter, with cutting teeth of black dia- 
monds. This saw, traveling at an average speed 
of two miles per minute, actually cuts its way 
through the solid stone at an average rate of from 
6 to 8 inches per minute. 

It is in the planing, turning and milling of the 
stone that many unusual operations are performed 
considering that it is natural stone and not wood 
that the too’s treat. 


~ 


INTERIOR OF MILL, SHOWING PLANER BATTERY 


steel blades which ride an abrasive consisting of 
Ottawa sand and water, are probably the most popu- 
lar and maintain an average cut of about six inches 
per hour. Wire band saws are sometimes used for 
sawing blocks into extra thick slabs. 

The diamond drag saw is used for making fast 
single cuts. The cutting teeth are set with com- 
mercial black diamonds and water free of sand 1s 
used. These saws obtain a cutting speed of from 
30 to 40 inches per hour. 

The circular diamond saw is employed largely 
for end cuts or jointing and is a wonderfully eff- 


Finely membered mouldings are produced on the 
planers, the steel cutting tools of which stand still, 
the stone being braced on platens which travel at 
the rate of from 25 to 30 feet per minute against 
the stone, with a reverse speed about double that. 
On a majority of the planers both top and side tools 
can be utilized simultaneously, and some of the 
larger machines carry two platens, producing two 
mouldings and using four cutting tools at the same 
time. 

An unique invention is the circular planer de- - 
vised for cutting circular mouldings. 
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VIEW OF STONE GANG-SAW. ON THE GRATING ALBOVE 
IS PLACED OTTAWA SAND, USED AS AN ABRASIVE, 
THE SAWS NOT BEING PROVIDED WITH TEETH 


Turning lathes of various sizes are employed, 
from the little fellow engaged in turning out small 
balusters to his giant brother credited with mono- 
lithic columns over 33 feet in height and of pro- 
portional girth. Column bases, balls and the like 
are also turned on the lathes and the bases shaped 
by a powerful cutting machine termed a “header,” 
which moves against the stone to be treated. 


Small circular carborundum saws are used to 
some extent and, while limited in size and much 
smaller than the circular diamond saws, still find 
their valuable place in the economy of the medern 
stone mill. 


While it is possible to produce Indiana limestone 
from its resting place in Nature’s own laboratory 





“CARVING PILASTER CAPITOL. CARVER IS USING 
HAMMER 
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and instail it in the building, performing all opera- 


tions by machinery, it should not be assumed that 
the stone cutter as an artisan and the carver as an 
artist have been altogether replaced by tools which 
mind the somewhat mysterious power of electricity 
and steam. Both the cutter and the carver enjoy 
their rightful place in the industry and both perform 
functions beyond the ken of any machine, although 
both these operatives in a majority of instances em- 
ploy successfully an air-driven tool which succeeds 
the o:d hand mallet. Of late there has been some- 
thing of a revival of hand-cut finishes which highly 
complement the economy and efficiency of the mod- 
ern mechanical devices and promise here and there 
to add something more of “the affectionate touch 
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PLACING STONE IN LATHE FROM WHICH MONOLITHIC 
COLUMN IS TO BE TURNED 


of the hand of man” to the nation’s architecture in 
stone. 

Stone was undoubtedly the bui'ding material fur- 
nished by Nature of which man first made use. 
When the various “Ages” marking man’s civiliza- 
tion were named, we find the “Stone Age” as the 
earliest. And Nature has so abundantly supplied 
man with this durable material of construction 
that, although quarries have been opened and 
worked down through the ages, there still remains 
sufficient in store to supply his needs through cen- 
turies vet to come. Let us treat this ancient ma- 
terial with respect; let us build well with it, that 
the future may view our work with satisfaction. 
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Fire Protection for Schools 


Part I1I—Means of Egress 
By H. W. Forster 


HE fatuous faith of the majority of school 

authorities and laymen in the life-saving 
power of outside fire escapes is a constant source 
of wonder and pain to the student of fire protec- 
tion for schools. Some escapes are wide and prop- 
erly railed; the stairs have an easy pitch; access to 
them is direct; they lead to the ground; they are 
located opposite blank walls or pass windows pro- 
tected with metal frames and wired glass; they 
are a valuable means of egress if used. The large 
majority of fire escapes, however, are a delusion; 
they may prove death-traps. Narrow, steep, 
reached by climbing over window sills, terminating 
many feet from the ground, passing windows out 
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of which flames are likely to pour, never used at 
times of drill, they are a monument to the ignor- 
ance of the authorities and the selling ability of 
the manufacturers. An outside fire escape on a 
school building is generally an admission of the 
inadequacy of normal exit facilities. 

A one-story school, such as that shown in Figure 
4, has ideal egress facilities. No group life loss 1s 
possible under such conditions. The conditions in 
the Collinwood School, shown in Figure 5. where 
175 lives were lost, were similar to the present sit- 
uation in thousands of our schools. Each school 
problem needs careful study to the end that ade- 
quate egress facilities may be provided and that 
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these facilities may be promptly and intelligently 
used. 

Building construction, height, enclosure of stairs 
and provision of automatic sprinklers all have a 
bearing on the amount of stair capacity that a build- 
ing requires. The preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee on Safety to Life of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, to be found in the 1919 Pro- 
ceedings, is the forerunner of an ultimate practical 
plan for adjusting the egress requirements to’the 
building with due regard to its structural and pro- 
tective conditions. 

Fundamentals of Good Egress.—It should be pos- 
sible to empty a school building of ordinary height 


THE FEATURES OF THIS 
BUILDING ARE: 
TWO WAYS OF EXIT FROM 


EVERY ROOM; IN MOST CASES 
DOORS OPEN DIRECTLY TO 
TO THE OUTSIDE, THERE ARE 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB; NO 
VERTICAL FLUES TO ADD TO 
RAPID SPREAD OF FIRE AND 
NO OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPES 
TO CREATE A FALSE IDEA OF 
SAFETY. 


THIS TYPE OF SCHOOL HOUSE 
IS NOW GENERALLY CON- 
CEDED TO RE THE SAFEST 
WHICH CAN RE ERECTED. 


NEW 
BOARD 


YORK. 


and ordinary construction in not more than three 
minutes; two are preferable. Elements that need 
consideration are: 

(a) An alarm system for prompt notifica- 
tion of fire or of drill. 

-(b) Proper individual room aisles to admit 
of quick marshaling of children. 

(c) Adequate door or doors to corridors, to 
inside stairs directly, to other rooms, or to out- 
side towers or escapes. 

(d) Sufficiently wide, straight, unobstructed 
corridors. 

(e) Stairs ample as regards number and of 
proper width, handrails, preferably enclosures. 
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and separation to protect against smoke block- 
ing all stairs. 


(f) Direct exit from stairs to outside, with- 
out forcing pupils to enter lower halls. 


(g) Special egress facilities for auditorium, 
gymnasiums, lecture rooms, and other points 
Where large numbers of persons congregate. 


(h) Carefully planned and frequently held 
egress drills. 
It should be borne in mind that in many cases 
school houses serve the purpose of community cen- 
ters and are used for public meetings. 





Alarm Systems.—Alt school buildings, with the 
possible exception of small one-story structures, 
should be provided with a dependable means for 
giving prompt alarm at time of fire. In small 
buildings of more than one story a vertical rod 
from basement to top floor, provided with an oper- 
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FIG, 5. LAKEVIEW SCHOOL, COLLINWOOD, OHIO. FIRST 
FLOOR PLAN FROM THE FRONT. COMPARE MEASURE. 
MENTS AND ARRANGEMENT OF VESTIBULE, WHERE 
173 CHILDREN PERISHED, WITH CONDITIONS IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY 


ating handle at each floor and connected to one or 
more large gongs, will answer. In larger and more 
complicated buildings, however, it is necessary to 
use electrical systems. Gongs should be so located 
that they can be heard plainly in every portion of 
the building, and one signal station for every 
twelve rooms is a fair standard, although this will, 
of course, be varied according to arrangement. 


Thermostats. — Approved thermostatic (auto- 
matic) fire alarm systems operate on a moderately 
rapid increase in temperature. Such systems are 
similar in action to an automatic sprinkler system, 
but lack the extinguishing feature. Probably for 
this reason their installation has been limited to 
cases where there has been a keen interest in fire 





protection, but where funds were not available for 
the installation of automatic sprinkler systems. 

Sprinkler Alarms—Where automatic sprinkler 
systems are installed fire alarms can be automatic- 
ally given by means of a water flow alarm valve 
connected to gongs throughout the building. This 
is probably the most efficient fire alarm system de- 
vised, as the starting of the fire, operation of 
sprinkler head to extinguish it and the sounding of 
alarm are almost simultaneous. 

Individual Room Exits —lIn the opinion of many 
good judges, all class rooms, laboratories, etc., 
should preferably have two exits, one leading to 
the corridor or to an inside stairway directly, and 
the other to a similar stairway, a fire tower, an 
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FIG. 6. STANDARD OUTSIDE STAIRS AS RECOMMENDED 
BY NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


outside escape, or an adjoining room from which 
a second means of egress can be reached. On the 
other hand, some are inclined to think that the 
single exit in buildings of good construction has 
an advantage from the viewpoint of maintaining 
discipline in time of panic. 
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In many cities portable one-room school units 
are in use, and these frequently are provided with 
but one exit. which is generally used to connect 
them to the main building. A separate outside exit 
should be provided. 

School basements, especially where basement 
rooms are used as class rooms, should have exits 
leading directly to the outside. 

Corridors—One acceptable rule regarding cor- 
ridor widths is 8 feet for a building having eight 
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FIG. 7. SMOKEPROOF STAIR TOWERS 


class rooms on a floor, and one foot more or less 
for every two rooms above or below this figure. 
The corridors should not terminate in dead ends. 


Stairways should preferably be located at all 
turns or ends of corridors. Sloping floors or ramps 
should be avoided where possible and, if necessary, 
their pitch should not exceed one foot in eight. 

All openings which ‘subject corridors to serious 
exposure, such as windows overlooking combus- 
tible roofs or doors communicating with labora- 


tories, wood-working rooms and other hazardous 
places, should be protected by wired glass in metal 
sash or by fire doors. 


Larger Meeting Rooms.—The necessity of ade- 
quate means of egress from auditoriums, gymna- 
siums, lecture rooms, laboratories, or other places 
of general assembly is evident. Where not lo- 
cated on the ground floor, there ordinarily should 
be separate exits leading directly to the outside. 
Doors should open outward and be kept clear of 
chairs and other ob:éects. 


NUMBER OF STAIRWAYS 


The stairway arrangement of every school, old or 
new, should meet the fundamental rule of at least 
two ways of egress being available from any class 
or assembly room. The arrangements should be 
such that there is only a remote chance of both 
exits being cut off by smoke or fire at the same 
time. The more common arrangement, of course, 
is to have two stairs connected with the same cor- 
ridor into which, in turn, all rooms open. If two 
such stairs are fairly close together, they cannot be 
properly considered separate means of egress un- 
less enclosed in fire-resistive or fire-retarding par- 
titions equipped with smoke-proof doors. 


Account must be taken of the possibility of one 
stairway at least being blocked by fire or smoke, 
the other or others being called on to provide ade- 
quate egress under those conditions. 


It is commonly assumed that a standard 4-foot or 
5-foot inside stair will pass in drill formation 120 
pupils per minute, or 60 in each of the two lines. 
To be conservative, this figure should be reduced 
to about 45 per minute per file past a given point. 


Stairway Construction. — Measured between 
handrails, the width of stairways should never be 
less than 2 feet and never more than 5 feet unless 
intermediate handrails are provided. In new con- 
struction the best practice is to have the stairs 4 
feet wide. Stairways should preferably be incom- 
bustible, and should be kept absolutely free from 
obstruction. 


The stairway plan should be simple, and stairs 
should be of uniform width throughout their length. 
Winding stairs should never be permitted. 


Handratls—Handrails should be provided at 
both sides of all stairways and also at intermediate 
points where more than one double column of pu- 
pils is to be accommodated. Ends of rails should 
be curved to prevent pupils running into them. Bal- 
ustrades should be at least 3 feet high. 

Fire Escapes—Adequate exit in new buildings 
should preferably be secured without resorting to 
fire escapes. On many existing buildings, how- 
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FIG, 8. 
AND COST AS BUILDING SHOWN IN) FIG. 9. 


METAL 


ever, fire escapes are necessary because of the in- 
adequacy of the inside stairways. 

Fire escape stairways should extend to the 
ground. Where for any reason it is not possible 
to continue the stair to the ground, a counteroval- 
anced section 1s necessary as shown in Fig. 6. 


Smoke proof Towers—The Philadelphia Fire 
Tower in its various modifications provides the 
safest means yet devised of egress from upper 
floors of buildings. The stairway 1s cut off from 
the building by tire walls and fire 
doors, making it impossible for either 
smoke or flames to enter the tower. 
(See Figure 7.) 

Such towers can serve every nor- 
mal stairway need in all save ex- 
tremely cold climates. Scores of 
schools in North Carolina have only 
smokeproof tower stairs. 

Doers and Gates——Had the one 
bolted door of the patr of doors at 
the foot of the Co'linwood School 
stairs been open, the children might 
have passed through to safety. All 
doors provided should be adequate 
for the number of occupants and. 
with the possible exception of indi- 
vidua! classroom doors and doors on 
fre walls, should swing with the 
travel. Doors should never be bolted 
during school hours except by means 
of approved panic bolts. 

Gates should be avoided wherever 


FIG. 9, 


BRICK AND WOOD-JOISTED SCHOOL BUILDING. SAME PLAN 
INTERIOR CONSTRUC- 
TION OF WOOD, WOODEN CORNICES AND CEILINGS OF STAMPED) 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


e 
: 


possible. If absolutely necessary, 
they should be locked open during 
school hours. 

Horisontal [gress—tIn planning 
new school buildings of large area, 
these should be sub-divided by one or 
more approved fire walls. Even in 
old buildings it is occasionally advan- 
tageous to install such walls. Some- 
times existing walls can be improved 
to serve this ‘purpose. Where build- 
ings are thus sub-divided the first con- 
cern at time of fire should be to get 
the children through the fire wall out 
of the section in which the fire is lo- 
cated and into the section which 1s 
safe. 

Signs and Lighting.—Red and white 
exit signs, with letters at least 5 inches 
high and illuminated at night, should 
be placed over all stairways and doors 
leading directly to the outside. Fxit 
signs should not be omitted over doors 
leading from roofs and basements. Secondary 
egress signs for classrooms, auditoriums, labora- 
tories, etc., may be advisabe in larze schools. 

In order to simplify instructions, all stairways 
and outside ex.t doors can be numbered and these 
numbers used for drill and other purposes. 

The current for exit lights should preferably be 
obtained from a system separate from that ordi- 
narily used for lighting purposes. It is also well 
to provide auxiliary gas lights for use in case the 
electric service is interrupted. 





BUILDING. 
BURN IN CONSTRUCTION; MAINTENANCE COSTS AT A MINIMUM. 
DEPRECIATION NEGLIGIBLE \ 


SCHOOL NOTHING TO 
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Soundproof Floors and Partitions 


Civilized schoolhouse construction now includes sound-deadening 
as a necessity second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for pupil and teacher. - 


CABOT’S QUILT 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, decay-proof, vermin-proof, 
and fire-resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and Special Book on Schoolhouse Deadening 
sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


ere School, Kansas City Cabot’s Shingle Stains, Old Virginia White and Tints, Sacks and 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s ‘ Quilt Brick Stains, Conservo Wood Preservative, Waterproofings, etc. 5-3 
Charles A Smith, Architect, Kansas City, Mo. 








TUDOR-STONE 


and its Parallel with texture and craftsmanship are the 


Color Colors of Tudor-Stone. They are all nature's 
colors, not the added pigments of artificial products, 
but colors such as nature produces. Both fixed and 
weathering colors are available and our service 1s 
always ready to explain what Tudor-Stone can do. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 


Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue. New York 
CHICAGO 


MADEN 


mea eA MUM ET OAUTH Se PRT 
1A TUITE eT TPR) = - 


Proof a aqainst Tine Wear.W. W ater-F ire. 


In a Class by Itself for Exacting Requirements 


PYRAMID STRUCTURAL SLATE 


Wherever work calls for imperishable slabs of tough, non-absorbent, 
non-expanding, non-contracting, fire-proof, economical material, there 
is but one answer—Structural Slate. 


Write for the first of a series of chapters on Structural Slate— its 
origin, sources, characteristics, surfaces, finishes and uses. Prepared 
by The Structural Service Bureau of Philadelphia in co-operation with 


the Slate Industry. 
MAILED UPON REQUEST 


The STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL PENNSYLVANIA 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quuted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to 
afford an accurate review of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge 
of the cxact state of the market as to items quoted, but will also present a basis to judge conditions as affecting correlating materials.: 


—a a rr a en Sa oe es, — = De owe é Fai ase ee State re) 








New York Chicago San Franciseo Seattle Birmingham 
BRICK : 
COMMGl Vetke nia iee cen eee e eee ee eae heer aretaeeeeress $30.45 $14.00 $16.00 $20.00 28.00 
Pace “WEICK tec ok 6. Cees She REE ERR SA EE ee EG pene Seow an ees 55.00 to 60.00 {30.00 to 40.00150.00 to 55.00 70.00 45.00 
BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
3 in., per sq. fl. seetcce eed Sedat ile Sate eit ard wee ware wares 0.13 GOs Ho. eee O1014-  -daeawd 
in., per sq. Pe eens ene cwaaty Ce lGed Wee es Oded aleweaveea 0.15 0.11 |  V.... 0.10 | yo... 
W alt coping (single slant): 
Bin., per lim. ft... eee cece eee eee eee eee eee e eee eee 0.16 O22 -> |) “eee, ch scateue? Gz 
12 im., per ft. ..ccre eee e ccc cece cere eee ees ss rcarnie, Seavera 0.26% Os3S0 °c ON eek 0.32 
18 ans Per TS 2icetastotee tees ease tew esas eee eee SS 0.54 O66, | -wseee tf “Seaaia 0.52 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of coping 
the same size) 
CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags)... 3.40 3.25 3.63 4.25 4.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar iron, refined grade ..... wir tiota Neate ON eagieeaeee 6 ck hee | IA CCR TN QE ee ee et 
Bar iron, double. rehined ns oaet eens eecke cee evexeosacetel -keve os |) <eteae  weevs- P tawen ‘ Ootus 
Soft Steel: bars vc6s55 6486. deG Ska Riu ees ok be eR Oe eee ees 2.62 to 4.52 Gucac~ whi ota. | Beers 4.00 
Shapes: 1252s abhenines tes eGncueeotieeleisea tes ee coat en 2I2 tO Ac27 | Seeee- EM Sxeeare b-, -aiead saat 
GLASS 
(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets .............- 75% 77%: |i! warts “We geees th <waaee 
Single strength, B quality ........ 0. cece cece cence eee ecenees 75% 77% ~—idL lc wes 83% | a... 
Double strength, A quality .......cc es cc ewer reser eee ne ecces 77% 79% blk ee 83% |  ..... 
Double strength, B quality 2... ... 2. cece cece eee reece eene 79% FOGG. fl, tee | ME Re glans 
GYPSUM 
Plaster board: 
CIR2OR 6 SW EOE shah OES MO RD Meee teense es wires §  ~geacce a Aen Goad. te th6on6 
QT XABK Vo chk HORE ERE YEE ROE Seas eee oes 0.45 |  ..... ‘ A 1 CaN eo ees 
DOI ashe 3 ew a is oe Ode BRS Se a We ae ee ae Se 0.28 O24 | ‘vmease of  ‘erererece 0.40 
S2KSOK ORs Sb 4G casi K De ae SRS Oe Hh Rees 0.29 O26. | <eercn O56 Fo Sates 
S2K50K 14 owe srce da N hee hee CES weed ee ae KER e TR EO Ee O35; ji) “weeee, (4i’  Weeeeec Al <esewss 0 “amacts 
Plaster blocks: 
2 in. solid, 12x30, per sq. ft........- sce cee ee cree c erences 0.13 O12 kee : 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, DEF 60: Att wees etead es eat 0.13 OS. oe eee: Smeets |]; rere 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft........ cee cece cee weer ec eeee 0.14 Osi I Seo eet. «6 | en 
6 in, hollow, 12x30," pers. fis ccc eae eee coer ewe eisai 0.2134 G20>- i -gkoee, We heen. MW eeiex 
HOLLOW TILE 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft............ sees eee eee 98.80-111.10 | 1... 80.00 wee fn es 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. tte wicon sans lees ames oe 148 20-165.10 110.00 108.00 105.00 112.00 
4x12x12 partitions, per: 1,000 sd. {tic cxaisehas noes ews 166 70-185.70) 118.00 125.00 120.00 126.00 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. Pics vase gare caer 222.30-247.60 162.20 154.50 170.00 168.00 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. Pees Coe eet eae ees. |) ) > %a Satie 271.10 222.50 230.00 224 00 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 a Pie ete ote ta cette: ° ee SS 272.70 27600 WP -iceteetes” ll 9 matics 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 PSs Sela eh Oh ee ce ee Aree” 1, eeeek 91600: |. Sess ill) tone J wees 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 ‘sq. Gor ees er ees 92.60-103.20 73.80 108.00 | ¢eee58 “Fo 9 wedes 
LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand.............. sees e eee eee eee, 18.00 to 20.00117.00 to 18.00 20.00 14550 | deeb 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand..............- cece eee ee eee eee 15.00 to 18.00}17.00 to 1800 20005 |) awheee | . seed, 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand........ bites dd cutee een eee 15.00 to 18.00/17.00 to 1800 20 00 15.00 (|) apace 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand........... 0.0. cece e eee e eens 15.00 to 18.00/16.00 to 18.00 20:00 4 = “wend 20.00 
LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bbls... per bbl... 2.2... eee eee ee eee eee : 3.80 $95. il. | seers 2.85 250 
Finishing, 300 1b, bbls. per bbliossi4.0.swswnaaesd chine tee sews 19.50 20.00 | = «eeee 3.00 2 50 
Hydrated, in paper bags, POL: LONG wees beck had ee ainde hese 400 | os. | --*e=6 25 00 250 
LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6........ 0... cece cee cece eens 80.00 Q500) || eeeea: 1  ioees 120 00 
Yellow pine, B, and bettcr flooring (plain).............0e020e 130.00 iss-00" “ -seeee “Il esas 130.00 
Douglas fir, 6x6 to: 12125 tc cekskets nh e.e wang RASS Sas oS ES OE 80.00 77 00 56 60 36.00 |  ..... 
Oak, quartered, linc: Fo Ay Sisiccct ie cieae st ueeele kaw eesiotees 325.00 370.00 S000 | eeagee oh! eas 
Oak, plait, Vo inecl Ac Sens 2 oe us posicuoumete ae ueeouacaees 225.00 360.00 320.00 |  ..... 2.70 
Oak’ flooring, }§ quartered, white.............e- seen eee eee eee 220.00 370.00 APOOO: than” I) eel 
eels: DAN. Pe Pie So gee Oe Ghee bet ak caw hw Re eae es 180.00 185.00 ZFO00" i sweeee. i | Biaveiats 
Pil flooring, $$ clear............--.-6- Sia chiansie xia ate aa aatecete 175.00 275 00 SOOO esha 
ogany, 1 in, F. A. So... cece ce ccc ee eee eee tener eee es | tees 400.00 SOQKQ0° 4) eee’ 9S ‘tees 
Sean 10 im... sess eee ones gira meth ale ene ad G estate Oaarere ate 85.00 80 to 140 9600 60h ees yee aed 
Cypress, 1. iti« (Fy Ay Siscwe ae spices ine weilen whens evi eae eee es 150.00 15000; << -seeee oc) o@eete. To Aacniy 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd ..... cece ccc cc ccc eee eee eees | O40: <F -sesde> | desac 0.42 0.42 
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DEPENDABILITY 








ATLAS-WHITE 
is the ideal cement for making Cast 
Stone—hard, weatherproof, durable 
stone—in pure white or an infinite 
variety of colors and textures, with a 
minimum labor of shaping, whether 
simply molded or richly ornamented. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 


COMPANY 
New York Boston Philadelphia Birmingham 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 


Pee satel 
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Upon request we will promptly send to 
architects one or all of three books: 
“Color Tones in Stucco,’ ‘‘Non-Stain- 
ing Mortar for Pointing, Setting and 
Backing,”’ ‘Cast Stone.”’ 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Continued 





New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 
PIPE 
Cast iron: 
G63 antl HEAVICT cs 5 h1.65 sooo ew a sw ae Sea eR SESS $67.30 $7200) awsee sw PO wee $66.00 
A’ Ne Peek a 9 OOee Rh eee SAAR OE Lane Cees e ees Filia. 73.30 Fois0) li eee: 6 ae I, esc 
Sy 1a aid gs win ws Gs Naa ees ae OR A EOE EE CBee S280. te. «kaa ete I ee ie 
(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe, 
{Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing 
card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 Ibs., are 27c. 
An additional 5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing 
interests over those listed below.) 
F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
Butt Weld 
Wrought: 
Steel: : 
Black, % to 3in......... 47 1054 % Se to4g.1Go: }.  o4hts WW eves “ho caesar dF  acdee.. | deeeed 
I Galv., 4% to3in......... 20% to 41 Y% POD 40 S015... 9 eveeae, . bs 0 kage J. tetera 2 io a oes 
ron: 
Black, % to 1% in....... 344% PES 10:22,6%: | weere>’- We .Geesee- Ch aése..  @aaeer- 1 Seats 
Galv., KB tolYin....... +25 to 18U%% +39.9to 4.6% | ..00- fo ceeee | we eee fw eee we 
Lap Weld 
Steel: 
Black, 2% to 6in........ 50 %& QU0% - | <«¢eseer ‘lp --<airSeeu.. (I. Sheee> . J weeee. << Sites 
Galv., 21% to 6in........ 37'"% OTN Wh eigitee. ol. Sata) NM ‘ge Oe eee neta 
Iron: 
Black, 2% to 6in........ 30%% 1B.°0o: UN Seeger Seder ON. ante domi: “El caniere’s 
Galv., 24% to 6in........ 174% SOG. “be “acne 1) ‘oe@are® I nga To sings eM! | uitiaty 
PILASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per tom............ccceeeees 23.50 20.00 $18.50 to 20.00 24.50 24.00 
Finishing Plasten sas 6<.6. bite wines ace eROR AN Dee Seah ae eae bes’ 25.00 20.50 19.50 to 21.00 26.00 24.00 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton. ......... cece eee eee eens 16:50 |h)- carel, jf ~~ eee: SE” <tdeee- oh ae 
RADIATION 
Discount from list on standard heights................0eeeees 45% 41 to 42% | a... 41% 44.45% 
REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill........ cc. ce ecw cee ce eee ceee 48.50 {|  ..... 4.50 to 5.50 AS.00° (|) abies 
Medium steel from mill... .. cc cece ccc cee rece ee cee rece eeny 48.50 | weer 4.50 to 5.50 45.00 4.50 
ROOFING MATERIAL 
Tarred felt paper: 
No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton.............. cee eeee 81.00 90.00 |  ..... 120.00 | -eveea 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton............. cee eee, 81.25 90.00 | ..... 110.00 |  ..... 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton.............0000. ey 81.63 90.00 es 100.00 | ..... 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton.........ccc cece ec cnceeeee 75.00, |b - cadera We eankve 110.00 u 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 2% in. cormuget.ien, over 
flat sheets, pet 100 l0Sk6 66d 6 os ee ili oex es ae hea ee we O80: ib vsGeee- 1), Sdenea’e siwiete j 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand..............cceceeee: 15.00 10.00 16.00 7.25 . 
White cedar, extra star, star, per thousand................ 16.00 9.50 17.00 | = seuee : 
SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. Cars 
Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: 
Best -Ban@ors<0siod hee aiiwe sess $7.75 to $9.00 ; ot cman gavrec 0 Ml  . sarecewns 9.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon.................2, 675 to. 7-00: (Ii -aweess 06 Sees US eae: =) Setter IP ee, 
Ben (| AGRV] cece heto ec ebrs 44a ie eese 6.50 to 7.25 | eeeee fee flee eee 
Peach Bottomici cos 664 6 ohne tint wes eee 10,50°'to0: 12.50) |. jg«s¥e6 61  ‘seeseo Tl <wieee- UP wean ° OH. | Sehece 
No; 1. ‘Chapman: os0.00aieee ennaea reese 69540: 7°25 ||| “sesaee |’ -Slewew Gh? o “eeeGe ° U1 -Sataets "Ll -auaye 
Vermont: 
No. k Séa (Greens cccancoteiseude cewek AS46675" ti 8 seat 6 Oe CUS 6G 060) ches 27.00 
Unfading Green.......... cc ccc cece tees 0.0070 10:50: “| ‘anaes. i! -aeieas | cldtece’- 1 eaves 27.00 
ot Dee Re ae a eee ee rr er er ores ere 12:00 tO 20:00: |) “eeeies “Po -<eieteate cd cewthee 86) + fewtls 30.00 
Maine: 
Brownsville, U’f’g Black, No. 1......... 00-  2—Ci«é‘ddC )SC‘<‘é wwe’ SS (wee? COC (i ee. COU CN we et 
Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll........ ce ee eee O92. Wo Aeceke-' [I sete |  <aameeto- =D “mepdoote 3.00 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll............2000- P20 A hee 6 ON? ||| Ceara Gates UR YO Vee 3.25 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib......... cece eee ee eee ey 3.47 3.47 4.50 to 5.00 | 4.70 to 5.00 4.70 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib... ... cc cece eee cece 3.57 3.57 4.50 to 5.00 | .-.-. | ua... 
Angles; 3 10: 6: 1tieh Weaws.cs Osgudinior ewido tee eee eutawtowens 3.47 3.47 4.50 to 5.00 4.10 4.70 
LOGS ONG (COS sit oe os ose cis wb CREE OS ERG Ole dee Be wes 3.57 3.47 to 3.52 | = a oaee csege SS | anatase 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill........ 0... cc eee c cece ees 
STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed) ...... ccc ce ccc cc ee eee 
STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft........ 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft.... 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft.......... 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft..... j 
Medium relent stucco board, plain, narrow key. per thousand ‘ 
SSE irs, 2. atedcece a:b: Sule a Nee. A oleue tes cia erm Wiehin? Suwtewe’ si asevd. lesen we tereP ana in Soaerasers ' 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thou- : 
SAT SOs Pes case sidvaex aw viet bie Ss Leen we Bina eres US Ee eGianeearatendta 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per thousand sq. ft... 
SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight, sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft............ 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft........... 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating boar«l 
are in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ‘t. wide 
(100 sq. ft.). 
WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand..... 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 
per thousand ft. for crating. 
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HEATING HELPS 3 
For Draftsmen 5 
And Specifiers 2 


No, it is not a book of tables, 
measurements and ratings. Nor 
is it a bundle of boostful boast- 
ings about any system or any 
boilers, with claims of its being 
the best on earth—or off of it. 


In fact, it’s not even a dissertation 
on fire travels, flue openings and 


particular ones so particular as to 
be biased. Frankly, it was made 
in the first place for the better 
understanding of the _ heating 
question by home owners. 


It is applicable to your case, be- 
cause it will just as surely help 
you to help them. 


Aum ae’. 


“sich like.” By name the book is The Happy 2 
It's simply a collection of man to Solution. 
man talks about heating in gen- 


eral, with a few in particular. 


You are most welcome to a copy. 
As Simonds says about their 
saws, ‘It's a handy thing to have 
about the house.” 


Se ee eee eee 


The general ones are not so gen- 
eral as to be useless; nor are the 
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LAWN VIEW, HOUSE OF JAMES T. McMILLAN, DETROIT, MICH. 


The Relation Between the Architect and 


V 


the Landscape Architect 


By Wititam Pitkin, JR., Landscape Architect 


Illwstrated by photographs of landscape design by the author 


Part I 


HE value of establishing a co-operative re- 
lation with landscape architects is being 
recognized by architects very generally. 
While the landscape architect is considered a ne- 
cessity on certain projects, particularly domestic 
work, there is still some uncertainty regarding the 
manner in whieh’ he shall be retained, the type of 
undertaking on which his employment is justified, 
and the exact nature of his relation with the 
architect. 

Occasionally an architect, or more frequently a 
client, will consider it wise to have the grounds 
developed one or two years before the house 1S 
designed ; another architect will consider such work 
unnecessary until the house is completed or near- 
ing completion; while a third will think it best 


Copyright, 


that the architect and landscape architect collab- 
orate from the inception of the project. 

There are certain obvious objections to develop- 
ing the grounds prior to designing the house— 
namely, that the landscape architect cannot foresee, 
except in the most superficial manner, the new con- 
ditions to be created by the architectural develop- 
ments. His planting will have the advantage of 
one or two years’ growth—the usual argument for 
such a proceeding—but it is hardly to be expected 
that it will occupy the happiest position in relation 
to future buildings, or that the drives and gardens 
will relate properly to them. 

The frequent practice of bringing the landscape 
architect into the problem after the house ts nearly 
completed is even more unsatisfactory, and it is 
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VIEW OF HOUSE AND GARDEN OF GEORGE B. 
MONTGOMERY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


exceedingly difficult to achieve an ideal ground 
plan in this manner. 

It is highly desirable that the main elements of 
the landscape architect's plan be conveniently ar- 
ranged, well related to each other, and pleasing in 
the general ensemble. This necessitates their bear- 
ing a proper relation to the floor plan of the house. 
If the floor plan is developed regardless of the 
landscape plan it is quite impossible to secure this 
relation on account 
of certain difficul- 
ties not foreseen by 
the architect. 

The location of 
the house may de- | 
feat the best drive | 
arrangement, or | 
the grade line may 
be too high or too 
low in relation to 
proposed terraces 
and lawns. Coal 
bins may be con- 
veniently located in 
reference to the 
boilers, but the 
coal chutes may be 
on the living side 
of the house where 
there is no other 
need for a drive, 
and where other- 
wise a garden would have a perfect relation to 
living rooms and porches. 

The careful planning of city lots prior to the 
building of the house is even more essential than on 
larger properties, for the mistakes which are made 
from lack of a proper plan are magnified by the 
limitations of space, and are more difficult if not 
impossible, to correct. Generally there is only one 
house site and garage location which will permit 
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SKETCH PLAN FOR DEVELOPMENT OF GROUNDS OF 
GEORGE B. MONTGOMERY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





MONTGOMERY 


TERRACE WITH FOUNTAIN, 
GARDEN, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


the efficient disposition of service features and the 
maximum utilization of lot area for recreation and 
beauty, so that a very slight difference in the loca- 
tion of the buildings may completely destroy the 
possibility of achieving a good ground plan. 

To avoid such mistakes and disappointments, it 
is desirable that the architect and landscape archi- 
tect collaborate freely from start to finish. both 
keeping their plans flexible till the final solution is 
achieved. This will 
afford each the op- 
portunity to pro- 
vide for all plan 
requirements, and 
to develop together 
a comprehensive 
scheme which will 
insure the best 
treatment. 

There are occa- 
sions where the 
landscape architect 
should control the 
selection of the 
architect, as on 
large park _pro- 
jects, but in the 
case of develop- 
ments, where the 
architecture is the 
dominant note of 
the scheme, as in 
most domestic pro- 
jects, it is preferable to allow the architect to 
choose the landscape architect, or to at least pass 
upon his selection. 

This arrangement is justified by the necessity of 
having the landscape setting subservient to, and 
in harmony with the style and spirit of the archi- 
tectural design, and it is quite reasonable to expect 
architects to take this point of view. 

In such cases, however, it is generally desirable 
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to have the landscape architect make his agree- 
ment for services with the client, either direct or 
through the architect, and his compensation should 
be received from the client and not from the archi- 


[~ 
AN EFFECT OF LATTICE IN GARDEN OF 
GEORGE B. MONTGOMERY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


tect. The reasons for this are obvious—namely, 
that the relation between architect and landscape 
architect is thus purely one of collaboration— 
both working together to the same end, but each 
free to suggest and criticise. and to bring to the 
solution of the problem the best efforts of indi- 
vidual genius, ability and experience. 

The selection of the landscape architect by the 
architect would necessarily imply that the former's 
preliminary sketches for the ground plan will be 
submitted to the architect and thoroughly settled 
upon between them as to general design and im- 
portant details before they are presented to the 
client. The result will be a comprehensive scheme 
embodying the best ideas of both professional ad- 
visors, and carrying with it the weight of unified 
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WALL TREATMENT IN GARDEN OF GEORGE B. 
MONTGOMERY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


approval. which will be an important factor in se- 
curing the client’s favorable consideration of its 
recommendations. 

Though it is not adv abies as stated, to undertake 
the landscape development prior to the making of 
house plans, it is often desirable, as well as entirely 
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practical, to start landscape construction work con- 
siderably before the building is started, provided the 
house plan has been developed with the ground plan 
at least to the point of finished sketches. This has 
worked out very satisfactorily many times with 
the result that when the house was completed it 
fitted into a landscape more or less fully established. 
An example of this kind is the country place of 
Mr. George P. Greenhalgh at Toledo, the plan of 
which will appear in the succeeding article. The 
ground scheme was worked out in co-operation 
with the architect, Mr. Alfred Hopkins, and the 


landscape work has been carried on for several 
years, though the only buildings erected to date 
are those included in the farm group. 

In contrast to this example is the method fre- 
quently followed of acquiring a comprehensive 
plan for the development of the property, and 
working it out from year to year as funds are 





DETAIL IN|) MONTGOMERY GARDENS, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


available, or as the owner enjoys undertaking the 
completion of one feature after another. This 
method is equally satisfactory as the making of 
the landscape plan, in conjunction with the house 
plans, solves the many problems in each which 
are inter-related, and provides for the eventual 
carrying out of a comprehensive scheme which 
will give the house the desired setting and develop 
the property to the best advantage. 

The property of Mr. George B. Montgomery at 
Buffalo was developed in this manner in accord- 
ance with the general scheme shown in the sketch 
illustrated here, which was supplemented by com- 
plete working drawings and specifications for the 
owner to follow from year to year. As shown by 
the photographs which were taken three or four 
years after the house was built, the landscape 
treatment is gradually developing and has already 
made a good setting for the house, designed by 
Paul A. Mann, architect. in co-operation with 
whom the plans were worked out. 
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JIOUSE OF JAMES H. NEWBERRY, GROSSEPOINT, MICH. 
TROWBRIDGE & ACKERMAN, ARCHITECTS 
WILLIAM PITKIN, JR. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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AT LEFT: A TROLLEY WAIT- 
ING STATION 


CLEMENT R. NEWKIRK, 4RCHITECT 


EVAL RE 


BELOW: GARDEN VIEW ON 
PROPERTY OF J. J. GILBERT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


WILLIAM PITKIN JR.. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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The architect who recognizes the value to him, 
as well as to the client, of a landscape architect’s 
co-operation, will desire to know the approximate 
cost to the client of such services before he can 
feel justified in recommending his employment. 

The total expenditure on landscape work aver- 
ages so little in proportion to the cost of the build- 
ings that the landscape architect's compensation 
figured: on a straight percentage basis will not con- 
siderably exceed the usual percentage charge of 
architects. 


ee ee 





practical service to a clientele of architects de- 
sirous of securing technical assistance in the inter- 
ests of their clients and themselves. Such a con- 
ference will develop the conditions and require- 
ments of the problem, as well as the architectural 
program, and will let the landscape architect de- 
termine the magnitude of his work and enable him 
to make a definite proposition for his services. 
The supervision of construction work is gener- 
ally handled upon a percentage or per diem basis, 
depending upon the frequency of visits and the 
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SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT OF A ONE HUNDRED FOOT LOT AT 
SOUTH BEND, IND. PLANTING IS ONLY ONE YEAR OLD 


Most architects, as well as the majority of clients, 
preter to have the landscape architect charge a 
lump sum for sketches, working drawings, speci- 
fications, estimates and visits of consultation in 
connection with their preparation, this sum to 
cover both time and expenses, including traveling 
expenses. 

Within the area in which the majority of his 
work is situated, a landscape architect should be 
willing to confer with an architect and his client, 
without putting either of them under any obliga- 
tion or at any expense, except possibly a very mod- 
erate charge to cover actual time and expenses. 
This method of procedure makes it possible to give 


degree of responsibility over development oper- 
ations. Landscape architects are obliged to carry 
out much of this work through their own organi- 
zations, because of the difficulty of finding in many 
cities, contractors capable of doing good grading, 
planting and other work requiring executive 
ability, expert knowledge and good taste. 

Accurate estimates of cost should be made be- 
fore the work is started, and to a very considerable 
degree, a landscape architect’s reputation will be 
based upon his success in keeping within the cost 
limits thus established. 

The cost of developing large estates is, of course, 
only limited by the owner’s requirements, but once 
a program is definitely decided upon it is possible 
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to complete the work within the amount of the 
estimate made at that time. 

On smaller properties and particularly on city 
lots, where the securing of a good setting for the 
house and an interesting development of the plot 
is worth a great deal to both architect and owner, 
the cost of landscape work is surprisingly httle. 
The possibilities are so limited by the restricted 
space and the buildings themselves occupy such 
a large proportion of the lot area that the expendi- 
ture is proportionately limited. The average city 


ideas as to planting design, and in order to perfect 
a co-operative relation such as outlined, the land- 
scape architect must appreciate the value of archi- 
tectural design in planting. He must realize that 
the horticultural interest of his material is de- 
cidedly of secondary importance, and that the pri- 
mary considerations are form and color. 

Form is the essential factor in the selection of 
the individual plant or tree, and in the arrange- 
ment of the mass planting. Planting about build- 
ings will depend for its success almost entirely 





GARDEN TERRACE, ESTATE OF 


lot can be attractively and harmoniously developed 
at a cost as low as 4 per cent of the cost of the 
house, and will seldom exceed 10 per cent, includ- 
ing labor, materials and the services of the land- 
scape architect. 

While landscape architecture covers many other 
phases of work important to them, architects look 
to landscape architects primarily for assistance in 
connection with planting, as they do not themselves 
have the requisite technical knowledge of planting 
materials. They do have, however, very definite 


WILLIAM E. BOCK, TOLEDO, O. 


upon form. It will recognize the need of a certain 
formality as compared with the purely naturalistic, 
and its composition will include material of archi- 
tectural outline, grouped to harmonize with the 
lines of walls, piers and columns and to accent 
decided vertical or horizontal lines of the building. 
It will emphasize and reveal the excellencies of the 
architecture rather than bury them, and though 
composing well, will be softened by the character 
of its foliage and by the use of enough material 
of rounded form to blend it into the ground. 
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Color of foliage in planting material used about 
buildings 1s of greater importance than color of 
flower. It affects the composition the year around 
while the flower lasts for only a short season, and it 
offers the finest medium for obtaining interesting 
contrasts of light, shade and texture. The use of 
evergreens is almost essential not only for color 
in winter, but for contrast with deciduous material 
in all seasons. No other material can give the 
architectural outline or the warmth and richness to 
a setting for a building. 


that except for certain high lights, the colors should 
be restrained and dependence placed upon good 
whites and some yellows, with pink and lilac used 
conservatively. (sood green foliage should con- 
stitute the backbone of the planting, blue, green, or 
golden evergreens should be used with restraint, 
and variegated foliage should be entirely omitted. 

The use of good-sized planting material to ob- 
tain a quick result is entirely practical and costs 
very little more. It includes the planting of nur- 
sery stock larger than the average size, and the 





UPPER TERRACE, HOUSE OF W. E. BOCK, TOLEDO, O. 
WILLIAM PITKIN, JR., LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


The consideration given the foliage of deciduous 
material must include not only the spring and 
summer color, but also the fall color, when won- 
derfully harmonious effects may be secured by 
proper combinations of planting material in com- 
position with architectural materials. Fall and 
winter fruits of deciduous materials should also be 
very thoughtfully considered especially when used 
with evergreens. 

Color of flower in planting about buildings 
must necessarily be limited by the type of building 
and the color of its material, but it 1s safe to say 


transplanting of native shrubs and large trees, 
which can be moved with complete success if prop- 
erly handled. 

The plans and photographs, illustrating this ar- 
ticle, show the result of a co-operative relation be- 
tween architect and landscape architect, in which 
they have considered the architectural and landscape 
requirements, and have developed a common plan 
embodying the best solution of their respective 
problems, and satisfying the demands of good de- 
sign, convenience and amenity. 

(To be continued) 
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An Indigenous Architecture 


By Georce W. MAHER, F. A. I. A. 


(): E of the pronounced indications of the new 


era in our broad land is the inspiring change 

In sentiment towards the recognition of 
American effort. This new-born interest in native 
genius has vitalized the pent up energy of a great 
nation whether of the shop or manufactured ar- 
ticles or of the artistic or creative product. 

Prior to the great World War this present atti- 
tude of mind was quite the contrary. Indeed, it 
was thought by many that America had no ideals 
and it was not uncommon to hear, alas, from our 
own countrymen, that this country possessed but a 
feeble spirit in relation to things of an original or 
creative nature. There was also a distrust of our 
possessing a vital national life. 

It is, therefore, most refreshing to note that 
this negative attitude of this great and_ glor- 
ious democracy, greatest in all history, was 
totally wrong, and that the American people pos- 
sess a vitality and genius, a spirit and love of coun- 
try equal to the most endowed peoples, or nations 
of the earth. It is for this reason that I am en- 
couraged to present to those interested in the archi- 
tectural profession, why our common art should 
keep apace with this new era and endeavor to ex- 
press the true spirit and life that surrounds us. 

Our country has possessed writers and prophets, 
if you please, like Theodore Roosevelt, who have 
told us in unmistakable language truths that are 
fundamental, principles that we must recognize. 
Mr. Roosevelt has stated that America should pos- 
sess an art and architecture indigenous to this great 
country, that it must express our ideals and that it 
is the responsibility of the architects to foster this 
movement. I refer particularly to the paper pre- 
pared by him and read at Minneapolis in the year 
1916 before the National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. This strong and 
wholesome address was well received by the archi- 
tects at the time but unfortunately has brought forth 
little or no constructive action, excepting in a small 
degree and from the Middle West part of this 
country. To-day, the advice so generously given, 
seems forgotten and is dormant so far as any tan- 
gible national result can be sensed. Indeed, when 
at this moment the very air we breathe seems to 
permeate and vibrate with American destiny, with 
America’s leadership in world affairs, the progress 
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of architectural thought has not risen to the occa- 
sion, or has not in audible or articulate tones made 
public its aspiration to become a part of this great 
movement. 

We are familiar with the examples of recent 
work which have been published in current archi- 
tectural publications. This is the crux of the situa- 
tion I refer to, and an indication of the state of 
mind of our profession. I feel I am right in stat- 
ing that the buildings illustrated are most conser- 
vative. It would seem that the architects are mak- 
ing a fetish of precedent—content to add replica 
upon replica, indicating a sterility in creative or 
imaginative ability. This seems particularly true of 
our government or general public work, where the 
architect seems to vie respectively with the others in 
an endeavor to out-Greek the Greek or the Italian, 
French or English schools in the buildings that are 
either proposed or executed. I could mention these 
specific buildings to illustrate the thought I have in 
mind, but it is hardly necessary to do so since 
these edifices are known and accepted as set ex- 
amples of precedent following respective schools of 
architecture. 

It is obvious that no architect should attempt to 
design original or creative themes unless he is well 
grounded in the spirit and history of the art of the 
great past. This preparation, however, should be a 
stepping stone to original effort, not a short cut 
toward standardization of forms for expediency 
and accommodation. It is not enough that the 
public work referred to be well composed and ad- 
heres to certain examples of good precedent. Our 
perspective has been all sufficient, and a public build- 
ing to-day fatls of its purpose if it is a plagiarized 
effort. 

A country like America demands a vital art 
created from its own environments, its own people, 
an art that will suggest a democracy and reflect the 
aspirations and character of the nation. These 
public buildings that are being erected, from the 
very nature of their designs, cannot suggest the 
wonderful flora and animal life of America. Na- 
ture is abundant throughout this broad land, our 
flowers are varied and beautiful beyond compare, 
suggesting color and opportunity for decoration: 
shrubbery and vegetation meet the eye on all sides. 
Here is an inspiration worthy to consider by the 
artist—also our native birds and wild animals that 
inhabit our wonderful fields and forests. These 
incentives should be taken full advantage of so that 
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he who observes and is of sympathetic mind and 
heart, may profit thereby in his creative work— 
aiming to express America, the land of opportunity 
and of bounty. 

The Illinois Society of Architects has asked me 
to write a series of short articles to be published 
in the Illinois Society Bulletin, suggesting certain 
ideas and impressions touching upon this subject. 
I shall aim to do this from the viewpoint of the 
Middle West. I hope I have a purpose to perform, 
perhaps in the inaugurating of a school of archi- 
tecture in the midst of this country where the 
enthusiasm of the young men shall not be quenched 
and where full opportunity be given to encourage 
them to express in their work the ideals of .\merica 
and the spirit of a democracy. 


, AmericanImpressionsof Buenos Aires 


Mr. James H. Collins, an American traveling in 
Buenos Aires, has recorded his impressions of that 
old town for the Philadelphia Public Ledger. He 
states in part: 

When the Spaniards established cities throughout 
the region that is now Latin America they built 
in the Spanish style, with thick walls, fifteen-foot 
ceilings and narrow streets. Thick walls shut out 
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(For illustration see plate section) 





the heat, high ceilings give circulation of air and 
narrow streets shield people from the tropical sun. 
The Spaniard also built his house around a patio, 


or central courtyard, which was his flower garden 


and his front lawn. 

For most of the Latin-American countries this 
was quite right, but not for Buenos Aires, which has 
a temperate climate. And Buenos Aires is paying 
heavily for this imposition of an unsuitable archi- 
tectural scheme. It is paying millions of pesos to 
cut avenues through the narrow streets of its old 
Spanish town, and also paying in other ways not 
so obvious. 

Mr. Collins believes Buenos Aires would welcome 
American types of buildings. The shortage of both 
dwelling houses and office structures, together with 
the climatic conditions noted above, both serve to 
commend tall buildings, with lower ceilings and 
thinner walls than have been erected in the past. 
There would seem to be further opportunity for 
American architects and builders in another cirec- 
tion, for the problem of housing the working class- 
es and by means of suitable homes promoting their 
well-being appears not to have been given the care- 
ful consideration to which jt is entitled in Buenos 
Aires. 
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Japan's Housing Troubles Amusingly Recounted by a Visitor 


Difficulties Presented in Providing Necessary Types of Houses 
For the Native and the Foreigner 


HE trouble with Yokohama is that it stopped 

expanding just at the time it began to grow. 

states a correspondent of the Seattle Times. 
The result is that refugees from Russia, fleeing 
before the blessings of Bolshevism, have telescoped 
at this point with refugees from the United States. 
fleeing before the blessings of prohibition. in a 
welter of seething, cursing, shelter-hunting hu- 
manity that is all fussed up and no place to stay. 
Otherwise, Yokohama, the gateway to the Orient, 
picturesque, unique and one of the most livable 
spots in the Far Fast, is all right, barring the odors, 
the roads, the transportation and other drawbacks 
over which this part of the world seems to have no 
control. 

If you are indifferent to food and have a taste 
for scenery—including a fine view of the sacred 
mountain—if you can doze as comfortably at the 
side of a lotus pond as by the fireside at home. you 
will like Yokohama. But unless you are prepared 
to live in the open, on fresh air and vistas, or pay 
prices, at extremely second-rate hotels, tarry where 
you are. 

As for houses, they are more to be desired and 
more difficult of realization than a high seat im 
heaven. Only through long travail or murder are 
they achieved. But, as a forlorn home-seeker re- 
marked while observing the quaint pageantry of a 
passing Buddhist funeral procession, “They are 
always having funerals here, but it doesn’t do any 
good. Nobody with a house ever dies.’ 

The house shortage is not confined to Yokohama, 
but exists also in Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, Nagasaki 
and indeed throughout the empire. A building 
campaign backed by the government is endeavoring 
to meet the urgent needs of the Japanese, but the 
forcigner must look out for himself. 

Old residents blame the house shortage and ex- 
cessively high rents—houses bringing from five to 
ten times the rental asked a few years ago—on the 
influx of Russians, who have flocked here in large 
numbers, boosting the cost of living, servant's hire. 
and all imported commodities. .\gain rumor. says 
these Russians are of that class which profited most 
by the Bolshevist revolution, who have come hither 
with alacrity to spend ill-gotten gains. 

To the sorely pressed follower in the wake of 
trade expansion it 1s a crumb of comfort to learn 
that profiteering landlords, who eagerly rented to 
Russians at top prices a year or so ago, are now 


reaping their just reward, as Russian tenants, who 
agreed to any rental and paid several months in 
advance, have paid nothing since and are intrench- 
ing themselves behind the Japanese law, which for- 
bids turning out a tenant unless a dwelling is pro- 
vided for him. They neither pay nor move, but 
await with calmness legal’ procedure that is sure to 
extend over months, during which time anything 
Inay turn up, even a passport to .\merica. 

There are two distinct varieties of houses—Jap- 
anese and Ituropean or foreign style. The former, 
unsubstantially built, with its paper “shojies” and 
screens, with no means of heating save a “habachi”’ 
(charcoal brazier ), is a cunning doll's house to look 
at and a delightful abode in summer, but a thing 
of draughts and chills in the rainy season—Novem- 
ber to April—that sends shivers through a foreign- 
er just to look at. 

Foreign style houses are limited in number, the 
greater portion being in this city, which boasts a 
large foreign settlement. Practically no new dwell- 
mgs have been built since before the war. The 
government seizure of German owned property— 
which constituted one-seventh of the foreign hold- 
ings here—has contributed to the acute congestion. 
When a German owned house was vacated no new 
lenant was accepted and many houses fell into dis- 
repair. A foreigner cannot own land in Japan but 
can hold it in what is called “Perpetual Tease” un- 
der the 999 year provision. 

The Japanese are making every effort to regain 
control of these foreign owned land tenures, which 
have become very valuable through improvements 
placed on them. Once a lease of this kind passes 
into the hands of a Japanese it cannot be resold to 
a foreigner. The government has prohibited the 
selling of German owned property to any but a 
Japanese subject. 

\ foreign agency, not a house renting agency, 
in Yokohama shows a list of twenty-seven Ameri- 
can families that have applied within one week's 
time for housing facilities to this source alone. The 
manager attributes the house scarcity not only to 
Russian pressure but to the increasing number of 
American firms that are sending representatives 
to Japan. It may be well for these representatives 
to know, when accepting contracts. that the cosr 
of living has advanced more in Japan than in the 
United States and that houses here are engaged 
months in advance and bring rentals that keep pace 
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with the profiteering rates levied upon a helpless 
public by the land pirates “at home.” 

And those thirsty souls, who look with eyes of 
envy upon the oasis of the Far East and figure 
feverishly the cost of transportation, should remem- 


ber that others have had the same inspiration. It 
is true the bars are open but the accommodations 
are limited. The newcomer will find that rents 
run from 150 to 500 yen ($75 to $250)—when there 
is anything to be rented. 


Construction Legislation in Congress 


Every prospect gives credence to the belief held 
by United States Treasury officials that 1920 will be 
a big business year for construction legislation in 
Congress, writes a Wasltington correspondent. For 
the first time since 1913 the national law makers 
will be asked to pass an omnibus building act. Pres- 
ent estimates indicate that the appropriations to be 
carried in this proposed statute will embrace any 
sum from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

Until Congress does act in some way to pay for 
the building of post-offices and other Federal struc- 
tures, the office of the supervising architect in the 
Treasury Department will have comparatively lit- 
tle in the way of contracts to offer the construction 
and building material firms of the country. The 
bill passed in 1913 gave the supervising architect 
about $30,000,000 for the erection of those Federal 
jobs which members of Congress would succeed in 
getting for the folks back home. Whatever opera- 
tions have gone forward have been under this law, 
but 1920 finds the Treasury Department face to 
face with that amount exhausted and something 
like 25 sites for public buildings authorized but yet 
unpurchased because of the lack of money. Repre- 
sentative John Wesley Langley of Kentucky, Re- 
publican, is chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds in the House of Represen- 
tatives. He plans to take up the needs of the Gov- 
ernment in construction lines in the very early 
future. 

The effect of the passage of bills providing for a 
large construction program on the part of the Gov- 
ernment would undoubtedly be toward the stabiliz- 
ing of industry. 

That contractors are not bidding widely on those 
jobs which the supervising architect is awarding 
now is very apparent to the Treasury Department. 
Unsettled conditions in labor and the higher prices 
on materials are regarded as reasons for the scar- 
city of bids and their big figures, the latter circum- 
stance making the closing of the contracts by the 
Government an impossibility in some instances. 

The rise in prices everywhere and in every line 
has been the determining factor in the unbought 
sites still to be acquired by the Government from 
the 1913 bill. Real estate values jumped so rapidly 
that the money set aside for them by congressional 


action could not make purchases, and there was 
nothing to do but to wait until more money was 
forthcoming to make up the difference. 

In addition to the regular civilian needs of ex- 
panding the Federal buildings, the Public Health 
Service, which is also a part of the Treasury De- 
partment, has sent a memorandum to Congress ask- 
ing for $85,000,000 to enlarge its hospital facilities 
to take care of the men injured from the war who 
will need to be hospitalized for the remainder of 
their lives. While the construction to be done, if 
this bill is passed, will be of a special nature, such 
as hospitals and buildings of that type, the contracts 
necessary to put the plan into execution will be 
among the largest bits of Federal business in the 
reconstruction period. The Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, the Hospital Division of the Public 
Health Service and the Federal Board of Vocation- 
al Isducation, an independent body which reports 
directly to Congress, compose the three factors 
directly connected with the proposal to erect $100,- 
000,000 worth of hospitals. Administration of the 
bill once it is passed will fall upon Dr. W. G. 
Stimpson, chief of the Hospital Division of the 
Public Health Service, which is now running about 
48 hospitals with Sooo beds throughout the country. 
This 1s an increase of more than 50 per cent over 
the pre-war hospital facilities. 

Congress has already authorized the Treasury 
Department to provide hospital and sanatorium 
care for a number of persons, inclusive of the fol- 
lowing: Discharged sick and disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, Army and Navy nurses (male 
and female), patients of War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau, merchant marine seamen, seamen on boats 
of the Mississippi River Commission, officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Coast Guard, of- 
ficers and employees of the Public Health Service, 
certain keepers and assistant keepers of the United 
States Lighthouse Service, seamen of the Engineer 
Corps of the United States Army, officers ana en- 
listed men of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, civilian employees entitled to treatment un- 
der the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Act, and employees on Army transports not officers 
or enlisted men of the army, now entitled by law 
io treatment by the Public Health Service. 
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Progress in American Industrial Art 


URIOSITIES of art education in this country 
have induced a mental attitude on the part 
of the layman that art was something to be ac- 
quired by the rich at much cost and kept behind 
glass cases. That art might have any conspicuous 
connection with the living of one’s daily life was 
an idea toward which the public, oppressed by the 
high cost of so-called actual necessities, was not 
receptive. The fact that the development of good 
taste in the part of the consumer would compel a 
better product on the part of the manufacturer, and 
conversely, that the better product would also react 
favorably on the public taste, was a possibility to- 
ward the realization of which the general public 
was indifferent. 

There is, however, something about beauty that 
enables it to get a message across, and when of- 
ficially labelled and viewed by the general public, 
it creates a wholesome craving for the possession 
of similar works. 

It is therefore entirely reasonable that manufac- 
turers, alert to the lure of the dollar, should incor- 
porate the element of beauty in the making of their 
wares. While this attitude on the part of the manu- 
facturers may be due to the normal twentieth cen- 
tury desire to stimulate a bank balance, it is obvious- 
ly true that the results of our daily environment are 
in no wise diminished by whatever cause moti- 
vates them. 


HE manufacturer may be solely concerned 

with the greater income he may acquire with 
the aid of art in his perfectly utilitarian product. 
But inevitably that product when employed for 
the purposes for which it was designed, will dis- 
seminate its influence for good and justify its ex- 
istence. 

The important thing is more insistently to spread 
the gospel of art as applied to our daily surround- 
ings. Furniture, rugs, pottery, textiles, silver and 
metal work, wood products: these things and many 
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others with which the layman is constantly in con- 
tact, must yield that interest which alone makes 
life worth living. 

Perhaps the most important influence working 
toward this end is the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. There is at present in progress 
an exhibition of America Industrial Art which 
very ably demonstrates the practical or trade value 
of an art museum, and which gives evidence of 
the educational use made of museum objects for 
the improvement of present-day design in industrial 
arts. Here objects and designs have been assem- 
bled, which, though made for purely commercial 
purposes, yet owe their conception or method of 
execution to the study of museum originals. Ex- 
amples have been chosen in varied types of ma- 
terial, form, color, texture and technique generally, 
in widely separated lines of production, yet all 
destined for the open market and all showing that 
museum study is eminently worth while, even as 
to its purely financial or business aspect. 

Only encouragement is needed to impress the 
public with the importance of its environment, and 
of industrial art as affecting it. The museum is ex- 
actly on the right track; the movies are trying to 
do their part. It remains for the schools, the li- 
braries, the public authorities, all to co-operate with 
the manufacturers, to teach them what is good, 
and teach the layman that it makes a difference. 


To Insure a Better Americanism 


HERE is constantly being brought to atten- 

tion the many avenues along which every 
branch of our national life is moving toward a 
better and more rapid Americanism. 

The National Security League has announced 
that leading educators throughout the country are 
to be formed into committees to adopt a program 
of a plan for a nation wide movement. It will be 
endeavored to make it necessary that specific knowl- 
edge of the American form of government shall 
be a requirement for a college or university degree. 
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This program, which is divided into two parts, 1S 
as follows: 

“Study and discussion of the principles and spirit 
of the American constitution and government 
through the college and university forums and de- 
bating societies. 

“Advocacy of a required course on the constitu- 
tion and the American form of government in all 
colleges and universities. 

“The latter aim will be developed on the basis 
of the required new course on American govern- 
ment just added to the curriculum of the College 
of the City of New York.” 


| i a letter received from a correspondent in the 
Middle West there is given the outline of 
a proposed plan to teach a better Americanism 
which is interesting in view of the fact that It is 
proposed to inculcate the highest ideals of vood 
citizenship through the influence of yood and 
purely American architectural surroundings. 

\ large theological seminary under the control of 
a sect whose priesthood is largely foreign, pro- 
poses to acquire a tract of Jand on which to erect 
its seminary and the dependent buildings. These 
buildings will be entirely in our early. Colonial 
style and largely replicas of buildings which have 
emphatic historic interest. The idea is one that 
should have the strongest encouragement. It not 
only perpetuates a style that is strongly American 
in its suggestiveness, but it will also imbue a vener- 
ation for our historical traditons and result in the 
development of better ideas of citizenship. 


The ‘“Americanization” Boom 


HE Senate, by a vote of 36 to 1g—making a 

total vote of fifty out of a possible ninety- 
six—has passed a bill appropriating $6,500,000 for 
teaching aliens a knowledge of the Fenglish lan- 
guage and American institutions—the immediate 
purpose being to combat “red” influence. Senators 
know, and the public should understand, that this 
is merely an initial appropriation, certain to result 
in a permanent addition to the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. With $6,500,000 an organiza- 
tion can be created which an earthquake could not 
break loose from the Treasury. It will be riveted 


tight. 


In discussing the subject, therefore, it 1s essen- 
tial to consider it as a fixed determination of the 
Federal Government to take up actual instruction, 
which has hitherto been considered as a_ strictly 
state function. Senators who voted against the 
appropriation are said to have done so on the 
ground that education is not a Federal function. 

It is quite possible that no one in the Senate 
has had any such personal contact with this subject 
as to enable him to judge whether teaching the 
english language to adult aliens will have any in- 
Auence in “Americanizing” them. It does not scem 
to have occurred to auy Senator that the method 
may equip the bright to proselyte more effectively 
among Americans, of whom some are quite suscep- 
tible. As for the average alien adult, there 1s no 
reason to suppose that any facility which he may 
acquire at night schools in reading or speaking I-ng- 
lish will lead to the habitual use of that language 
or, if he can read his native language, to stop read- 
ing the papers in that language printed in this 
country, many of which are anarchist. As for the 
children, they learn English in the schools. 


Means of Americanization 


II alien problem is a multitude of local prob- 

lems in whose proper solution the States and 
the Nation are vitally interested and to which each 
might profitably contribute, if it were known how 
wisely to spend the money. There is in the coun- 
try a rather large number of those who have been 
in actual contact with groups of foreigners in work 
of that kind, and if they could be assembled and all 
others excluded something useful might come of it. 
“Americanization” is just now a fad in special 
charge of public officials, universities and others, 
few of whonr can speak even a word of any lan- 
guage of those whom they propose to American- 
ize, and, therefore, can have no knowledge of the 
feeling and trend of thought upon which building 
must begin. The present agitation is serving to 
bring home to the people the importance of the sub- 
ject, and to that extent is useful. 

Americanism cannot be “taught” in Fenghsh or 
any other language. It must be subsconsciously 
absorbed by contact. The problem is how to se- 
cure the contact when aliens are settled in colonies. 
With that solved the rest is easy. 
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Criticism and Comment 


Lhe Editors, THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

The writer has read the article entitled “The 
Architectural I:ngineer,” by Mr. Yardley, with 
much interest, and has nothing but praise for his 
magnificent presentation of the subject. We, as 
you know, have always contended that engineermg 
is the handmaid of architecture. Jn other words, 
the two are inseparable. As one definition of archi- 
tecture states it, “Architecture is the .\rt of Orna- 
mental and Ornamented Construction.” 

It is the lack of appreciation of this fundamental 
of architecture that has caused the insipid and dry 
copies of previous examples of architecture, in 
which attempts have been made to simulate designs 
wholly out of harmony with the materials used in 
the construction of the building. The writer has 
always insisted that architecture can not be con- 
sidered as pure art, as it combines three basic prin- 
ciples in about equal relations, namely, aesthetic, 
technical and phonetic. or the power to tell a story. 

Mr. Ferguson in his “History of Architecture” 
has stated this proposition very clearly. The pos- 
sibility of an individual architect himself being able 
to meet the demands modern construction has im- 
posed upon him is far removed, and the engineering 
student mentioned in the first paragraph of Mr. 
Yardley’s paper has, to the mind of the writer, 
sensed the situation properly. 

We, in our experience, do not find it is possible 
to secure any one individual measuring up to what 
Mr. Yardley claims the architectural engineer 
should be. We have an organization of over 130 
individuals, embracing the highest specialists down 
to the lowliest office boys. and after many years of 
striving to secure an architectural engineer, such as 
Mr. Yardley has described, we were obliged to give 
up the search, and so organize our staff that im- 
stead of one co-ordinating individual, who was sufh- 
ciently expert in all branches to make the final de- 
cisions in problems involving the highest engineer- 
ing skill, we have specialists in each line under a 
co-ordinating executive who is also a technical man 
and might be likened to the chairman of the board 
of directors of a large corporation. By means of 
daily conferences at a fixed time, including the 
heads of the architectural, engineering and supervis- 
ing departments, which. of course, embrace specifi- 
cation writing and the other branches, we are able 
not only to solve new problems but to keep in close 
touch with the work in the field which is just as 
important as the creation of new designs. Of 
course we have special conferences when necessary. 


—— 


= 


In other words, the standard Mr. Yardley has 
set for the architectural engineer is far too high 
and difficult, to expect to find a sufficient number of 
men to fill the amount of positions available. A 
man of the attainments suggested should be a mem- 
ber of a large architectural firm or engaged in pri- 
vate practice. 

It is the architects themselves who have failed to 
measure up to the requirements that modern con- 
struction has demanded, and the cure is not to have 
them supplanted but to make the future architect 
what he was centuries ago, the chief builder. It 
is very refreshing to look back to the time of 
Michael Angelo and compare his unique position 
with that of our prominent architects of to-day. 
We all know that .\ngelo was not only a genius in 
painting, but was likewise one in sculpture, archi- 
tecture, engineering both civil and military, a poet 
and a musician. Can one imagine Michael Angelo 
being employed as an architectural engineer in some 
big organization? Such a type ts too big to be in 
anyones employ. He would be, as we term it, a 
captain of industry. 

The writer does not wish to disparage the efforts, 
of those who have attainments such as Mr. Yardley 
described to secure positions as architectural engi- 
neers, but wishes to bring out the fact that a modern 
architect's organization gets so large that it grows 
beyond the ability of any one man. 

EemMite G. PrERRor, 
Ballinger & Perrot. 
Philadelphia. 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

The subject of Architectural [engineering is too 
big to be dismissed offhand. I do not think there 
is any such thing as an architectural engineer. 
There are architects and engineers. The one in- 
cludes the other, and to try and separate them is 
to accentuate the very troubles which, to my mind, 
led to the disastrous condition during the war. 
The sooner we refuse to admit that an architect 
is an architect unless he knows all that an engi- 
neer knows and then some, the sooner we will have 
our heritage in the work going. I claim that a 
properly trained architect can do better engineering 
than the best engineer in the world because he has 
not only the so-called engineering but also the archi- 
tectural point of view. I claim, also, that an archi- 
tect by training is better able to handle the engi- 
neering problems as such than any engineer because 
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he combines the business training, the large point of 
view, the consideration for design and the apprecia- 
tion of what constitutes good construction. So far 
I never have found these combined in an engineer, 
and have often found them combined in an archi- 
tect. So I feel that THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT as 
representing our profession cannot too strongly 
insist that there is no such thing as an architectural 
engineer, that the attempt to create such a class has 
resulted first in a hybrid who can be trusted with 
neither one side nor the other. Next. it has meant 
that the public has utterly failed to appreciate the 
real, practical, business possibilities of our pro- 
fession. C. W. BLACKALL. 
Boston. 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


Commenting on Mr. Yardley’s article on “The 
Architectural Engineer,” which appeared in THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT of Jan 7, it covers the sub- 
ject admirably. In my experience as an architec- 
tural engineer I have been confronted with exactly 
the problems mentioned by Mr. Yardley, and in ad- 
dition I have also been called upon to take charge 
of estimating and superintendence. The experience 
of the firm of which I am now a member has given 
us some very definite ideas as to how engineering 
work can best be handtfed, and as to the exact duties 
of the architectural engineer. 


The first method tried for handling engineering | 


work was to have it done by outside firms, but this 
proved to be very unsatisfactory, especially on 
complicated work. In making the plans, co-ordina- 
tion of the various parts of the work was almost 
impossible. The architectural designer, the struc- 
tural engineer, the mechanical engineer, and the 
electrical engineer tried to work together, but none 
of them had sufficient conception of the work of the 
others to be able to work intelligently toward a 
common end. In the end each was compelled to 
revise his design several times, and to make sacri- 
fices in either appearance, economy, or efficiency, 
in order that his work might fit in with the work 
of the others. In the actual construction many dis- 
crepancies were discovered which almost always 


caused alterations, with additional work, and addi- 
tional expense to the owner. 

On account of these unfortunate experiences it 
was decided to establish an engineering depart- 
ment as a part of our organization. Although our 
work 1s not of sufficient amount to justify an organi- 
zation containing specialists in every known branch 
of engineering, we have gotten satisfactory results 
with an organization which can handle the ordi- 
nary problems. We are convinced that an engi- 
neer who is well grounded in the fundamentals of 
the various branches of engineering can produce 
the necessary co-ordination of the various parts of 
the work, even though he does have to call in spe- 
cialists to work out the details of unusual prob- 
lems. 

An estimating or cost department is included in 
our engineering department because the question of 
costs is a very essential factor in all engineering de- 
sign. For example, economy in a structural design 
can only be effected by a careful study of the costs 
of the different designs possible under any given 
set of conditions. Again in the selection of a heat- 
ing and ventilating system, the cost is usually one of 
the determining factors, but not in the same way. 
In this case it 1s not a question of which system 
is the cheapest, but which will give the best results 
for an expenditure consistent with the project in 
question. Inasmuch as all engineering problems 
involve an intimate knowledge of costs the logical 
thing to do was to establish an estimating depart- 
ment. It not only furnishes the necessary data 
for engineering designs, but also makes complete 
estimates of proposed work. 

Superintendence is included in our engineering 
department for the reason that most of the diff- 
culties encountered in construction are purely ques- 
tions of engineering. Occasionally, decisions involv- 
ing architectural design will be referred to the en- 
gineer, aS head of the superintendence department, 


but he must have sufficient knowledge of architec- 


ture to know when to call upon the architectural 
designer for advice and assistance. 
Lynn O. Know ton, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Bass, Knowlton & Graham. 
Indianapolis. 
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Housing Corporation Replies to Senatorial 
Criticism 


OLLOWING the results of the recent investi- 

gation by the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, dated December 16, the 
United States Housing Corporation before its dis- 
solution gave a reply which makes interesting 
reading. It is as follows: 

“The United States Housing Corporation in a 
recent report of the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds is severely criticized for 
the policy of constructing a fairly permanent type 
of attractive, modern house. The committee calls 
attention to the fact that certain types of small 
‘ready-cut houses’ had been constructed for about 
$2,000. The report of the committee states: ‘We 
do not pretend to be experts in industrial housing.’ 
Housing did not call for better housing, or even 
just as good housing, but merely called for housing 
that would be sufficient. True, they must last dur- 
ing the war; but this was also required of canton- 
ments. No one in the army complained of the 
lack of tile bathrooms, or in the navy of the lack of 
individual sleeping compartments, on the theory 
that the war might be long. 

“The question raised is a fundamental one; it is 
of special interest to-day on account of the housing 
shortage, which has compelled attention to the sub- 
ject of economical housing throughout the coun- 
try. During the war period houses were built by 
several agencies of the Government. Besides the 
six thousand houses built by the United States 
Housing Corporation, houses were built by the 
Housing Corporation of the Shipping Board and 
by the Ordnance Department. All of the houses 
built by these agencies for industrial war workers 
were of a permanent construction and modern type, 
excepting certain smaller, cheaper and temporary 
types of frame housing and barracks which were 
built for locations remote from cities and which 
would obviously be of service only until activities 
terminated with the ending of the war. 

“England went into the construction of war hous- 
ing to an extent many times greater than did this 
country. The type of housing which the English 
Government built was of even a more permanent 
type than the houses built here. Several private 
housing corporations, notably the Bridgeport Hous- 
ing Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., just prior to 
the time when this country entered the war built 
for the industrial workers of their crowded city a 
number of houses and apartments similar to those 
later on erected in Bridgeport by the United States 


Housing Corporation. All this permanent type 
of housing is subject to the severe criticism and 
sarcasm of the Senate committee’s report. 

“The question now arises: ‘Was the policy of the 
Housing Corporation, and incidentally the policy 
of the Emergency Fleet Housing Corporation, in 
the construction of modern, permanent housing 
wrong, and should these houses have been short- 
lived, temporary shacks or barracks to serve only 
the war emergency? That question was carefully 
considered. The war loss to the Government in 
dollars and cents will probably be about the same 
in the case of the permanent and temporary hous- 
ing. In the case of the permanent housing, there 
is a material salvage loss by virtue of having to 
sell a large number of houses in a very short time 
and at a material increase over previous housing 
costs. The temporary housing has less salvage 
value, but this loss is met in part by the lesser 
first cost of construction. But, granted that the 
financial loss to the Government is just as great 
with the salvage of the permanent house as it is 
with the temporary house, the Government has se- 
cured without extra expense the incidental sal- 
vage of having created a decent American home. 
Of all assets which the country has to-day, none is 
greater, none 1s needed more, than good housing, 
and the individual ownership of homes, which 
create loyal and useful citizenship. There was 
nothing to warrant the United States Housing Cor- 
poration to a procedure of filling up some of the 
best towns in the United States with a lot of cheap 
hovels which would have degenerated into slums and 
which would have been a disgrace to many cities 
now provided with decent Government housing. 

“Industrial housing built by the United States 
Housing Corporation and by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation was not designed nor intended for tne 
alien or the common laborer. It was designed for 
the skilled mechanic, for the average American. 
The type of the house built was the type demanded 
and ready to be paid for by this skilled worker. 
He is doing it. All of the first-class houses built 
by the Housing Corporation were filled up as fast 
as they were constructed, and they have been bring- 
ing an income to the Government at the rate of 
over two million dollars per annum. The last 
houses tn demand by the tenants or by the pro- 
spective house owners have been the cheap, tem- 
porary houses recommended in the Senate commit- 
tee’s report.” 
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Peking, the Violet City 


Phe Impression of Color as Presented by the Varying Aspects and Lighting 
of a Great City, Interestingly Set Forth 


or even in connection with color, writes Arts 
and Decoration. We speak of it as being 
clear or otherwise; as being sunny, cloudy or foggy, 
but with the exception of the fogs of London and 
the brilliant skies of New York, who but a few 
remember the lovely opalescent mist that en- 
shrouds Paris half the year, or the flaming reflec- 
tions of Venice. 
It has remained for Will Thompson in the Sep- 
' tember, 1919, issue of Asia Magasine to tell Oc- 
cidentials of the exquisite hues of old Peking in 
paragraphs so charming as to make them inter- 
esting to everyone who has not seen this capital of 
ancient civilization. Mr. Thompson says in part: 
“Late afternoon; on the wall of the Imperial 
City. Had I been asked to write an essay on the 
apotheosis of Peking, I assuredly would have writ- 
ten this one. Dreams of a golden dusk spent in 
the old garden of Prince Ching, last and greatest 
of the ultra-Manchus, have left their indelible im- 
press deep in my inner consciousness. From such 
a place, at such a time, in company with such a 
personage, should an apotheosis be written. Alas, 
unhappily for me, it has not been done; and this 
remissness in my duties can never, I fear, be rem- 
edied. Past closed palaces and blood-colored walls 
of crumbling temples, accosted and dazzled by the 
late October sunshine, streaked as with fingers 
winy-red, I have come on a mission through the 
labyrinthine streets of the Imperial Cyty. The 
chrysanthemums were blooming in the old garden 
of Prince Ching; and my eyes were fairly dazzled 
by the light on the tiles of the ancient palace. On 
my way back I shall purchase a bouquet of the 
aromatic beauties to adorn the large vase of 
cloisonné on the inlay table in my ancestral hall. 
Peking and her chrysanthemums, and the walls and 
roofs of the Forbidden City! Yonder they lie, 
forbidden now as always, those gleaming tiles of 
pure yellow, those soaring roofs carved in the 
images of beasts and birds rising before me, clad 
in a purple diaphanous veil which hides their lower 
parts. 
“The Violet City permit me to call the widow 
of Peking; and Peking is bereft of her ancient 
emperors. Whether or not an Imperial head shall 


() NE does not usually think of a city as a color 


ever again sit in those magical corridors renowned 
since the Tartar conquest remains a matter of 
doubt. The Great Pure Manchu dynasty of Tsing, 
now at an end, enjoyed the unique distinction of 
being the last, perhaps, to sit on the Dragon throne; 
and though there are claimants aplenty to come 
forward and state their claims, not only of the 
Manchus themselves, but presumed descendants 
and ‘shadow emperors’ of the ancient Mings, China 
has decided to try out her fortunes under presi- 
dential guidance for a while. Which is all well 
and good; but China—the China we have always 
read and dreamed about—without an Emperor! 
The idea seems at first a little incongruous, until 
we get used to it. Slowly the beams have faded 
from the little paved courtyard where for a brief 
moment they held their dance. In complete 
shadow now, the Violet City goes through its 
nightly transformation, as so many times before; 
yet no life stirs within those grim portals, grown 
suddenly cold and terrible under the spell of ap- 
proaching night; no light gleams from those dark- 
ened windows. It is as if the shadow of death had 
passed suddenly upon the scenes of life, once bright 
and gay as a flower-garden, leaving in its wake 
wreck and ruin and a nameless impressive silence. 
Gone is all lightness and gaiety from the porticoes 
which I have been admiring; and everything is 
merged together in a solid mass of impenetrable 
violet, as if some gorgeous creation in lead had 
been dropped into the fire, then brought forth and 
allowed to cool. Again, as I look at the curious 
phantasmagoria before me, the outline of Coal 
Hill and the farthest palace-roof appears cut out 
of purple cardboard, perfectly flat against a cop- 
per sky. Night descends, the stars thrill out ex- 
pectantly ; and still I sit, motionless, entranced by 
the magical dance of vapors in the cauldron-brew 
of night. The Violet City appears to rise, to grow 
taller, as by one supreme effort, then to fade, to 
mel: slowly into the azure sky of which it forms a 
part. The copper glows linger, reluctantly, then 
turn to rose, like footprints of a departing Em- 
press in the pasque-flower sky. And then I rise 
and turn back from the wall, saying softly to my- 
self ‘The Violet City is the widow of autumn— 
the apotheosis of Peking!” 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Meeting of New York Society of 
Architects 


Two speakers contributed to the interest of the regular 
monthly meeting of the New York Society of Architects 
on Feb. 18. These were Mr. G. Osgood Andrews, who 
discussed the origin, composition and manufacture of 
glass, and Mr. Henry B. Hertz, of the architectural firm 
of Hertz & Robertson, who discussed the memorial build- 
ing, Victory Hall, which he is designing for New York. 
The meeting, which was well attended, was presided over 
by J. Riely Gordon, chairman. 


Illinois Society Meets 


The reguiar monthly meeting of the Illinois Society of 
Architects at the Art Institute, Feb. 23, was featured by 
a talk by F. T. Miller, president of the F. W. Dodge 
Company, and by an illustrated talk on “From the Texas 
Trail to the Table,” by Mr. R. D. Hebb, representing 
Swift & Company. : 

Mr. Miller pointed out the great problems of construc- 
tion brought about by long deference of projects during 
war times due to allocation of labor and capital to war’s 
needs, and later to the manufacturing of luxuries. As 
one specific example he cited how the automobile industry 
has been buying up big plate glass manufacturing plants 
and sheet steel projects. 

Mr. Miller made it clear to his audience that whatever 
happens, the great demand exists and will exist for con- 
struction. “Remember,” he said, ‘that construction has 
had its lean year.” 

The difficulties in financing and in transportation were 
dwelt upon shortly by the speaker, and inasmuch as these 
problems combined with labor shortage, all have to be 
met, Mr. Miller urged upon the architects the necessity 
for standardization in the building profession. The Na- 
tional Federation of Construction Industries, which con- 
venes in Chicago March 24-25, is active in taking up the 
problems affecting standards, and has been promised co- 
operation by the United States Bureau of Standards. 

Upon a motion put by Henry K. Holsman the soctety 
voted that letters be sent to the proper recipients in Wash- 
ington to show the society on record as favoring the 
passage of legislation to stimulate construction, especially 
the bills to encourage the building of homes by providing 
for the exemption from taxation of the income from mort- 
gages under the limits as prescribed by H. R. 8080 and 


S. 2c94. 


Art in the New Russia 


A graduate of the Petrograd Conservatoire, Mr. Paul 
Dukes, who escaped from Russia last September, writes 
in the London Daily Telegraph that “Bolshevik art nat- 
urally favors the extreme modern, and is entirely in the 


hands of the futurists. They have had the management 
of the decorations on all public holidays and festivities. 
The population wandered about, staring at the futurist 
extravaganzas with which the walls were decorated and 
wondered what on earth they could possibly be intended 
to represent. The futurist mania became at last too much 
even for the Bolsheviki, and when the question of decora- 
tions for May Day were being discussed a resolution was 
passed ‘on no account to entrust the decorating of the city 
to the futurists of the art department of the commissariat 
of education.’ The result was that there were no decora- 
tions at all. 

“Numerous statues have been erected to prominent So- 
cialist leaders, mostly foreign. Of these, Karl Marx is 
naturally the most favored. I am sorry to say many of 
these form futuristic eyesores in various prominent posi- 
tions both in Moscow and Petrograd. The Bolsheviks 
also made a very grave mistake in allowing theic enthusi- 
asm to drive them into the erection of temporary monu- 
ments of plaster of paris which very soon wore away 
under the action of wind and rain and now form the 
veriest travesties of statues. A tolerable piece of sculp- 
ture, though sadly out of place, is the obelisk erected to 
commemorate the anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution 
and placed in the soviet square at Moscow. 

“A feature of the exhibition held last summer in the 
Winter Palace was that anyone, artist or no artist, who 
cared to put pencil or brush to paper could have his 
productions exhibited. The exhibition was announced to 
be the biggest the world had ever seen—I have no doubt 
it was. Nearly ail the pictures bore the stamp of ad- 
vanced modernity, but there were also others to be found 
in remote corners of the palace.” 


Durability of Green Timber 


That there is practically no difference in the relative 
durability of green timber and seasoned timber when un- 
treated and exposed to the weather and in contact with 
the ground, has been established by recent experiments 
conducted by the Forest Products Laboratory in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of poles, posts or ties. In the 
case of ties laid by the laboratory in co-operation with 
the Northern Pacific Railway, the average life of sea- 
soned ties was only one-tenth of a year longer than that 
of green ties and measurements on poles made by the 
laboratory in co-operation with the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, show that the rate of decay in 
green poles is a trifle less than in seasoned poles. The 
fact that green and seasoned timber have the same dura- 
bility when used in exposed places is due to the fact that 
hoth soon reach the same moisture content, and this is the 
principal factor in determining the rate of decay of a 
stick of timber. 

Wood for interior construction, however, should be 
thoroughly seasoned; otherwise it is likely not only to 
shrink to a serious extent, but to decay before it seasons. 
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Educating Through Play 


Some time ago there was held in Gunsaulus Hall, Chi- 
cago, an exhibition of toys made in America, the poten- 
tial influence of which it is interesting to consider. The 
idea in presenting these things was to bring forward that 
element of beauty which students of childhood have 
learned to recognize as a vital force in the education of 
young people. 

By repeated experiments of this kind, the manufac- 
turer, it is hoped, may be convinced that beauty costs no 
more than ugliness, and that largely upon the care that 


he may exercise in this particular will the taste of future. 


citizens depend. That he may then bring to his work 
the exhilaration of one who wields a power for good, and 
may raise its standards out of the class of the indifferently 
commercial into that of a constructive force in the com- 
munity would seem the logical development. 


Swedish Housing Scheme—Iron and 
Building Trades Interested 


According to the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London, an important housing scheme, which should be 
of great interest to all suppliers of iron construction and 
building material, has been instituted in Sweden, with a 
view to relieving the shortage of housing accommodation 
in that country. 

The American Chamber is informed that this housing 
scheme entails the building of not less than 28,000 fire- 
places during the next three years, involving a total ex- 
penditure of 140,000,000 crowns, and it is proposed that 
the state should assist private builders by granting loans 
on favorable conditions from a fund of 80,000,000 crowns. 

The German trust which formerly dominated the Swed- 
ish market in foundry and forged tubes by afhliating 
Swedish firms is reported to have ceased partially to exist, 
leaving the market more free for competition. 


Boston Plans Memorial 


A memorial building to be erected on an artificial island 
which would be placed in the Charles River basin, at Har- 
vard Bridge, is proposed as Boston’s memorial to the vet- 
erans of the World War, in a report to Mayor Peters 
made by a special committee. The building would cost 
$1,000,000 and the cost of laying out the island would 
amount to a like sum. 


re ee eee 


Approve “South Park” Improvements 
for Chicago 


The so-called “South Park” plan of Chicago, which 
calls for improvements eventually leading to a great park 
system to take the place of the now unsightly and de- 
cidedly sooty right-of-way of the Illinois Central, has 
been indorsed by Chicago voters, and bond issues duly 
authorized. 

It is expected that work will start at an early date and 
contracts will be let for breakwaters behind which the 
outer parkway will be built. An inner breakwater will 
extend from Thirty-eighth to Thirty-fifth streets, and 
the outer constructions from Fiftieth Street to Jackson 
Park and from Grant Park to Thirty-fifth Street. 

Contracts will be awarded at once for the grading and 
completion of Grant Park at a cost of $3,700,000. 


Painter’s Art to Exploit New Orleans’ 
~ Beauty 


An artistic movement to familiarize the country with 
the unique beauties of New Orleans is contemplated by 
Harry B. Lachman, landscape painter, who is exhibiting 
his work at the Delgado. Mr. Lachman has received the 
indorsement of the Association of Commerce and plans 
to begin activities as soon as he returns from exhibiting 
in Paris and London. 

When Mr. Lachman returns from France he will bring 
with him several American artists. They will study the 
great range of subjects in New Orleans and after a period 
of work here by these and local artists a large exhibition 
of their work will be sent throughout the United States, 
perhaps under the auspices of the Association of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Lachman desires to form a school in New Orleans, 
the French Quarter of which he believes very suitable 
for studios. Prominent New Orleans men have approved 
this purpose. 

“This exhibition would be the means of making known 
to the art-loving public of the United States the unique 
beauties of New Orleans and would undoubtedly prove 2 
great attraction to the traveling public,” he says. 

“New Orleans is practically unknown to the painters 
of our own country. I have found here the greatest 
range of subjects of any city in the new world. J might 
say there are few cities in Europe that can compare with 
New Orleans.” 


British Railway Men’s Leader 
Warns His People 


James Henry Thomas, general secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, said to-day that the state of the 
world was such that unless something were done speedily a 
crash would come in which nobody would suffer more 
than the workers. 

Mr. Thomas declared that the British workmen must 
work a quarter harder than before the war, the French 
twice harder and the Germans eighteen times harder. He 
added that the labor party’s difficulties arose, not through 
the cleverness of the other parties, but through jealousies 
in its own ranks. 


Spurns $5,000,000 Offer 


Sir William Orpen, the distinguished artist. has refused 
an offer of £1,000,000 (normally $5,000,000) for painting 
300 portraits. which is said to have been made him by an 
American. 

“It is quite true the offer of £1,000.000 to paint portraits 
came to me from America,” Sir William said to-day in 
confirming the report, according to the Daily Mirror. “To 
complete such a contract, however. would take far more 
than the ordinary lifetime—it might take as long as 300 
years.” 

Sir William will go to America this fall on business. 


Why It Costs to Build 


Building costs have risen from 84 to 240 per cent since 
1913, according to Franklin T. Miller, New York pub- 
lisher. He,attributed this advance to the demand for auto- 
mobiles and other luxuries, asserting these had drawn 
labor from the building industry and raised the cost of 
labor so much that rentals had gone up in sympathy. 
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Tradition Again Yields to Progress 
—French Windmills to Be Removed 


Paris, March 3.—The world-famous Moulin Redet, one 
of the two remaining windmills which for centuries have 
crowned the Montmartre, is to be removed to make room 
for the construction of new houses. As this inevitably will 
ruin the picturesque spot from the artists’ point of view, the 
painters are in despair, and lovers of old Paris are en- 
deavoring to get the authorities to consent to the mill be- 
ing moved to another site instead of being pulled down. 

In the seventeenth century the hillside and top of 
Montmartre were covered with windmills. The number 
finally dwindled to two, Moulin de la Galette and Moulin 
Redet. For many generations the artists of all countries 
have sought out the Montmartre for the purpose of re- 
producing these mills on canvas. The section was a favor- 
ite one with American tourists and artists. 


Historic Home of Dr. Priestley Is 


Honored 


The origial home and laboratory of Dr. Joseph Priestley. 
the famous chemist who discovered oxygen in 1774, which 
is located on the banks of the Susquehanna River at 
Northumberland, Pa., was purchased recently by graduate 
chemists of the Pennsylvania State College, who plan to 
move it to the campus there and make it a lasting memorial 
to the great scientist. 

Expert architects from the college will at once make 
the necessary surveys preparatory to the work of moving 
the Priestley home to the campus at State College. The 
house is of frame structure and a great deal of care will 
have to be taken in its removal. So far as possible, every 
bit of material now in the house will be used in its re- 
construction. This will be a very difficult matter, for the 
house is now 123 years old, and the nails used are of the 
old-fashioned “hammered” type. Generous painting has 
kept the woodwork in a remarkable state of preservation, 
and it may be possible to rebuild the greater part of the 
structure from the present lumber. Immense pine tim- 
bers used in the frame work are as good as new, and the 
old-fashioned interior decorations—arched doorways, fire- 
places and stairway—are in such condition that they can 
be removed and replaced with comparative ease. 

The reconstruction on the college campus will be along 
the old architectural lines, but modernized and adapted to 
some suitable use by the School of Natural Science, ac- 
cording to present plans. The house is an old landmark 
in Northumberland County, and can be seen on the out- 
skirts of the town from trains on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road passing Northumberland. It is a two-story struc- 
ture, with capacious attic space. It is about 45 x 50 feet, 
with a projection at each end about 25 feet square. One 
of these was the kitchen and the other the workshop, or 
laboratory, in which Priestley pursued his scientific study 
and experiments. It is known in the neighborhood as 
the “office end.” Professor A. L. Kocher. expert in archi- 
tectural history and design at the college, has long been 
interested in the house for its historic importance among 
the old homes of Pennsylvania and has taken many ex- 
terior and interior photographs there. 

Dr. Priestley’s career as a scientist in the last half of 
the eighteenth century was one that has put him down 
as one of the greatest in history. He is credited with the 
discovery of oxygen and many of its properties in his 
laboratory in England in 1774. About the same time he 


discovered ammonia and hydrochloric acid, and a year 
later, 1775, he was credited with the discovery of sul- 
phurous acid gas. Within another year he found nitrous 
oxide (laughing gas). His discovery of nitric oxide dates 
from 1772. A large amount of his experimental work 
was conducted in Birmingham after 1780, where he con- 
sidered his stay as the happiest event of his life. 

He was a noted dissenter in religious views and was 
persecuted in England for his Unitarian teachings and 
activity. His house in Birmingham was mobbed and. all 
of his chemical and physical apparatus destroyed. He 
was made uncomfortable in London, and not being sure 
of his life, he came to America in 1794. His sons had 
preceded him. He settled at once at Northumberland 
and built the Priestley mansion there. He continued 
his experiments there until his death in 1804. He was 
buried at Northumberland and the house and grave have 
been visited by interested persons from all parts of the 
world. 

In 1874 a large number of chemists gathered there to 
celebrate the 1ooth anniversary of the discovery of oxygen. 
These chemists formed the nucleus of what is now the 
American Chemical Society. One speaker on that occasion 
said: “Of the most important gases known at present we 
owe nearly three-fourths to Priestley.” 

Dr. Priestley was a prolific writer, quite as much on 
religious subjects as on scientific ones. He was a vigorous 
and incisive teacher and preacher. His political princi- 
ples found no favor with the Adams administration, and 
it is said that at one time he was threatened with expul- 
sion from the country. However, he was a very ardent 
supporter of Jefferson, and was offered the position of 
Congressional chaplain, which he refused. His discoveries 
in chemistry would have established the fame of half a 
dozen ordinary workers, yet in his own opinion most of 
his results were accidental. 


Tense Situation in Albany’s Building 
Shortage 


According to reports Albany faces a critical housing 
problem and with no immediate plans for relief in sight, 
real estate dealers, builders and architects are wondering 
where hundreds of families will be housed. At the pres- 
ent time, the demand for homes is greater than the sup- 
ply and builders are not contemplating putting up any 
new structures. 

Building supplies are at a maximum price and several 
architects and builders do not look for any decrease within 
the next five years. With a prospect of additional labor 
costs in the spring, builders are inclined to be slow in 
making any plans for the erection of new homes until a 
more settled condition is obtained. Building in Albany 
is considered to be at a standstill with the exception of 
several large projects which are under way. 


Building in Milan 


Consul Winship reports from Milan, Italy, that in order 
to relieve the housing situation in that city plans for the 
construction of about 1,000 concrete tenement houses in 
addition to those under construction have been prepared. 
These will be built on a cottage type in separate buildings, 
accommodating four families each, in all about 5,000 per- 
sons, and occupying an area of about 400,000 square 
meters. 
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Teach Process of Home 
Owning 


The National Graphic Publicity Service of New York 
has in preparation a motion picture play entitled “The 
Home Builders,” which is to be shown several times a 
day in the exhibition hall of the Grand Central Palace 
during the second “Own Your Home” Exposition from 
May I to 8. 

The picture tells the story of a young couple desirous 
of building their own home. It takes them through the 
necessary steps to the achievement of this purpose, be- 
ginning with the real estate agent’s office and a visit to 
the property to select a home site, insuring the title, se- 
curing the mortgage, consulting the architect and the con- 
tractor and the actual building and furnishing of the 
home. 

There are so many thousands of people to-day who are 
anxious for information as to just how to go about build- 
ing a place that will be all their own, but who lack the 
knowledge of how to proceed, that it is expected that this 
entertaining picture will give them in a pleasing form the 
information they require. 


New York Will Open Two New East 
River Tunnels 


It is announced by the Transit Construction Commis- 
sioner that two new tunnels under the East River, New 
York, would be ready for trafic next month. 

One of these is the tunnel from Whitehall Street, Man- 
hattan, to Montague Street, Brooklyn, and the other ex- 
tends from Sixtieth Street, Manhattan. 

The reconstructed Brighton Beach and Culver lines can 
be routed through the tube from Montague Street so as to 
carry passengers from outlying sections of Brooklyn 
under Broadway, Manhattan, and as far north in that 
borough as Sixtieth Street. 

Practically all of the track work in the Broadway- 
Fourth Avenue tunnel from Sixtieth Street, Manhattan, to 
Queensboro Plaza, Long Island City, has been finished 
and will be ready for train service about April 15. 

Cars of the New York Municipal Railway Corporation 
are already in operation under Sixtieth Street as far east 
as Lexington Avenue, and as soon as the special track 
work at Queensboro Plaza is completed, under-river serv- 
ice can be instituted. 

New Yorkers whom the housing shortage has driven to 
these districts will, it is hoped, have the compensation of 
gord service in getting to and from the city proper. 


Movies 


News from Various Sources 


Delivery has just been made to the Finnish Govern- 

ment of fifteen American locomotives. 
* * * 

The appropriation for the building of the twelve piers 
at Staten Island, originally $14,500,000, has been increased 
by $3,500,000. 

x * x 

Soldiers in the Bolshevist army must submit to com- 
pulsory labor, according to advices received by the State 
Department at Washington. 

* * Ok 

It is proposed to establish a club house on Bemimi Cay, 
a small island of the Bahama group and a British pos- 
session, located about seventy miles east of Miami, Fla. 


Figures compiled by the Foreign Trade Department of 
the National City Bank show that the total exports from 
Europe will result in an aggregate more than doub‘e that 
of 1918. 


* * * 


The scarcity of housing accommodation in Switzerland 
is sO serious that the Berne authorities have decreed that 
no foreigner may rent a house, flat or private rooms, but 
must live in hotels or pensions. 


*x* * * 


The cement works at Concrete and Portland, in Fre- 
mont County, Colorado, have been compelled to shut down 
on account of shortage of railway cars, it has been an- 
nounced to the Colorado Utilities Commission. 


* * * 


Ten acres of land have been set aside by the Western 
Electric Company to be used as an athletic field for its 
thousands of employees and as a memorial to the thirty 
of their fellow workers who lost their lives in the war. 


* *« 


Operation of the railroads, Pullman lines, express com- 
panies and waterways, unified under Federal control, has 
cost the nation approximately $700,000,000, according to 
official calculation, since they were taken over two years 
ago. 

x ok x 

Negotiations for leasing Warwick Castle as a hotel for 
American visitors have fallen through as it was found 
that only thirty people could be accommodated at a time 
and the necessary alterations in the building would cost 
$100,000. 

* ke * 

News has reached London that the British dump at Gal- 
lipoli, composed of Turkish booty, has been raided. Eighty 
thousand rifles, half a million rounds of ammunition and 
thirty-three machine guns were removed, probably to the 


Asiatic side. 
* ok x 


Abnormal costs of labor and materials will halt road 
building in the Mississippi Valley for several years, was 
the opinion of delegates to the conference of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley State Highway departments. Nine States 


are represented. 
* * 


The De Forest laboratories of Highbridge announce 
that wireless telephone conversations have been carried on 
between Ossining and Chicago, with the use of a small 
aerial, a low wave length, and power of only one-third 


of one kilowatt. 
* * * 


Positive assertion that the British Government does not 
plan to seek further loans in the United States, but, on 
the contrary, is desirous of reducing the obligations it 
has «already incurred in this country, is included in a 
statement from London transmitted to Secretary Glass 


through R. C. Lindsay, British Chargé d’Affaires. 
x * * 


The Dominion financial statement for January shows 
Canada with a net debt of $1,900,000,000. The current 
revenue for ten months of the fiscal year was $288,- 
230,911. being $17,000,000 more than ordinary expenditure. 
For the ten months the war expenditure was $2098,815,088. 
At the present rate the revenue for the fiscal year ending 
with March should be nearly $350,000,000, the largest in 
the history of the Dominion. 
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Weekly Review of the Construction Field 


Comment on General Condition of Economics with Reports of Special Correspondents 
in Prominent Regional Centers 


The same page of a New York daily carries two arti- 
cles which give contrasting points of view upon the build- 
ing construction problem. The circumstances which have 
given them rise are of New York City, but the conditions 
are much the same as elsewhere and the same compara- 
tive forces will work out the situation’s solution. 

On the one hand is the warning from the City Comp- 
troller that the $15,000,000 school building program may 
not be completed within three years. Great concern 1s 
therefore expressed over the possibility of the schools 
being compelled to expand their half-time schedules in 
order to accommodate 100,000 pupils for whom there are 
as yet no accommodations. Contractors have written to 
the Board of Education asking to be relieved of contracts 
on account of the difficulty in finishing the work within 
the time limit and at the increased prices. If they lived 
up to the terms of their contracts it would mean financial 
ruin. 

On the other hand is a suggestion from the City Cham- 
berlain that the city utilize 7000 lots which it already owns 
as sites for bungalows to be erected by the city and leased 
to tenants at a nominal rental. 

Between the two is the expression from labor upon high 
rents which offers two alternatives: a rent strike or a 
general infraction of trade agreements for the purpose 
of obtaining higher wages to meet the increased rentals, 
action being held in abeyance until the State Legislature 
has had time to act. 

This looks like an impasse. 


THE CONTRACTORS 


It was not argued by the contractors that the carrying 
through of their contracts was impossible, but that it spelt 
for them financial ruin. It would not be sane to urge 
these men to work to their own loss; for them to be 
willing to do so would be to carry public spirit a bit too 
far toward public detriment. It is not likely that the 
7000 bungalows would be built more cheaply by the 
municipality than by a development corporation, nor that 
the municipality could acquire its materials more cheaply 
and easily than a contractor, nor that the result would be 
economically any more beneficial, or that the rents, pro- 
vided they were just, would be lower. Municipalities can- 
not provide housing by edict and with no other expense 
than the bill which passes from the board of aldermen to 
the mayor. There is actual money involved and the money 
is collected in taxes and the taxes are paid by the owners 
of other houses and eventually by the tenants. The only 
people who could escape would be the occupants of the 
7000 lots, who might have cheap rents at the expense of the 
rest of the city’s population. 

It does not seem like a short cut to cheaper rents. It 1s 
improbable that the usurpation by the municipality of the 
work of men who are specialists in building could make 
for the straightening out of a problem. Surely there 1s 
enough common sense in our population to effectively pro- 
test against such a mixing up of responsibilities and dump- 
ing them upon the State. It must be plain to every busi- 
ness man that experienced architects and builders are the 
only people qualified to work upon such a complicated 
problem. A failure to accomplish work three years in 
arrears through one year of thorough-going disorganiza- 
tion is no adequate reason why such men should be re- 


lieved of the trust. Their failure to car:y on work as they 
expected to be able to do before materials became difh- 
cult to procure and prices were so radically advanced 
offers no reason why they should not be made responsible 
for continuing the work with such expedition as they are 
able and as economically as the changed circumstances 
permit. One may believe implicitly in the teachings of 
radical economists and yet realize that now is not the 
moment for putting new theories into effect, or agents into 
the saddle. The middle of the stream is no place to swap 
horses. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING 


There are announcements from all over this country 
and Europe of dwelling projects being undertaken by gov- 
ernments and municipalities. They have a political aspect. 
Possibly many of such projects have been actuated by a 
feeling of insecurity among those in power and their be- 
lief that it is incumbent upon them to still the social unrest 
by giving heed to whichever shout is loudest. It may be 
that during the war governments were allotted extraordi- 
nary powers which they now are slow in abdicating. It 
is most likely that our growing appetite for propaganda 
which advises group movement and its economy of judg- 
ment leads us to say “housing” just as we say “produc- 
tion” and “Americanize,” and as we used to say “hyphen- 
ate.” Out of saying the word the population gets its 
satisfaction and the politician gets carte blanche. 

By some the State ownership of houses may be thought 
desirable. The State as a competitor of private enterprise 
may scem to some to stimulate effort and indirectly to 
enforce justice. It seems that some people look upon their 
government, municipal or federal, as being capable of 
quickly supplying their every need; as being, in fact, run 
for that purpose. But everyone who believes in this coun- 
try’s past or future will know that such people do not 
make its strength nor its influence; they only make a lot 
of noise. 

It is a splendid thing for people to co-operate in com- 
munity building projects. It is wise and far-seeing for any 
locality to make building cheap and easy for its home- 
seekers. But it is quite another thing for office-holders 
to embark their constituents upon mammoth building proj- 
ects for cottages to be rented at nominal sums. There 
was a time in Rome when they distributed corn; once 
in New York they used to give away coal; but to give 
out houses is carrying it too far. The constituents won't 
stand for it. And there need be no fear that this kind 
of competition will develop and normal building operations 
be stifled by it. 


THE IMPASSE 


There is a shortage of housing and rents are high. 
There is a shortage of labor and wages are high. At this 
point labor, which has the power to make or mar, sits 
back and demands that wages be advanced or living ex- 
penses reduced. 

It should be apparent to anyone that prices of rent 
as of food, and again of labor, are dependent upon the 
supply. To labor is attributed a policy of demanding 
“what the traffic will bear.” The landlords are accused of 
heartlessly getting what they can. It would seem that 
the obvious means for labor to get back at the landlords 
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would be not to strike and further deplete our stores of 
goods needed for consumption, but to get busy and reduce 
the shortages. When there is more space for housing 
than is actually needed it will be rather difficult to profiteer. 


THE OUTCOME 


Upon inquiry it was found that the realty people have 
available between fifty and a hundred million dollars which 
is awaiting investment in new building provided there is 
assurance that contractors, dealers and building material 
manufacturers, and also labor, will not make advances in 
price within a stated period. Thereupon the mgyor an- 
nounces that it is his plan to bring these men together 
upon an agreement concerning a big building plan. He 
says with his customary wisdom: “I haven't the slightest 
doubt that the labor men will do everything to relieve the 
housing congestion by going to work with a will. Their 
loyalty to a good cause is never found wanting. Aside 
from that they will be helping themselves.” So we are 
just about where we were before except that we have the 
mayor for an interlocutor. At this particular stage every- 
thing seems to have simplified; but there are a few ac- 
tualities to be taken into consideration. Not only are 
steady prices needed, but enormous quantities of building 
material. Not only the labor of the building trades must 
be “loyal to a good cause” but the labor for the production 
and transportation of the materials. - As the Governor of 
Pennsylvania says: “It is time to stop talking and get to 
work.” 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


EATTLE.—Eastern steel manufacturers are standing 
firm this week against engaging any new commit- 
ments except on the basis of June or July delivery at the 
prices then in operation. Some of the larger jobbers have 
a supply of finished steel building essentials. 

Corner bead is up from $30 to $35 per 1,000 feet. Job- 
bers were notified officially this week that the Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel Corporation had withdrawn all quo- 
tations on metal lath. Jobbers are unable to get a sufficient 
supply of moulding plaster. Great Western leads in the 
scarcity. Jobbers in vigorous efforts to get 100-ton lots 
are advised that the manufacturers cannot load in less than 
two to three weeks. Brick and tile are plentiful, as the 
Puget Sound production is ample, and the market is un- 
changed. 

Pipe-fitting and plumbing supply jobbers are unable to 
fill contracts for delivery of valves and fixtures, although 
there is a brisk demand. 

The shortage of steel essentials is now being keenly 
felt. Many building projects in the business district are 
in great need of these materials, and while some have an 
assured supply through previous contracts the car shortage 
is preventing delivery. 

In all quarters, however, the demand that building proj- 
ects proceed is coming in for recognition. Architects are 
of the opinion that building activity in the North Coast 
territory has never before been exceeded, and it is noted 
that the higher grades of materials are being called for 
almost without exception. Few of these projects are the 
result of rebuilding as the result of fires, as the fire loss 
in this territory during the past year has been remarkab'y 
small. The climate, permits outdoor building operations 
through the winter and there has been no lay-off season. 

The fir lumber market, however, has begun to slip. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers who during the past 
ninety days have been selling cars of lumber placed in 
transit, as fast as they arrived at eastern destination, re- 
port that the demand has suddenly receded. The auction 


market that has been conducted by reason of eastern buy- 
ers who bid against each other for flooring, ceiling and 
drop siding is disappearing. Eastern buyers who placed 
their orders as long ago as last May and are still unable 
to get them are vigorously pointing out that orders placed 
on the high market of this winter are being filled. The 
market since last May and June has advanced $50 to $60 
on all finishing lumber. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


HICAGO.—A record building boom in Chicago hangs 

on the wage dispute between the building trades coun- 
cul and local builders and contractors. Lumber and building 
material men are seeking to stabilize prices, cut down the 
cost of building homes and settle the question of housing 
and high rents. However, the building trades craft are 
insisting that a 25 per cent increase in wages is vital. 

Labor leaders says that in normal times prior to the 
war there were 89,000 men in the building trade organiza- 
tion, which now has dwindled to 45,000. They claim that 
higher wages in other cities have drawn labor away from 
Chicago. This is particularly true of structural iron work- 
ers. Such a condition, however, is denied by building 
contractors, who say an increase in wages in Chicago will 
necessarily mean an increase in cost of building, thus con- 
tinuing the ‘vicious circle.” 

Building operations in Chicago during January and 
February have increased about three and one-half times 
in volume over the same period in any preceding year, 
while the amount of money spent is probably five times as 
great. Contractors say that nothing can stop the building 
program but lack of money, and there will be plenty of 
that if the banks do not become timid because of a general 
rise in prices. 

The investigation by the city council of “rent profiteers” 
so far has produced little results. Chicago is really pay- 
ing the price of the costly building strike of last year. 
Lack of labor and adequate transportation has played a 
part in putting up the cost of sand to $5 a yard, in the 
scarcity of cement and the shortage of brick. Common 
maple flooring is now selling at $165 per thousand and 
structural timber has advanced about 250 per cent in the 
last two years. Reinforced steel and window glass are 
scarce. 

The following are some of the proposals now pending 
before the Constitutional Convention now in session at 
Springfield, IIl.: 

Legislature may authorize cities, towns and villages to 
regulate the intensity of the use of lot areas, to classify 
buildings, trades and industries with respect to location 
and regulation and to create residential, industrial, com- 
mercial and other districts. 

Municipalities, upon payment of compensation, shall have 
power, im carrying out a general city and district plan, 
“to place restrictions against the use of land or lands 
needed in future for public use.” 

Subject to regulations prescribed by law municipalities 
shall have power to establish a city or district plan and 
to exercise control over the use of all land embraced 
within such plan. 

Upon adoption by referendum, municipalities, or any 
other political division of the State, may issue bonds to 
encourage building of small homes or apartments, or build- 
ing of homes for owner in fee of any land, under same 
general plans now in force with building and loan asso- 
Ciations. 

Zoning proposal, empowering legislature to permit cities 
to limit buildings and structures to specified districts, upon 
basis of their use or construction. 
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Economical Temporary Roofs for Fire-proof Buildings. 
Double Stairways for Factories 


T is a matter of common occurrence to construct 
a building of several stories in height with 
foundations and columns designed to carry 
several stories to be added-in the future. Under 
these conditions a regular floor is constructed 
above the upper story to serve as a future floor and 
as a base for the temporary roof. These tem- 


3 








When the temporary wood construction is used a 
loss results in the short lengths and the breakage 
that attends such operations. In any event there 


is a dead loss of the labor of construction and re- 
moval as well as the material destroyed or ren- 
dered useless. 
and 


To offset these costs the protection 
ise of a roof has been provided. 
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THE OAKES COMPANY BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS 
VONNEGUT, BOIIN & MUELLER, ARCHITECTS. 
INTERIOR VIEW SHOWING THE TEMPORARY DRAINS FROM THE ROOF. 


porary roofs are usually constructed with wooden 
rafters and sheathing supported on short studs or 
by placing a cinder fill covered with a few inches 
of cinder concrete, pitched to drainage points and 
both serving as a base for the composition roof 
covering. Such temporary roof constructions in- 
volve the use of materials and labor and when the 
future stories are constructed the roof covering is 
a total loss, the cinder fill a rubbish to be removed. 


To avoid such a waste of labor and material 
a different method was employed in the construc- 
tion of the Oakes Company building in Indianapolis. 
This building is of the flat slab reinforced concrete 
type of construction. When the lower stories were 
constructed they were covered with a regular floor, 
made as level as possible and finished for future 
use. This floor was constructed exactly as those 
in the stories below, the top surface finish having 
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GALYV. IRON WIRE BASKET 


ROOF CEMENT 
Finis hk 


GALLV. IRON 
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DETAIL OF TEMPORARY DRAIN CONNECTION 


a metallic hardner incorporated in it. It was sim- 
ply a first class job of floor construction. Instead 
of constructing a temporary roof as described 
above, the finished floor was exposed to the weather 
as a roof. Although the floor was made as near a 
horizontal plane surface as possible there was no 
noticeable amount of water left on the roof after a 
rain storm. And such water as did remain due 
to the slight depressions in the plane of the roof, 
soon disappeared through evaporation. It will be 
noted by inspecting the plan of this temporary roof 
that downspout openings were provided adjacent to 
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each interior column and were connected by 4 in. 
and 4% in. galvanized iron pipes to the permanent 
41% in. wrought iron downspouts placed at the side 
wall. A 4 in. cast iron pipe sleeve was provided 
at each roof opening, which extended through the 
roof slab. A galvanized iron flange and collar of 
No. 20 gauge was built in the concrete slab as 
shown by the detail. To these were connected the 
4 in. No. 20 gauge galvanized iron pipe placed 
below the roof slab and ledding to the permanent 
downspouts. Each of these openings in the roof 


_were provided with a galvanized wire basket in the 


usual manner. 

This floor served as a roof for several years and 
gave entire satisfaction. When the future stories 
were added, it was only necessary to protect the 
finished floor surface during construction, remove 
the wire baskets and horizontal conductor pipes 
and fill the holes with concrete. The only possible 
loss was in the labor of removing these things, 
filling up the holes, less such salvage as might ob- 
tain. It is plainly apparent that a real saving of 
labor and material was effected. The plan, detail 
and photograph showing the interior of the upper 
story and the ceiling, adequately illustrates this 
method here described. 

There is no doubt that this method might be 
duplicated to advantage in many structures. 


——— 
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ROOF PLAN, TITE OAKES COMPANY BUILDING. 
LAYOUT OF TEMPORARY DRAINS SHOWN DOTTED 
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KAHN TAILORING COMPANY BUILDING, INDIANAPOL IS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


VONNEGUT, BOHN & MUELLER. ARCHITECTS 


DOUBLE STAIR EXIT.SHOWN ON SIDE ELEVATION 


N the building for the Kahn Tailoring Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. here illustrated, the so- 

called ‘double stairway” was used. This type of 
construction 1s described in THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT of April 16, 1919, page 557. ‘This building 
1s 200 ft. x 200 ft. in size with a large interior 
court. This interior court is connected with the 
street by a wide driveway extending through the 
first story. There are two sets of these stairs in 
the outside walls and two sets in the interior court. 
This in effect provides eight stairways, using a 
floor area equal to that which is usually provided 
for four ordinary stairways. Thus a double duty 
or service is secured without loss of floor area. 
The advantage of this arrangement, as a protec- 
tion to life in case of fire, is readily understood. 

In this building the height from top to top of 
floors is 14 ft. With a 6 in. thick platform this 
would give a clear headroom of 6 ft. 6 in. under 
the platforms. The story height is governed by the 
thickness of the platform construction and the al- 
lowed headroom. It 1s possible to construct such 
platforms as thin as 4 in. or Jess when made of re- 
inforced concrete or metal plates. A study of the 


clearly show the possibilities of this form of stair 
construction. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, KAHN TAILORING COMPANY 


details shown in the article above mentioned will guitpixg KNoTE EXCELLENT DISTRIBUTION OF EXITS 
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KAIIN 
A DOUBLE STAIRWAY EXIT ON STREET FRONT 


In the case of the stairs used on the building for 


the Kahn Tailoring Company, they are open on one 


side, the other three sides are inclosed in metal 
sash and wire glass. The fourth side is inclosed 
in the first story, where two exit doors are pro- 
vided. The construction is clearly shown in the 
photographs and the locations shown in the sketch 
plan well indicate the very ample means of egress 
provided in this building. 





TAILORING COMPANY BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. 


The interior views show a work room and the 
cafeteria. In the former the natural lighting’ 1s 
shown to be ample. The artificial illumination 1s 
of two kinds, general and individual at the work 
tables. The general illumination is provided by 
ceiling lights and need only be of such intensity as 
to afford safe passage for the operatives. The 
table lighting will naturally be of greater intensity 
and adjustable to the indrvidual needs of the 
workers. 


The exterior of this building is of a simple and 
dignifiel character. The principal elevation with 
the return of three bays, is faced with brick. The 
balance of the exterior walls is of concrete. This 
building affords an excellent opportunity to com- 
pare a brick and a concrete wall. The brick piers 
are wider than the concrete piers, it is true, and 
therefore the brick faced elevation is in better pro- 
portion and slightly more ornate. It is doubtful if 
the concrete portion would in any degree compare 
with the brick portion even if constructed after 
the same detail. There is yet much to be done in 
developing concrete walls so as to produce a result 
that is in even a slight degree as pleasing as the 
walls finished in brick, terra cotta or stone. Even 
with the introduction of color and various kinds 
of surface treatment, it is doubtful if a concrete 
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TYPICAL INTERIOR VIEW, KAHN TAILORING COMPANY 
BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. IN WORKSHOP GENERAL AR- 
TIFICIAL ILLUMINATION IS PROVIDED, SUPPLEMENTED 
BY INDIVIDUAL ILLUMINATION AT THE WORK. 


surface can ever be made as pleasing in appear- 
ance as a wall of well made brick. The introdéuc- 
tion of the stone bases under four of the piers in 
the principal elevation would have been an im- 
provement in the design. 
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HE building of the Hibben 
Hollweg Company, Indian- 
apolis, illustrated here, is a good 
exaimple of simple and direct de- 
signing. The purpose of the 
building is clearly expressed in 
hw | | the design. The details of the 
ah a Nie ashi. ornaments are of such a kind 
" and scale as to comport with the 
mae aie apparent stability and durability 
ee ) . , i” of the structure. It is an ex- 
yes cellent example of a modern 
commercial building. 

These buildings were designed 
and their construction super- 
vised by Vonnegut, Bohn & 
Mueller, architects. 
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THE CAFETERIA 
KAHN TAILORING COMPANY BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. 





HIBBEN HOLLWEG COMPANY BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS. VONNEGUT, BOHN & MUELLER, ARCHITECTS. 
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Schoolhouse Construction and Its 
Relation to the Spread of Fire 
an Important Consideration 


ITH the present generally poor structural 

conditions and lack of nre extinguishing 
facilities in many of the existing schools, the need 
for fire drills is evident, and in most states monthly 
fre drills are required by law or by school regula- 
tions. 

The almost lightning-like speed with which many 
fires spread is generally due to a combination of 
combustible construction, large unbroken areas, 
open stairways, and various floor openings. Many 
of the older wooden interior schools, with central 
open and wooden stairs, and frequently without 
even the basement stairway cut off, are ideally de- 
signed for a quick-spreading fire that would cut off 
escape of the occupants. The studding, further- 
more, is often unstopped from the basement to the 
attic, and a few minutes after a basement fire got 
under way the attic would be a mass of flames and 
the building doomed. 

In contrast to such a school is the modern fire- 
resistive structure in which the amount of combust- 
ible material is reduced to a minimum, the fire areas 
are moderate, each room is capable of confining 
within its limits a fire of considerable intensity, 
egress stairs and other shafts are enclosed and there 
are two ways out from each important point. 

New Buildings—There is no excuse for any- 
thing but the best construction for new schools. 
The difference in cost between the best construction 
and distinctly dangerous construction is never 
enough to warrant exposing our children. Occa- 
sionally the better building is the cheaper. The lit- 
erature of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, the National Fire Protection Association and 
the National Education Association is particularly 
valuable to the architect called upon to design a 
new school. 

One-storv schools need not be of fire-resistive 
construction to secure adequate life safety if they 
have individual room exits. 

Two-story schools seldom need be of fire-resis- 
tive construction if areas are moderate and if ade- 
quately protected exits are provided. 


Three-story and higher schools should be fire- 


resistive in the best sense of the word, with stairs 
and other vertical openings protected. 

It is particularly important that where additions 
are built to existing buildings the new construction 
be modern from a fire standpoint and not a dupli- 
cate of the old, and that there be a definite fire 
cut-off between these two sections, | 


Suggested Method of Checking Up 
Details and Superintending 
Building Construction 


HIE architect is not only called upon to pro- 

vide drawings which graphically illustrate 
his conception of the building he has been called 
upon to design, and specifications which describe 
it, but he must also supervise its construction and 
see that the work is carried out to the minutest de- 
tail in accordance with that design. 

Unless some careful system is worked out for 
accomphishing this detailed inspection, some things 
may easily be overlooked in checking up the de- 
tails and this is particularly true when work is 
almost finished or when the owner has taken par- 
tial occupancy. In such cases there may be a 
myriad of items yet to be cared for which require 
some means of following up other than inspection 
and memory. 

In this connection, methods used by building 
contractors might prove helpful. On the opposite 
page a form for checking used by Well Brothers 
Construction Co., and one which permits quick 
analysis of progress is reproduced. This check 
sheet is one which was used on work of the Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Co., at Kansas City, the par- 
ticular job being an eleven-story warehouse of 
690,000 square feet floor area. Due to conditions 
now becoming quite familiar it was necessary to 
occupy the building with a full force on January 
26, while considerable work still remained to be 
finished. The owners desired the quickest possi- 
ble speeding up in order to avoid constant inter- 
ference to efficient operation of their business. 

While the check sheet reproduced covers only 
the item of toilets which always require consider- 
able watching, similar checking sheets can be made 
up for each sub-division of the work. 

It will be noted that in the column at the left 
are itemized details and across the top are column 
headings, 11-A, 10-A, 9-A, etc., which represent 
floors in “A” and “B” building while “N” and 
“S” refer to the north and south toilets respec- 
tively. 

The heavy vertical lines shown in the various 
columns indicate that the work has been completed, 
while the check mark means absence of that de- 
tail in that particular toilet. A blank space denotes 
that the work has yet to be done. 

One of the advantages in using a system such as 
here described, is that nothing is left to memory. 
A careful inspection of all check sheets will quickly 
indicate what work is still to be done. Different 
colors are often used in such work, and colored 
pencils may be used to advantage to show what 
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progress has been made. For instance black for 
the initial week of the record and a different color 
for each succeeding week. This of course would 
only be satisfactory if the period of time required 
for such work was relatively short. It might be 
added that this system parallels to some extent 
the construction records kept on railroad work for 


excavating, back fill and other items. This 1s 
made up day by day, on cross section paper, thus 
giving at the end of the job a chronological record 
of the progress. 

Such progress charts are also kept on record 
in all large construction work and are found indis- 
pensable. 


Checking Sheet Used on 
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HEAVY VERTICAL LINES INDICATE COMPLETED WORK; A CHECK MARK MEANS ABSENCE OF THAT DE- 
TAIL IN THAT PARTICULAR TOILET; A BLANK SPACE DENOTES THAT THE WORK IS STILL TO BE DONE 
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A Simple Support for the Skyscraper’s Flagpole 


HE use of the flagpole is coming into more 
and more favor for topping out the tall 
building. Unless one carefully observes 

such a flagpole during a high wind storm it is 
difficult to realize the extent of the pressure, and 
the strain to which it is subjected at such times. 
‘Lhe necessity of providing an adequate, yet simple 
support is apparent. 








by 4 in. cross channels. At the center two 6 in. 
cross channels spaced 1014 in. apart were framed 
into the longitudinal beams and a steel flagpole 
base connected as shown in Section B-B and Plan 
C-C. This base consists of a 14 x 14x ¥ in. plate 
and four 3 x 3 x &% in. angles. 

A circular collar, made of 2%4 x % in. flat steel 
is placed about five feet above the base, this being 


| 
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~ NOTES: ALL BOLTS AND RIVETS 
A 4 DIAMETER. FRAMING SET 
worn, 
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DETAILS OF FLAGPOLE SUPPORT 


The accompanying detail shows the construc- 
tion in a tall building recently erected in Phil- 
adelphia. The structural framework of ‘this build- 
He of reinforced concrete, including the sloping 
roof. 

Two six-inch channels approximately 4 ft. apart 
were well anchored at their ends into the rein- 
forced concrete roof beams, and stiffened laterally 


made in four sections as shown in Plan A-A, so 
as to provide a simple top connection for the four 
stay rods, which are connected by two bolts apiece 
at their lower ends to the 6 in. channels. These 
rods are 7 in. diameter and are provided with turn 
buckles to take up any slack. 

This construction forms a simple yet satisfac- 
tory support for the flagpole. 
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CABOT’S 
Waterproof Stucco Stains 


Soft, Artistic and Durable Colors 
Completely and Permanently Water-proof 


These stains cure both of the great defects of cement as a 
building material, i. e., its porous character and its cold, cheer- 
less monotony of color. They thoroughly water-proof the sur- 
face and color it in soft, rich tones without covering or spoil- 
ing the texture. They are not “painty’” and cannot crack, or 
chalk, or peel. They are cheap, easy to apply and beautiful. 


You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Ine.,  cutmists BOSTON 


Walls Stained with Cabot’s Stucco Stains. Bigelow & 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Wadsworth, Architects, Boston. Cabot’s Stucco and Brick Stains, “Quilt,” Damp-proofing, Conservo 
Wood Preservative, etc., etc. 















A Sanitary Hr A KIMBALL 
BT PIPE ORGAN 
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mm LA, | NT RNIN, d= Country 











House 










Inquiries regarding 
space or plans re- 
ceive prompt atten- 
tion. 


. W.W. Kimball Co. 
300-310S. Wabash Ave. 
Established 1857 
Chicago 









130 style to choose from. Can't fade, crack or 
tear. Dirt proof—a damp rag wipes off dust 
and dirt. Colors and styles for any room—pri- 
vate or public. Samples on request. 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 


320 Broadway, Dept. F., New York 
4-2 
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Meet all good ventilation requirements, and can 
be furnished in a variety of designs and sizes 
to meet the needs of any type of industrial or 
public building. 





Even the private residence can advantageously 
be equipped with one or more Burt Glass-Topped 
Ventilators, thereby reclaiming the otherwise 
dark and improperly ventilated attic room. 


Many important factories and public buildings 
are completely fitted with Burts. 


Notice Slhding Sleeve Fs 
Damper (patented). Fur- The Burt Manufacturing Co. 


nished with flat wired 77 Main St., Akron, Ohio 
glass, up to and ne luding GEORGE W. REED @ CO., Montreal 
the 72-inch size. Also with Sole Manufacturers of 


Metal Tops. “Burt” Ventilators for Canada 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations ncw current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers or delivery in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Seattle, and Birmingkam folicw. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to afford an accurate review 
of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge of the exact state of the market as to items quoted 


ut will also present a basis lo yudge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 

















New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 
BRICK 
COMMON. eis ae ent ea ied 4 ae tae re ee a ee ee eee $30.45 $14.00 $16.00 $20.00 $28.00 
PGCE: DOK. 6%.o cee ete tees he 2 eos ae eee ke we i ee alee Se 55.00 to 60.00 | 30.00 to 40.00] 50 00 to 55.00 70.00 45.00 
BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
SiN POE SQ ity oso be ve ieeeess ta dee shes oleae eee 0.13 0.10 |  ..... : 0 1014 seared 
ATi DOP Se he woe 2 Gc tien woh suse wee oe eae hee EWES 0.15 O.l1 | o..ee. 0 10 Sannin 
Wall coping (single slant): 
Bin. per Nt gu Sete a ede ee ance ate ce peek eae meee 0.16 ele We, aati satiecees 0.22 
12 in DOE lt e6 6 a aw ce orth Ss cae es be Chee Ce Soe awe 0.2614 O:53. UN fee Big salons 0.32 
18 in., perft..... ol uate wane asd Gide ane ans ead ew ee EES Gee 0.54 B66 (| neeuees Ie eieaety : 0.52 
(Corners and angles four times the ae of one foot of coping the same 
size. 
CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags)......... 3.40 3.25 3.63 4.25 4.530 
FINISHED IRON AND SUEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar iron, refined grade.............ccceces Leaheeditas cuwneere cael. eiigletk e Wie meade OI sae cs tiriies in tac 
Bar iron, double refined................. Hesicecwiekwa cea Seees |. pkeakeeeecnw, | | eadea, Gi <“Serecxs "8  Soereiee.. [I sakes 
Soft steel bars... 1... cc cee cece cece eeadeteawess bjt dates exieatecee 2:62t04:52 | Sosedne J - ze oun j 4.00 
SHADES 556-86 hc Rh eS ee reese ees ab Ne ww eee o are ase Hee oes ees PST2ZAO R24 eccaes.. Po xeacamese Swati geek Sere 
GLASS 
(Discounts from Manufacturer's Price Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets..... ew ween en ee aie 13% WTR = PAS cates. Cee = ee : 
Single strength, B quality...............005 ee aad 75 We. | ose 3% — 
Double strength, A quality............ ccc cece eeeees Seta tasd atau 7 7%, 19% sg tthe’ g 83% |  sevece K 
Double strength, B quality. .... 0.0... ccc cc eee eee een eeene 79% 79% |  cooeelhlUTle ne is A ae 
GYPSUM 
27x28x1 eveeeveen @eovoeenueneevesr @esevveceseovreseeneseereoeaeoes @eseee F  jef¢8e228 fF eevae e eevee eoeVeneve 
27x48x a ies Se cataract ices Sie Bee te ewig: a Sigh ceca we aE rare aia mee hg Gate Ge OAS: -| speseee (Fo ecacrdes sisveaa cer 
SIRSGK An is os Soka eee kw owe tne ee Gist btecctgiaigieanece miei ntace es 0.28 0724 eee: 2  eeeee : 
32x36x se ae a eee soe ae eae ace ee ewalee aie ee oe ew cater ak ees 0.29 0.26 eu 0.36 Ga sigtls 
S2KSOK. VG voce eo Saas 6 ose sex ede waseters Seve end tein Se wee ees 0.35 Seer, Of anita: site i abuse . 
Plaster blocks: 
2 in. solid, 12x30, per sq. ft...... eaceave 2 Sip ow wate Se Rees 0.13 Ody. Re tees eee ita 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft............. eS anche actehih's OG etd @ abe 0.13 OAg. Nl) tee 28 cee | dike vec Cea! 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft.............. sipte learn Siice-aecets 0.14 0.13% |; ...... #.|  Jreeee oe 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq ft... .... ccc ccc ccc wc ce eee eee eas 0.2134 O:20° °° cee OM eee. OO ree eiass 
HOLLOW TILE 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... . cee cece eee rece eens 98.80-111.10]  ...... 80.00 |  ...... sae 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.......... ices Pelee etait Vast aves 148 .20-165.10 110.00 198 .00 105.00 112.00 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft........ Sisid eee ee Geta b Bae ee 166.70-185.70 118.00 125.00 120.09 126.00 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft........ Siraiee Oe we iieene Sues 222.30 247.60 162 .20 154.50 170.00 168.00 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... . ccc eee c eee eee Sinaia. avid gs ate 221.10 222.50 230.00 224.00 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1.000 sq. ft... . ccc eee ce cee ee eee ee] twee 272.70 276.00 | ~~ ..... ‘ eciena 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... ... cece eect eee eee ed cena 316:90 [EF csccia bo vSamnewe Vo cecos : 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft. 1... 0... ccc cee ee eee 92.60-103.20 73.80 108.00 |  ..... A ee 
LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand 6:23 405-2 soot ee ada d BENS eee eae 18.00 to 20.00] 17.00 to 18.00 20.00 14.50 |. ..... 
No. 1 white pine: per Thousand 26 Se tee ents doe i RIS 15.00 to 18.00 Heese 20.00 | ...... a tal 
No 1 hemlock, per thousand......... 0. ces e cece ce ee ener ee eeees 15.00to 18.00} —...... 20.00 15.00 | ...... 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand... 20... ... cece eee ere eens 15.00 to 18.00 | 16.00 to 18.00 20.00 | _—_........ ee 20.00 
LIME 3 
Common, 200 lb. bbis., per bbl..... be ei Rye Seb eh Sle eS eneta tis ares 3.80 Beto? i eee 2.85 2.50 
Finishing, 300 Ib. bblis., per Db]... .. cc eee cc eee eee eee eee 19:50 OE wwe: oF che suree 3.00 2.50 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton... 2... cece ce eee eee eee ee ee eee SP ate 20.00 |  ...... 25.00 2.50 
LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6... 2... sce c cece sec csevenasecees 80.00 95.00 | (oc... 0lUdEl Ue 125.00 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain)... .............0.e00, 130.00 135,00 } “sce. “| %Rxseacs 135.00 
Douglas fir, 65640 12512 060.2 was sk bbws reas ae ace eee eee iow 80.00 77.00 50 to 60 36.00 ccs arabegy 
Oak. quartered, 1 in... Fi Av Synicc ts cnddaw tes ie awsdinn wo nba ts 325.00 370.00 500 00 | 3 .....52 COL ee ee 
Oak: plain, 4 ins Fo As Siccsas acocesanes bits ccer essai aeas Wotan 225.00 260.00 32000 | ...... 200.70 
Oak flooring, 44 qusctered: WHEE Suthep etree ttt ee ay aes west Tae a 220.00 370 .00 470 00 |... ee avers 
Maple; 1insck -AeS) sa ¢ se 4 Sewer ek sie creas 5 ee eee Pee 180.00 185.00 270.00 | .....- Seats 
Maple flooring, tf. Clea® «02:66 04d one oes deeb obs 058s dee sew hes 175.00 225.00 260.00 |  ...... age 
Mahogany; 1 in; FoAe Secs 36.4% Seeks maw ones eet os awdes SERGE ° Cnaeearts 400 .00 500.00 |  ...... bina 
Soruce.. 10 ins: safe y vis cies wee ce ee wee GO te eae edeaaee ees 85.00 80 to 140 96.00 | . ..... 2 lah 
Cypress, 1 inie Fe Ay Sic oo ce teaeds Caius seaeeek sani s eee Gees 150.00 180.06 |  ...... Ee et 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd... cece ccc cece cee ec cee w eee re neces 0.40 |  ...... bs 0.42 0.42 
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ULSA, Oklahoma, sometimes When vou write the Barrett Speci- 
called the “Oil City of America,” f.cations into your building plans, you 
is one of the fastest growing towns in definitely eliminate all uncertainty con- 
the Middle South. nected with your roofing problems. 
You deal with known costs and guaran- 
In the past three years the popula- tved service. 
Ee tion of Tulsa has jumped from 28,240 
; . to nearly 79,000! _For we are ready to guarantee 
F Barrett Specification Roofs to give 
re More people mean more business, 20 years of service, free from mainte- 
‘a: and more business means more build- nance costs of anv kind. 
E ings. That is why Tulsa is constantly ; ee ee 
4 building, building, building. The city’s This guaranty, which is in the form 
5} skyline changes every few months! of a Surety Bond issued by the well- 
: ee ee cee build; known U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
i = ae hia = stew hiv ty Company, of Baltimore, costs you 
: ve up to the minute—t loroughly mod- absolutely nothing. 
H ern in every respect. Thus it is that ? 
a the buildings shown here, as well as It is obtainable on all roofs of 50 
i most of the other prominent buildings squares or over, in towns of 25,000 or 
in this live city, are covered with more, and tn smaller places where our 
Barrett Specification Roofs. Inspection Service ts available. Our 


. only stipulation is that the Barrett Spec- 
Known Costs and Guaranteed Service eatin dated May 1, 1916, be strictly 


The Barrett Specification represents followed and that the roofing contractor 
the modern way of buying a roof. shall be approved by us. 





C Company <=> 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louls 
C'eveland (Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Rirmingham Kansas City Minn«apolis Dallas Nashville 
Salt Lake City Scattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown ‘Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe 
Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Syracuse 
' THE BARRETT COMPANY, LiMiItep: Montreal Toronto Winripeg 
Above is the Cosden Building, Tulsa, Fac, Kecaata 3 "NN JInlifax. N. § Ss > ; 
Okla. covered by a Parrett “-year Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N. S. 


Specifica‘ion Roof. Arch.: Henry F. Ho't, 
Kan-as City. Gen. Cont.: G. A. Fuller 
Cons ruction Co. N. y Roof, Cont.: # 


At the left: Kennedy 
Building, Tulsa, Okla. Archi 









Below: S. Ai. tect and Gen. Cont.: A. W 
eee d Roofing & Metal Co., Tulsa, | Kress Building Black & Son. &. Lkuis 
5 covered wih a, Roof Cont.: Builders’ Sup- 






At right. Ke:chum Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 

Areh.: Geo. Winkler, Tulsa, Okla. , Specificatic n Roof, 
{eneral Cent.: Van Horn & Brickner, H =, Roof Cont.: Tulsa 

ulsa, Okla Root Cont.: Builders’ Sup- Nf th, Viet OP oP Fey ef re fin ( " Tuls a» 
ply Co., Tulsa, Okla. Ho oe = 


Below ‘‘Mid-Co” Bldg. (Mid Con- Bag me wont: .van Born & Briekner, 
tinent O11] & Gas Co.), Tulsa, Okla. ’ 


15 Sa - - ae Tulsa. Roof Cont. :  Bullders’ 
aes Schumacher & Atkinson, Tulsa, FE j j : rs wave ts’ Supply Co., Tula 
Okla. Gen. Cont.: Hoffman Bros., Kan- . ’ oi fee Ss —_ hi 
sas as Roof | ¢ Cont.: Builders’ Supply ie ho.” . — ian ae a - 1 nd wah! 
Co., Tulsa ‘ : ‘ _ : r— OE AT a a bbe 
[ 


; Barre: t %-Year 





ply Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Below: R. M. MeFarlin 
Building. Tulsa, Okla. Arch: 
Geo, Winkler. Tulsa Gen. 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Continued 











Cast iron: 


exvoevotvesve eevee eeseneeeeer se oer eases eeeeeeeseeeee ese See es ese eeves 


(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe). 
(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsbu basing card; 
freight rates from Pittsbu to New York, and from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 lbs., are 27c. An additional 
5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing interests over those 


listed below.) 
F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.0.8. Chicago 
Butt Weld 


Ws oils 50 & 41.1% 
ae. 374% 27.1% 


) ee 30 18. 
ee 7308 ee 


PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton.........02..eceeeceeees 
Pinishing pinaster socio20k cd eaeia tee ta cesel Oehee eee le chee aeee 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton........... 0. ccc eee eee eees 


RADIATION 
Discount from list on standard heights. ........... cece eee ceeees 


REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill... 0.1... ce eee eee wenn ees 
Medium steel from mill... 1... 0... ccc ec ce ee ee teeter eee eens 


Tarred felt paper: 
No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., perton.... 0. ce cece eee eee eee 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton 2.0... 0. cece eee ee tee eee 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per tom... .. cc cece eee eees 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton... ........ cece eee ec eee eees 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 244 in. corrugation, over flat 
sheets, per 100 1bS..iseke Dade ee edieeee std cde tesen oud 


SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand. .......... ccc cee cee e teens 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand. ...............0008- 


SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. Cars 
Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: 


Best Bangor. io encchateteuee tee beeaws $7.75 to $9.00 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon..............02000. 6.75 to 7.00 
Pen Loe eat eae awh eae aiace Oe ee eee 6.50to 7.25 
Peach BottOm. 2466s ssi cei eee ede te caes 10.50 to 12.50 
No.1 Chaoman: ... 63 ees deci eeeeeceeus 625to 7.25 
Vermont: 

No. 1 Sea Green... cw cece cece ee eee eee 4.25 to 
Unfading Green. ...... 0... ccc eee eee eee 9.00 to 
Red 2.00 


Maine: 
Brownsville, U'f’g Black, No. 1............ 12.00 
Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll.............c2 ce eee 0.92 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll. ........ cee ewww eee 1.22 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed)... . 0... cece cece reece eee eaee 


STUCCO BOARD 

Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft............. 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft........ 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft............. 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft......... 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand sq. ft. 
medias welgnt stucco » narrow key, creosoted, per thousand 

BGs [hose e hk hea ooo e ewe ees eee ee ee ae ema 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per thousand sq. ft........ 


H ight sheathi Stead Nees d { 

eavy weig eathin » per thousand sq. [t........ ccc ee ees 

Medium weight sheathing hoard. per thousand sq. ft.............. 

Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board are in 
rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ft. wide (100 sq. ft.). 


WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand............ 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 per 
thousand ft. for crating. 





New York 


eeesesven 


eeneoece 


eseeee 


eenreese 


48 .50 
48.50 


92.00 
81.25 
81.63 
75.00 


0.30 


15.00 
16.00 
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eeceee 
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45.00 
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Chicago San Francisco 


eeeanaue 


eeveeee 


eerecose 


S SS USuse 
38 88 83888 


ans 
we 


50.00 


eeenes 


eeaevee 


eeeseeaee 


eeecene 


18.50 to 20.00 
19.50 to 21.00 


serece 


eeevece 


esesene 


eeecnvse 


eesven8 
eeevovae 
seenas 
eeeseoe 


eecesve 


*#e@eeees 
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Birmingham 


eaeeverve 


eeeoevee 


e@envaese 


$3.00 
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BISHOPRIC: 


a alii 


TRADE-MARK i REGISTERED 


t Locks Stucco into 
beautiful, enduring walls 


TUCCO walls become almost as imperishable as granite 
when their base is Bishopric Board. , 


There is no way for the Stucco to get away from Bish- 

opric Board’s dovetailed key—it must remain imprisoned 
forever. Bishopric Board, itself, ts nailed immovably to the 
studding or sheathing. No other base can be nailed so se- 
curely. When there is no movement of the stucco, it cannot 
sag or crack. 


You insure the beauty of your stucco home by specifying 
Bishopric Board. What is more you protect it against cold, 
heat, and dampness for Bishopric Board has splendid insulat- 
ing qualities. It is also a deadener of sound. 


Bishopric Sheathing replaces ordinary sheathing at a saving 
of 30 per cent. It makes a solid wall in which there are no 
knot-holes. 

Write for the booklet that tells in detail all the 
remarkable facts about the economy and efficiency 
of Bishopric Stucco Board and Bishopric Sheathing. 
It oe stucco formulas and valuable hints on 
methods. 


THE BISHOPRIC MFG. 
COMPANY 


604 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio ac 
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Architects and the Public 


Do the Client and the Public Understand Architecture or What 
an Architect Is? 


By Francis S. Swates, Architect 


HETHER architecture comes within the 
W province of the “highbrow,” or a com- 

mercial calling, presents a question which 
seems to puzzle alike for an answer the general 
public and those who assume, adopt or are “author- 
ized” to use the title of architect. 

Just why a self-denominated, supposedly intel- 
ligent person should be in doubt as to what it is 
that he claims to be is not very apparent. Why an 
association of such persons should be found ask- 
ing ““Where am I at?” and answering themselves, 
“God knows!” is still more difficult to compre- 
hend. 

But, “What is an architect?” asks a little pam- 
phlet received from the publishers of The Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects. It answers 
itself, as might be expected of a politic servant of 
any such body as the Institute, containing, as it 
does, so many men of so many different minds. 
Its answer is: “There are many definitions.” 
Correct! The “dictionary definition” is that the 
architect 1s the chief builder. But of buildings— 
there are also many definitions. 

Mr. F. P. Dunne, who through his character 
“Mr. Dooley—the keeper of a little liquor store 
in the outskirts of Chicago’’—has given us many 
literary capsules containing the essence of popular 
judgment and opinion, answered the question 
some years ago by the example: “Mike Angelo’s 
an architect, and so’s McKim.” 

His definition is clear, leading everybody to infer 
that the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, Columbia 
University’s Library, The University Club of New 
York, Harvard University Gates, etc., may be re- 
garded as examples of architecture—models of the 
kind of work which an architect is popularly sup- 
posed, provided he finds the opportunity, to pro- 
duce. It implies that had “Dooley” given more 
names, and at a later date, he might have men- 


tioned McGinnis and Walsh, Casey and Dillon, 
Sullivan, O’Connor and Murphy and Dana; and al- 
lowed us to gather that the names and work of 
Cass Gilbert, Pierce, Anderson, Pope, Hastings, 
Barber, Swartwout, Sawyer, Platt, Goodhue, and 
a lot of others—if it will not be invidious to men- 
tion a few and not the others!—are well-known 
in sundry places that we, within the profession, 
wot not of. But is anybody interested in definitions 
of an architect? Is an architect an enigma? The 
interest which the world takes in architects is reg- 
ulated by the quality of architecture the architects 
can produce. And the quality of architecture that 
the architects can produce is in its turn regulated 
by the character of client for whom it is primarily 
designed. 

Why, during the past few years especially, has 
the question so often been raised in our technical 
press as to whether an architect is an artist, a pro- 
fessional man or a business man? Is it because 
the profession is divided into three groups—one 
insisting that the producer, the draughtsman, en- 
gineer and designer; the second, that the adviser, 
the man with experience and knowledge of costs, 
operations, and the law connected therewith; and 
the third, that the merchant, or he who knows how 
to sell the architect’s product—his experience and 
power of accomplishment—is the only really valu- 
able factor in ‘‘architectural service to the client”? 
Does it seek an answer to the question whether 
the client demands a “‘business man” when he calls 
upon an architect for the performance of certain 
work, or is looking for that which the public under- 
stands as an artist: a picture-maker, scenery-pro- 
ducer, illustrator or painter? These are all in the 
day’s work of the architect, but none, nor all of 
them, is the whole of it. 

What does the client usually state that he wants, 
the first time he meets the architect? Does not 
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his expression almost invariably contain the words 
“J want a design,” or “I want plans for.” etc. 

The client is, usually, “a business man”: a man- 
ufacturer, trader or executive in some business 
concern, or “a professional man” himself. He is 
the possessor of better than average intelligence. 
He does not need to be told that every architect 
cannot be a Michael Angelo, nor a McKim, but if 
he feels the work justifies it he will seek such 
ability. He hopes “his architect” will produce 
something he can take pride in owning. He may 
have definite or very indefinite ideas as to what he 
wants in plan or appearance, but he knows quite 
well that he depends upon the architect for the de- 
sign. And upon the design will depend very much 
the price at which he can dispose of the building if 
occasion arises to compel him to do so, or if such 
is his ultimate object. No observant real estate 
dealer of to-day needs to be informed that space in 
a well-designed office building or apartment build- 
ing will rent at higher rates than in one that is not 
so well-designed, or that a house “designed by an 
architect” of reputation will command a high pre- 
mium over another of equal size and accommoda- 
tion “built by a builder.’”’ He knows as well as the 
architect that appearance inside and out is, next to 
location, the greatest commercial asset a building 
can possess. Few clients are unfamiliar with the wis- 
dom of the real estate man. Figuratively the design 
as shown by drawings is the seed from which the 
building grows. It contains the life of the building. 
If the seed is unhealthy, the building will be un- 
healthy. As with plant life, the ordinary human can 
form some judgment as to the worth of the grown 
plant, so he can form his judgment of the completed 
building—or design in execution. But it requires 
some special learning to distinguish between seeds 
and also between designs as shown by drawings; 
especially to determine that which will probably re- 
sult from them; and the client does not, usually, 
possess a sufficient understanding of drawings to 
bring his imagination to a visualization of the re- 
sult in execution. A good set of drawings of a 
poor design or a poor set of drawings of a good de- 
sign may easily deceive him. 

Good appearance—that which enjoys permanent 
popular appreciation—is understood in the result 
but seldom in the drawings. Which is the case, 
also, with effective, intelligent planning, upon 
which not only appearance but efficient use depend. 
The plans and the elevations—the drawings of the 
“arrangement” and “appearance’—for the various 
parts of the work constitute the seed—the design 
in the embryonic state. The great mass of techni- 
cal detail, all of the ordinary sciences employed. 
may be likened to fertilizer of the plant. It con- 
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tributes to its strength and development if it 
is the right kind; and knowledge as to that which 
is the right kind is obviously essential to the archi- 
tect. 

As to the advice which an architect as a pro- 
fessional man supplies, it may be taken for granted 
that like advice received from a doctor or lawyer or 
anybody else presumed, or presuming, to be able to 
advise on the strength of his experience and knowl- 
edge, the client may act upon some of it; but in 
the average case will conclude that his own judg- 
ment 1s more often best. Only the exceptionally 
well-balanced and best-educated clients may be ex- 
pected to assume that acceptance in full of the pro- 
fessional judgment as represented by untrammeled 
plans and specifications is better for his interests 
than following his own preconceived opinions. On 
the other hand, the weaker, the more ignorant the 
client, the more he will insist upon instructing and 
advising the architect in matters often so elemen- 
tary that the professional man has ceased to re- 
gard them as “knowledge,” except as that common 
to every school-boy. 

Yet many things very obvious to the architect in 
matters of building are so obscure to many a highly 
intelligent layman that he is often inclined to re- 
gard any advice from the architect, 1f volunteered, 
as an impertinence or unwarranted assumption of 
knowledge superior to his own “common sense.”’ 

But, what a very uncommon thing that “common 
sense” is! It is seldom to be found in the proud 
person, especially if his pride ts in his position or 
wealth; never in the vain one. And pride and 
vanity are the commonest of human traits. The 
commoner the chent the more they will be dis- 
played in his judgment—and reflected in the archi- 
tecture of his building. But the finer qualities of 
the finer personalities are equally sure of interpre- 
tation; for such clients possess the instinct which 
leads them to the best advice and leads them also to 
accept and use it fully to their own advantage and 
to that of the public: at large. Such clientele ts 
growing in great numbers in the United States 
to-day. Do we not find the proof of this in the 
fact that the best of our architects have such large 
practices that they are compelled to organize their 
offices to the most perfect state of business sys- 
tem and productive efficiency, in order that every 
possible minute of the designer’s time may be spent 
upon design ? 

The architect as a designer is not simply an art- 
ist dealing solely with appearance—form and color 
—as is the case with the decorator, nor with “draw- 
ings” only, but is one working in practical arrange- 
ment and construction, which in true economy 
must be decorative. His work is limited only to 
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such constructions as “it pays’ to give at least a 
measure of beauty. It differs essentially from the 
work of the civil engineer in that it does not include 
works which do not require consideration of ap- 
pearance or in which appearance is of but minor 
importance, such as the design of reservoirs, tun- 
nels, dry-docks, canals, sewers, water conduits, 
dams, roads, embankments and other earthworks; 
the design of machines, such as boilers, engines, 
pumps, dynamos and motors or the calculation of 
sizes of conduits of various kinds connected there- 
with. The field of engineering as applied to build- 
ings, however, belongs to the architect, as it affects 
and is affected by arrangement and appearance, 
and must be absolutely controlled by him, as his is 
the only profession competent to contro! and co- 
ordinate its many special branches, also to decide 
upon their relative importance to a particular build- 
ing: and to determine the fitness of “specialist” 
engineers when and if required. To the architect, 
however, engineering is a means to an end—not 
the end itself. He must hold to the theory of Eu- 
clid—that the whole is equal to all of its parts taken 
together. 


The design of the dome of St. Peter’s is not only - 


its beautiful form, or the decorative treatment of its 
exterior and interior; or its wonderfully inventive 
qualities or originality of construction; but of all 
of them taken together with the suitability to the 
purpose for which it was built. It was the work of 
no mere structural engineer whose knowledge is 
limited to the science of construction, but of a 
mighty architect with the understanding of the art 
of building, who, while not called upon to deal with 
equipment involving hydraulics, steam and elec- 
tricity as is an architect of to-day, was, in addition 
to being an architect, one of the greatest sculptors 
and painters the world has seen. 


The client is clearly the important problem in the 
practice of architecture. He equates all the other 
factors. He is equal to the completed building 
which is the whole work of the architect. He can 
make a good or a great thing possible, or he can 
ruin it by an effort to dominate in the designing. 
The measure of his understanding is taken and the 
quality of his knowledge is proclaimed by the kind 
of architecture or building that results. Upon the 
kind of client which the architect obtains, will de- 
pend to a great degree the architect's reputation ; 
which raises the question: Has the architect any 
power of selection of his clients? I shall contend 
that he has. That it is within his power, also, to 
educate his client and to develop his best traits. 

The client which every architect worth the title 
desires is the kind which only those of the highest 
attainments secure. They. as the articles by Mr. 


Glenn Brown, recently published in THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT, show the late President Roosevelt to 
have been, are people of such broad culture, under- 
standing and keen observation that their judgment 
of the completed work of the architect is as com- 
prehensive as that of the best students of the sub- 
ject. Such client is an aristocrat—a word which, 
like the word architect, has ‘‘many definitions,” 
but only one meaning, of the best. And the re- 
quirement of such clients is:—of the best—not the 
excessive demand of “the man with money and 
nothing else,” for “the best on earth” and all 
there is of it; but the reasonable demand for 
the best obtainable—enough to meet their needs. 
With the aristocrat as a client it becomes a question 
solely of the architect’s abilities whether architecture 
equal to that of Michelangelo or McKim will re- 
sult. Clients of this kind are obtained as prizes 
resulting from previous best endeavors. They 
will come to the architect not merely trusting to his 
ability but with the knowledge of it. They may 
come for a Columbia Library or the dome of a vast 
cathedral, but, at first, they are likely to come for 
a house of moderate size, a small hospital building, 
bank, church or school, and they may come for a 
commercial or industrial building. The greater 
things—the monumental buildings—come when a 
satisfactory answer can be given to the Napoleonic 
question: “What has he done?’ Does it seem 
that I am contending that the calling of the architect 
is that of the “highbrow”? And what is a “high- 
brow’? 

Its origin and definition are given by Professor 
Stephen Leacock of McGill University, Montreal, 
in his “Essays and Literary Studies,” in which he 
states his views of the American reading public 
as follows: “The great mass of the American 
people, such as live in frame dwellings in the coun- 
try, or exist in city boarding houses, ride in the 
Subway. attend a ten-twenty-thirty vaudeville show 
in preference to an Ibsen drama, and read a one- 
cent newspaper because it is intellectually easier 
than a two. This is the real public. It is not, of 
course, ignorant in the balder sense. A large part 
of it is. technically, highly educated and absorbs 
the greater mass of the fifty thousand college de- 
grees granted in America each year. But it has 
an instinctive horror of ‘learning,’ such as a cat 
feels toward running water. It has invented for 
itself the ominous word ‘highbrow’ as a sign of 
warning placed over things to be avoided. 

“The word to the American mind conveys much 
the same ‘taboo’ as haunts ‘the tomb of a Polynesian 
warrior, or the sacred horror that enveloped in an- 
cient days the daré pine grove of a sylvan deity.’ 
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“For the ordinary American this word ‘high- 
brow’ has been pieced together out of the recollec- 
tions of a college professor in a black tail coat and 
straw hat destroying the peace of an Adirondack 
boarding-house; out of the unforgotten dullness of 
a Chautauqua lecture course, or the expiring 
agonies of a Browning Society. To such a mind the 
word ‘highbrow’ sweeps a comprehensive area with 
the red flag of warning. It covers, for example, 
the whole of history, or, at least, the part of it an- 
tecedent to the last two presidential elections. All 
foreign literature and all reference to it are ‘high- 
brow.’ Shakespeare, except as revived at twenty- 
five cents a seat with proper alterations in the text, 
is ‘highbrow.’ The works of Milton, the theory of 
evolution and, in fact, all science other than ‘Chris- 
tian Science’ is ‘highbrow.’ A man may only read 
and discuss such things at his peril. If he does so, 
he falls forthwith into the class of the Chautauqua 
lecturer and vacation professor; he loses all claim 
to mingle in the main stream of life by taking a 
hand at ten-cent poker, or giving his views on the 
outcome of the elections.” 


Now Professor Leacock as a Canadian observes 
the American public from the advantageous stand- 
point of an onlooker with the particular advantage 
which the Briton himself admits of the superior 
British intelligence and judgment. He regards 
the “great mass of the American people—the real 
public” from above, and, so regarded, it bears this 
resemblance to that beverage of history known as 
the gin-fizz, it appears as a circle of froth, but be- 
low is a substance homogeneous, made up of a num- 
ber of good ingredients with the power and the 
tendency to add to the joy of living of those who 
understand its strength and nature and that it may 
not be taken as a “stream.” His view of the public 
is the mistaken one of those “architects” who ciaim 
that ‘the public don’t know and don’t care.” 

It is by no means disposed to ‘taboo’ the intel- 
lectual pleasures of life. The average American, 
with as much as a public school education, has 
read something of Shakespeare, and, perhaps, also 
of Milton; but he declines to recite it or to listen 
without some expression of mechanical humor to 
anybody else attempting to recite it; nor will he 
discuss it if the object of the discussion appears 
to be a competitive display of knowledge. Yet he 
may be interested in the subject in a general and 
casual way, but it is not his principal or one of his 
principal interests. That, I think, is his attitude 
toward architecture. 

The training and education of architects and 
their theories of art, the sciences on which their 
knowledge of construction, mechanical equipment, 
materials and methods of doing business are found- 


ed and their professional ethics are uninteresting 
until he is compelled by some cause to pay attention 
to them. He does not doubt that architects, like 
other business and professional men, are possessed 
of a great deal of special knowledge relating to their 
work, but it is something beyond any necessity on his 
part to understand, and that which does not interest 
him and which he does not care to understand is 
“highbrow.” Much of the special knowledge, as of 
the laws bearing upon the relations between archi- 
tect, builder and owner; all of the elementary aca- 
demic science acquired in a university course, knowl- 
edge of by-laws relating to building construction and 
sanitation ; organization of the architect’s office, con- 
duct of operations, etc., are commonplace, paralleled 
in his own affairs but along another line. If his 
interest can be aroused by the work of the architect 
it will be as regards its phases that are not common- 
place. It will be in the creative work, expressing 
ideas, effects, impressions. If he finds the building 
convenient, appropriate and beautiful he will almost 
certainly comment upon it, at least while it is new. 
In a word, it is the architecture that interests him. 

The ‘‘ten-twenty-thirty vaudeville” is given in a 
modern, attractive building by a modern showman 
who understands “the house is part of the show.” 
The “Ibsen drama,” being for people interested only 
in Ibsen, is almost certain to be given in the least 
attractive, cheapest theatre available, on the old as- 
sumption that “the play is the thing, and nothing 
else counts.” The young American woman knows 
that she looks better in her furs than in her calico 
wrapper ; likewise, that it is to her advantage to be 
placed in a setting of beautiful surroundings. En- 
tertainments which cause her to smile are also to 
her advantage, enhancing her attractiveness. She 
prefers “shows” at which she is not exclusively an 
onlooker. Such are the undercurrents which spell 
success for the “ten-twenty-thirty vaudeville” and . 
failure for the Ibsen drama with the “mass of the 
American people.” ; 

Our people are not dull to pleasure of the intel- 
lect. The immense sales of gramophone records of 
the finest musical compositions and of reproduc- 
tions of such pictures as Whistler’s “Mother,” Sar- 
gent’s ‘“Carmencita” and frieze of “The Prophets,” 
the decorative prints of the work of Maxfield Par- 
rish and Jules Guerin, are positive proof of popu- 
lar appreciation of the best that is being done about 
us. But as to “Old Masters,” genuine as well as 
fakes, they are for the student of “highbrow” but 
of not much interest to the masses. American in- 
terest in antiques and their copies is affected or fic- 
titious except when, as is often the case with furni- 
ture and rugs, the old is more pleasing to the eye 

(Continued on Page 372) 
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ENTRANCE DRIVEWAY, ESTATE OF WILLIAM S. WALBRIDGE, TOLEDO O. 


~The Relation Between the Architect and 
the Landscape Architect—Part II 


By WittiaM PITKIN, JR., Landscape Architect 


Illustrated by examples of work by the Author 


Truman H. Newberry, at Grosse Pointe, 

Mich., developed in association with Messrs. 
Trowbridge & Ackerman, architects, are excellent 
examples of the difficulties encountered on the long, 
narrow lake shore lots typical of that section. They 
show the possibility of attaining through co-opera- 
tive effort a harmonious house plan and landscape 
plan. 

The Ferry house, though built entirely above the 
ground level, and having practically a full base- 
ment story, has been given the feeling of standing 
down on the ground by an arrangement of ter- 
races on the lake side, and by raising the forecourt 
several feet above the lawn grade, which difference 
in grades is disguised by the forecourt walk and 
planting. This has required the minimum amount of 


[ estates of D. M. Ferry. Jr., and Senator 


grading and has added much to the attractiveness 
and interest of both the architectural and landscape 
treatments. 

As will be noted in the plan, the solution is also 
unusual in that the lake facade centers on the 
broad lawn, while the street facade is off center in 
order to bring the entrance on axis with a fine 
double row of trees which form the setting for 
the approach drive. 

The Newberry plan recognizes the desirability 
of leaving the lake view unobstructed and the 
broad lawr ‘unbroken. To accomplish this the 
drive is brought to the rear, and the service en- 
trance concealed by a wall and planting at the end 
of the house. The plan further ties the garden 
scheme into the house plan by placing a semi- 
formal music court adjacent to the large music 
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“STONECROFT,” ESTATE OF WILLIAM S. WALBRIDGE, TOLEDO, O. 


room, so that it seems to be merely an outdoor 
portion of that room. The visitor is thus intro- 
duced into the first of a succession of gardens 
which form a delightful stroll about the estate. 


‘“Heithock,” the residence of Mr. C. G. Edgar, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich., of which Mr. Albert Kahn 
is the architect, was placed within fifty feet of the 
lake to fit the topography and the existing tree 
growth. The abrupt slope required a careful 
study of the grade problem, which has. been solved 
by the terrace treatment shown in the photograph. 
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This makes the house appear to stand firmly on 
the lower level, and produces a nice relation be- 
tween the first floor of. the house and the lower 
lawn which has been so developed as to emphasize 
its extreme length. The plan shows the garden 
properly related to the important living rooms. 

The landscape plan took advantage of a beautiful 
river view in determining the location of the resi- 
dence of Mr. W. E. Bock of Toledo, of which 
Mr. George Rheinfrank is the architect. It utilizes 
the river bank for a series of terraces, of which 
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SERVICE COURT ON ESTATE OF WILLIAM S. WALBRIDGE, TOLEDO, O. 
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the upper one is paved as a sitting out 
place, and is framed by shrubs and 
trees. The second terrace is given 
warmth and color by a border of flower- 
ing perennials which reveal the balustrade 
enclosing it. Steps lead down the bank 
to an intermediate smaller terrace, and 
from there to a promenade just above 
the water level, which is terminated by 
the boat house and dock at one end and 
an overlook at the other. 

The residence of Mr. J. J. Gilbert, Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y., of which Mr. Linn Kinne 
is the architect, is an excellent example of the proper 
development of the city lot in combination with the 
house plan. The landscape plan shows the garden 
intimately related to the living room and porch, 
while the terrace overlooks the rear lawn, which 1s 
naturalistically planted and graded. The tennis 
court enclosure is worthy of study on account of its 
architectural character and its contrast to the usual 
unsightly iron pipe affair. 

The drive arrangement utilizes the least possible 
amount of ground while adequately serving both 
main and service entrances, and with the walks af- 
fords proper circulation about the property. 

The charm of the landscape treatment is due to 
the division of the lot into several quite distinct 
parts, as garden, informal lawn, tennis court, serv- 
ice yard and vegetable garden. Each feature is 
complete in itself, and though interestingly con- 
nected one with the other, together have much of 
the feeling of a series of outdoor rooms, and give 
the property a sense of spaciousness quite unex- 
pected in so small a property. 

Another treatment of the smaller city lot 1s 
shown in the photograph of the residence of Mr. 
F. A. Bryan, South Bend, Ind.. The drive is 
held to the boundary to retain a broad, open 
lawn in front of the house, and the entrance walk 
follows it until nearly opposite the front entrance 
to which it leads through shrub planting separating 
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it from the lawn. The garage is attached to the 
house for economy of space, and a simple but 
charming little garden is located at the rear, ad- 
jacent to the living room and porch. 

The James T. McMillan residence at Detroit, 


Chittenden & Kotting, architects, shows another 


solution of the narrow lake front property—the 
lot being only 200 feet wide and 1500 feet deep. 

The house had to be built entirely on top ot the 
ground, so the basement story has been filled 
around by material pumped from the lake, and a 
terrace treatment developed to blend this new 
grade into the average grade of the lot. 

The drive is raised to an intermediate grade in 
front of the house, and encloses a central panel, 
which is sunken at the end near the house and 
which is framed by planting, including large 
masses of perennials. 

The lake front slopes gradually to the lawn level. 
which is kept open in the center but is heavily 
planted along the borders to keep the views with- 
in the property and to frame the lake view. 

The planting and the treatment of grades have 
kept the house from appearing to stand too high 
above the ground, and the broad, central lawns have 
added much to the apparent width of the property. 

‘‘Stonecroft,” the estate of Mr. William S. Wal- 
bridge, was an unusual problem to both architect 
and landscape architect. on account of the diff- 
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cult topography and the splendid existing tree 
growth. 

The property is cut by two deep ravines heavily 
wooded and these left a narrow promontory, very 
limited in area, overlooking the Maumee River, 
which is a mile wide at this point. The architect, 
Mr. R. B. Taylor, has fitted the house to this unique 





FLOWER GARDEN FOR GEORGE F. GREENBALGH, PERRYS. 
BURG, O. 


the ravine and widens out into a forecourt sup- 
ported by a retaining wall which extends 35 feet 
down into the ravine. Foot bridges connect the 
house and lawns with the gardens, while inter- 
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FARM GROUP AND FLOWER GARDEN ARRANGEMENT, 
ESTATE OF GEORGE P. GREENBALGH, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





esting trails have been carried through the ravines. 

The river front of the property is developed 

TERRACE OF HOUSE, OF GEORGE, B. MONTGOMERY, iMto a series of narrow terraces with steps con- 

_ ' BUFFALO, NEW YORK necting them with the upper house terrace and 

WILLIAM PITKIN, JR., LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT intimate house lawn. The service yard shown in 

the photograph is an unusually interesting feature, 

location, and the landscape plan has made the most and provides a sitting out place, having the river 

of the unusual conditions. view and breezes, without intruding on the living 
The drive reaches the house by a bridge across portion of the grounds. 
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American Fabrics for Home Decoration 


tains and rich silks for upholsteries in olden 

days were for kings, queens and noblemen 
only, states The Touchstone. To-day, however, 
thanks to the scientific skill of American weavers, the 
rich color and beautiful texture that completed the 
beauty of old castles and manor-houses are now to 
be enjoyed by almost everyone. Decorators, whether 
professionals cf great experience or the woman of 
good taste who furnishes her house according to 
her own ideas, hail the coming of American-made 
silks, satins, velvets and tapestries with delight. 

American resourcefulness has been put to the 
test along many lines during the last few years 
and, being driven to the wall, as it were, has accom- 
plished almost superhuman results. With materials 
for dyes and cloths cut off by the war, manufac- 
turers for a time were in trouble, but they have 
risen triumphantly above all obstacles, so that we 
may now boast of textiles for house furnishings 
marvelously dyed and skillfully woven. 

After the house has left the hands of the architect 
and the builders, then come the decorators to bring 
it to its completed beauty. Upon the judgment of 
the decorators, therefore, depends, to a serious ex- 
tent, the harmony of the house. It is in their power 
to increase or to ruin the good work of the architect. 
Some decorators “kev” their rooms to some choice 
rug; others choose the brocade tapestry or paper 
for the walls first of all, and with it as a model 
select the furniture and color of woodwork. 


Fortunate, indeed, is the person who can wander 
through the old world and bring back choice prod- 
ucts of the loom with which to furnish his house, 
but everyone is not so happily situated; for them, 
however, are myriads of lovely things “made in 
America” from which to choose. It is not always 
the most expensive fabric that is the most beautiful 
or most suitable. Better to have a_ well-woven 
cotton material in good color than a rich silk of 
jarring tone. There is on the market a large selec- 
tion of cotton materials suitable for walls, hangings, 
pillows, couch and chair coverings and window cur- 
tains of rare beauty. It is impossible to mention 
them all, but there is scarcely a shop in the whole 
country that does not hold in stock denim (plain 


[sins ana cc for the walls, velvets for cur- 


or striped), cotton taffeta, cotton broché, plain rep, 


monk’s cloth, basket weave cloth, crash, voile. 
étamine, Jaspé cloth. cotton velours, madras. ging- 


ham or even burlap. If these cannot be had locally, 
there are always the mail order houses which will 
gladly send samples. 


When it comes to the matter of brocades and 
damasks, however, the stock is not so universally 
accessible. It is not always possible to send samples 
of the most expensive weaves, yet certain well- 
established houses do consent, so that women far 
from the big markets can still have the most modern 
of material left at their door with which to make 
their home more beautiful. 


These American-made silks in many cases repro- 
duce almost exactly historical tapestries and bro- 
cades from France, Italy, Spain and China. In color 
and texture they can scarcely be told from the 
priceless originals now resting in the museums, for 
decorative uses they answer every purpose. Ameri- 
can manufacturers reproduce with amazing skill 
Byzantine Roman patterns, Sassanid Persian pat- 
terns, and give us new designs based upon Coptic 
symbols. They have borrowed primitive symbols 
found among our own American Indians, from the 
Aztecs in Mexico, as well as the ancient lands of 
China, Italy and Egypt. They give us velvet bro- 
cade copied from ancient grey chateaux of sunny 
Provence, silks from the King’s Court at Fontaine- 
bleau, sumptuous tapestries from the Middle Ages, 
fabrics designed in France showing the Chinese 
influence, rugs and carpets from Persia and China. 


With such a wealth of tasteful and harmonious 
material from which to choose, American houses 
may now enjoy that rich, luxurious comfort for- 
merly assoctated only with the richest rulers of the 
world. We may have rugs for our floors, brocades 
for our walls, velvets or shimmering transparent 
silks for the windows, subtly-colored and well- 
designed silken materials for pillows and lamps. 
Those who wish to reproduce the subdued mellow- 
ness of time-worn fabrics find little difficulty, for 
there are many reproductions from which they may 
select. Those who wish the brilliant, barbaric, al- 
most luminous colors so much in vogue to-day will 
find more spread out on counters than even their 
vivid dreams lead them to suspect . 


In short, there are “Made-in-America” silks for 
every need of every American home. from modest 
cottages to most stately country homes or city 
residences. 
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France Evolves National Planning 


Scheme 


France has ordained that every city of 10,000 
inhabitants and every village of 5000 inhabitants 
which in any five years is increased by 500 souls, and 
every health or vacation resort, every grouping of 
buildings of a historic or picturesque character, 1s 
required to have within three years a “scheme of 
arrangement, beautification and extension.” Any 
city or town of whatever size, partly or entirely de- 
stroyed by war, fire or earthquake, is to have, with- 
in three months, an outline of such a scheme. The 
scheme is divided into three parts: 

First, the plan showing the highway system, the 
parks, playgrounds and the land to be held in re- 
serve. 

Second, the program dealing with archzologic 
and aesthetic values, with building heights and wa- 
ter and sewage systems. 

Third. “The regulations of the method of ap- 


plication of measures provided for by the plan and_ 


the program.” 

Commissions in each prefecture and one national 
committee will oversee the execution of the plans. 

It is especially to be noted that each town plan 
must be accompanied by a statement of the financial 
consideration involved. This important detail too 
often has been omitted in town planning projects in 
the United States. es 

No nation ever has embarked on such a far- 
reaching program. Not only cities and towns, but 
even villages that show any signs of growth are 
compelled to conform henceforth to a_ przdeter- 
mined road map. 

There is something very heroic about all this. 
A country that but lately has emerged from a war 
in which more than half its young men were lost; 
in which it has seen the major part of its industrial 
cities laid waste; a war by which it has been sad- 
died with a debt that cannot be even materially re- 
duced in many years—this country could well be ex- 
cused if it confined its efforts to satisfying only its 


most urgent needs. It would not have been reason- 


able to expect anything else, and yet France, evi- 
dently realizing the waste in lives and treasure in- 
separable from uncontrolled urban development, 
has resolved, cost what it may, that henceforth all 
of her towns, great or small, shall be able to govern 
their lives and growth in accordance with a care- 
fully considered ‘‘scheme of arrangement, beauti- 
fication and extension.’ 


New York’s Large Need for Hotels 


A striking indication of the demand for high- 
class residential accommodations in New York and 
the steady increase in prices being paid for space 
of this nature is revealed in a statement made by 
the management of the new Ambassador Hotel, 
now under construction at Park Avenue, between 
51st and 52d Streets. 


Although the hotel will not open before Oct. 1, 
the management announces that enough applications 
already have been received for residential accom- 
modations to more than fill the amount of space 
that will be leased to permanent guests. No reser- 
vations, however, have as yet been allotted. Five- 
room apartments are listed at $20,000 to $30,000 a 
year. Some of these suites include maid’s room, 
boudoir, foyers and private halls. Three-room 
apartments will rent from $12,000 to $18,000 per 
year. While some of the apartments will be listed 
at the rate of $3,500 per room a year, the average 
annual rental will be from $4,000 to $6,000 per 
room. 


While these prices probably represent a higher 
figure than those charged by any other hotel in the 
United States, investigation among the first-class 
hotels of New York would reveal a sharp advance 
in the prices asked for permanent suites as a result 
of the strong demand for living quarters of this 
description. The shortage of servant labor is among 
the chief contributing causes of these conditions. 
With regard to the situation an official of the Am- 
bassador Hotel made this statement: 


“It is really amazing to note the rush New York- 
ers are making to secure permanent quarters in ho- 


- tels. Although only about 300 of the Ambassador’s 


rooms will be devoted to the use of permanent 
guests, we are being overwhelmed with applications 
for space of this kind. At our temporary offices, 
11 West 46th Street, every mail is bringing applica- 
tions for reservations and we take this as an indica- 
tion that there are many more people in New York 
who want to live in hotels than there are hotels to 
take care of them. 


“No doubt an investigation would show that all 
the better class of hotels are being compelled to 
turn away many persons who desire to become per- 
manent guests. If this is the case, it may be ex- 
pected that the next few years will witness the con- 
struction of a large number of new hotels and apart- 
ment houses in this city.” 
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Stabilization of Labor and 
Materials 


AYOR HYLAN of New York, in an inter- 

view printed in the daily papers, made 
a somewhat cryptic statement in which he leads 
to the conclusion that the present almost total 
paralysis of building as relating to housing in 
New York ts due to the instability of labor. Mr. 
Hylan is reported as stating: 


“IT am satisfied that there are seven or eight 
men in this city who have it within their power 
to say the word that will launch a building boom 
which will be the greatest in the history of the 
world. If these seven or eight men would give 
and take—would put aside old feelings and get 
away from the arbitrary attitude they have taken 
—bricklayers would be back to work to-morrow 
and other mechanics in the building trades would 
follow and complete the job they have begun.” 


It 1s true beyond question that the sources of 
evil in building construction at the present time 
are the instability of labor and material prices. 
Basically labor is the root of the trouble. Ex- 
cessively high wages combined with strikes and 
other pronounced and controlling factors of labor 
unrest and poor guidance of course combine to 
create instability of prices. Labor 1s the major 
cost of materials, and inability accurately to fore- 
cast this labor cost creates the present unstable 
conditions in building material markets. It 1s 
unfortunate in many ways that those who seek 
to guide the course of organized labor cannot be 
brought to see clearly and broadly just what are 
the real elements in these unsettled conditions and 
how largely they are further unsettled by poor 
judgment and a lack of broad vision. 

After the armistice was signed these same 
groups of men loudly proclaimed to the bulk of 
labor that so blindly follows them that the only 
sure method to maintain a high wage scale was 
by limiting production. The best trained eco- 
nomic thought in this country was strongly in 
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opposition to such a theory, and after more than 
a vear of labor strikes lockouts and other methods 
to retard production, organized labor is beginning 
to learn at some cost that it has committed a 
serious error. 

These same tactics, followed to-day, are those 
Mr. Ilylan so strongly censures, and are the real 
elements of danger to our construction interests. 
There are small hopes for any free offering of 
loaning capital for building operations as long as 
present methods are pursued by those who seek 
to control and direct labor. The very efforts of 
labor to maintain a high scale of wages may be- 
come futile through their own actions. If present 
conditions are long continued and building con- 
struction retarded, the small demand for labor 
will react in a reversal to ante-war wage scales 
and labor will have accomplished its own un- 
doing. 


Temporary Beauty 


HE subtle influence of environment is diffi- 

cult to estimate, but its far-reaching effect 
cannot be denied. From time to time the munici- 
pality comes out in all its glory of adornment and 
is aglow with color. Her people are stimulated 
with a certain pride. They walk with heads high 
and a sense of well-being. Then the purpose for 
which the decoration was put forth comes to an 
end. The banners are down, the people relapse 
to their week-before-last gait, and everything 1s 
again sober and dull. 

Is there not a mental twist somewhere? In our 
personal relations, the effort is always to appear 
at one's best. But in municipal history, one only 
appears at one’s best on occasions, perhaps once 
or twice a year. 

In the years before the war the rather common- 
place character of the decorative treatment of New 
York’s streets on special occasions has not been 
sufficiently good to warrant its serious considera- 
tion as to permanency. But the patriotic impulse 
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stimulated by our war work in this country has 
caused the best of our architects and painters to 
lend their time and skill to the design and execu- 
tion of decorative features that would have, if in 
permanent form, been dignified and appropriate ele- 
ments in our city’s artistic development. 

All of which is apropos of the fact that the 
I'ifth Avenue Association of New York proposes 
an annual festival to be called Fifth Avenue Week, 
and to be celebrated during the week starting on 
April 5. 

In its main aspects, the spectacle will consist of 
special exhibitions of the fine and applied arts in 
the show-windows of merchants, and their illu- 
mination at night. The Board of Education will 
co-operate in a series of lectures demonstrating 
the “relationship of commerce to art and to civic 
ideals.” Competent architects and artists are 
planning the decorations. Art societies and art 
dealers are at work. 


If the spectacle comes up to expectations, it 
will be too good to be so transient. While the 
element of cost enters into the protraction of such 
display, it is believed that the results in the ar- 
istic education of the public will more than com- 
pensate. . 

Undoubtedly there will be many well-developed 
features of this gala week that could advanta- 
geously be made permanent. It might be well to 
start right here in the proper artistic development 
of this city out of doors. It is suggested that 
whatever is of sufficient merit be seriously con- 
sidered as a permanent part of the future develop- 
ment of Fifth Avenue. 


High Rents as Affecting the Building 
Situation in New York 


EW YORK CITY has set out to find, if it 

can, a solution of its now acute housing prob- 
lems and a means to combat the profiteering in rent 
that has reached a point where the public are be- 
coming umeasy as to what they regard as the ex- 
cessive demands of landlords. 


Many factors that have helped to increase rents 
have been aggravated by speculative buying. The 
remedy in this direction is not difficutt, as it is pos- 
sible to prevent specu‘ation up to the degree that 
it now has reached. 

The important problem, that of the- creation of 
new homes, will, if energetically attacked, imme- 
diately act as a further stay upon speculation, and 
in addition will be the most effective way of meet- 
ing the present and future needs of New York’s 
growing population. 

Mayor Hylan proposes a plan of effective co- 
operation between labor and real estate interests as 
well as co-operation on the part of the different 
departments in the city. This plan, among other 
features, contemplates the suspension of income 
tax on first mortages up to $40,000, and the crea- 
tion by the city of a loan department for real estate 
similar to the farm loan board. 

The opinion on this program as expressed among 
the real estate men and other related interests is 
a willingness to try out the matter in the belief 
that it will be a reasonably effective method for 
early relief. The present high rents in New York 
and probably in other large cities all over the coun- 
try have no real justification. They are a flagrant 
disregard of the long established and customary 
rights of tenants and while it is true that during 
the war the real estate and building interests had 
lean years, it is unreasonable to hope to recompense 
these interests for these years by an advance in 
rents not based on any reasonable attitude. 

A remedy, of course, must be found, and in seek- 
ing this remedy common sense dictates against 
making the cure worse than the disease. No one 
will deny the right of the landlords to make a fair 
proft and any public action that will seek to de- 
prive them of this will, of course, seriously affect 
new building activities. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary in dealing with what is a matter of the utmost 
economic importance, to proceed with caution and 
make sure that in resenting what it is believed is 
an excessive demand on the part of some landlords 
there shall not be created a condition that will 
tend to retard our already long delayed building 
activities. 
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Architects and the Public 


(Continued from Page 362) 


than the modern designs which are so generally the 
product of the “factory” designer. Ours is a peo- 
ple disposed.to “let the dead past bury the dead” and 
to be cognizant of the fact that ‘The lad that died 
o’ yesterday is just as dead—ho! ho! as the scurvy 
knave men laid away a thousand year ago.” 

This same people has a remarkable appreciation of 
decorative architecture. Ask any commercial trav- 
eler who knows New York and the Pacific Coast 
what he thinks of the Woolworth Building, New 
York, and of another building at the coast almost 
as high and roughly the same shape. I have tried 
it many times. The Woolworth Building is de- 
scribed with superlatives, the Seattle Building with 
expletives. The difference is all in the impression 
caused by the architecture. Challenge the Ameri- 
can traveling in Europe for business or pleasure 
with the statement that “There is, of course, no 
fine architecture in America,” and note among the 
examples that will be given, in reply, the buildings 
that such travelers know. If from New York they 
may mention a few of the high buildings, but they 
feel they are on surer.ground when they list the 
Public Library, The Customs House, the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, the new Post Office, Madison Square 
Garden, the Metropolitan Museum, the Guaranty 
Trust Building, and St. Thomas’ Church. Chicago 
people may be specific as to their office buildings, 
but they usually think of the Field Museum. The 
Bostonian knows the Boston Library, State House 
and Trinity Church. Only’ once, that I recall, I 
asked a Philadelphian. He claimed the Philadel- 
phia City Hall to be “a greater and costlier building 
than St. Paul’s” (London), “but,” he explained, “it 
isn't so pretty because it isn’t so old.” He was of 
the types of humanity that have eyes but see not, 
or whose vision is obscured by local pride. The 
average American of no particular locality, espe- 
cially if a lady, mentions the Capitol and the “White 
House.” Quite a surprising number display con- 
viction that the Pan-American Building and Temple 
of Scottish Rite at Washington are ‘‘as good as 
anything in Europe.” Of course there is always 
some patriotic bias in such replies. 

Another important experiment to the student 
seeking to learn whether genuine interest in archi- 
tecture is manifested by the public at large is offer- 
ed by the great International Expositions. In its 
main purpose the exposition is an institution of 
higher education. Its daytime visitors attend prin- 
cipally to obtain information from exhibits regard- 
ing their particular interests in life or business. The 
greatest number of visitors is invariably to the Fine 


Arts building. Yet of the daytime visitors, not one- 
half enter any one building. And by checking the 
turnstiles of the art building with those of the ex- 
position entrance gates it is found that not more 
than one in fifty visitors to the grounds enters any 
one building. By similar checking it is found that 
not more than one in ten visits the “midway” and 
not even one per cent pay admission to any one 
‘‘side-show.” The people who take seats about the 
bandstands are fewer than two per cent. It might 
appear that the expression is, therefore, not worth 
while to the exhibitor. Yet that is far from the 
case. One pavilion at the Brussels Exposition 
which, with the installation of exhibits included, 
cost ten thousand dollars, received more than fifty 
thousand dollars return in gratuitous “advertising 
space’ in popular and art magazines, by virtue of 
“write-ups” due principally to its architecture and 
decorations. It also proved its fascination to visitors 
by the fact that an average of upward of seventy 
thousand visitors, taking away with them approx- 
imately one hundred thousand pieces of advertising 
literature, passed through its entrance each week 
during the entire season—a larger number than 
visited any of the “side-show” attractions! Yet its 
visitors were fewer than two per cent of those en- 
tering the grounds. Another evidence that it is the 
architecture, buildings and gardens, and the decora- 
tions and sculpture, that are the main interest to the 
public can be proved by an experiment which I have 
tried at practically all the expositions since the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, which was to inquire of the oft- 
cial photographers and publishers of souvenirs and 
prints sold individually, such as post-cards, which 
of the views had been his “best seller.” Without 
exception I have found popular judgment, in great 
majority, as shown by its cash outlay for photo- 
graphs and picture post-cards, to be in full accord 
with that of architects. Inquiries of one of the ex- 
position publishers brought forth the statement 
“Nobody has ever asked that question” —and it was 
several weeks before he could supply a _ correct 
statement of the number of sales of each of the 
views. This simple means of discovery of the ad- 
vertising value and popular appreciation of architec- 
ture had been overlooked by all the thousands of 
business houses exhibiting. Still another point 
worth noting in this connection is that advertising 
signs on a building prevent the sale of post-card or 
photographic views of the building, while “trees or 
water in the picture’ assist the sales. 

Why, then, is it necessary to make a selection of 
chents—why desirable to decline any of the work 
obtainable? If our public possesses good judgment 
in architecture why is it, relatively, so little in evi- 
dence? Why are the streets of our large cities and 
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our small towns lined with deadly uninteresting or 
monstrously overwrought facades. while on‘y at in- 
tervals, widely apart except in the wealthiest and 
newest or very oldest districts, are good examples 
of architecture to be found. 

The last question may be answered by a note of 
history. Coincident with the development of the 
steam-engine in its various practical applications to 
pumping, locomotives, steamboats, etc., and the rap- 
id development of mechanical engineering as a pro- 
fession, we find architecture which had been, prior 
to about 1830, a subject of general knowledge 
among the educated classes, quickly ceasing to ex- 
ist. It is doubtful whether a dozen architects of real 
ability practiced in the United States during the fifty 
years between 1830 and 1880. Machinery, railroad 
and steamship development called upon all avail- 
able inventive talent and_ scientific mechanical 
knowledge. Practically, there were no architects 
and no architecture. Building was left to mechanics 
to design and their ignorance made our streets hid- 
eous. In time our people realized the fact. How 
quickly they recognized the works of Hunt, Rich- 
ardson and McKim as something different and more 
desirable than all the others! As soon as good de- 
sign was supplied the demand was for all that could 
be obtained. But three or four good architects 
could not design all the buildings erected in this 
country during the eighties, and three or four hun- 
dred cannot design all the buildings required to-day. 
During the past thirty years perhaps nothing in 
American progress has been quite so notable and 
worthy as its architecture, and the architectural ed- 
ucational system therewith, but we still lack archi- 
tects in sufficient numbers to perform the work in 
the available field. Are not the buildings which 
Hunt, Richardson and McKim have left us evi- 
dence of selection of clients? When all about them 
were erecting the poorest contraptions in the form 
of building that the world has ever seen, those archi- 
tects built many of the buildings that may find a 
place in the histories of architecture yet to be writ- 
ten, and are among the bright intervals in dull 
streets. Richardson’s rock-faced and rather rowdy 
architecture appealed to the mass of the public of 
his time and Richardson sought the public for his 
client. Hunt’s and McKim’s architecture appealed 
to the more refined minds they selected from the 
clients requiring private and educational build- 
ings. The Herald Building, New York, and the 
nearby Hotel Imperial by Stanford White 
were early demonstrations that design is superior 
to material in producing good commercial build- 
ings which hold their own in public esteem. In 
the immediate neighborhood of Herald Square 
are newer buildings, built with prodigal ex- 


penditure upon enormous masses of carved and 
worked stone, one pier of such building costing 
more and occupying many more square feet of val- 
uable ground space than a whole row of the light, 
beautiful columns in the arcade of the “Herald” 
Building. But while this little building never goes 
unnoticed by the visitor in New York for the first 
time, what other building in the vicinity can he 
name ? It is evident that far more work is to be done 
than there are architects to do it. Consequently the 
field is still good commercially for the “practical 
architect,” or builder's draftsman; for the “decora- 
tive architect’—copyist of antiques, poseur and 
employee of those firms that “adorn” but do not 
‘decorate’ our buildings; “licensed architect”—“li- 
censed” by the Board of Superior School-Teachers 
to pace “R. A.” after his name (to all educated 
europeans these initials stand for membership in 
the Royal Academy of England)—such may yet 
have to reckon with a Prohibition Amendment; the 
“Architect & Engineer”’—‘“engineer” when within 
ear-shot of an architect, “architect” when aimong 
engineers; “artistic architect”—maker of poster- 
picture houses with freaky-leaky roofs, with bed- 
rooms at one’side of which a cat must lie down like 
the Goddess of Hadrian’s design for a temple, “‘be- 
cause its head would go through the roof if stand- 
ing.” All this “architectural” riffraff is but the 
survival of the days when the public was forced to 
obtain help in the design and execution of buildings 
from any mechanic or picture-maker with an ele- 
mentary knowledge of drawing. Consequently 
many a good mason’s foreman and many a good 
magazine-illustrator have been lost, economically, in 
the making of a worthless architect. Of course 
these people recognize the first law of nature, which 
is se. f-preservation, and the first principle of busi- 
ness, which 1s private gain. Their whole attitude 
is opposed to good architecture and to the interests 
of the best architects. In spreading the gospel of 
their own interests, false “efficiency.” by which 
speedy production is meant, and false “economy,” 
which is synonymous for cheapness, drivel about 
“sentiment” and “taste” are the grounds on which 
attempts are made to fool and confound the public. 
It is from within “the profession” that public judg- 
ment is browbeaten and perverted. From _ such 
sources come the false rumors of ridiculous mis- 
takes, foolish business methods, overcharges, exces- 
sive cost of work, irfsane. personal conduct attributed 
to eminent architects: things wkich in truth never 
occur. The layman -too- often accepts that which 
he believes is authoritative opinion from “a prac- 
tical man” or ‘a genius” owing to his inability to 
distinguish the character of architecture while in 
the stage of “drawings.” The client whose mind has 
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thus been poisoned is often beyond hope of enlight- 
enment or development. His work is best dispensed 
with, as in result it will damn its architect. But 
enough real architecture has been produced to en- 
able the public to form its own conclusions from 
results, and a sufficient number of good architectur- 
al training courses exist in this country to guarantee 
the growth in number and ability among architects. 

The average client comes to the architect pre- 
pared to listen to reason and to learn. He becomes 
interested in the discovery that the designer of the 
beautiful building is possessed of all the training in 
theory and practice and knowledge of the structural, 
sanitary, mechanical and electrical engineer, as far 
as such knowledge applies to any type or part of a 
building. It is at once an education and surprise to 
find the man whom he had regarded as “a sort of 
artist and inventor” more accurate and reliable in 
his knowledge of costs, proper organization for 
orderly sequence, rapid continuous construction and 
resource in “getting by” contingencies as the work 
progresses than he finds his “practical contractor.” 
Gradually it dawns upon him that the builder is only 
an agent for certain limited purposes, carrying out 
the instructions of the architect. It comes almost 
as a shock to the client to find that the “practical 
man” he has found the architect to be designs and 
if necessary executes with the help of “ordinary 
mechanics” the finest decorations, furniture, stained 
glass, curtains, electric fixtures, painted decorations 
and modeled ornament. He finds his architect well 
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informed of the rules and equity in the game of 
business-life, with the perception to observe and 
sense of justice to combat either the contractor or 
client in any effort to “trim” or “put one over on” 
the other. He may not like but will respect the 
architect with the necessary moral courage to tell 
him firmly ‘‘where he gets off.” 

His interest in the architect as well as in archi- 
tecture grows and he becomes the friend of the fra- 
ternity of architects as well as of “his architect.” 
The game of educating the client—of giving up 
more time than the architect sometimes thinks he 
can financially afford—is a game that is worth the 
candle. Once sufficiently interested he joins that 
growing mass of the “real public” which in this 
country, especially, and at the present time, particu- 
larly, is insisting upon the old copy-book headings: 
“From everyone according to his ability to every- 
one according to his needs,” “The tools to those 
who can use them,” “The battle to the strong,” 
“The survival of the fittest,” “America first.” 

The architect with faith in. his capacity; with the 
courage to train, and keep in training, in all branch- 
es of his subject; with the developed knowledge of 
his ability, demonstrated to his own, true satisfac- 
tion in his work, has little cause to worry as to defi- 
nitions of his sphere. His objective 1s the complet- 
ed building, his scope everything that contributes to 
any visible structure, his workshop is under his hat, 
his field is the whole civilized world, and his future 
one of almost infinite opportunities. 
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TRUTH AND FORTITUDE 
PANEL IN GESSO-DURO AND PAINT FOR AN OVER-MANTEL 
MACK JENNEY & TYLER, DESIGNERS 
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Criticism and Comment 


The Architectural Engineer 


The Lditors, Tue AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

I have carefully read the article by Mr. Yardley 
entitled “The Architectural Engineer,” published 
in THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT of January 7, and I 
would say that the writer has very high ideals as 
to the qualifications of an architectural engineer. I 
heartily agree with him that such a trained man 
would be a great asset in architectural practice, but 
I sometimes wonder whether a man with the quali- 
fications stated can be found. I personally believe 
that an architectural engineer should be well 
grounded in both design and construction, so that 
he can carry out the structural work necessary and 
also appreciate the requirements of design, and har- 
mionize the two elements so as to produce a satis- 
factory result. Such a man must have not only an 
excellent technical training in architecture and 
structural engineering, but must also be well trained 
in the held of practical experience. 

ALLEN HotMEs KIMBALL. 

Ames, Iowa. 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


It is easy to string out a series of assertions, but 
it is difftcult to be convincing. I can understand 
what Mr. Yardley meant in his article entitled “The 
Architectural Engineer,” in outlining the qualifica- 
tions of an architectural engineer, but I do not be- 
heve that the discussions of such subjects are prop- 
erly appreciated by laymen. There should not be 
any separation of structural from architectural de- 
sign, and there cannot be in well co-ordinated work. 

Wits POLK. 

San Francisco. 


The Editors, THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


It geems to me that the requirements stated by 
Mr. Yardley in his article entitled “The Architec- 
tural Engineer,” for an architectural engineer are 
very ideal, but almost impossible of attainment. 
Such a man would be a superman, and the engi- 
neering and architectural fraternities are shy on 
these. -There is too much knocking of “the average 
architect.” In regard to the course in Architectural 
Engineering in the University of Pennsylvania, I 
might say that we are able to interest a reasonable 
percentage of our students. 

The architectural engineer must know architec- 
tural engineering from the architectural point of 
view and not from the engineer's point of view. 
The author of the article in question speaks of “the 


too common discrepancies between architectural de- 
sign and consiruction.” I would like to know just 
what are these discrepancies. I must say that I 
don’t see many of them in the designs from the 
offices of good architects. 

When the “architect is ignored by his client in 
favor of the engineer.” then architecture will have 
ceased to exist. and mere building will have taken 
its place. I am not at all sure that the whole world 
is not tending in this gencral direction in all things 
—in all phases of human thought and action. If 
the world ever gets there it will be a dull world to 
live in: but, of course, it will be nice and clean and 
“efficient’—one great big. well-ordered machine- 
shop. with just the proper factor of safety, no 
money wasted, and all accurately checked by slide- 
ritles. Tuomas Notanx, F. A. I. A. 

Philadelphia. 


Designing the Low Cost House 


The Editors, THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


There is no question in my mind that architec- 
tural service is worth while for every building 
project, even the humblest. If it does not pay 
the architect without charging an exorbitant fee 
there is something wrong in our way of taking 
care of this branch of our service. It is all wrong 
to leave the field open to mail order houses, the 
lumber companies and the contractor. A _ proper 
solution will undoubtedly be worked out and [ be- 
lieve it will be along the lines of chapter depart- 
ments. Such a department might be the means 
of eliminating to a great extent the ordinary dues. 
It could be profitable at least to the extent of 
making the architectural societies self-supporting. 
It would relieve the individual architect of han- 
dling low cost units under a high overhead, and 
would relieve the builder of a modest home from 
the abuses current as matters are now conducted. 

In this connection there is a chance to co-ordi- 
nate the actual practice of the work of our archi- 
tectural schools and colleges. which is sad'y in need 
of lining up with the real conditions which prac- 
ticing architects have to meet. We do not want 
to turn out half-baked architects any faster thin 
they are being turned out. What we need is a 
better understanding on the part of the young man 
as to what being an architect really means and 
the enlisting of his efforts in an enthusiastic ap- 
prenticeship until he is thoroughly qualified. 

Sioux City. Towa. Wibttram |.. STEELE. 
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» Modernist Movement in Art 
is Analyzed 


The Russian Futurist sculptor, Archipenko, one of 
the leading exponents of the modernist movement 
in Paris, has given out a remarkable account of art 
development under the Bolsheviki. He said: 


“One of the results of the revolution was a great 
stimulus to painting and sculpture, especially of 
Futurist tendencies. There were three reasons for 
this. Firstly, every untrained youngster who felt 
the spur of artistic impulse seemed to think that 
futurism meant nothing but splashing a lot of bril- 
liant color together on canvas—or any other avail- 
able surface. Self-expression along these lines was 
easy, and friends of mine who were in Russia dur- 
ing the first year of the revolution say that some 
towns were a regular riot of vivid decoration. 
Walls, doors, roofs, palings and even trees rivaled 
the rainbow with their variegated blaze of color. 

“The second reason was psychological. Many ar- 
tists who formerly abhorred futurism were caught 
by the wave of change and novelty that the revo- 
lution brought in its train and set themselves to 
rival the Futurists in wild and startling composi- 
tions. 

“The third reason was a practical one. During 
the early days it was not certain whether artists 
would be considered workers or bourgeoisie, and 
many well-known members of the old school of 
court-painters and so on were harshly treated or 
imprisoned. Accordingly, to be a Futurist became 
a sort of guarantee of good revolutionary standing 
and old-fashioned painting was at a discount. 

“Later there came a change for a rather simple 
reason. The Bolsheviki wanted to have portraits 
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of their best-known leaders hung everywhere, even 
in small villages, to replace pictures of the Czar 
and royal family. Much as I admire futurism, I 
must admit that a futuristic portrait of Lenine or 
Trotzky would hardly be recognized as such by 
the average Moujik. So there was a sudden eager 
scouring of the country for painters whose pictures 
would resemble the subject. 


“From dungeons, hovels and concentration camps 
old-school artists were summoned to the Kremlin 
and set to work. It was a veritable triumph for 
them. And since then they have been treated on 
an equality with the moderns and an allowance 
of food and painting materials has been given to 
them. 


“Art is greatly encouraged by the Bolsheviki. 
There are frequent exhibitions, each containing 
about 1,000 pictures. Therefrom 300 of the best 
are selected and bought by the State at a handsome 
price for distribution throughout the country. The 
rest are burnt—an effective but somewhat drastic 
method to discourage mediocrity. At least that 
was the original practice, but recently, owing to 
the shortage of canvas, etc., I am informed that 
painters of rejected pictures now get them back 
with orders to scrape off their wretched daub and 
try to accomplish something better next time. 


“A ‘sign of the changed times is the great in- 
terest taken by the masses in art. One of my 
friends wrote that literally hundreds of people 
crowded round him while he was painting a fu- 
turistic picture of the market in Moscow. One 
Philistine, who declared the artist was making fools 
of them because the picture resembled nothing on 
earth, was ducked in a nearby horse-trough. Evi- 
dently futurism has come to stay in Russia.” 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


London Forced to Erect Skyscrapers 


The old question of whether London is to have sky- 
scrapers is being revived because of the high price of 
property in the business section and the lack of space in 
office buildings. 

The government buildings ‘in Whitehall are four stories 
high, but it has been found necessary to add a story to the 
war office to meet the demands of the department. One 
well-known architect in touch with the government's plans 
expressed the opinion that unless the new and the old 
ministries were content to do their work outside of the 
area devoted to governmental activities, skyscrapers were 
inevitable in Whitehall. 

Generally speaking, however, London does not like tall 
buildings. Percy Tubbs, past president of the Society of 
Architects, declared that if the skyscraper was to come 
it would be necessary to widen the streets. 

“But space in London is not so scarce as it is in New 
York, which is an island,” he said. ‘I think the traffic 
problem will not become so unwieldy that we shall be 
afraid to let London expand any further outward, and 
we will be compelled to expand it upward. Personally, | 
always feel that where skyscrapers abound the man in 
the street moves in the bottom of a well.” 

American architects who are here erecting a huge 
department store have repeatedly asked for permission 
ta extend the main building high enough to accommodate 
not only the present business of the concern, but to pro- 
vide for the future, and have met with no encouragement 
whatever. 


* First Flats in America 


. The notion of multiple housing facilities was being 
advocated in this country 50 years ago, as a means of 
solving the problem of city living. The apartment house, 
already established abroad, was just coming into existence 
here, as the Washington Star of August 18, 1869, thus 
sets forth: 


The heavy and constantly increasing expense of house- 
keeping in most American cities is forcing attention to 
the subject of reform in that direction, and hence we 
hear of co-operative movements and various other plans 
for cutting down prices. High rents are being constantly 
complained of, and various remedies are discussed. and 
some few adopted, the only one which has so far amounted 
to anything being the erection of suburban cottages, but 
for active business men in cities the disadvantages of a 
residence in the country, even near a city. and on a line 
of railroad, are manifold. Overburdened New York is 
casting about, therefore, for other measures of relief, and 
there, where the evils are greatest, we may expect to see 
the most effectual remedies applied. 

It is now proposed to build a new house in Eighteenth 
Street near Irving place. in that city. to be constructed 
on the European plan, with suites of apartments entirely 


independent of each other. As the rents are to vary from 
$900 to $1,200 a year, the dwellings will be handsome and 
expensively decorated. 


An equally interesting experiment for persons of smaller 
means has already been made in Brooklyn. The building 
has a front of 130 feet on Dufheld street, with two wings, 
running 65 feet back of it at right angles. A court is 
inclosed between the wings, 65 feet square, which is en- 
tered from the front by an iron barred gate leading 
through a covered archway. The houses have handsome 
street doors. The first two floors of each house comprise 
one tenement of seven rooms, with closets, kitchens and a 
bathroom complete, and rent for $600 a year. 


The two upper floors of the houses rent for $23 a 
month each, and contain, respectively, four rooms. The 
ground floors of the wings are divided into apartment 
suites, each of four rooms and open upon the court, which 
is floored with asphaltum and ornamented in the center 
with a bed of flowers. These apartments are rented for 
$25 a month, and those of the three upper stories, open- 
ing upon balconies, rent severally for $23, $21 and $18 a 
month. All these tenements are neat, well finished and 
inhabited by respectable persons. Each family has a 
separate storeroom in the basement for coal or provisions. 
and a defined space upon the roof for drying clothes. 

A janitor regulates the whole establishment. He directs 
visitors to the apartments sought, keeps the court and 
staircases in order and restrains the children from becom- 
ing noisy and from injuring the furnaces. The buildings 
are of brick. The number of apartment suites is 42. The 
cost of the whole was $140,000. It is said that other estab- 
lishments of the kind might be erected for far less money. 
The rent of the different apartment suites now brings 
$11,700 a year, or about 8'4 per cent on $140,000. 


Restoring of St. Gervais 


The work of restoring the Church of St. Gervais. Paris, 
which was struck by a “Big Bertha” shell on Good Friday, 
1918, killing fifty-four persons, began on March 1. 

It is expected that the restoration will be completed by 
October, in time to celebrate the five-hundredth anniversary 
of the consecration of the edifice in 1420. 


Wisconsin’s Housing Plan 


Wisconsin has what is probably the first specific co- 
operative housing law passed by any State in the Unton. 
The law makes it possible for any municipality or counties 
to engage in housing or for interested individuals to 
organize themselves to form co-operative housing com- 
panies. 

Under this law a corporation formed under its provi- 
sions is given power to acquire land and to prepare it for 
residential use upon approval of any public land commis- 
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sion of the locakty where the property of such corporation 
is located. It also provides that if the land is located 
within any city or within a radius of three miles from 
the boundary of the city, approval must be had from the 
health department for the development of the land. 

No single dwellings may be erected by such company 
the cost of which exceeds $5,000. Enough ground space 
must be provided to furnish sufhcient air and light. 

A clause of the act directs that no land shall be sold 
by the corporation except in case of winding up the affairs 
of the corporation or in foreclosing mortgages or liens, 
or for disposing of land not needed by the corporation. 
Two further provisions further indicate the truly co- 
operative character of the corporation, namely that no 
lease may be made for land or property of the corpora- 
tion except to a stockholder in it and for the use of such 
stockholder. Exception is made in the case of American 
soldiers, sailors or marines in the war between Germany 
and the Entente, who need not be stockholders. No tenant 
nay hold stock in the corporation beyond the value of the 
premises used by him. All stock must be issued in con- 
sideration of money, labor or property estimated at its 
true money value. No dividends may be declared until a 
fund equal to 2 per cent of the authorized capital of the 
corporation has been created and no dividend exceeding 5 
per cent of the par value of the stock may be paid to any 
holder. The preferred stock of the corporation must be 
retired as soon as possible. For this purpose 10 per cent 
of the annual profits is set aside each year. 

By providing that the Common Council of any city and 
the Board of Supervisors of any county may subscribe for 
preferred stock of the corporation in question, opportunity 
is offered for those governmental units to engage in the 
housing of wage earners. The directors of the co-operative 
housing corporation do not receive any compensation for 
their services until a surplus fund of 2 per cent of the 
capital has been set aside and until dividends on pre- 
ferred stock have been paid. At no time is the compensa- 
tion of the board of directors to exceed $500 per annum. 
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All England Gripped by House 
Shortage 


Not only London, but practically all the larger cities and 
towns of England and Wales, are facing a shortage of 
dwellings, rivaling, if not surpassing, the one prevail- 
ing in Greater New York, according to reports made at a 
conference on housing finance held recently in London. 
Representatives of fifty of the leading local governing 
bodies in Britain were present, as were Premier Lloyd 
George and several members of his Cabinet. 

After the Chancellor of the Exchequer had explained the 
practical impossibility of the Government raising a loan 
of about £1,000,000,000 to finance the new building, as 
suggested by the municipal representatives, and had pointed 
out that the Government would probably have to expend 
nearly £60,000,000 before next September in fulfilling its 
promise to help finance building operations in towns hav- 
ing less than £200,000 assessed valuation, it was decided 
to start drives in all the larger municipalities for the 
necessary funds, and a committee was named to co-operate 
with the Minister of Health in this campaign. 

In addressing the meeting, Premier Lloyd George laid 
great stress upon the necessity of doing something to 
enable the youth of England to found homes and thus to 
allay the rising spirit of discontent. The Premier, in 
urging the co-operation of the municipalities and the labor 
organizations for the purpose of solving the housing prob- 
lem, said: 


“There is nothing that is contributing more to the unrest 
than the great shortage of houses, and that is inevitable 
when you come to think what the effect is upon the popu- 
lace of conditions of that kind—overcrowding, the discom- 
fort that comes from it, the disturbance of family life, the 
failure to get houses. We hear from every part of the 
country of young people anxious to get married. Family 
life is a great guarantee for the security of the State, and 
if you get hundreds of thousands of young people anxious 
to settle down who cannot do it because there are no 
habitations for them it is a great peril and danger to 
society, and it is in order to avert that that we have 
summoned you here to-day.” 

Speaking at a session of an international housing con- 
ference arranged by the International Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, which opened in London Feb- 
ruary 16, with delegates present from twenty-two coun- 
tries, including the United States, Sir Charles Ruthen, a 
leading London architect and Government official dealing 
with the housing situation, said he was sure that the 
timber-frame house would be extensively adopted in the 
British Isles before many months and would play a big 
part in solving the housing problem. He pointed out that 
at the end of 1919 there was a shortage of near 750,000 
houses in England and Wales and that the number needed 
annually to meet normal requirements was 100.000, so 
that even if material and labor were available to build 
200,000 houses by the end of 1920 the shortage would 
still be 650,000. He asserted that more than 3,000,000 per- 
sons in‘ England and Wales were improperly housed and 
said this was sufficient answer to the prejudiced mind that 
preferred, for other people, the slum or the gutter to 
comfortable timber-frame houses. | 

Bernard Holland, chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the London County Council, remarked that the County 
Council had undertaken in the next five years to clear many 
insanitary areas ‘in London and to erect 30,000 houses, if the 
labor and material could be had. In the East End the 
council was building 24,000 houses, which would consti- 
tute a model town. | : 

In the meantime the Ministry of Health and the local 
authorities of several of the large cities are facing the 
problem of deciding whether to accept offers by local 
guilds of building trades workers to construct dwellings 
directly for the municipalities at rates lower than those 
asked by private contractors. This movement originated in 
Manchester, but can only be made effective if the neces- 
sary credit is advanced by the various governmental bodies. 


Beaux Arts Post Established 


A charter has been granted by the American Legion to 
a post in Chicago, which will be shown as the Beaux Arts 
post. 

The post’s membership is formed of architects, artists, 
musicians and dramatists. and promises to be a big success. 

All followers of the allied arts are invited to the meet- 
ings, which are held at 6 p. m. at the Art Institute on 
every second Wednesday. The next meeting will be held 
on April 7. 


Has Novel Lighting Idea 


A novel idea for securing odd and beautiful lighting 
effects has been worked out by a New York artist. who 
utilizes painted parchments and paper to this end. The 
idea is said to be only partly new, since parchment lamp 
shades have been on the market for some time. But this 
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artist has carried out the idea a little farther in devising 
simple geometric forms of portable lamps and ceiling 
fixtures. 

The development of this form of decorative illumina- 
tion is believed to be still in its infancy. And the person 
who has a little native ingenuity and taste can work 
out the idea effectively while at the same time giving ex- 
pression to the creative impulse. 


Exchange Rates and Material Prices 


The importance of exchange rates as a factor in our 
export trade has been brought home to the American pub- 
lic very forcibly during recent months, writes the .4imeri- 
can Contractor. That cancellations of European business 
would mean the piling up of American products at or on 
the way to tidewater and that if the unequal rate of 
exchange continues American products at their present 
prices will be undersold in their home market by Euro- 
pean manufacturers should be of interest to consumers 
generally. If high prices of lumber at home are the 
result of a scarcity due partly to large exports a break 
in the export tide would be likely to lower these prices. 
Lumber markets of the country have been very active 
for over a month and reports have it that trade has been 
limited only by the car facilities offered for shipment. 
On the Northern Pacific Coast 29,000 carloads of lumber 
were reported ordered but unshipped for lack of trans- 
portation—a condition paralleled in a less acute degree 
at the steel mills, where it 1s estimated that half a million 
tons of finished and unfinished steel are awaiting ship- 
ment. Mr. J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association, in a communication addressed to 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, states that he 
is unable to offer any suggestions which might assure the 
members of this association of a more stable lumber 
market for the next six months ‘at least. He says that in 
addition to the domestic consumption there has been an 
increasing call for lumber for export. the volume of 
which has been regulated only by the ability of exporters 
to secure ships. 


American Lumber Association 
Formed 


What is declared to be the greatest lumber organization 
in the world, in scope, capital and business represented, 1s 
the association just formed in Chicago. I... Germain, of 
Pittsburgh, is president, and L. R. Putnam, of New Or- 
leans. manager. Both men have been important figures in 
the industry. The membership of the new organization 
embraces wholesale lumber dealers in all important Ameri- 
can citics with selling connections the world over. 

In the official announcement the purposes of the asso- 
ciation are stated to be to standardize the buymg and 
distribution of the enormous volume of wholesale lumber 
husiness; to enforce a rigid code of business ethics among 
lumber wholesalers: to systematize distribution so that no 
part of the market shall be crying vainly for lumber 
while other parts of the market are glutted, and to devise 
means for eliminating the present enormous wastage in 
the lumber business. 

In addition to standardizing and systematizing of buy- 
ing and distribution of America’s lumber for the world's 
trade, the association already has mapped out a program 
of conservation of the nation’s lumber resources. Under 
the present system only 37 per cent of the tree is marketed. 


The remaining 63 per cent rots in the forest as stumps, 
limbs and tops. The association will conduct a series of 
scientific investigations for utilization of this wasted mate- 
rial in close co-operation with the United States Govern- 
ment. Also the association will seek use of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and the bureau 
of testing materials at Washington. 


School Ventilation in Chicago 


Chicago has advanced a step in the science of school 
ventilation. In two new schools—the Faulkner and the 
Orr—a special type of ventilation has been installed which. 
has eliminated many defects of the old system. 

John Howatt, chief engineer, is responsible for the 
type. It provides a concrete tunnel eight feet square pass- 
ing under the main corridor the length of the building. 
From this tunnel, in which the air is warmed, washed and 
humidified, vertical ducts pass to the rooms above. Dirt 
is unable to cling to the vertical ducts and the concrete 
tunnel is washed out daily. 


Baruch Sees Drop in Prices at Hand 


High prices of necessities are ending with the approach 
of the peak in world production in every line of industry, 
asserted Bernard M. Baruch, former chairman of the War 
Industries Board, in testifying last week before the House 
War Expenditures Committee. 

“The profiteers and hoarders,” said Mr. Baruch, “will 
soon run to cover, with the markets returning to normal. 
Only a cataclysm, an act of God or some development such 
as the overthrow of the Government can prevent. this. 
When the hoarders and profiteers see that this greatly 
increased production is in sight, and they will be the 
very first to see it, they will unload and run to cover. 
With the restoration of normal transportation on the sea 
and on land, and with the world back at work, reduction of 
the cost of living is an absolute certainty. 

“When the war broke out in 1914 it took 25,000,000 men 
from production to destruction. It took five men and 
women to care for the wants of each of these fighting men. 
This made the enormous total of 125,000,000 persons with- 
drawn from their normal pursuits. Factories were changed 
to produce agents of destruction in unlimited numbers. 

“This went en for the war period. But with the armis- 
tice the world began to get back to work. We in the 
United States are now about back to normal. True, some 
—yes, a great many—have not yet resumed the job at 
top speed, but they are getting back. The great forces 
that of necessity had to be dedicated to destruction now 
are about to aid construction with all of their ability. 
Production will reach the maximum and the result wi!! 
be that prices will go back to normal and all of the penpl!e 
will benefht. Because of my belief in this fact I am 
opposed to any price fixing by Congress in peace times. 
The law of supply and demand can be depended on to take 
care of this.” 


England’s Disabled Service Men 


Almost 10,000 firms in the United Kingdom have en- 
rolled in the British Government's scheme for the em- 
ployment of disabled service men and have guaranteed 
positions for 97,000 men. according to information = re- 
ceived by the Bankers Trust Company from its -London 
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representative. The figures indicate that British employers 
who have signed up are doing better in percentage of 
disabled men employed than their agreements require. 
Enrollment under the Government plan calls for employ- 
nent of a number of disabled men equal to 5 per cent of 
the total number of employes by each enrolled establish- 
ment. The firms now co-operating with the Government 
have total staffs ot about 1,650,000 men, which on the 5 
per cent basis would require the absorption of about 
82.000 disabled men, whereas the total number for whom 
employment has been found is 97,000. 


Originally the scheme was intended to apply to firms 
with ten or more employes, but it is now open for the 
enrollment of every employer. According to recent re- 
ports, about 40,000 disabled men, exclusive of those still 
in hospitals, are awaiting employment. [Tigures  fur- 
nished by Premier Lloyd George to the National I*edera- 
tion of Discharged and Demobilized Soldiers and Sailors 
show that civil departments of the Government service have 
employed disabled nen up to 8 per cent of their per- 
sonnel. 


The Premiers report indicates that Government train- 
ing schemes for disabled men will cost about $100.000,000, 
including allowances, the average allowance to men under 
training being £3 5s. (nominally $16). Out of approxi- 
mately 4,500.000 service men demobilized less than 8 per 
cent were on cut-of-work donation at the end of 1919, 
according to the Premier's figures. It has been suggested 
that unemployed ex-service men be made available for 
trades in which there is labor shortage. 


A Garden of Inspiration 


Willis Polk, of San Trancisco, has had transformed 
a conglomeration of bricks, rags, sticks and miscellaneous 
trash outside his office windows into a “garden of inspira- 
tion’ —carefully labeled to avoid mistake. He is occu- 
pying temporarily a vacant lot upon which is a large 
atelier to accommodate some of the overrun from his 
plans and drawings in the Hobart Building. J.ogical. as 
always, he will have it known that his men are striving 
for beauty. If they have to look out on carload lots of 
dead cats and old bricks and other rubbish, it must get on 
their nerves and irritate them and diminish the extent 
to which they are able to concentrate on perfection. 


Chicago Loop District Hopes to 
Revise Building Code 


Chicago, the home of the skyscraper, is chafing under 
the restrictions of its building code. which limits the 
height of office buildings in the Lcop district to two hun- 
dred feet. This limit was fixed in 1911 with the idea that 
it would bring about an expansion of office building out- 
side the Loop and thus tend to relieve congestion in the 
central business area. In this, however, the proponents 
of the plan were disappointed. 

To-day the city council is considering an amendment 
to the building code, restoring the old 260-foot height 
for Loop buildings as a relief to congestion. Building 
Commissioner Bostrom, who has taken an active interest 
in the proposed system for Chicago, favors leaving the 
quest‘on open until the recently appointed zoning com- 
missin has made its report. 

Among the arguments advanced in favor of the 260-foot 
height are: 
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It will solve the office rent problem by providing more 
space. 

It will mean greater income for the city through an 
increase in assessed valuation. 

The 200-foot limit since its adoption in 1911 has curbed 
building activitics, as promoters will not build 200-foot 
buildings, which cannot compete with the 260-foot build- 
ings erected before 1911. | 

The cost of operating a sixtecn-story building in Chicago 
is so great that it does not yield any profit to the owner, 
while the four additional stories which this will permit 
only yield a fair return. 


Ivan O. Ackley, president of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board, is of the opinion that Chicago is going to have 
Its greatest opposition to zoning in the business district. 

“Values in the business district,” he says, “have been 
created which are fictitious, owing to the intensive use 
of lots in the downtown district. and when we come to 
lumit the height that a man may build a building in the 
downtown district it ts going to depreciate the value of 
all the other unoccupied land very materially, and those 
property owners are going to put up a desperate struggle 
to prevent anything of that kind happening. because it 
will mean a destruction of values.” 


— —. 


Why House Building Must Increase 


The stability of the building industry is based, like every 
other industry, upon supply and demand. The increasing 
population demands more dwellings, and building will, un- 
questionably, continue. With this conviction the following 
evidence has been set down by the .\ssociated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers, of Chicago: 

The year 1918 saw only 20,000 new houses built. 
should have been twenty times that many. 

In 1919 it was a bit better, with 70,000 dwellings com- 
pleted, according to the estimates by the U. S. Housing 
Corporation. But still the increase in population is far 
outstripping the building program for new houses. While 
in 1890 an average of 110.5 families occupied each 100 
homes, to-day that figure has mounted to 121 families for 
every 100 dwellings. Hence the present acute congestion. 

With a conservative estimate of 27,900,000 families in 
1925, the great housing shortage will continue unless 
building in all parts of the country increases to an extent 
unparalleled in the history of the construction business. 

Tf only the current number of homes are constructed 
each year for the next five years 409,500 homes must be 
built, and the congestion will reach 129.6 families per 
hundred homes, or 2 families in every fourth house. 

Merely to keep up with the increasing number of families 
and in no way alleviate the present congestion 2.139.000 
homes have to be constructed before 1926, while a _ re- 
turn to the pre-war conditions of 115 families per 100 
homes means the building of 3,340,000 dwellings in that 
period. When it is considered that in a town of 25,000 
this construction program means 475 and 750 homes in 
five years, respectively. the stability of the building in- 
dustry becomes apparent. 


There 


The New York Hotel as an 
Industrial City 


The large hotels to-day are industrial cities. Besides 
domg the work of a big bakery and kitchen they do their 
own plumbing, steamfitting and silverplating, make their 
own butter fresh every day, have their own farms and 
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elgage the output of many farmers, do their own pre- 
serving and make all their own ice. They own the motor- 
trucks they use and do their own hacking service and buy 
theatre and opera tickets for their guests. Thousands of 
pieces are handled every day in the big steam and electric 
laundries, for the hotel itself and for its guests. A quick 
service is Operated for the guests and they can get their 
pieces returned the same day. 


There are men to look after the fluctuation in the num- 
ber of guests, what part of the country they come from; 
who deal with the wage rate in 300 occupations; look after 
the advertismg in the newspapers, home and foreign maga- 
zines and theatre programs. They run their own printing 
shop in many cases. QOne turns out its menus and letter- 
heads in its own printery. 


The New York City hostelries furnish the most luxurious 
apartments and service of any in the world to meet the 
demands of the most plethoric pocketbook. A floor of 
one of the hotels is occupied by one man who pays at the 
rate of $50,000 per vear. It is no uncommon thing for 
suites to be taken in-tirst-class New York hotels at from 
$15,000 to $30,000 a year. A party of women took a suite 
at another at $180 per night. 








ee 


The Culmination of Greek Architec- 
ture in the Age of Pericles 


Five Lectures at Metropolitan Museum, New York 


Mr. William B. Dinsmoor, the Itbrarian of the -\very 
Library of Columbia University. who 1s to give the course. 
has recently returned from Greece where he devoted ten 
years largely to the study of the Periclean monuments. 
The first lecture will be delivered on March 25; the suc- 
ceeding ones on April 1. & 15 and 22. Mr. Dinsmoor was 
the fourth of the fellows in architecture sent out to the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens (1908), 
and after four years in this capacity he served for six 
years on the faculty of the school as its architect; he spent 
an eleventh year at Athens as assistant military attache 
with the American Legation. The architectural fellowship 
at Athens was instituted with the purpose of securing for 
architects and archaeologists, before the unavoidable con- 
cealment of evidence and the placing of details in inac- 
cessible positions had made it too late, accurate measured 
drawings and descriptions of the monuments now in course 
of restoration. For the Greek Archaeological Society, and 
subsequently the Greek Government, had undertaken the 
mechanical work of mending, hoisting, and laying in their 
original positions, as far as possible, the disturbed or 
fallen blocks belonging to the masterpieces of the ancient 
Athenian architects, but they were not primarily inter- 
ested in the matter of publication. The American School 
at Athens therefore took over the literary and scientific 
investigation of two of the structures recently rebuilt, the 
I:rechtheum and the Propylaea of the Acropolis and for 
the work on the Frechtheum (1903-1905) summoned Mr. 
Gorham Phillips Stevens, now director of the American 
Academy at Rome: the restoration of the Propylaea was 
carried out during Mr. Dinsmoor’s residence in Athens, 
and was terminated, for the present, on account of the 
active participation of Greece in the war. These two 
monuments will be published in detail under the auspices 
of the American School, which, during fifteen years of 
uninterrupted activity. acquired an enviable reputation and 
practically a monopoly in this field of the architectural 
investigation of the Acropolis. 

This period is chosen, because it has been so frequently 
discussed that the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, the 
Propylaea and the temple of Athena Nike (Wingless Vic- 


tory), have become familiar to all. The audience will 
therefore be in a better position to discern just how far 
the picture, somewhat loosely presented in the various 
histories of architecture, has been filled in and connected 
by the latest scientific researches. During the first two 
lectures the viewpoint will be historical. A  prefiminary 
survey of the rise of Athenian architecture, which was a 
late and sudden development as compared with the pure 
Ionic and Doric styles of the East and the West, will 
show how the two distinct styles were gradually welded 
into a harmonious unit by the eclectic architects of Athens. 
Next will be discussed the careers and works of the Peri- 
clean architects. both those sufficiently famous to have been 
mentioned in ancient literature. and one, anonymous but 
prolific. known only from his temples; with these will be 
noted briefly the decorative sculptors and one city-plan- 
ner. The third and fourth lectures will show the ancient 
architect and his subordinates at work, the creation of the 
designs. preliminary schemes and final results, construc- 
tive problems and how they were solved, methods of erec- 
tion and the accounting for the cost. In the last lecture 
the subject will be considered from another viewpoint, that 


-of the preservation of the monuments. the propriety of 


“restoration,” the methods of rebuilding and the results 
attained. Throughout the course an attempt will be made 
to take the audience behind the scenes. so to speak, and 
to indicate the processes by which unknown facts are dis- 
covered and inferences are drawn. and it is hoped that 
this feature will not only be of general interest, but will 
have some value for the few who may in the future be 
thrown into actual contact with Greek monuments. 


Britain to Utilize Mooring Towers 
for Dirigibles 


It is learned from the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London that the steel towers now in course oT 
construction at the Barrow works of Messrs. Vickers 
will enable airships moored to them to be supplied with 
fuel, water, gas and goods, while the crew and passengers 
will also go aboard from the tower. 

When completed, says the American Chamber, the 
structure will be about 150 feet high and will consist of 
steel lattice work. The Vickers’ design 1s furnished with 
a revolving head, to which the airship will be closely 
moored, bow on, and float clear of the ground. The vessel 
will thus swing to the direction of the wind, protection 
from which is provided by the stream-Imne shape of the 
body. A winch and cable will bring the airship to the 
tower head and an elevator inside the tower will carry 
crew, passengers, fuel, cargo, etc., to the vessel. At the 
top of the tower a small compartment serves as an ante- 
room to the airship, which will be connected to it by a 
flexible enclosed gangway. 

When an airship is making for the tower it will an- 
nounce its intention by wireless and an ingenious system 
has been devised for bringing it safely to its landing place. 
The automatic mechanism for releasing the vessel from 
the tower will be controlled by one man, and not more than 
three men altogether will be required to bring a dirigible 
to port and send it out again. 

The American Chamber in London understands that a 
number of these towers are expected to be ready shortly 
and British aerodromes will be immediately supplied with 
them. A further point of considerable interest to the 
public is the reported intention to butld mooring mast 
waiting rooms at the foot of the tower, which might be 
easily developed into hotels. 
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Personals 


Edward H. Wigham and J. Elder Blackledge. architects, 
have opened offices in the Indiana Pythian Building, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Samples and catalogues are desired. 


Geo. W. Eldridge has reopened an ofhce for the prac- 
tice of architecture in suite 621-626 Exchange Building, 
Third and Hill streets, Los Angeles. Mr. Eldridge desires 
samples and catalogs of building materials. 


Louis Svarz, architect, who has been stationed at Camp 
Taylor, Kentucky, with the U. S. field artillery for the 
past year, has returned to Seattle and opened offices at 
24 Seattle National Bank Building. 


George I]. Keith, architect, announces his return from 
service in France. He has reopened his office at 612 Hut- 
ton Building, Spokane, for the practice oi architecture. 


John P. Krempel and Walter IE. Erkes, architects and 
engineers, are now occupying their new offices in_ the 
Bradbury Building, Los Angeles. 


Earl Scott has opened an office in the Albany block, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Alfred F. Priest has moved his offices to 618-619 Fay 
Building, Los Angeles. 


John Parkinson of Los Angeles was elected president 
of the California State Board of Architecture at joint 
meeting of the newly-appointed members of the northern 
and southern districts. held in Santa Barbara. Clarence 
R. Ward, of San Francisco, was elected vice-president. 

Both the northern and southern boards completed their 
organization. offcers being chosen as follows: 

Southern District—John Parkinson, president, and A. M. 
Edelman, secretary and treasurer. 

Northern District—Clarence R. Ward, president, and S. 
Schnaittacher, secretary and treasurer. 


Vance W. Torbet, architect, 200 l'ifth avenue, New York, 
has been released from service with the Construction Divi- 
sion of the army and has resumed practice at the above 
address. 


Architect Lorentz Schmidt, 121 North Market. strcet, 
Wichita, Kan., announces that the firm will hereafter be 
known as Lorentz Schmidt & Co., with offices at the same 
location. 


Glen Thomas, architect, 119 North Market street, 
Wichita, Kan., has moved to the Caldwell-Murdock Build- 
ing, Wichita, Kan. 


The architectural firm of A. A. Ritcher and H. I. Eiler, 
Assoc., Reading, Pa.. and William H. Lee, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have associated and will hereafter practice under the 
name of Ritcher-Lee Company, with offices at 32 South 
Seventeenth street. Philadelphia, and Sixth and Court 
streets, Reading, Pa. 


Architect Donald C. Bollard has opened ofhces in the 
MecCague Building, Fifteenth and Dodge streets. Omaha, 
Neb. Mr. Bollard was formerly with the Bankers Realty 
Investment Co. 


Edgar and Verra Cook Salomonsky have opened ofhces 
for architectural practice at 368 Lexington avenue, New 
York. 


News Notes from Various Sources 


German Government has chosen a new coat of arms for 
the Republic, consisting of black eagle on gold and yellow 
background, without other ornamentation. 


* * * 


A. A. Ossendoffsky, Chief of Intelligence Department of 
All-Russian Government, Omsk, estimates that World 
War, Bolshevism, Civil War, starvation and disease, has 
cost Russia a total of 35.000,000 lives. He places cost of 
Bolshevism at 12,280,000 lives. 


* * * 


On December 27, approximately 8,000 immigrants ar- 
rived in port within 48 hours, and on that date 1,168 were 
detained at Ellis Island for further examinations as to 
their fitness for admission to United States. 

* K * 


Senate Military Committee, January 26, approved provi- 
sions providing for compulsory military training for 
youths between 18 and 21 years, inclusive, and ordered a 
favorable report upon Army Reorganization bill. 

* * * 


Cablegram from Warsaw to Department, January 10, 
states that a large emigration movement from Poland to 
the United States awaits adequate steamship facilities. 
About 20,000 persons are now awaiting transportation. 

* * * 


“One Year of British Reconstruction,’ by Arthur Glea- 
son, is title of article in The Survey, February, 1920. 
* * * : 


Individual contractors, building firms and associations 
are asked to join in the nation-wide fight to secure from 
government bureaus recognition of the “absolute nec- 
essity’ of lifting war-time restrictions on the movement 
of building materials by rail. Reports gathered in all 
parts of the country show there is plenty of building ma- 
terial, but it cannot be shipped for lack of cars. 

* * * 


More than half of Canada’s world trade in 1919 was 
with the United States, according to official fgures made 
public here. Canada imported goods from the United 
States to the value of $740,580,225 and exported in return 
$454.686.294, the adverse balance against Canada being 
$285,893,931. 


* * * 


“Automatic Regulation of Humidity in Factories" 1s 
the subject of a 4-page illustrated pamphlet reprinted 
from the Sctentiic Amertcan Monthly. Describes appara- 
tus developed at the Forest Products Laboratory for 
automatic control of moisture content In wood products 
during manufacture. May be obtained from Director, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

* * * 


The American Farm Bureau Federation was organized 
at a recent meeting of representatives from 28 State 
Farmers’ Bureaus. Objects of Federation are to correlate 
and strengthen individual State Farm Bureau and similar 
State organizations in a national body, to promote, protect 
and represent business, economic, social and educational in- 
terests of farmers and to develop agriculture. Member- 
ship of Federation was placed at 700,000. 


* * * 

National Foreign Trade Council holds tts Seventh Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention at San Francisco on 
May 12-15. 1920. The theme of the Convention is “The 
Effect of Being a Creditor Nation.” 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


I there is one thing more than any other which is ham- 

pering building. at the present time. it is the lack of 
co-operation. .The point of view of contractors upon a 
joint conference plan is therefore timely and the follow- 
ing remarks, taken from the address of Mr. A. P. Greens- 
felder given before the Building Contractors’ Division of 
the National Conference ‘on Construction, state the case: 

“In discussing Joint Conference Plans with labor,” said 
Mr. Greensfelder, we are not discussing any proposition 
which involves a non-union shop, a closed shop or any 
kind of shop, but we are discussing a question of co- 
operation with our employes, no matter what their aff- 
liation, and no matter what our affiliation. 

“In the Railroad Bill there is an article referring to the 
question of labor. and a joint conference is provided. 
The same plan is being adopted rapidly in many countries 
and in many industries, and I think it is high time, as em- 
ployers, that we consider some means that is satisfactory 
in joint conference with our employes. 

“One of the things which is bothering the country and 
the world at large. is the shortage of labor. We heard 
talk this morning of efficiency and of the elimination of 
waste, and I am sure that appealed more closely to the 
Labor Platform than anything else we have had. Any 
movement which eliminates waste is forward movement 
and one that the country can afford to support. 

“Now in order to make these things practical, I am 
just going to give a few suggestions for what in labor 
circles, if it had a name, might be called “Joint Cards.” 
For instance, why not let the trowel man help along on 
brick work, on plastering and on marble setting? Why 
must you call for some bricklayer, and then call in the 
plasterer, and then go to the marble setter, and so on 
along the line? At the same time you might, no matter 
what his card is at the time, let a capable man cover wood- 
work and a dozen other things. We know that is actually 
done. We find carpenters and workers, and we put them 
to work making something out of their line. We know 
that one head cannot attend to more than a certain num- 
ber of things. so why not eliminate a lot of that card 
friction? 


NOTHER thing is the question of weekly wage and 

monthly wage. I am sure that what families of the 
workingman want is a full pay envelope each week, and 
anything that will accomplish that is a measure of the 
man’s earning power. I believe in certain views of the 
building laborer. We can enlarge on the particular line 
with new ties between the larger organizations. The rail- 
road men have a great many of what they call “full time 
men,” and naturally the vearly earning power of such a man 
is comparatively high. 


HE next thing I have in mind is a standard of quali- 
fication. We believe that there should be a certain 
measure of qualification which is quite a fair and equitable 
matter; that a man should be requested to qualify and 
demonstrate his ability to perform work. 
“Apprenticeships and technical training are perhaps 


propositions that require consideration. The situation as 
it is should be overcome, and every contractor should look 
around for boys who are at hand, who are willing and 
faithful, and should educate them. We should encourage 
the attendance of these boys at trade schools and we 
should encourage and govern this national state. city, and 
local question of vocational training. 


ACHINERY is becoming more and more universally 

used, and we should use our best influence on labor 
so that they will see that the increased use of machinery 
is not fatal nor injurious, because the more fruits pro- 
duced the more production and wealth. And if a single 
carpenter can use twice as much lumber as he could by 
old methods. his practical use is twice as much, and hts 
value is made twice as much both to the community as a 
whole and to himself. 

“Safety and welfare measures are matters which co- 
operation with the National Safety Council has brought 
about, and which are worthy of every contractor's atten- 
tion. If you can eliminate the expense which comes 
through increased insurance vou will prevent suffering and 
you will eliminate a cost which, I think, has been placed 
i some trades at about one month's salary for each man 
in a year’s time. We should as an association co-operate 
with the National Safety Council. 

“Increased production ts another thing that we hear 
much about, and not only in the industrial plant. It is 
best to devise some means pertaining to the bonuses that 
will recognize increased production of an individual and 
the -\ssociation is at work studying this problem. 

“The question of overtime should be studied. What 
does the man’s definite working day consist of? I do not 
think we can state it as a whole. It is a thing which 
varies with the different parts of the country and with 
different kinds of labor. | 

“In order that vou may realize that these questions are 
receiving the attention of men of all classes in all walks 
of life, watch the great number of articles appearing in 
periodicals of every kind all over the country. If you 
will realize the amount of attention these subjects are 
receiving. you will see the absolute necessity of co-op- 
erating with every organization that is trying to do some- 
thing in straightening them. When you do not do it, you 
are adding to the big labor unrest. 


HIE work done by the British Building Trades Par- 
liament, as described in the January 24th issue of The 
Nation, is the biggest project that I have ever had brought 
to my attention, barring none, and it 1s worthy of intense 
study. If we can emulate it. T say we should do so. 
“Now, it is very important in dealing with labor prob- 
lems that we should learn the truth about both sides. 
An article published in ‘Concrete’ reads as follows: ‘A 
group of Cleveland manufacturers in whose territory there 
had been a good deal of labor difficulty. banded themselves 
together for the purpose of putting nothing but facts be- 
fore their employes. They didn't cull the agitators from 
among their ranks: rather. they invited them into their 
employ and gave them a hal! in which to agitate. The 
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more radical they were the more they were sought. Free 
speech was encouraged, the freer the better. There was 
but one stipulation—at every meeting a plant manager or 
owner, somebody with facts from the other side was 
present. He was on hand to speak with authority, and 
let no over-statement. no mis-statement, go without stout 
proof of the contrary. And while this group of manufac- 
turers has been in the thick of strikes, it is said that not 
one of their plants has had a strike of its own.’ 

‘There is tendency in all of us to hear one side of a 
case -to see the injustice in it and without waiting to hea: 
anything further, decide immediately to fight. But let us 
bring all sides of the dispute, while it is still an embry- 
onic dispute, together in the spotlight of publicity. Let 
us make sure that each side gets every shading of the 
other side’s point of view. 


NIE of the things which is affecting employment, of 
course is the trenc of wages and the corresponding 
cost of jiving. It is gradually rising and labor is gradually 
getting its rising share of the better living conditrons and 
good things of life. When 1 stop to think that we are 
all laboring men, and that we all want a better share as 
conditions make that possible. I know the only difference 
between the employe and the employer :s but in the name. 
“Strikes and lock-outs are another cause of labor trouble. 
and cannot, perhaps, be entirely eliminated, but they should 
be used only in extreme cases after mediation, arbitration 
and publicity, and I think the conferences have worked 
along that very Tine of thought. 

“We should have a Standing Conference with labor be- 
tween the Association of General Contractors and the 
American Federation of Labor. You may think that the 
A. F. of L. represents only union men as against employers, 
but they are representatives of labor and at their confer- 
ences all subjects of mutual interest may be presented with 
an intention toward the development of understanding and 
mutual confidence. 

“The mere willingness of the employer to meet the em- 
ployes who have a grievance is not sufficient. There 
should be a definite arrangement, satisfactory to both 
employers and employes, whereby employes can _ col- 
lectively take up disputes or matters of common interest 
with the employers. Non-union labor is entitled to con- 
sideration, and it behooves us to so organize non-union 
labor that they also can get representation. When you 
have accomplished that you have accomplished a_ vital 
thing, for you should force men to join a union in order 
to secure representation.” 


HE American Federationist carries an article by Sam- 

uel Gompers. which states various political planks 
as having the sanction of fabor, viz.: “Problems arising 
from production, transportation and distribution to be 
solved by applying the methods of co-operation; elimina- 
tion of unnecessary middlemen, who exact a tax from the 
community without rendering any useful service. this re- 
form to include farmers.” 

Another reads: “Ownership of homes. free from the 
grasp of exploitative and speculative interests; inaugura- 
tion of a plan to build model homes and to establish a 
system of credits whereby workers may borrow money 
at a low rate of interest and under favorable terms to 
build their own homes.” 

And a third, which also seems to touch upon the build- 
ing field: ‘Legislation placing a graduated tax upon all 
usable lands above the acreage which is cultivated by the 
owner.” 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
San Francisco:—The recent agreement between the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council and the Building In- 


dustries Association of San Francisco looks very much as 
if San Francisco is insured against strikes and lockouts 
for all time. Under the terms of an agreement which be- 
comes effective April 1, 1920, all controversies between 
employers and employees will be settled through arbitra- 
tion and mediation without the cessation of work. A 
wage increase of 50 cents per day will become effective 
upon that date also, which provides for a number of the 
lowcr paid crafts in the building industry. Under the 
new agreement it 1s set forth that all contracts must be 
finished under the conditions and wage scale obtaining 
at the time such contracts were entered into. It has been 
decided further that in case living conditions justify a 
revision of wages, either upward or downward, necessary 
changes will be made by mutual consent of both organi- 
zations above mentioned, after a thorough investigation 
of existing conditions is made and after proof has been 
submitted to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

A permanent Joint Conference Committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Building Trades Council, representing 
artisans, mechanics, and laborers, and the Building In- 
dustries Association, representing various contractors and 
employers in all departments of the building and con- 
struction industry. This committee will devote its activi- 
ties toward the stabilization of the industry and will be 
the means of the establishment of definite and harmonious 
relations between the two bodies. 


An investigation of the building program contemplated 
by San Francisco has already been made, including the 
costs of both materials and living, in order that any re- 
vision in wage scales or material prices may be made 
with fairness to all branches of the building industry. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


Seattle :—The outstanding feature of the building trade 
here this week is the decline in fir lumber and the sharp 
falling off, apparently in concert or by agreement, of 
orders for the East. The mills are more or less fearful 
that when the market rebounds it will not go back to 
the former levels. So complete a cessation of buying 
from the I-ast in so short a time has never before been 
known in the West Coast fir trade. 

Transit. or consigned and unsold cars of lumber, have 
been accumulating at an alarming rate in the East. and 
before the market can right itself these cars must be 
moved. The announcement of a general cut in price by 
one of the “string” yard manufacturers of from 10 to 30 
per cent has convinced builders that a series of breaks 1s 
at hand, and there has been silence from all buyers. 

Immediately after the railways took back their proper- 
ties they began soliciting loads from the Eastern territory, 
believing that if loads can be brought West the car situ- 
ation will be relieved 

There is no 3% or 1% inch Carnegie hot rolled channel 
iron on the Pacific Coast. Jobbers who have been forced 
to make the search are empty handed. The earliest de- 
livery that Eastern manufacturers will promise is October 
1, and even at that date they will not quote. Sherron cold 
rolled formed channel will take its place. Cultivator steel 
is quoted so high as to be prohibitive. and due to the car 
shortage it is almost impossible to get more. There are 
ample stocks of steam and hot water radiation and the 
market is firm and unchanged. 

Plaster in sacks has advanced, but the market is due to 
the advance in bags rather than in plaster. No quotations 
are $2 per ton higher. 

Roofing is strong at 20 cents per roll higher. Scarcity 
of paper is drawing the plaster supply more closely to the 
ration plan. Jobbers have already begun to ration the 
building trade. 
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Annual Convention of the American 
Concrete Institute 


HE 1920 annual meeting of the American 

Concrete Institute, held at the Auditorium 

Hotel, Chicago, was arranged at the same 
time as the National Conference on Concrete House 
Construction, thus permitting the holding of joint 
sessions on matters of mutual interest. Due to the 
fact that the last convention was held in June, the 
Institute thus changing back to a winter convention 
schedule, only a little more than half a year elapsed 
between the two conventions, and as a result the 
amount of new material presented was less volumi- 
nous than would have been the case had a full 
year elapsed. Interesting matter, however. was not 
wanting. 


The report of the Committee on the Treatment of 
Concrete Surfaces was presented by J. C. Pearson, 
chairman. This report is accompanied by a number 
of notes containing explanations relative to the 
various recommendations, and drawings illustrating 
several details of construction. In general the 
recommendations are the same as contained in the 
report submitted last year. 


One of the subjects of interest at the previous 
convention was the variation of strength of concrete 
with the variation in water content. This theory has 
been tried out in many practical ways during the 
ensuing period, and an interesting paper entitled 
“Examples of Application of Abrams Water Ratio 
to Proportioning Concrete,” was presented by Stan- 
ton Walker. 

The report of the Committee on Concrete Build- 
ing Block and Cement Products took the form of a 
recommendation asking for the Committee the 
authority of the Institute to co-operate with other 
agencies in having a systematic series of fire tests 
of concrete building units made in conformity with 
the Institute standard practice so as to give standing 


to products made in that way, and avoid intermin- 
able questions and doubts in every local community, 
by underwriters and others, as to the hreproof qual- 
ities of concrete building units. 

Recently many concrete tanks for the storage of 
fuel oil have been erected. Due to difficulties in 
obtaining coal, rise in price, etc., fuel oil has been 
made use of to an increasingly greater extent. The 
construction of the tanks in which such fuel oil is 
stored, as well as its action upon the material of 
which such tank is constructed, is of importance. 
One of the reports presented dealt with this subject. 
This was the report of the Committee on Concrete 
Storage Tanks and contained Recommendations 
Governing the Construction of Reinforced Concrete 
Fuel Oil Tanks. H. B. Andrews, of Andrews, Tower 
& La Valle, Springfield, Mass., is chairman of this 
committee. Data on the construction of such tanks 
will appear at a later date. 

The report of the Committee on Reinforced Con- 
crete and Building Laws was in the nature of a 
progress report containing the regulations as revised 
by the committee October, 1919. Matters relating 
to the formation of a Joint Committee and also 
standardization of specifications for steel bars for 
concrete reinforcement have already been made men- 
tion of in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, issue of 
February 18th. 

The special committee on Different Types of Con- 
crete Floor Finish did not present a report. due to 
the short time in which this special committee had 
to work and because of the complicated nature of 
the investigation. There was, however, a very lively 
discussion on the floor of the convention of differ- 
ent expedients in getting good floor finish and con- 
siderable prominence was given in that discussion to 
commercial methods of hardening floor surfaces, 
notably those materials which have calcium chloride 
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as the basis. This important feature of building 
construction will be presented more fully in these 
columns in a subsequent issue. 

Walter A. Hull, U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
chairman of the Committee on Fireproofing, re- 
ported further on the tests being conducted by the 
Bureau of Standards. The results of previous tests 
were presented in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, iS- 
sues of October 29th and November 5th, 1919. 

J. C. Pearson and J. J. Early presented a paper 
on New Developments in Surface Treated Concrete 


and Stucco, printed in full in this _ issue. 

- There was a registration of 274 at the conven- 
tion. At a business session of the Institute the 
election of the following officers and directors was 
announced : 

President, H. C. Turner, New York City; vice- 
president, Charles R. Gow, Boston, Mass.; treas- 
urer (re-elected), Robert W. Lesley, Philadelphia. 
Members of the Board of Directors: Edward A. 
Tucker, Boston; E. D. Boyer, New York; Arthur 
Bent, Los Angeles. 





FIG, 1. 


PRECAST CONCRETE WORK AT MERIDIAN HILL PARK 


Successtul Building in Stucco 


New Developments in Surface Treated Concrete and Stucco! 
By J. C. Pearson? and J. J. Earrey® 


| AutHor’s Note.—The joint authors of this paper have 
been closely associated by their membership on the Advi- 
sory Committee of the Bureau of Standards Stucco In- 
vestigation, and on the Committee on Treatment of Con- 
crete Surfaces of the American Concrete Institute. Both 
residing in Washington, they have had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to study and discuss together the results obtained 
from the experimental work of the Bureau in concrete 
and stucco, as well as those from Mr. Earley’s work in 
connection with his contracting business... These discus- 
sions often led to the consideration of possibilities some- 
what beyond the range of established practice, and, in 
fact, beyond the [imitations of established theories relating 
to the gradation and proportioning of the ingredients of 
mortar and concrete. It was therefore natural that ideas 
were conceived which were too visionary to be of use to 


(1) Paper presented at the 1920 annual meeting of the American 
Concrete Institute. 

(2) United States Bureau of Standards, dD. C. 

(3) Sculptor, Washington, D.C. 


Washington, 


any committee, but nevertheless deemed worthy of fur- 
ther investigation on the writers) own account. lf these 
ideas proved to have no value, no one would be the 
loser; if they did amount to anything, the results would 
be a contribution to our knowledge of stucco and con- 
crete. 

Hence it is a matter of some gratification to the authors 
to be able to describe these new developments in the treat- 
ment of concrete surfaces, the success of which is due 
largely to scientific studies of the behavior of combinations 
of various sized particles, and the development of a tech- 
nique adequate for the molding of these combinations of 
particles in any desired form and place. ] 


TUDIES of the experimental stucco panels 
at the Bureau of Standards led to the general 
conclusion that by adherence to well estab- 
lished practice. structurally sound and durable 
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stucco could be secured, but that a great deal could 
be, or ought to be, done to improve its appearance. 
Crazing and map cracking are common to most 
stuccos, and are especially objectionable on surfaces 
of fine texture; the monotony of the cold grey 
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A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF CONCRETE SURFACES 
BY EARLEY-PEARSON METHODS 


FIG. 2. 


cement color is objectionable, and is only partiy 
relieved by the use of white cement and mortar 
colors; and finally the muddy appearance (due to 
cement, or cement and pigment, being too much 
i evidence) is objectionable from an artistic stand- 
point. Consideration of these matters suggested at 
once the use of less cement, and it became evident 
that by efforts in this direction improvement in ap- 
pearance might be obtained. The apparently in- 
surmountab!e obstacle to this departure from usual 
practice was, of course, the lack of plasticity in the 
leaner nuxtures. Various methods of overcoming 
this difficulty were considered, and some experi- 
ments were made which indicated that a reat im- 
provement might be obtained by substituting fine 
inert material for a portion of the cement. The 
easiest way to accomplish this result seemed to be 
by using blended cements, that is. normal cements 
ground with a certain percentage of sand, stone- 
screenings or other suitable materials. These ex- 
periments were never carried very far, however, for 
it did not seem possible that any method which 
might be devised for retaining plasticity could bring 
about the desired result, viz.. the elimination of all 
objectionable features mentioned above. 


Serious as was this lack of plasticity in the lean 
stucco mixtures, it was, after all. something that 
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could be overcome by work. This was demonstrated 
by the fact that mixtures as lean as one part cement 
to six parts of stone screenings were applied on 
some of the Bureau of Standards pane!s with ex- 
cellent results. But the improvement in these pan- 
els as compared with some of the easier working 
combinations did not seem great enough to justify 
the increased cost of application. The question 
hnally arose whether by careful attention to grad- - 
ation of the aggregates this improvement in appear- 
ance night not be so enhanced that the cost would 
be a secondary consideration. 


This idea came from the fact that Mr. Earley 
had succeeded in making complicated casts of con- 
crete from specially graded aggregates in such 
manner that a very large percentage of the area of 
the treated surface (first wire brushed and then 
washed) was aggregate, and a very small percentage 
cement. Possibly due in part to the higher reflect- 
ing power of the surfaces of the exposed aggre- 
gates, the color of the concrete surfaces thus pro- 
duced was determined almost wholly by the color 
of the aggregates, and only very slightly affected 
by the cement itself. A most convincing demon- 
stration of this fact was obtained by constructing 
two concrete slabs containing exactly the same pro- 
portions of specially graded aggregate, the one be- 
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FIG. 3. ANOTITER CLOSE-UP VIEW OF CONCRETE 
SURFACES BY EARLEY-PEARSON METHODS 


ing mixed with gray cement, the other with white 
cement. After the surface treatment of brushing. 
and washing had been applied, only an expert could 
have determined which slab contained the grey 
cement and which the white. 
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To digress still further for a moment, this method 
of obtaining permanent and very pleasing colors 
in concrete surfaces is such an important item in 
the development of the processes here described 
that it is worthy of fuller explanation. Before 
color in concrete surfaces can be under artistic 
control a technique must be developed which has 
for its medium the elements of the concrete itself. 
- Although in problems involving appearance. aggre- 
gate is by reason of its greater bulk the major 





FIG. 4. ENTRANCE TO MERIDIAN 


element and cement the minor, it 1s, nevertheless. 
the color of the cement which is the natural color 
of normal concrete. The reason for this 1s that the 
cement is finely ground and deposits itself, paint- 
like, over the surfaces of the aggregates and colors 
the whole mass. If, therefore, concrete is to re- 
ceive its color from the cement paste. variation must 
-be obtained by the addition of pigments to the 
cement, following the well established practice of 
mixing paints; but if the aggregate is to be the 
source of color, the concrete must be so designed 
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EXPOSED AGGREGATE 
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and manipulated as to deposit in the surface the 
greatest possible amount of aggregate. Any great 
degree of success can hardly be expected in coloring 
concrete through the cement. The choice of colors 
is restricted by chemical reaction with the cement. 
which causes them to fade or change; depth of 
color is restricted by strength requirements of the 
concrete, which limit very closely the amount of 
pigment which may be added to the cement. There- 
fore with the choice of color limited by one re- 
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PARK, WASHINGTON, D. C., SHOWING 
SURFACES 


quirement and the depth of color by another, the 
cement itself must remain dominant. Qn the other 
hand, in coloring concrete through the aggregate all 
such restrictions are removed, and colors may be 
obtained from white to black through all the range 
of possible aggregates. An examination of draw- 
ings done in hard pastels and of paintings of the 
impressionist school suggests a technique in color- 
ing which is peculiarly adaptable to the coloring of 
concrete by means of the aggregate. In the pastels 
tones are produced by hatching and cross-hatching 
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with lines of pure color without blending on the 
surface of the drawing; in the paintings by spotting 
with pure colors one beside the other. and without 
iending. In both cases the tones are effected bv 
the blending of the light rays reflected from the 
picture to the observer. Wonderful depth and 
clarity of tone are characteristics of this school of 
coloring, and in it are to be found a great deal of 
exact knowledge and valuable precedent. When 
this knowledge is trans!ated in terms of concrete 
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The laboratory program was fairly simple. The 
plan consisted simply in working first with con- 
crete mixes in miniature, in which the sizes of 
cement particles, sand particles and coarse aggre- 
gates particles were reduced from the normal sizes 
in the ratio of about 1:10, this being taken as the 
approximate ratio of the size of particles passing 
a No. 8 sieve to pebbles one inch in diameter. It 
was assumed that the density of such mixes would 
depend mainly on relative sizes of the component 





FIG. 5. DETAIL VIEW OF ENTRANCE TO MERIDIAN HILL PARK, WASHINGTON, D. C.. SHOWING 
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aggregates, it is obvious that, if the aggregates are 
carefully selected and carefully placed, all the ele- 
ments are present for the successful coloring of 
concrete surfaces. The results obtained in prac- 
tice bear out the theory given above, and there is 
every reason to believe that the aggregate is the 
proper source of color for concrete. 

Hence it was a most important conception that a 
similar result might be obtained with stucco. The 
success of this depended, first. upon securing a 
suitable gradation of the stucco aggregate, and, 
second, upon being able to apply such a mixture. 
once it were satisfactorily compounded. It was 
known at the outset that these mixtures would be 
harsh, therefore plasticity no longer played any part 
in the calculations. 


particles, with due allowance for the water content. 
If these mixes appeared to be satisfactory for the 
purpose, it was assumed that any reduction within 
the 1:10 ratio would also be satisfactory, and the 
actual reduction to be employed in compounding 
any given stucco mixture of this type would be as 
slight as the requirements of texture and the diff- 
culties of application would permit. To make a 
long story short these experiments in the laboratory 
with the miniature concretes were very successful. 
Not the least important part of the laboratory work 
was the microscopic examination of the structures 
of these little concretes, which yielded many valu- 
able suggestions for the gradation in size of parti- 
cles, and for the proper proportions of the various 
sizes to vield the desired effects in the treated sur- 
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faces. The first attempt to apply the new product 
to a vertical wall was not wholly discouraging. Small 
areas were treated successfully, and eventually a 
terra cotta tile penthouse on one of the new labora- 
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FIG. 6. DETAIL OF VESTIBULE OF PRIVATE RESI- 
DENCE—COLOR ALMOST WHITE, WITH OCCASION AL 
SPOT OF BROWN 


tories of the Bureau of Standards was coated with 
the exposed aggregate stucco. This example was 
the forerunner of the work illustrated in this paper, 
and while it is not as free from imperfections as 
the more recent work, it has attracted most favor- 
ab-e notice. Fortunately, the mechanics who were 
selected for this work developed a real interest in 
the new type of finish, and subsequently a pride 
in the results of their work. which made for very 
rapid progress in the development of the methods 
of application and treatment. New requirements 
in thoroughness of mixing, consistency, and con- 
trol of the absorption of the undercoats were met, 
and other improvements in the general process were 
gradually introduced as essential parts of the rou- 
tine. Not all of the problems have been solved. 
but there has been very gratifying progress in the 
comparatively short time that the new stucco has 
been applied commercially. 

The illustrations accompanying this paper have 
been selected as typical of Mr. Earlev's work in 
the vicinity of Washington, D. C. They are ar- 


_ranged in nearly chronological order and show the 


gradual improvement that is being made as expe- 
rience accumulates. 

Figs. 1, 4 and 5 are views of the concrete work 
at Meridian Hill Park, Washington, D. C. Fig. 4 
is a general view of one of the main entrances, the 
construction of which was described in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Concrete Institute, in 
1918. Fig. 5 1s a detail of the surface. Fig. lisa 
view of the upper level of the entrance shown in 
Fig. 4. The ba.ustrade seat and planting box are 
of precast concrete, containing Potomac River 
gravel as coarse aggregate; the concrete tile are 
fabricated from black trap rock. The detail of the 
entrance shown in Fig. 1] illustrates the use of dit- 
ferent textures for architectural scale, but with no 
variation in color. The aggregate is Potomac River 
gravel without additions or modification of any sort. 

Fig. 7 is a view of the gate posts at the entrance 
to the grounds of the U. S. Naval Hospital. The 


‘aggregate is Potomac River gravel, but slightly 


modified to obtain a color harmonizing with that 
of the buildings in the background. 
Fig. 8 is an interior view of the Café St. Mark’s, 


4 





FIG. 7. GATE POSTS AT ENTRANCE TO UNITED 
STATES NAVAL HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON—AGGRE- 
GATE POTOMAC RIVER GRAVEL 


Washington. The architectural treatment is such 
as to give one the impression that he is lunching 
in a formal garden, whence the café is sometimes 
referred to as the “Outside Inn.” The walls are of. 
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exposed aggregate stucco, on metal lath, the color 
and texture matching that of the precast concrete 
urns. This is notable as the first commercial appli- 
cation of this type of stucco. 

Fig. 2 shows the surface of the Potomac Park 
Field House, Washington. The work was done 
with Potomac River gravel. The surface treatment 
is applied to the undercuts as well as to the more 
exposed portions. Attention is called to the close 
disposition of the larger pieces of aggregate. and 
the evenness of the texture. 






FIG. & 


Fig. 3 is a view of the concrete work at Fort 
Lincoln Cemetery, as yet uncompleted. The color 
of the aggregate is such that from a moderate dis- 
tance the structure resembles cut granite, but it 1s 
in no sense an imitation of granite. It is interesting 
in showing the remarkable proximity of the stucco 
aggregate. In comparison with Fig. 6, this detail 
shows improvement in control and workmanship. 

Fig. 6 is a detail view of the vestibule of a private 
residence. This has recently been completed. and 


is a very interesting combination of precast work, 
monolithic concrete and stucco. The color is 
nearly white, with an occasional spot of brown, the 
texture is characteristic of concrete and not of 
stone, and both color and texture are wniform 
throughout. 

The writers believe that the work here described 
shows progress in the development of concrete and 
stucco as materials worthy of a place in the highest 
type of buildings or structures. It is to be noted 
especially that none of this work is an imitation of 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF CAFE ST. MARKS, WASHINGTON 


stone. Close inspection shows at a glance that it 
is concrete, with textures that vary widely, but 
always characteristic of concrete. Furthermore, 
the material may be cast in any form the architect 
may desire, with all details complete; no cutting, 
tooling or dressing ts required other than the pre- 
scribed treatment of cleanly exposing the aggre- 
gate. Finally the material provides a medium for the 
expression of color in infinitely greater variety than 
that which obtains in the natural building stones. 
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In conclusion the writers would add a word about 
stucco. The new type of exposed aggregate finish 
can not fail to arouse new interest in stucco, as a 
product, regardless of the nature and treatment of 
the finishing coat. ‘The product should be more 
widely used; and the reason it 1s not more widely 
used is that it has too often been applied by con- 
tractors or mechanics who consider it only as an 
outside plaster. This paper has attempted to convey 
the impression that cement stucco is more like con- 
crete than plaster, and that plasticity 1s not essen- 
tial. The point the writers wish to emphasize is that 
the art of applying durable stucco is very different 
from the art of plastering, and, in their opinion, 
stucco will take the place it deserves among build- 
ing products only when this fact is generally recog- 
nized. 


Book Reviews 


STRUCTURAL DRAFTING AND THE DESIGN OF DETAILS: 
BY CARLTON THOMAS BISHOP. CLOTH 8X10—PP. 338, 
ILLUSTRATED. JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. 


HILE this book has been prepared pri- 

W marily to meet the needs of the engi- 
neering student and structural drafts- 

man, it contains much valuable data for those of 
more mature experience. Part I, consisting of 
four chapters, contains a description of the organ- 
ization of structural steel company and the manu- 
facture and fabrication of steel. Part II, which 
is the main portion of the book, contains 23 chap- 
ters and treats very thoroughly of structural 
drafting, from an elementary description of the 
drawing, then leading up to complicated detailed 
drawings of structural members for both bridges 
and buildings, and ending with a description of 
the method of checking such drawings. Not 
alone actual drafting, but such allied subjects as 
the making out of material order bills, shop bills. 
etc., are also described. This section of the book 
is replete with illustrations, the plates covering 
practically all classes of work which the struc- 
tural draftsman is called upon to do. Part ITI. 
containing 15 chapters, deals with the design of 
details. Engineering designing data, taking up 
in order simple beams, tension and comparison 
members, plate girders and grillages, comprises 
this section. Numerous tables of structural 
shapes and other useful data are contained at the 


back of the book. 


This volume covers in an excellent way the 
scope of work performed by the structural drafts. 
man. 


ESTIMATING CONCRETE BUILDINGS: BY CLAYTON W. 


MAYERS. 6X9 STIFF CARDBOARD COVER—PP. 51, 
ILLUSTRATED. ABERTHAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


This small volume describes briefly and 1n logi- 
cal order the succession of steps in estimating the 
quantities and costs of concrete buildings. ‘The 
methods described are sufficiently illustrated to 
clearly demonstrate their application. While a 
much larger and more comprehensive volume 
might have been written on this subject, the book 
will be found to contain much of value to those 
engaged in concrete construction. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING: BY OLIVE JEROME FERGUSON, 
B.S. IN EE., M.E.E. CLOTH 6X9—PP. 238, ILLUSTRATED. 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


At the present time many books dealing with: 
the subject of electric lighting are published, but 
improvements in this field are rapidly developing 
which tend to render parts of the older books 
obsolete, and the books themselves incomplete. 
Mr. Ferguson's work seeks to cover the entire 
field of electric wiring and illumination. To the 
uninitiated the book will seem ultra-technical. 
It is to be regretted that a more simple treatment 
of the subject was not used in the opening chap- 
ters, giving adequate explanations of the terms 
used. 

The first four chapters deal with the subject 
of electric wiring, and are followed by three 
which are descriptive of the several types of 
electric illuminating units. The subject of illumi- 
nation 1s treated in subsequent chapters, nine of 
which are devoted to lighting of various classes 
of structures such as_ residences, factories, 
schools, etc. One chapter is devoted to color. 
An appendix contains tables for use in connection 
with illumination calculation. 





ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING PLATES: BY FRANKLIN G. 
ELWOOD. PAPER COVER 734X834—PP. 15. THE MANUAI. 
ARTS PRESS. 


This little book is designed for the student and 
also as a practical handbook for the architectural 
draftsman. It contains 15 plates in all, illus- 
trating details of doors, windows, mouldings, 
cornices, porches, etc., as well as several singte 
line sketches showing the method employed in 
making preliminary plan studies. It should prove 
a useful addition to the draftsman’s library. 
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Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


The soft, brilliant “‘whitewash white” effect of Old Virginia 
White is wonderfully appropriate for brickwork, giving the 
flavor and texture of age combined with the cool, clean 
freshness of new whitewash. Also for stucco and stone. 


Sample for trial sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
BOSTON, MASS. 
1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Cabot’s Quilt, Waterproof Cement and Brick Stains, Conservo Wood 
John Russell Pope, Architect, New York Preservative, Damp-proofing, Water-proofing 


Brick Chimneys and Wall Shingles fintshed with Cabot’a 
Old Virginia Whit 
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TUDOR-STONE 
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Parallel with texture and craftsmanship are the 
Color Colors of Tudor-Stone. They are all nature s 
colors, not the added pigments of artificial products. 
but colors such as nature produces. Both fixed and 
weathering colors are available and our service 1s 
always ready to explain what Tudor-Stone can do. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 
Since 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office. West Pawlet, Vermont [Se 


Sine Service Department, 101 Park Avenue. New York a Pee ot. SSE Sok: ier Pt 
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"Proof aqainst Time-Wear-Watler-Fire 


In a Class by Itself for Exacting Requirements 


PYRAMID STRUCTURAL SLATE 


Wherever work calls for imperishable slabs of tough, non-absorbent, 
non-expanding, non-contracting, fire-proof, economical material, there 
is but one answer—Structural Slate. — 


Write for the first of a series of chapters on Structural Slate— its 
origin, sources, characteristics, surfaces, finishes and uses. Prepared 
by The Structural Service Bureau of Philadelphia in co-operation with 


the Slate Industry. 
MAILED UPON REQUEST 


The STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL PENNSYLVANIA 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to 
afford an accurate review of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge 
of the exact state of the market as to items quoted, but will also present a basis to judge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 














> New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 
BRICK 
COMMON . cece cece eee ete t eet e cece tence ecto erence nneeeree $30.45 $14.00 $16.00 $20.00 $28.00 
FacO tick: Gop hs ae hie ee eS eb ES eis ewe ee Dee ee we ee ES 55.00 to 60.00 [30.00 to 40.00]/50.00 to 55.00 65.00 45.00 
BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: : 
3 Aniy. DEE SO. ILS -vatwesech inne ook hee e ee eee ee ewes Reales 0.13 0.10 | ..cec 0.10% | ..... 
4-15 DOT 80: IG: Aek bea eu les seeeeeese ts Cae ees 0.15 Oi 4 ee 0.10 Jo ooo 
Wall coping (single slant): 
Sin Per lite tte 2. seared eleies Yasser wae oer Rae 0.16 O92 . 2 tee ‘I seatancs 22 
V2 is. DOP TE, aetckin-des er rees mush erugian eee 6 Shs 0.26% O35 “Ie ceheey-  ~sardane 0.32 
1S 40, “POF Ls ane comic tae se rcewda se beech s eee te eee kg ns 0.54 O66, 1 signer [) censae 52 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of coping 
the same size) 
CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags)... 3.40 3.25 3.63 4.25 4.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar iron, refined grade ......... cc cc cece eee e tne e recess so «lb sheets ieee: |. © ees Wi! * Ace 
Bar ‘iron; double: rehned: << osGsc.. ose aweteaenws Wee seewews eee, eheesee cI > eae ol) bases. 9? Sameer Go wes, 
Soft steel bars ....ccccesccsec cece cree eeseteecesesneeneses 2.62 “to “4552 ° - aie || ate awe iet 4.00 
SHADES: Vand ers Ob soe ee eee Fae ee hpw HEA Es Shee SS ee ERA 29)! AgeeAO7, saases’ || Gecwwiet, “Bi -aseee. “b  ‘Scaeea 
GLASS 
(Discounts from Manuat-e:urer’s Priee Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first iiree brackets ..........606- 75% eave. ll <cpeteeee “bi _Secceaness . 
Single strength, B quality .......-.. 00 sees eee eee e eens 75% iyo,  lpatis 83% . 
Double strength, A quality ......... eee eee cece eee ee eens 77% 79% | wives 83% | Vo... 
Double strength, B quality ......... 0... cee cece eee eens 79% 79% | iewsre Benen "Le darnties 
GYPSUM 
Plaster board: 
DF ORIN ite hang shat oped aK wa EEE SORE EE IN 6 aie. OCR OCR CC (Ce. COS tee : 
D7 KASS Aas es cee eke Ne SR Skee NER eK s EMS 0.45 | wee. eo eatatae . 
SOK SO spew aS AG NGO ed GE CE REE OA ese 0.28 0.24 las WT Shion 0.40 
SLR SOM Ssh aidk cece FE Se RES SASS e GS Sree, baw re ag 4 0.29 0.26 3 Vo... 0.36 ite 
S230 Wei aie does Cah Sa GR Ris CASS ewe Ewes ee eRe: O35. bs ° Awe. Hl ewzec’? P° -2¢¢5- ast 
Plaster blocks: : 
2 in. solid, 12x30, per sq. ft... ... 2c. cece cee eee weenie 0.13 0.12 | ..... . : 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft......... ccc ceerceeeececes ‘ 0.13 O49,. Wi diese: 8 ideete, TR dee 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft... ... 2... cece eee eee eee 0.14 0.13% cotve 'T- suuese [Eo eee 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft... .... cc cee cece ee eee ees 0.21% O20." weet’ Wi waeeee I tee 
HOLLOW TII-E 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... 0... eee eee eee eee eee 98.80-111.10 |  ..... 80.00 | ..... | eee. 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft...... 2... eee eee ee eee 148.20-165.10 110.00 108.00 105.00 112.00 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... .... cee cece weet tence 166.70-185.70 118.00 125.00 120.00 126.00 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft........ eee eee cere eee ees 222.30-247.60 162.20 154.50 170.00 168.00 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.....--. cece eee eee eee ee | cea 221.10 222.50 230.00 224.00 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft......... cece eee ee eee ee ee | nace 272.70 276.00 | ...-- | cecee 
12xn12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft......--.-- eee cece eee eeee A as. comes 316.90 | ..cc. | veces ; 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft...........--2- eee eee 92.60-103.20 73.80 - 108.00 | we... | ceee 
LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thOUSANC. ches heed ewe ee Pls Va eS eww 18.00 to 20.00)17.00 to 18.00 20.00 11.00 | ..... 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand............ 00. e eee cere enone 15.00 to 18.0 bat tae 20,00: ol! “sweee “PD chawe 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand........... 2. cece cece ce eee renee 1500 to 18.00]17.00 to 18.00 20.00 15.00 |  ..... 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand. .......... cece eee eee ee ees 15.00 to 18.00)16.00 to 18.00 20.00 |  — ..aee 20.00 
LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bblis., per bbl... . cee eee eee 3.80 P75: Oo aves 2.85 2.50 
Finishing, 300 lb. bbls., per bbl... .. 2... eee ce eee eee 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton.......... cece cere cece ceees 
LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6.........0 cece eee ete eter eeee 
Yellow pine, B, and bettcr flooring (plain)...............0... 
Douglas fir; 6x6to P2812 62. ik cone Ses Ue ae ch teow Eee ewes s 
Oak. quartered, 1 ing. Fi Ac Si. 6 c6 dese coer anes ae oe ees 
Oak plain, boing. Fee (S.6-c6s ee seesaw edd gees ad aceetes Races 
Oak flooring, i quartered, wWhit@s.sc4 i065 006 sawss sevens ea ts 
Maple, 1 ih. Be Ag Sisk ds tone elas eels Gaeta tes wee eaten 
Maple flooring, t§ Cleat ccc eects owes ee ee uin ee sakeaaas 
Manogany. 1 ing l.:A< Sivan ccds wee se hakuee ewe e ewan at eae 
SOTUCE, 10 We. vies ceca newest hehe owe eee a ones 
CV Oress, 21. Wg Pe Ain Sates wkn wile d wiatoun ew ele wee en uthes rodanee a4 
METAL LATH 
Undée 100 s6.- yd... per sq. yal eisai ete eee eee be es | 
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Concrete Piles 
for Certainty 


When you, as an architect, plan a fine struc- 
ture—a building costing perhaps millions— 
you want, naturally, to be able to feel CER- 
TAIN that the concrete pile foundation will 
be perfect—that each individual pile in the 
piers will be perfect in length, taper, carry- 
ing capacity. 








You have this certainty when you specify 
Concrete Piles installed by the Raymond 
Method. 





The RAYMOND METHOD 


A spirally reinforced steel shell, or form, 
of the desired length and taper, is built up 
in sections on a collapsible driving core, or 
mandrel. Shell and core are driven to 
refusal, the core collapsed and withdrawn 
and the shell is left in the ground. The 
interior of the driven shell may then be 
inspected, after which concrete is poured 
into it and the pile is finished. This ex- 
clusive Raymond Method is rapid, certain 
and costs least, ultimately. 


Raymond Concrete 


Pile Company 


New York: Chicago: 
140 Cedar St. 111 West Monroe St. 


A Form for Every Pile 
A Pile for Every Purpose 
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The Architect and Organization 


By GLENN Brown, F. 4. J. A. 


T is a fallacy to believe that an organization 
| through rules and card indices will success- 
fully run itself. . 

The vital factor is the character of its members 
and the initiative and common sense of the official 
staff. The character of membership is of little im- 
portance if they place incompetent managers in 
ofhce. I have heard it stated by men who should 
have known better that it was their ambition to 
organize the Institute office to a plane where the 
machine would operate itself, so that the character 
and force of the men in charge would be of little 
importance. An impracticable, visionary idea; the 
history of the world has shown that the individual 
man at the head is the life-giving force. 

It behooves the society to get the man who rep- 
resents the highest elements of the profession for 
its head. A man known to the world for his ac- 
complishments, ideas and ideals. Such a man im- 
mediately secures public confidence which is the 
foundation for successful results. Men of this 
character are not seeking office, in fact they often 
wish to avoid it. A rule was adopted some years 
ago requiring the acceptance of a nominee before 
his name could be presented for office at a con- 
vention, on the plea that the Institute should not 
be placed in the position of electing a man president 
and have him refuse. My belief has always been 
to elect the man considered best for the position, 
without his knowledge or consent, irrespective of 
geographical or other considerations. Before this 
rule was adopted it was often done with success- 
ful results. A notable instance of this was the 
election of Charles F. McKim. A body of us at 
the Buffalo Convention had no doubt that McKim 
represented the ideals most highly prized by the 
majority of the profession and determined to put 
his name on the ballot. A large number of mem- 
bers, whom we might call pessimists, insisted that 
McKim would not serve if elected and demanded 
that we should nominate some one active on the 


Copyright, 


floor of the conventions, who did much talking on 
rules and regulations. We persisted and McKim 
was elected. It was my duty as Secretary to notify 
McKim of his election and I must confess that 
the reiteration of the statement, ““You will never 
get McKim to serve,’ made me nervous. After 
due tHought I determined to notify McKim per- 
sonally instead of writing him a letter of notifica- 
tion, as I feared a prompt declination. 

After running the usual gauntlet of New York 
offices I reached the sanctuary of McKim, where 
after some preliminary words on Washington and 
the Park Commission, McKim was notified that he 
had been elected President at the Buffalo Conven- 
tion. Apprehension and astonishment was ex- 
pressed on his face as he said: 

“You can’t .be in earnest, you must be joking.” 

‘“‘We are very much in earnest, Mr. President,’ 
I replied. ‘The convention was unanimous in se- 
lecting you as the man best representing the In- 
stitute and the one who can make its work of the 
greatest public service.” 

“T could never preside over a convention,” he 
said, “I know few of its members and don’t feel 
that I am fitted for the office, so I must decline.” 

He was told that we needed a man of his char- 
acter in the campaign for better government archi- 
tecture, the development of Washington, the edu- 
cation of the public, and impressed upon him the 
great public service he could render in the position. 
Wm. R. Mead backed these arguments and McKim 
finally accepted. This was a notable example of 
the office seeking the man and not the man seek- 
ing the office. 

McKim was enthusiastic in making the Institute 
an instrument of public service. It is hardly nec- 
essary to say that when his enthusiasm was aroused 
it meant work, unceasing work for himself, his. 
staff and his friends of high and low degree. He 
gave the Institute a prestige in official and civil 
life it had never approached before. 
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If he had been asked to accept before his nomi- 
nation he would have declined. He was comman- 
deered for service and accepted. 

The evil effect of this rule is shown in another 

instance. Before the convention in New Orleans, 
a majority of the chapters expressed their desire to 
have Wm. R. Mead as President ; it was a time when 
a sane and safe head was much needed by the or- 
ganization. The rule made it necessary to get his 
acceptance before his name could be presented to 
the convention and he declined. If he had been 
elected without his knowledge, I feel confident he 
would have accepted. Wath the failure to secure 
Mead the society began to lose the public conf- 
dence. A. vice-president should be selected with 
the same care, as he at any time may become the 
head of the association. I have little patience 
with the custom of selecting men for geographical 
reasons instead of individuality and = character. 
In selecting the president and other officers of 
the society avoid those seeking place, and com- 
mandeer those who best represent the common sense 
and ideals of the members. " 

When the officers have been selected let them 
control; do not delegate authority to this and that 
committee, to this and that individual. The best 
results will be attained by the central staff un- 
hampered by numerous rules and instructions. The 
organization of the general staff is a matter of vital 
importance. — 

The Secretary should be the executive officer 
of the Institute to “carry on” instructions from 
the President and Board of Directors; and to con- 
duct the ordinary routine of the office. He should 
be capable of answering questions relating to archi- 
tecture, whether history, construction, business or 
legal. He should be in touch with movements in 
this country and the countries of the world, like 
city planning, housing for communities, education 
and other broad efforts in the public service. He 
should have a knowledge of the allied fine arts 
and of the movements of engineers, builders and 
labor. He should be posted on legislation pro- 
posed or enacted, where it relates to the fine arts 
or construction. He should be diplomatic, and 
when occasion arises, pugnacious in dealing with 
Government and State legislators and_ officials. 
He should be patient but persistent. He should be 
able to write clearly and speak to the point when 
presenting a case for the society. He should have 
his reference library at hand and know how to 
use other available libraries when needed. 

He should be familiar with social amenities and 
functions. He should, subject only to the Presi- 
dent, Directors and Executive Committee, be di- 
rectly in charge of: 
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Routine business. 

The organization of conventions. 

The editor-in-chief of the Journal Proceedings 

and other Institute publications. 

4. Should have charge of propaganda for the 
welfare of the profession and for the public 
good. 

5. Should carry on all negotiations and confer- 
ences with legislators, executives, foreign 
societies and outside organizations. 

6. He should give his whole time to the Institute 

and be located in Washington. 

. He should have a chief clerk or office man- 

ager for office routine. 

8. A bookkeeper to keep accounts, collect money, 
audit bills and transfer money to treasurer 
for deposit; and accounts payable approved 
for payment. 

g. An assistant editor for ordinary make-up, 
proofreading, and such other work as may be 
delegated to him by the secretary. 

10. An elastic corps of typewriters and stenog- 
raphers, and filing clerks according to the 
work in hand. 

Given these assistants under the direction of the 
President and Directors, do not hamper him with 
rules binding him hand and foot; or give various 
committees power to interfere with this or that 
function of his office, as exemplified in the present 
publications committee. 

The Treasurer, all will agree, should be a man 
with a knowledge of finances. He should receive 
through the Secretary's office, the funds of the In- 
stitute, disburse on the indorsement of the Presi- 
dent: and Secretary and invest surplus, when any, 
sub*ect to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. | ; 

The men who join ‘the organization should be 
admitted for capacity in plan and design, know!l- 
edge of construction, efhciency in business and repu- 
tation for upright standing in the community. At 
one time it was too common to base the candidate's 
entrance on his capacity in design; now there ap- 
pears to be a tendency to force in all who will pay 
their dues. I believe quality is far more important 
than numbers. One member of the Institute whose 
standing and character is a light to the country 
is of more value than a dozen men who are un- 
known or not favorably known. 

Let us weigh the different elements in his work 
and if he has a fair average and is not markedly 
deficient in some one of the elements, admit him. 

Do away with local chapters and have as 
branches only state associations. Allow these state 
associations considerable latitude as to the char- 
acter of membership. The few limitations, I 
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would make, would be a stated number of Institute 
members before giving the title of state association 
of the American Institute of Architects, with the 
right to delegates in proportion to their Institute 
membership in conventions of the national body, 
and restricting the vote to Institute members on 
national questions. They could encourage state 
members who would be candidates for Institute 
membership ; junior members, students and drafts- 
men who would be candidates for state member- 
ship. They could institute means for encouraging 
interesting and educating the associates looking to 
state membership. 

They could have associate membership of allied 
building trades and crafts, and encourage inter- 
course, discussion and instruction on all subjects 
of a common interest. The state associations 
might have branches in cities where they thought 
it desirable for local reasons. The local branches 
need. not be supervised by the national body, but 
by the state body. 

Get every state to organize such a body, start- 
ing with the chapters which have a state for their 
territory as well as the state organizations already 
in existence. Let all who would be eligible for a 
license to practice architecture in a state be eligible 
to the state association. Make it a distinction for 
the practitioners doing the best work in the state 
to be yearly recommended as members of the na- 
tional body. Let it be known throughout their state 
when men were recommended and admitted to the 
Institute. This advance for merit would give a 
worthy object to seek; it would constitute an honor 
conferred upon the individual that which would 
be reflected upon the state and the people would 
appreciate the fact. 

The distinction would, in time, be the same as 
an election to the National Academy. 

Make it more a distinction for a member of the 
Institute to be elected a Fellow, only conferring 
this honor for notable achievement in design, con- 
struction, education or public service. Only mem- 
bers should be eligible for this grade. 

Simplify the code of competitions, guarding 

against favoritism and leading to the best design 
and the most capable man getting the work. 
Get rid of the canon of ethics and depend upon 
the knowledge of the members as to what ts right 
and what is wrong and upon their honor to uphold 
the justice and dignity of the profession. 

Do not let us enter entangling alliances with 
other professions or other societies. Let us be 
ever ready to assist them or seek their assistance in 
specific cases when we can be of public service in 
advancing the fine arts, for this. as Saint Gaudens 
says, “Makes for the nobility and elevation of 


life’; in securing sate construction as it insures the 
public against accident; in obtaining thorough busi- 
ness management, as that prevents waste. 

The question of business methods and fees is 
important in the relations of client and individual, 
and as the customs and necessities are so dissim- 
ilar in the East, South, Middle West and Pacific 
Coast, I feel that it should be left largely to the 
state societies and not make an effort at control 
which has proved unsatisfactory. 


I believe if the architect is to prove his worth as 
a public servant, and exercise the privileges and 
perform the work for which his experience and 
education best fit him, he must not delegate very 
important branches of his authority to others. He 
must take the position given in the title, Architect, 
(Master Builder). He must be in complete con- 
trol of plan, design, construction, landscape and 
interior decoration, and business management. 
When he delegates any one of these functions to 
others he is doing himself, his brother architects, 
his client and the public a serious injury. The 
sooner the individual assumes and bears the full 
responsibilities of the title he has adopted, the 
better for all. This means work and _ possibly 
more work, but it means a greater output, a more 
effective output. Continuous and more efficient work 
and greater production is what the country needs at 
the present time. This is a fact for the architect as 
well as for the mechanic and the laborer. 

The letting of work, either in the lump sum ac- 
cording to the usual custom in this country or by 
the cost plus a percentage, have both decided draw- 
backs. The first often becomes a gamble between 
competitors as to an interpretation of the drawings 
and specifications, based on the accuracy of their 
computing staff, their knowledge of the capacity 
and character of the work required by the archi- 
tect, the possibilities of breaking the contract and 
making up on extras and gain or loss by the rise or 
fall of wages | 

I have felt for years that a fair solution of the 
contract might be found in a guaranteed bill of 
quantities to which the contractor would fix a price 
for each item, with a rate for deductions or addi- 
tions. This would make the uncertain quantity 
only the output of labor, on which he would have 
to make his guess. He could secure himself against 
the advance in materials by making his contracts 
when the work was awarded. 

In these troublous and uncertain times, the bill 
of quantities might contain a clause stating that 
the prices in various branches are based on labor at 
so much a day. If labor increased or decreased 
a certain rate the prices would be so much less or 
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so much more. The lump sum contract is a temp- 
tation to save even by slurring the character of the 
work, as the less it costs the greater the profit. 

The cost plus percentage contract is a tempta- 
tion to reckless extravagance; in outlay for mater- 
lals, wages to clerks and mechanics, an excess of 
labor for the output work, carelessness as to the 
production of labor, as the greater the cost the 
greater the profit. The unreasonable cost of this 
form of contract has been clearly demonstrated 
during the war period and I feel that the engineers, 
the practical men, to whom this work was almost 
entirely delegated, must assume the blame. Of 
course it is claimed that these extravagances were 
due to the necessities of the war; but I believe our 
troubles now are due largely to this cost plus sys- 
tem, which encouraged a reckless increase and yet 
more increase in the cost of labor and material. 
It might be asked, what should have been done? 
The architects were the profession to manage such 
operations ; thousands of them offered their services, 
competent men who would have taken hold at a 
salary less than the mechanic is now paid. He 
would have organized forces, employed labor, 
bought material, and executed the work more 
quickly than under the system followed. Archi- 
tects and builders would have accepted salaries. 
Construction company superintendents could have 
been commandeered if they would not accept a 
salary, just as other things were commandeered. 

I have seen a hundred carpenters in each other's 
way sheathing a roof, where twenty would have 
been much more efficient. I have seen bricklayers 
at ten dollars per diem laying 400 brick a day, when 
a few years ago we considered 1200 a moderate 
day’s work when wages were four or five dollars 
per diem. I have seen laborers by the score, re- 
ceiving four and five dollars a day, ditching slowly, 
take out a half shovel of earth, slowly raise it from 
the ditch, slowly deposit it on the bank, slowly 
dump it, rest, talk, then slowly repeat the opera- 
tion. Quadruple the time for half the material 
and wages double what they were a few years ago. 
We must attribute this enormous waste and cost 
due to reduction of production to the cost plus a 
percentage contract. Under no other form of 
contract or management would this waste and ex- 
cessive cost have been tolerated. 

I heard a soldier back from France make a com- 
ment which had considerable weight, I thought. 
He, in effect, said: 

“Yes, you mechanics were grumbling when you 
were getting ten dollars a day for eight hours work, 
safe and well housed, while I was in the trenches, 
risking my body and life for thirty dollars a month 
and food. The Government should have fed 
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you and made you work for thirty dollars a month. 
If they could draft me to fight why couldn’t they 
draft you to work for the good of the nation.” 

I believe it is a mistake for the architect to em- 
ploy in his own office the cost-plus system, either 
with contractors or for his own remuneration. In 
go out of a hundred cases it is of vital importance 
for the owner to know how much he will have to 
spend. I believe this will be best assured by a 
contract based on a bill of quantities, on which the 
architect 1s to receive a stipulated commission. 

The society should initiate and persistently pur- 
sue measures for the public good. Two impor- 
tant campaigns were started years ago, one in town 
planning, for which the architect is best fitted to 
reach a satisfactory solution. This by lack of in- 
terest and persistence has been allowed to pass to 
more public spirited associations. Then at the 
New Orleans Convention a carefully prepared 
scheme for a Bureau of Public Works was pre- 
sented, a bill which Senator F. G. Newlands, who 
ini.iated and carried through the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Schemes, was ready to push before 
Congress. This measure was side-tracked because 
the Convention devoted its time to the discussion 
of rules and regulations. Now it is being pushed 
under the initiative of the Engineers, with the 
Engineers the dominant factor; and it should be 
very carefully studied by the Architects lest the 
securing of a good plan and design, so important 
in the public interest, be not guarded. 

There is one measure now for which the Insti- 
tute may work. A National Gallery of Art in 
which they may be of public use. “Will they do it, 
or will they continue the discussions of rules and 
regulations among themselves, among all profes- 
s1ons ? 

I will briefly recapitulate: 

Annul the binding rule of acceptance before 
nomination and elect the man representing the high- 
est standards of the professions for President. 

Make the Secretary the executive officer, and 
make all affairs of the Institute go through his 
office; whether it be office routine, dealing with 
officials, reports of committees, propaganda, or 
publications. Give this Secretary an ample staff 
for efficient work, with power to select his assist- 
ants; a chief clerk for office routine, an assistant 
editor for publications, a bookkeeper for accounts 
and a stenographic force, expanding and contract- 
ing according as emergencies may arise. Make 
him the executive officer in fact, subject only to 
the control of the President and Board of Directors. 
He must for the sake of the society be an archi- 
tect of standing, known to the people by his work; 
a man of culture in the fine arts, a man of affairs 
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and common sense, a man imbued with high ideals 
but practical in their application, a man not afraid 
of losing personally in fighting for the right. 

Lo not delegate independent power to com- 
mittees. 

Make State Societies the federated branches, and 
allow them liberal independent action; this 1s pre- 
ferable to the independent organizations to which 
there is a strong tendency. 


Maintain the architect’s right as securing the best 
results for the public to control, plan, design, in 
construction, landscape and decoration. 

Initiate and _ persistently pursue movements 
that will foster and advance the fine arts. 

Organized in the way suggested I feel certain 
that the Institute will again secure the public con- 
fidence and will be alive, and grow as an instru- 
ment of public service. 


The Robert L. Bacon, Jr., House 


JoHN RussELL Pope, Architect 


tects should insist that theirs is an art as 
well as a business. 

The mental attitude of the architect and the 
artist painter toward the materials they employ are 
certainly very similar. For example, some painters 
load their palettes with a great many “‘spots.” They 
are insistent that they can only successfully work 
when they have many varieties of red, of yellow and 
of blues. Again they will need the cadmiums and 
cobalts, and all those other expensive pigments, in- 
sistently declaring that they can only achieve a 
worth-while result with many and most costly 
colors. 

Many architects work along this line. They so 
impress a client with the necessity for the most 
costly materials that the client becomes affrighted 
when he contemplates the cost and abandons the 
project, or gets another architect. 

Undoubtedly, the old masters of painting worked 
with an exceedingly simple palette, and undoubtedly 
no sane person would question the merit of their 
work or its enduring qualities. It is equally true 
that the master builders of centuries ago created the 
buildings that have become classics of architecture 
out of the simple materials that abounded in the 
immediate neighborhood. And it is doubtful if 
they could be made alive and set to work to-day 
with all the complex and numerous materials with 
which the present-day architects work out their de- 
signs, if they would excel the efforts of their ear- 
lier incarnations. 

If it is correct, as has been many times stated, 
that a true mission of art is the refinement of the 
commonplace, it would be equally a fact that a re- 
sult of the highest achievement of excellence 
secured by the use of commonplace materials is the 
best exposition of art and the work of an artistic 
genius. 


‘ FTER all, there is good reason why archi- 


An instance of these things is afforded by the 
house of Robert L. Bacon, Jr., designed by John 
Russell Pope and illustrated in this issue. Fortu- 
nately for the architect and the success of his efforts, 
he had for a client a man who was able to appre- 
clate the value of an artistic effect without an in- 
flated idea of the value of the materials employed. 

The insignificant cost of the stretcher and the 
canvas on which a masterpiece is painted in no 
manner affects its value as a work of art, and if, as 
in this instance, the architect can assemble by use of 
commonplace materials a result that in its ensemble 
is so worthy of artistic admiration, he is certainly 
blazing the way and setting a good example to 
architects everywhere. 

In the Bacon house the architect was undoubtedly 
able to visualize the possibility of the artistic inter- 
pretation of the humble materials he determined to 
employ. 

Having decided that he would construct the shell 
of the house of common red brick, and having in 
mind, no doubt, the effect of similar construction 
observed in many of the roadside buildings when 
he had traveled in Italy, he has adopted for the 
motive of the design an early Renaissance type: 
and over the common brick has spread coats of 
whitewash, varying in number to produce the effect 
of weathering so wonderfully colorful in the Italian 
examples. Photographs with their absence of color 
cannot adequately convey the successful outcome of 
this method of handling cheap material, but those 
whose good fortune it has been to study the effect 
attained are unanimous in approval. 

Certainly a successful architect must needs be a 
many-sided man. He must not only be a true 
artist, an executive and master builder in the truest 
sense, but he must be a diplomat. Not of the ama- 
teur school with precedent founded on the work of 
other men, but. if he may carry conviction to his 
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HOUSE OF RGBERT L. BACON, JR. AT WESTBURY, L,I. 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, 4RCHITECT 
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client, he must of necessity prove by concrete exam- 
ple that he knows what he is talking about, that 
he can successfully carry forward the economical 
but artistic result he is urging. It might, and prob- 


ably would, be difficult to prove that while a half 
million dollar house had been erected with most 
that: 


satisfactory and economical results, one 
was to cost perhaps less than a tenth of 
that sum _ could 
be proportionately 
economically — car- 
ried forward. 

It is just exactly 
this sort of thing 
that was accom- 
plished in the Ba- 
con house. 

We only occa- 
sionally hear in 
these days of the - 
bad taste of the 
rich. The reason 
perhaps is that the 
rich have been 
“shown” by archi- 
tects, and that they 
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comes a good or a 
bad commercial as- 
set as it is well or 
poorly interpreted. 

What we need 
to-day more than 
anything else in 
our domestic architecture is the sort of 
supervision that has made the Bacon 
house a successful example of a country 
house. It is the getting away from the 
standardized straight lines of the rule and 
T square and a “painting of the fabric,” 
as it were, by the daily supervision and 
changing to effect a certain predetermined result 
that exists only in the mind of the architect, and 
cannot by any possible means be reduced to a state- 
ment of drawn plans or specification. 

Slowly but surely suburban United States is tak- 
ing on, in its domestic architecture, a certain dignity 
of aspect that before very long will be as universally 
commented on and approved as is rural architecture 
in England. Undoubtedly we in this country are 
searching for and attaining better ideals in art than 
ever before. It is only the pessimistic ones, who are 
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so “utterly artistic” that they lose the real signit- 
icance of art, who fail to appreciate this. 

Such advancement as has been made is of course 
due to education, but the education is not confined 
to school courses. It is at all times carried for- 
ward through the influence of well-designed houses. 
Those who dwell in them are always learning, and 
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it will be the architects who are the real teachers 
and who will have made this great advancement 
possible. 

Every house that has received the carefully con- 
sidered attention of a competent architect, preaches 
the propaganda of correct living and makes for 
that mental and social uplift we are told 1s so abso- 
lutely necessary for our correct advancement as a 
nation. This being true, it would seem that there 
are far reaching influences for good in the advance- 
ment of architecture to its highest development. 
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Proposed Victory Square and Civic Center, 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Edward H. Bennett and William E. Parsons, Consulting Architects 


By ArtTHUuR T. Norti 


/ \ HE pioneer instinct of the New Englander 

caused him successively to settle northern 

New York, the Western Reserve, northern 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska—as well as fur- 
nish a large proportion of the 49ers who had such 
a great influence in molding the destiny of the Pa- 
cific States. Wherever they settled we find to this 
day the instincts of thrift, progress and an inherent 
respect and desire for education and refined sur- 
roundings. In their descendents, their tdeas and 
policies in political, educational and religious mat- 
ters still prevail. 

In the Corn Belt of Illinois and Iowa they devel- 
oped an agricultural section which is probably as 
prosperous as any in the world. With this increas- 
ing prosperity, due to industry and the natural ad- 
vantages of soil and climate, they established edu- 
cational institutions in great number. They may 
not be famous for size or impressive buildings and 
equipment, but they served as no other institutions 
could under the conditions to make for a general 
education and culture that is reflected in many 
ways. 

One indication of the superior mdke-up of the 
inhabitants of this territory is the great interest 
shown in civic and community activities. This is 
illustrated by the example of the City of Bloomitrg- 
ton, Illinois. This city, with a population of 
35,000, 1s one of the important communities of the 
Corn Belt, possessing exceptional educational in- 
stitutions, library, hospitals, newspapers and other 
facilities that attend a prosperous city. Its largest 
commercial interest is as a jobbing rather than as 
a manufacturing center. 

The Bloomington Association of Commerce, in 
1919, appointed a City Planning Committee to 
study and prepare a plan for a Civic Center and a 
Memorial Building. This committee retained Ed- 
ward H. Bennett and William E. Parsons, consult- 
ing architects, to make a survey and prepare a re- 
port. The report was submitted in mid-summer 
1919, and outlined here in part. 

The various civic and community activities of 
most cities are usually housed in a region near the 
center of the city. In most cases they are scattered 
and unrelated; often being placed where they do 
not serve well the public convenience or where they 


obstruct the normal growth of commerce. Gen- 
erally there is an assortment of styles of architec- 
ture with varied and inharmonious colors and ma- 
terials. | 

The purpose of this plan must be understood 
as an effort to establish a general location and 
orderly grouping for several public and semi-public 
buildings which will be required in Bloomington 
during the course of the next decade or two; also 
to suggest a consistent style suitable for public 
architecture. None of the buildings proposed can be 
considered as unnecessary or purely ornamental in 
themselves, nor are the building areas proposed in 
excess of the city’s expected needs of the coming 
generation. ea 3 ma 

The plan submitted is for the Center only, the 
heart and life of community activities. Neverthe- 
less it is only a part of the whole city. Therefore, 
before recommendations were submitted a survey 
of the entire city was made in order to ascertain 
the facts which might form the basis of a sound 
plan. The survey was of two-fold nature; to es- 
tablish the location of the Center with regard to 
the existing city and with regard to the probable 
areas of expansion and the needs of the future. 

Relatively low property values prevail in the 
building sites proposed as compared with values of 
business property adjacent to the north, south and 
west of the Court House Square. Existing public 
and semi-public buildings forming the nucleus of 
the Center are the McLean County Court House, 
Wither’s Library, The Bloomington Club, Masonic 
Temple, Y. M. C. A. Building, three theatres and 
several churches. 

The proposed new buildings required in the near 
future are a new Post Office, a County Memorial 
Building, a City Hall, a Municipal Auditorium, a 
Y. W. C. A. Building, a Municipal Arts Building 
and others of a community or public nature. These 
are to be grouped about a new square or plaza 
formed by the widening of Prairie Street through 
one block, to be named Victory Square and to be 
embellished with appropriate monuments, sculpture 
and lighting standards. Two fountains and pools 
in which the facades of the surrounding buildings 
may be reflected are suggested. The County Me- 
morial Building should occupy the most prominent 
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frontage an Victory Square, preferably that on the 
east side. 

It may be caufidently expected that a Civic Center 
developed the lines of the plan submitted 
will be accomplished without any immediate ex- 
traordinary expenditure of public money. The 


buildings proposed will be required in any event 
and adequate sites must be purchased for them 
wherever they may be located. No appreciably 
larger sums would be required for the development 
of this scheme than would be required if these 
same buildings were scattered at random. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF BLOOMINGTON CIVIC CENTER 
EDWARD H. BENNETT AND WM. E. PARSONS, CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 
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Teach School Children to Appreciate Housing 
The Problem of Educating Future Citizens in Proper Care of the House 


The problem of teaching tenants to live prop-— 


erly in their homes, to know the value of light and 
air, to have proper regard for the owner's property, 
to understand: how to utilize and not abuse sanitary 
conveniences, and to take care of public parts of 
buildings used in common by several families, 1s 
-one of the most perplexing confronting the 
housing worker. Much has been done in several 
cities by the visiting housekeepers who go into the 
homes to teach mothers the essentials of good 
housekeeping. That plan has worked  success- 
fully. There is no doubt, however, that the great- 
est hope of teaching proper housekeeping methods 
lies in reaching the children through the public 
schools. Their minds are more plastic. They are 
constantly imbibing American habits and American 
standards of living. 

The Cincinnati Better Housing League has, with 
the cordial support of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools, put into effect a plan for teaching children 
the essentials of good housing. It gives promise ot 
heing entirely successful. For the present the plan 
is being used only in the schools in the tenement 
districts, for it is felt that the greatest need is 
there. The plan, as reported in The -American 
City, is as follows: 

The Secretary gives a talk to a general assembly 
of the pupils of-the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. The talk is brief and snappy, touching 
only on the simple principles that the children can 
grasp, urging each one to constitute himself a junior 
sanitary police officer to watch over the cleanliness 
of the house he lives in, and emphasizing the essen- 
tials of the right kind of home. The talks are made 
lively and interesting by asking the children ques- 
tions and getting them to tell how they think they 
can help to keep their homes right, to prevent fires. 
and the like. 
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CONSOLES FROM PARIS BUILDINGS 
(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL JOURNAL) 


In one school at the end of the Secretary’s lec- 
ture, the children did the questioning. They showed 
that they had received intelligent instruction from 
their teachers by asking questions so pertinent that 
one might well expect to hear them at a housing 
conference. 

At the first civic lesson following the talk in the 
school, the eighth grade devotes the entire lesson to 
a study of* the League’s educational pamphlet, 
“Health, Home and Happiness.”’ The teacher then 
asks the pupils to write essays on “The Proper Care 
of the Home.” The best five essays are selected 
by the teacher and sent to the Better Housing 
League, which awards for the best essay a certifi- 
cate reading as follows: 


“This is to certify that submitted 
the best and most original essay on ‘The Proper Care of 
The Home’ in an essay competition among the members 
of the Civic and Vocational League Club of the ......... 
School. 

“Awarded by the Better Housing League............... 
date.” 


The first essay on which the certificate hWwas 
awarded showed a remarkably clear understanding 
of the subject, considering that it was written by 
an eighth grade pupil. ‘Looking back,’ said the 
little girl, “we find that the more civilized and edu- 
cated the people are, the better the housing condi- 
tions. Therefore, we, the people of the United 
States, should have sanitary and clean homes, espe- 
cially 1f we wish to rank as a leading nation. 

For it is the same with the human body as with a 
plant. Put it in a light, airy and clean place and it 
thrives, but put it in a dark, musty place and you 
soon have a drooping, sickly specimen. If a plant 
is worthy of care and attention, how much more so 
is the growing child that will be the future citizen?” 
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Two Recent French Planning Reports 


Two Reports by ‘‘La Renaissance des Cites’’ Upon Reconstruction of War 
Regions and the Housing Needs of Paris 


HE planning problems at present confronting 

France are the planning of new cities and 
parts of cities and the replanning incident to it, 
writes F. B. Williams, in The American City. 
These problems have been greatly intensified by the 
war. Much of northern France has been destroyed 
and must be planned anew. Vast regions have 
been so completely devastated that all property 
lines have been obliterated, while the ownership 
remains as before. It would be not only better 
for the property owners, and the municipalities as 
well, to replot and replan these areas, but also easier 
and cheaper. Before the war, however, planning 
and replanning in France, as well as in other coun- 
tries, were needed. Legislation to cope with these 
problems had long before the war been passed in 
many European countries and again and again pro- 
posed in France without result. At present, 
French city planners are endeavoring to make 
progress in these matters, while still handicapped 
by the lack of laws they have so long needed. 

One of two recent valuable reports is that of 
the legal section of ‘“‘La Renaissance des Cités,” a 
society founded in August, 1916, to study and dif- 
fuse information with regard to the principles 
which should be followed in the reconstruction of 
French cities destroyed during the war. With 
this society George B. Ford, formerly consultant 
in city planning of the city of New York, but more 
recently with the American Red Cross in France, is 
co-operating. The report is a brave attempt to ob- 
tain by voluntary action what can only be adequately 
done under government auspices. The ruined 
cities are urged to adopt city plans, although 
French law does not make these plans binding on 
property owners; the property owners are urged 
to unite in restoring their lands and buildings, in 
order not only that expense may be saved, but also 
that lot lines may be changed, to the advantage 
of all, since no method of replanning and replotting 
by government authority exists. 

The second of these two reports is that of the 
“Government Bureau for Low-Priced Housing for 
the Department of the Seine,” or Greater Paris. 
The questions considered are, first, means of ob- 
taining an increased supply of cheap houses, and 


secondly, city planning as a necessary part of such 
housing. Here again the problems are those of 
the pre-war period, intensified. The cost of 
houses, too great for low-priced labor before the 
war, has now more than doubled; the standards 
for such houses, too low before the war, must, more 
than ever, be raised. Paris, terribly congested be- 
fore the war, is now worse than ever. 

In the endeavor to relieve the situation, tne 
French Government has given the bureau 10,000,000 
francs and has instructed it not only to increase 
the supply of adequate low-priced houses, but 
to relieve congestion, and to proceed along garden 
city lines. As a first step in these directions—and 
all it can do with such a comparatively small amount 
—the bureau has used the entire sum in the pur- 
chase of land outside the city. It announces that 
it will proceed in accordance with (among others) 
the following principles: 

1. It will create, not garden cities, but garden 
suburbs. 

2. Its operations, both as to land purchase and 
development and as to housing construction will 
be on a large scale. 

3. Severe regulations to secure a sufficient sup- 
ply of light and air, the proper amenities and pleas- 
ing esthetic effects, so dear to all Frenchmen, will 
be imposed. 

4. Speculation, not only before but for all time 
after construction, must be entirely eliminated. 

In the search for methods of preventing specula- 
tion, the French report, apparently with an entire 
absence of bias or prejudice, analyzes and dis- 
cusses the German attempts to accomplish this re- 
sult, apparently favoring the German “hereditary 
building right” as a substitute for ownership of 
the fee, and the German “right of repurchase” as a 
limitation on ownership, or the retention of that 
ownership by the city or state, as often practised 
in Germany. The report also earnestly urges the 
French Government to make itself responsible for 
the difference between present costs and the costs 
as they will be ten years hence, much as ts proposed 
in England; declaring that only thus can a sufh- 
cient supply of suitable houses be seasonably ob- 
tained. 
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Glenn Brown on ‘The Architect and 
Organization” 


(5 om BROWN’'S suggestions for the re- 


organization of the Institute as set forth 

in his article, “The Architect and Organi- 
zation,” printed in this issue, are particularly timely. 
With the annual convention of the Institute to be 
held in Washington less than six weeks from this 
writing, there is none too much time for serious 
consideration of these important matters. Import- 
ant they are, in the strictest sense, and it will serve 
no good purpose to postpone for another year the 
consideration of a proposed policy and of means for 
its vigorous development. 

The things Mr. Brown advises are exactly the 
vital elements of the Institute’s present problems. 
Mr. Brown's recommendations must be seriously 
considered. They are those of a man who has 
had long experience and who has always shown a 
thoughtful and eminently practical attitude towards 
the Institute. 

It is a source of satisfaction to note that the mat- 
ters of reorganization urged in this article are on 
identical lines with the opinions that have been edi- 
torially expressed by THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

Mr. Brown strongly urges the appointment of 
an executive secretary. Huis specifications of quali- 
fication call for a man of high position in the pro- 
fession and one who shall combine the best execu- 
tive ability with the further ability to edit and 
control the Journal’s publications and their policy. 
This is not a new suggestion. It was very strongly 
urged before the Nashville Convention, and in view 
of the sentiment of approval among delegates, it 
was believed would receive serious consideration. 
For some reason, one purely conjectural, no action 
was taken at Nashville on this very important mat- 
ter. It will be interesting to learn in case the 
forthcoming Washington Convention fails to act, 
if such failure can be attributed to the same in- 
fluences that have been so insidiously in evidence 
m the past. 

Comment has been made many times that the 
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Committee reports read at Conventions and the 
well developed sentiment that has become part of 
the official records, never get beyond ad’ournment, 
that the work of months by various groups of men 
who have spent valuable hours in investigating im- 
portant matters and in the drawing up of carefully 
considered reports, is simply so much wasted time. 
Rarely are these things developed into practical 
form, and the failure so to develop them is the 
failure of the Institute to keep the profession prom- 
inently before the public eye. 

With a competent executive secretary in charge, 
these reports would be carried forward to some 
measure of conclusion, and the Institute would at 
once assume before the general public its proper 
position as the ruling organization of the profes- 
sion, a power to be reckoned with and an educa- 
tional factor of the first importance. 

A joint resolution passed by the Illinois Chapter 
and the IIlinois State Society, very clearly stating 
the need for an executive secretary and defining 
his duties, was presented to the Board of Directors 
of the Institute at the Nashville Convention. It 
was referred to the Post-War Committee. Almost 
a year has elapsed without any word from the 
Committee on this important matter. 

The resolution stated :— 

“Be It Hereby Resolved, in view of the pressing needs 
of the Institute brought about by the ever changing con- 
ditions confronting the profession, that for the best inter- 
est of the profession, and in ordec that the Institute may 
be an ever increasing benefit to society: 

“The secretary of the Institute shall devote his entire 
time to the duties of the Institute. with headquarters at 
The Octagon. He shall be editor-in-chief of The Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects, and the president 
shall be and is hereby directed to appoint the secretary a 
member ex-officio of the Committee on Publications. 

“It shall further be the duty of the secretary to act as 
business manager of the Institute, to visit the various 
Chapters throughout the country, to promote closer rela- 
tions between the Chapters and the profession at large, 
as well as with various technical or professional organi- 
zations and other organized bodies relating to the build- 
ing industry. 

“His activities shall also include uny other duties inci- 
dent to the proper performance of all matters outlined in 
the conventions of the Institute.” 
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R. BROWN writes, “Do away with local 

: Chapters and have as branches only Sta.e 
Associations.” This idea cannot be too strongly 
recommended, and fortunately its desirability can 
be shown by actual example. Can any of the vari- 
ous Chapters of the Institute show greater efficiency 
or more constructive effort than the State Societies 
of Illinois and New York, for example? This 
comparison is no disparagement of the Institute, 
as State Societies are largely composed of Institute 
and Chapter members. It does prove that better 
work is done under State Society organization 
than under the directly controlled Institute 
Chapters. 

Allowing, as is urged, the State Societies to ex- 
ercise considerable latitude in the character of its 
members, would be largely to extend the Institute 
control of the profession and to relieve it of the 
present justified criticism that it does not repre- 
sent a majority of the profession. 

The sifting out process that men would have to 
experience before they could become full Institute 
members would practically answer the ob‘ections 
that have been advanced as to the necessity for 
safeguarding the character of Institute member- 
ship. 

“Get every state,” writes Mr. Brown, “to organize 
such a body, starting with the Chapters which 
have a state for their territory as well as the state 
organizations already in existence. Let all who 
would be eligible for a license to practice archi- 
tecture in a state be eligible to the state association. 
Make it a distinction for the practitioners doing the 
best work in the state to be yearly recommended as 





members of the national body. Let it be known 
throughout their state when men were recom- 
mended and admitted to the Institute. This ad- 
vance for merit would give a worthy object to seek; 
it would constitute an honor conferred upon the 
individual which would be reflected upon the state 
and the people would appreciate the fact. The 
distinction would, in time, be the same as an elec- 
tion to the National Academy. 

“Make it more a distinction for a member of the 
Institute to be elected a Fellow, only conferring 
this honor for notable achievement in design. con- 
struction, education or public service. Only mem- 
bers should be eligible for this grade.” 


HEREIN lies the gist of the entire matter. 

A great retardant to progress in Institute mat- 
ters and a handicap to its efficiency has largely 
been due to the lack of proper professional relation. 
There has been self assumption of certain rank 
that has not always been concurred in. Under an 
arrangement of State Societies such as herein ad- 
vocated, these conditions would no longer exist. 
Every man would know his place, because it was 
not self assigned, but accorded to him by his fel- 
lows. He need waste no time in insistently main- 
taining it, the patent of his position in the profession 
could not be assailed. And further, there need 
be no limitation to the ambition of even the low- 
liest member. If, as Napoleon said, “every French 
soldier carried a Marshal's baton in his knapsack,” 
so every architect could declare that his chances 
to the highest rank in his profession were only 
limited by his ability to attain it. 
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ISLAND SITE 


~The Bush Terminal Building in London 


HEtMLE & Corpett, or NEw York, Architects 


HE most recent and most important in- 

stance of the entry of American architects 

into architectural work in England is that 

of the projected Bush Terminal Building to be 

erected on the Strand-Aldwych island site in Lon- 
don. 

The English architectural magazines are devoting 
large space to both illustrations and descriptions 
of this structure. It is the largest built in London 
in modern times. 

Mr. Corbett, now in England as the representa- 
tive of his firm, is the subject of an extended article 
in a recent issue of The .Architect’s Journal. 

Praise for the design and encouragement for the 
successful outcome of the work is unstintedly given, 
proving that our English professional brethren are 
good sports, and regard the art of architecture as of 
no nationality but as something to be warmly com- 
mended when efficiently done, no matter where it 
shall originate. 

After frankly stating that if the promise of the 
preliminary design is realized the building will be 
one of the finest architecturally in London, the arti- 
cle congratulates Mr. Corbett on the splendid re- 
sults of a close and careful study of the problem, 


and is sure that every advantage has been taken 
of the magnificent opportunities for architectural 
effect provided. Continuing, the article further 
states in describing the major details of the work: 

His building takes the form of three distinct blocks, 
the central one facing and continuing the lines of 
Kingsway through to the Strand. For the time be- 
ing this part of the work is all that will be proceeded 
with, the cost being estimated at £3co0,000. Later 
on the wings will be added, with their curved fronts 
to Aldwych, their side elevations to Marconi House 
and Australian House respectively, and frontages to 
the Strand. In passing, it may be mentioned that 
Mr. Corbett has been at great pains to compose his 
Strand elevations in sympathy with Gibbs’s beauti- 
ful little church of St. Mary-le-Strand—that archi- 
tectural jewel casket,’ as he enthusiastically de- 
scribed it to a representative of this Journal, who 
had the pleasure of a chat with him a few days ago. 
In the model, of which a reproduction 1s given, the 
scale relationship of the church to the new building 
is clearly shown, and it will be seen that, although 
the former is naturally slight and fragile in com- 
parison with the latter, it 1s by no means over- 
powered by it. Rather does the greater building 
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enhance the appearance of the smaller, providing it 
with a restrained architectural background that 
throws its delicate beauties into stronger relief. 

Mr. Corbett is a great believer in models. He re- 
gards a model as an essential preliminary to the 
preparation of designs, particularly when a build- 
ing has to conform to a special environment. The 
great value of a model, he holds, is that it enables 
an architect to gain a good idea of the appearance 
of his building in three dimensions before he has 
irretrievably committed himself to bricks and stone. 
The general use of the model before the prepara- 
tion of finished drawings should at least prevent the 
perpetration of some of the more obvious defects 
in proportion and composition that everywhere 
thrust themselves upon our notice. Mr. Corbett 
holds that the intensive cultivation of draughtsman- 
ship, so characteristic a feature of modern archi- 
tectural training, is primarily responsible for the 
dullness of much modern English and American 
architecture. We must, he urges, get back to think- 
ing in three dimensions, as the old architects had to 
do before H. B. pencils and cartridge paper con- 
spired to confine men’s thoughts to a plane surface. 

A good illustration of the real value of the 
model is afforded in the case of the new Bush 
Terminal building. The dominating feature of 
the central block is a tower, which, of course, will 
fill in the vista of Kingsway. In order to discover 
the best vertical proportions for this tower Mr. 
Corbett had that feature prepared on telescopic 
lines. Thus it was possible in the model to adjust 
to any level the component stages as well as to vary 
the total height. Mr. Corbett is still experimenting 
with this tower (a round one has even been sug- 
gested as an alternative), so it must not be assumed 
that the proportions shown in the illustrations are 
necessarily final. 

The plans of the building are now before the 
L.C.C., and it is expected that sanction to begin 
building operations will shortly be given. Mr. Cor- 
bett assures us that the work will be carried out en- 
tirely by British contractors. 

With regard to the internal arrangements of the 
building, there will be, as the plans show, an ample 
elevator service, no fewer than eight lifts running 
to all floors. Toilet facilities will be provided on 
every floor. 

Heating is by direct radiators under the win- 
dows, and good ventilation will be secured by 
withdrawing vitiated air. It is probable that an 
artesian well will be sunk, so that the building may 
have its own water supply, and a power plant will 
be installed for heating, lighting, and ventilating. 
The big open spaces within the building will be di- 
vided up as required by tenants. 


Presumption and Proof 


An English Point of View of the Matter of 
Preparedness 


Many of our difficulties arise out of a habit of 
taking presumption for proof; and, as our pre- 
sumptions are usually swayed by our hopes, the re- 
sults obtained prove to be disappointing, if not dan- 
gerous, editorially states The Architect of London. 
Naturally, we cannot in the ordinary affairs of life 
expect the mathematical proof that we look for in 
science, but we can, and ought to, base our actions 
and policy on something firmer than hopeful and 
optimistic presumption. How many lives might 
have been saved had our politicians—it is an asper- 
sion of statesmanship to call them statesmen—acted 
on the plain fact that Germany was straining every 
nerve to prepare herself for waging a successful war 
—instead of on the presumption that Europe was 
too civilized to think of a great war? How much 
trouble and future anxiety might we not be saved 
if we realized the fact that India never was, and 
probably never will be, a nation, but is the geo- 
graphical expression for a tract of land which has 
only found peace under British rule ?—because it, 
and it alone, can maintain peace between rival races 
and rival religions. Instead of which we attempt 
to apply a crude democratic theory to the East—a 
theory which we can hardly say has been trium- 
phantly vindicated in Europe. What is democracy, 
and what are its fruits? Democracy seems to be 
based on the dogma on which the French Revolution 
was founded—the equality of all men, a presump- 
tion which the most elementary thought shows us 
to rest on foundations of sand. Men may, under 
wise government, have equal protection. under the 
law, but human progress has only been made pos- 
sible by the fact that some individuals are kinglike 
in ability, energy, and other characteristics, among 
their fellows. The immutable law of the world is 
that to him that hath shall be given, and we only 
promote chaos and disorder by trying to force on the 
community an unworkable theory. The law that we 
should recognize is that to attempt to artificially 
level up is bound to fail, while the most that can be 
secured to mankind is to free them from conditions 
which are inherently unjust and based on the inter- 
ests of individual sections whether employers or 
workers. 

We have no proof that it 1s possible to arrive at 
the millennium, but the whole of the history of man- 
kind proves that when we have made progress we 
have done so through channels first constructed by 
the efforts of individuals driven by the fundamental 
instinct to do better for themselves. 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Chicago Architects Prepare for 
Annual Exhibit 


The thirty-third annual Chicago Architectural Exhibi- 
tion, given jointly by the Chicago Architectural Club, the 
Illinois Society of Architects, the Illinois Chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, with the co-operation of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, will be held in the Galleries of 
the Art Institute of Chicago from April 6 to May 5, 1920. 

The exhibition will be illustrative of architecture and 
the allied arts, and may include drawings and models of 
proposed or executed work, academic drawings, examples 
of rendering, sketches, examples of decorative painting, 


sculpture, and the allied arts and crafts, photographs and — 


other features, specially arranged with the exhibition com- 
mittee. Owing to limited amount of gallery § space, 
academic exhibitions will limit to ten exhibitions from 
any one institution. Drawings must be framed or mounted 
and the omission of glass is requested in frames larger 
than 2 x 3 ft. It is suggested, whenever possible, when 
rendered drawings are exhibited, that photographs of the 
completed work are exhibited with them. 

Exhibits otherwise desirable will not be rejected for the 
reason that they have been shown before. 

The exhibition will be held in the fireproof galleries of 
the Art Institute, Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, opening 
Tuesday afternoon, April 6, and closing Wednesday, 
May 5. 


Exhibition of Old World Art at 


Boston Museum 


A loan exhibit of all the beautiful things that can be 
secured representing the culture and art of the different 
countries whose sons and daughters have come to live in 
Massachusetts is in progress at the Museum of Fine Arts 
until April 15. It is called an “Exhibition of the Handt- 
crafts of the Old World,” and will be open to the public 
during the regular museum hours. 

This event, unique in the art history of Massachusetts, 
is the result of joint effort of representatives of the twenty- 
- six countries now represented among the inhabitants of 
this State. All may look with special pride as they walk 
through this exhibit upon contributions of their own an- 
cestral races. Each nationality, flowing into the main 
channel of American life, has brought divers gifts and 
characteristics which, blended, make our national character. 
So. too, all have brought contributions of art and culture 
that are now shared by all the citizens of Massachusetts. 

The art and culture of Italy, of England, of France and 
all the other countries which are represented here are the 
building stones of American culture and art, and it will be 
of keen interest to those who appreciate art to view the 
treasures assembled from this angle. Everything to be 
shown has been made in the Old World, and has been 
approved by a committee representing the museum. 


Brooklyn Chapter Meets 


Brooklyn architects are considering the advisability of 
having all the draughtsmen in the various local offices as- 
sociated with the Brooklyn Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. The matter was discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Chapter at the Crescent Club. 

Among the architects present at the meeting were T. E. 
Snook, Jr., Alexander Mackintosh, Herbert Dunning, 
Charles Saunders, Charles Wagner, Arthur R. Koch, John 
B. Slee, Frank H. Quinby, T. E. Snook, Sr., Fred Monck- 
meyer, W. J. Dilthey, Stephen W. Dodge, L. V. Sweezey, 
Charles Kreinbrink, W. A. Parfitt, G. F. Kiess, Charles 
Winkleman, J. Sarsfield Kennedy. 

It was the consensus of opinion that the monthly meet- 
ings of the Chapter can be made instructive to all the 
younger men of the profession. Since the war many ot 
the draughtsmen have been scattered in different parts of 
the country, and have been employed on industrial enter- 
prises. An effort is being made by the labor unions to 
“unionize” draughtsmen and which does not appear to 
meet with their approval, as they desire to remain inde- 
pendent and seek employment under such terms and con- 
ditions for which they are fitted. 

The building situation was considered in various phases. 
It was suggested that an effort should be made by various 
financial interests to stimulate production. “Many of the 
brickyards are practically idle or operating in limited ca- 
pacities, which has caused common brick to rise in price 
during the past year to $30 per thousand, when this brick 
could be selling at a profit of not more than $10 per 
thousand,” remarked one of the architects. There is 
nothing on earth cheaper than clay, and with some finan- 
cial co-operation home industries all along the line should 
be stimulated which would have the tendency to lower 
excessive rents. The housing situation is very acute. 
Bankers do not desire to loan funds in view of the high 
cost of material. It is believed that manufacturers of 
various interests should make every effort to rehabilitate 
the plants of production in building trades. 


Architects Warned to Be Registered 


The State Board of Examiners of Architects have just 
issued a circular of information for the registration of 
architects in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The act 
requires that any person residing in or having a place of 
business in this State who on July 12, 1918, was not en- 
gaged in the practice of architecture in the State of 
Pennsylvania, under the title of “architect,” shall before 
engaging in the practice or being styled or known as an 
architect secure from the State Board of Examiners of 
Architects a certificate of his or her qualifications to prac- 
tice under the title of “architect,” and be duly registered. 

The circular gives detailed information regarding neces- 
sary qualifications for registration, examinations, rights of 
certificate holders, etc. Application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the “State Board of Examiners of Archi- 
tects,” Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Housing and _ Building 
Problems 


A new solution for London’s housing problem has been 
brought forward by Sir Martin Conway, who is spoken 
of by the newspapers as an authority on this subject, who 
has advocated the pulling down of large numbers of anti- 
quated houses in the slum and congested areas and the 
erection on their sites of commodious, modern high build- 
ings with anywhere from ten to thirty floors, and who 
has given his views on this subject to the Evening Stand- 
ard as follows: 

“It is a mistake to suppose that I advocate skyscrapers 
similar to those of New York. What I have in mind is a 
communal dwelling—a very tall building, certainly, but 
even wider than at is tall. If the building were 300 yards 
square it would do. 

“If we were to erect such dwellings in London we could 
house all classes in each one. There would be no trouble 
then about the servant problem, for the servants would live 
in the same building. If you were to knock down ten 
little houses and build them one on top of the other, what 
would you get? You would get a big open space out of 
the combined backyards, for the building would occupy 
only a quarter of the old site. If you could knock down 
the East End of London and accommodate the same 
number of people.on a quarter of the area, you would 
have huge open spaces. 

“To live on such a co-operative system would solve all 
our town dwelling troubles and do away with a lot of 
transport difficulties. There need be no limit to the size 
of such communal dwellings, and health would certainly 
not suffer. You would simply be extending the flat idea 
in a huge way. Those who lived at the top of the high 
building would get out of the London gloom. They 
would be above the worst of the fogs, above the noise, 
the damp and the dust. They would breathe the pure air 
and get fine views. 

“In the lower part of each building there would be 
plenty of room for a club, a school, canteens, recreation 
rooms, libraries, a creche, playing rooms for children, 
smoking rooms, a cinema, shops, co-operative stores and 
the like. The working woman with a family could send 
her baby to the creche and the others to the playing gar- 
den or the school. There would be no necessity to play 
in the streets, with the commodious garden that each 
building would have. Each building, of course, would be 
centrally heated, with hot and cold water for each bed- 
room, and shilling-in-the-slot meters for gas and electric 
light. There would also be a laundry. Lifts, naturally, 
would be numerous. 

“It may be said by politicians that such a scheme would 
be unpopular. Of course it would be :f we were to con- 
template an extension of the old tenement-house idea. 
But nothing of the kind is suggested. The new buildings 
would have the most modern comforts and conveniences 
and not be like the horrible, ill-equipped old tenements.” 

Another authority, Mr. C. Giles, of Henley-on-Thames, 
who built the first new house in South Oxfordshire, after 
the signing of the armistice, has patented an invention in 
solid core concrete construction. It is claimed that this 
reduces the cost of the average dwelling house by at least 
one-third, and a house which would ordinarily cost £750 
can be built for under £500, or, allowing for the Govern- 
ment subsidy, £350. No bricks are required, and the work 
of building can be done without the employment of skilled 
labor. Building experts who have tested the invention 
speak highly of it. 


London’s 


Important Improvement in West- 
minster 


It is reported in the daily papers that Parliament is ex- 
pected early in the new session to give consideration to 
an important improvement in Westminster which will 
open up a large area for much-needed roads and buildings. 
The district covers 250,000 acres of old houses and nar- 
row ways between Victoria Street and Millbank. The 
scheme provides for the building of a new “city” as an 
adjunct to the governing center of Westminster. It is 
intended as an Empire War Memorial. 

For some months the London Traffic Board and a Cabi- 
net committee have been considering the scheme. Sir 
Eric Geddes, Minister of Transport, has expressed a favor- 
able opinion of the new main thoroughfare which it is 
proposed to run from Victoria Station along the line of 
Horseferry Road over a new Lambeth Bridge and through 
Lambeth to London Bridge. On the cleared area it is 
proposed to erect a Shakespeare theatre, new buildings 
for the University of London, a Gothic memorial chapel 
by Westminster Abbey and industrial institutes. 

A prominent architect, when interviewed on this sub- 
ject, stated: ‘This district has been more or less lying 
waste, and it is badly needed for the erection of com- 
mercial buildings. It will be part of the scheme to erect 
large groups of offices for which there is great demand.” 


Labor Shortage and Economic Rents 
in England 


Sir Kingsley Wood, who is parliamentary private secre- 
tary to Dr. Addison, and chairman of the London Housing 
Board, in a special interview with a representative of the 
Evening Standard, gave his views on labor and rents. 

“IT think under the municipal scheme we shall have 100,- 
000 houses in course of erection by May, and this, in my 
judgment, will not be a bad result. No one can question 
that there is a serious shortage of labor to-day in the 
building trade. I do not think it is any exaggeration to 
say some 200,000 men have left the trade. So far as the 
Government housing scheme is concerned, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that when it is in full swing. as it will be during 
the approaching spring months, there will be a grave 
shortage of labor unless some step is taken. Practically 
75 per cent of the building trade to-day is engaged on re- 
construction work, factory work, and that other work 
which has been postponed for so many years, namely, 
housing repairs. 

“T know the great thing in the minds of a large number 
of the workers is the fear of unemployment. In my 
judgment, however, there is enough work to be done by 
the building trade to keep it in full swing for many years 
to come. What we really desire is the full co-operation 
of all employers and employees in the building trade. If ¢ 
we can get the support of the private builders of the coun- 
try we shall have taken a very long step toward obtaining 
the 750,000 houses that we at least require to-day. 

“The worst thing we could do would be to inaugurate 
charity rents. What every worker ought to receive is a 
wage sufficient to pay a proper rent. Obviously, under 
present-day conditions the State will have to make a 
contribution to rents under our scheme. One-third of 
the cost of the ordinary house is being wiped out and re- 
garded as a war loss. We are notifying the authorities 
to base their rents on this deduction with a view, within 
a period of years, say seven, to having rents fixed at 
their proper economic value.” 
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Revival of Industrial Construction in 


the South 


From every source of available information comes evi- 
dence that the dawn of the day of great industrial con- 
struction has come in the Southern districts of the United 
States. Good roads, electric power plants, water power 
developments and huge industrial establishments are all 
being provided for on a scale of millions, proving beyond 
doubt that the day of small and parochial considerations 
has passed, never to return, it is hoped. Discussing this, 
the American Contractor states there is a general awak- 
ening to the importance of the proper utilization of the 
sources of power that are available in the many rapid 
streams of the higher lands. North Carolina has made the 
most pronounced progress in this matter and her State 
Highway Commission, working in concert with a depart- 
ment of the State university, 1s making a complete survey 
of the numerous waterfalls that can furnish power and 
light for the greater part of the State, after the manner 
of the development in the Wautauga River, where nearly 
400 farms get light and power from one fall, said to be 
representative of thousands that may be similarly utilized. 

In addition to its other commitments, North Carolina is 
preparing to take advantage of the Federal Government’s 
aid for road building and will do its part to meet the 
terms on which it may receive the whole of the $6,000,000 
that has been set apart as the share of the State. 

A veritable boom for good roads has spread over the 
whole region, every part contributing its quota to the 
force that is making for better means of communication. 
Alabama leads with an appropriation of $25,000,000 to be 
raised by the sale of bonds; in Tennessee various counties 
are named as appropriating from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 
for roadway improvements, while a single city in Texas, 
Fort Worth, is to spend $2,500,000 on the paving of its 
streets. 

The demand for new railroads is promised to be met 
by the rehabilitation of old lines and the construction of 
new ones. In Texas the new railroad development is most 
likely to first manifest itself. Ten years ago railroad 
officials declared that at that time not less than 10,000 miles 
of new road were needed for the trade of the western 
part of the State alone. There has been very little done to 
supply this old demand and no attempt has been made to 
keep up with the increased demand which rapid settlement 
of the country has created. 

In strictly industrial enterprises one may read of the 
many millions that are to be expended in buildings and 
plants. An English combination of capitalists will put 
$1,000,000 into Florida phosphate plants; the Mobile, Ala.. 
Shipbuilding Company is to enlarge its fabricating plant at 
Birmingham at an expense of $10,000,000; while the num- 
ber of smaller enterprises that are mentioned amount to 
more than 1200, the sums to be invested in each running 
from $100,000 to $10,000,0C0. 


Have to Buy Homes or Move 


More than 60,000 Pittsburgh families bought their 
homes in the last year, not because they were particularly 
anxious to own their own homes, but, according to real 
estate men, they had to buy or move. This is continuing 
at the same rate thus far this year. 

Rents have increased in proportion, small houses and 
apartments showing the highest percentage. Fifty per 
cent raises for the coming year are said to be common, 
and in some instances 100 per cent has been asked and 
paid. 


Competition for Milwaukee County 
General Hospital 


A program has been issued for a competition for the 
proposed Milwaukee County General Hospital. 

The architectural adviser is Alfred C. Clas, A. I. A., 
and participation is limited to such architects as shall have 
made application on or before April 7, 1920. Copies of the 
program may be obtained by application to Board of 
Supervisors, Milwaukee County, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Historic New Orleans Building Is for 
Sale 


The Gem Café, famous in New Orleans history as the 
rendezvous where the rescue of Napoleon from Saint 
Helena was plotted, where the first mardi gras parade 
was planned, where the State Legislature met and worked 
out a campaign against the carpet-bag rule, where the 
exclusive Pickwick Club was formed and where gover- 
nors of Louisiana for years have held their discussions 
over coffee cups and wine glasses, is for sale. | 

Originally the home of a Spanish nobleman, the land- 
mark of Rue Royal, which was a coffee house just across 
Rue Royale in the days when the “Senate,” America’s 
Monte Carlo, was running, is said to antedate the old 
“Absinthe House,” which has been a mecca for New 
Orleans tourists. In late years despite the development 
of modern restaurants, the Gem Café has been the politi- 
cal eating house of leaders in State affairs and has been 
visited by every governor since Louisiana has been a State. 


Housing Plans In Paterson, N. J. 


To spend approximately $1,500,000 in building homes 
in order to relieve congested conditions is the decision of 
the committee appointed by the Mayor of Paterson, N. J., 
on Feb. 7. Two hundred new homes will be erected and 
Paterson will become a municipal landlord as soon as 
work can be started. The houses will be of frame, say 
advices from that city, of the standard two-family type, 
with five rooms and bath on each floor and two rooms in 
the attic. They will be rented at a fair figure, the rental 
charge to apply on the purchase price. The houses will 
cost about $6,000 each. 


Architects’ Work More Pressing 
Than Jury Duty 


In his difficulty to secure talesmen, for only two were 
willing to serve out of a hundred men called, Judge 
Rosalsky of the General Sessions in New York, asked 
the men who brought excuses to decide among themselves 
who should serve. “Let each man who wants to be ex- 
cused give his reason,” he said, “and let the others be the 
judges. I will abide by your decision.” 

The first to give his reason was an architect, who said 
he was engaged in the building of twenty-six houses. 
Jury duty meant that he could not concentrate on the 
trials because his interest was in seeing the houses prop- 
erly and speedily finished. His fellow jurymen_ con- 
sulted. 

“Your honor,” said one of the talesmen, “we have de- 
cided to let him go. We need houses.” 

The eloquent pleas from others that they would lose 
money met with no sympathy. They would all lose 
money. At the end only one, the architect, was permitted 
to leave because of the pressure of his business. 
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Personals 


Edward Demar, architect, has opened an office at 509 
Water Street, Port Hurern, Mich.. . 


Claude Shepherd Ashworth has opened offices at 8-9 
Farrar Building, Provo, Utah, and desires catalogs. 


Harold Laurence Young, 253 West Forty-second Street, 
New York, has resumed the practice of architecture. 


Arthur Jacobs, architect, has removed his office from 
128 North La Salle Street to suite 36, 138 North La Salle 
Street. 


Kemper Nomland, 312 Southwest National Bank Build- 
ing, Oklahoma City, desires catalogs and manufacturers’ 
samples. 


William H. Sayler & Co., architects, of Kansas City, 
Mo., announce the removal of their offices to 306 Mutual 
Building. 


Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, architects, of Chi- 
cago, have opened an office at 205 R. A. Long Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Donald C. Bollard and James R. Webster have opened 
an office at 303 McCague Building, Omaha, Neb., and de- 
sire catalogs and samples. 


Wallace W. Donaldson, architect, has opened an office 


at 69 Ruggery Building, 20 East Gay Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. Catalogs are desired. 


Charles R. Wait, formerly of Wakefield, Mass., has be- 
come a member of the firm of E. M. Parsons & Co., archi- 
tects, I Beacon Street, Boston. 


J. L. Theo. Tillack has opened an office in the McFadden 
Building, Hackensack, N. J., and desires samples and 
catalogs of architectural interest. 


Ballinger & Perrot, architects and engineers, will be 
located at their new offices at 329 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, on and after Feb. 20. 


John R. Gieske, Huntington, W. Va., is preparing plans 
for the McClintock-Field Company, wholesale dry goods, 
Greenup Avenue, Ashland, Ky., to cost $60,000. 


William G. Herbst and Edwin O. Kuenzli announce their 
partnership for the practice of architecture and will have 
offices at 721 and 722 Caswell Block, Milwaukee. 


A. L. Groce Company, engineers and architects, are now 
iocated at 47 West Forty-second Street, New York City, 
and will be glad to receive manufacturers’ catalogs. 


Edmund H. Poggi, 450 Miners Bank Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., formerly of Sturdevant & Poggi, architects, 
has resumed the practice of architecture at the above men- 
tioned address. 


W. B. Dinsmoor, of the School of Architecture of Co- 
lumbia University, has been appointed librarian of the 
Avery Architectural Library. This is the largest library 
of the kind in America and is one of the three largest in 
the world. 


Webb M. Siemens and Ray C. Arnhold, formerly with 
Walter Boschen, architect, of St. Joseph, Mo., have 
formed a partnership of Siemens & Arnhold, architects, 
and have opened an office at 303-4 Bartlett Building, St. 
Joseph, Mo. They desire complete catalogs and samples. 


News from Various Sources 


A decrease of $264,057,387 in the public debt: was effected 
in February, leaving the total debt $25,404,331,717. 


s* * 


The membership of the American Association of Engi- 
neers at the end of February was 13,081. On that date 
5635 applications for membership were pending. 


s* 8 


Secretary Lane, Feb. 25, ordered opening to homestead 
entry of over 360,000 acres of land in western Oregon, 


formerly embraced in Oregon and California railroad 
grant. 
* * & 


The London Housing Board has inspected 2000 houses 
that may be converted into flats. Of these 1000 have been 
approved and work is to commence immediately. Work 
has also been begun on 8000 houses. 


* * 8 


House of Representatives adopted a rule referring all 
bills dealing with soldiers’ bonuses to Ways and Means 
Committee with instructions to report a comprehensive 


measure for monetary and land bonuses to soldiers of the 
World War. 


x *« 


Attendance at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York in 1919 was 880,043, an increase of 227,886 over 1918. 
These figures were only exceeded in the years of the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration and during the J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Altman collection exhibitions. 


* * *& 


New York City’s steadily mounting tax burden is shawn 
by a comparison of the rate and valuation of taxable 
property in 1913 and the same factors in 1920. In the 
earlier year the rate was $1.844 on a valuation of $7,- 
006,647,861, while for the present year the rate is $2.512 
on a valuation of $8,626,121,707. 


*- ke &® 


Office of Chief of Staff announces that the department 
is steadily adding to its corps of reserve officers, but has 
decided not to call reserve corps officers for training this 
summer without their consent. Commissions in the Re- 
serve Corps are available to qualified discharged officers 
who have not yet applied and applications are requested. 

x_« k& &€ 


Department of Agriculture announces that conference 
began Feb. 24 in offices of the Bureau of Public Roads 
by which confusion and other difficulties that have 
come from use in different States of varying tests for 
materials used in road construction are expected to be 
eliminated. Highway testing engineers representing most 
of the States are attending. From their suggestions a 
system of standardized tests is to be evolved. 


* *« * 


Sixth annual report of Federal Reserve Board issued 
states that the board is prepared to exert its full power 
to regulate and control the credit situation, which is held 
to be the vital factor in reconstruction. Its effort will 
be to check expansion and to induce healthy liquidation. 
It states that there need be no apprehension as to the na- 
tion’s ability to effect transition from war-time to peace- 
time conditions if reasonable safeguards against abuse of 
credit are respected. 
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Weekly Review of the Construction Field 


T° meet the housing shortage in New Zealand, a coun- 
try which has long been remarkable for the success 
which has attended the government’s relations with labor, 
a bill has been passed by parliament which provides for 
substantial loans to workers on a 5 per cent basis with 
1 per cent rebate for prompt payment, for thirty years in 
the case of wooden houses and thirty-six and one-half 
years for those built of other materials. 

On the other hand, in the cities of Europe and Amer- 
ica there are violent altercations between landlords and 
tenants over the increases in rentals which has led many 
of the apartment houses dwellers to combine in purchas- 
ing the buildings in which they live. Several new apart- 
ments are being built in New York financed by the future 
tenants. This seems to. be the direct way toward eliminat- 
ing dishonest or profiteering landlords. 

The rent problem, however, does not become an active 
factor in the construction field except insofar as radical 
legislation in the way of rent fixing becomes ominous and 
restrains investment. The factor which leads all others 
in importance is, of course, the questions which at the 
present time surround labor. The doubts and uncertain- 
ties of what labor will demand and how much it will de- 
mand and the methods it will use in insisting upon the 
satisfaction of its demands, to say nothing of the quality 
of work which it will give, are matters of uncertainty 
though not of apprehension. 


i) Ree bricklayers and plasterers of Trenton, N. J., hav- 
ing been granted an increase in wages several months 
ago, have presented another demand for more money. An 
increase of 35 cents an hour, which would make the scale 
$1.35 an hour, is asked for. The hod-carriers also want 
an increase which will bring their scale to $1 an hour, an 
increase of 30 cents on the present rate It is said that 
the employers are willing to grant the raise but with con- 
ditions which the bricklayers say they cannot accept. The 
demand is to become effective April 1. 

The building trades in Chicago are better paid on the 
average than artisans in similar lines in most of the 
Middle Western cities, it has been announced by the Chi- 
cago Daily News after a telegraphic survey of seventeen 
of the principal cities in that section of the country. 
Chicago building trades workers are receiving $1 an 
hour. Seven of the seventeen cities are paying the same 
scale for bricklayers and nine are paying a higher rate. 
Carpenters receive $1 an hour in Chicago, but are getting 
higher wages in two other cities: Gary and Omaha, while 
in twelve cities they are paid less. Plasterers, structural 
steel workers, plumbers, gas and steamfitters, roofers and 
painters are receiving higher wages in Chicago than in 
other cities. Peoria and Detroit are paying bonuses to 
secure men. The scales at Gary are based on Chicago, 
although premiums are being paid there for workmen. 
Carpenters at Cincinnati are striking to receive $1 an 
hour immediately and $1.25 on May 1; Toledo has a new 
scale effective April 1 with 25 per cent increase; Omaha, 
which now pays carpenters, bricklayers and plumbers 
$1.1214, has an increased scale going into effect June I. 

A number of cities state that they have no labor short- 
age in the building trade, but expect one when building 
commences in earnest within the next few weeks. Ex- 
ceptions are Grand Rapids and Toledo, where it is said 
that there is a scarcity in all trades and it is difficult to 
employ men. Grand Rapids pays carpenters 9o cents and 


bricklayers $1.10. The figures accumulated by the Daily 
News are all based upon an eight-hour day. 

It is quite generally true throughout the country that 
the wages and price demands have gone up. It is not 
only the coal men and railway employees but all workers 
everywhere. Therefore the general opinion seems now 
to be that prices of labor and commodities must stay at 
their present levels, and more than likely, still further ad- 
vance. 


HE industrial relations principles published by the 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce are attracting wide 
attention. The Minnesota State Federation of Labor has 
begun a study of them. The Standard Oil Co., The Gov- 
ernment Arsenal at Watertown, Mass., Governor Gardner 
of Missouri and various educational institutions through- 
out the country are all expressing great interest. 

Criticism of these principles by a labor newspaper are 
interesting, as follows: “They are a long step in ad- 
vance of the position heretofore held by large employing 
interests and will merit fair consideration at the hands of 
organized labor. 

“On the general principle of desiring industrial peace, 
there is no difference of opinion in the ranks of organized 
labor—ninety-nine workers in a hundred would rather be 
steadily employed than tramping the streets.” 

The chief feature of this declaration of principles, as 
has already been stated in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 1S 
the recognition of the predominant interest of the public 
in problems affecting the matter of production. Compul- 
sion by either employer or employee to maintain an open 
or closed shop is opposed. Negotiations between em- 
ployers and workers through groups of elected employees 
are advocated, and the advisability is recognized of em- 
ployees being aided in such negotiations by outside ad- 
visors of their own choosing. It is stated that the cost 
of living is the main point considered in establishing 
wages, also living, production, initiative, skill and steadi- 
ness of employment. The eight-hour day and Saturday 
half holiday are recognized as desirable and the overtime 
work is discouraged. 

The chief point, however, is the entrance of the public 
into the controversies which have hitherto been carried 
on with the public speechless, uninformed and the worst 
sufferer. The ridiculous waste of strikes would be 
avoided by the continuance of work during periods of 
arbitration and the placement of full facts in the light 
of day makes dependence upon the justice of public 
opinion. Undoubtedly there will be a lack of agreement 
with such a practical arrangement from the extra-radical 
group which is in favor of nothing but the overthrow of 
the “present System,” lock, stock and barrel; the expro- 
priation of capital and the management of the world in 
general by syndicates or soviets or guilds. This Cleve- 
land expression of principles bases its point of view upon 
the rights of the consumer rather than of the producer, 
where most of the radicals have begun their arguments 
and unfortunately many of them get no farther. 


HE low position occupied by the cost of shelter in 
the statistics published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board is gratifying. The increase in the cost 
of five major items in the family budget since July, 1914, 
was as follows: Food, 92 per cent; clothing, 136 per cent; 
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sundries, 75 per cent; fuel, heat and light, 48 per cent, and 
shelter, 36 per cent. 


a review of the building situation, Mr. S. W. Straus 
says. 

“Actual building operations throughout the country have 
shown a marked gain since the beginning of the year. 
The total for January will show approximately $325,000,- 
000 or a gain of $50,000,000 over December and an in- 
crease of $100,000,000 over November. There are many 
indications that gains in volume of new construction will 
continue and that, unless conditions undergo a radical 
change, the approaching spring will witness an unprece- 
dented amount of building work throughout the United 
States. 

“The demand for accommodations of all descriptions 
is stronger than it has been at any time in the past, due 
to the long period of underproduction in the industry and 
the country’s growth in population and business. The 
labor situation in the industry is more stabilized than 
has been the case for several months. While supplies of 
building materials are limited at present, improved labor 
conditions are expected to greatly stimulate production in 
these lines and make it more readily possible for builders 
to proceed with their work. 

“Building costs are moving toward higher levels and 
there is no immediate indication that these tendencies 
will be changed. The labor supply is sufficiently limited 
and the demand for building is strong enough to create 
underlying conditions that will exert continued pressure 
toward higher price levels 

“General conditions through the industry are in a whole- 
some condition. This is reflected in a strong demand for 
capital with which to further building enterprises. The 
enormous demand for space and the steady marking up 
of rents has brought about a considerable amount of new 
building of the larger types of construction, such as office 
structures, manufacturing plants, hotels and apartment 
houses in the leading cities of the country. 

“While the demand for buildings of all kinds will con- 
tinue strong for an indefinite period, there is no likelihood 
of a runaway market or of boom conditions, as the short- 
age of labor and building materials will prevent such con- 
ditions and there seems to be every indication that the 
industry will gain added momentum along thoroughly sub- 
stantial lines.” 


(By Special Correspondence to The American Architect) 


SAN FRANCIScO.—AlIthough building costs are still in the 
ascendancy, construction work seems to be gaining impetus 
in San Francisco as spring opens up. The weather is still 
a little uncertain, even more so than in normal years on 
account of the rainy season starting in very late and 
continuing later than usual. Nevertheless much work is 
getting under way and the local architects’ offices are well 
filled with assignments. The situation is particularly 
bright as far as prospects for the erection of many large 
new structures in the downtown business district of the 
city. Much work of this nature, which.was held up dur- 
ing the war and has since been postponed for one reason 
and another, is now scheduled to proceed without further 
interruption. This makes more volume to the business 
now being handled by the leading architects than has been 
noted in a long time. 

In addition to the new buildings for the Federal Re- 


serve Bank, the Wells Fargo Bank, the First National 
Bank, the Mercantile Trust Co. and the Anglo-California 
Bank, which is a notable showing in the way of new 
banking and financial institutions, plans are being pre- 
pared for various other large buildings, including a $1,500,- 
ooo theatre to be erected at Market and Taylor Streets; 
a new theatre for the Orpheum Company, a $250,000 re- 
inforced concrete warehouse to be erected at the south- 
west corner of Bryant and Rincon Streets and a store 
building in Geary Street, between Powell and Mason. 

Architects, in common with the bankers and brokers of 
the city, are inclined to predict that the tremendous de- 
velopment of the business district of the city, which is 
now under way and will receive an astonishing momen- 
tum before the end of this year, will continue for a long 
period. 


(By Special Correspondence to The American Architect) 


SEATTLE.—Difficulty of securing steel products of the 
finer grade of workmanship is now interfering with build- 
ing projects in this territory. Vitroware is scarce and 
the eastern mills will not offer any guarantees as to either 


prices or date of loading. Tubular mills are refusing to . 


accept contracts and the pipe companies declare they can 
give jobbers no satisfaction as to when business can be 
resumed. Jobbers are able to get staples, but china lava- 
tories and bath tubs easily fall under the prohibitive list. 
Manufacturers of brassware state that without accepting 
any more contracts they can continue in full operation for 
nearly two years. 

North Pacific coast jobbers, advised that large build- 
ings, completed excepting as to the plumbing fixtures, are 
standing idle in the East, are not able to take comfort 
from the situation. The complaint of the manufacturers 
to their local jobbing clients is that they cannot get raw 
materials. 

On the other hand, it has been intimated to jobbers that 
while no new business can be accepted, it might assist in 
delivery if premiums over the market were offered. . 

Nails are very scarce, particularly as regards five and 
eight penny stock, and jobbers continue their rationing 
plan in order to appease insistent patrons. Building hard- 
ware is easier. Pipe of sizes %, 14, %4, 1, and 14 inches 
is almost unobtainable. So great is the emergency that 
Seattle jobbers this week opened negotiations with British 
Columbia shipbuilders, whose plants have been closed 
down since the end of the war for pipe of this size in 
stock when the plants were shut down. The jobbing trade 
is about 50-50 as to whether there will be an improvement 
before fall. The claim that there can be no improvement 
is based on the demonstrated fact, if this section is a cri- 
terion, that the mills are booked up solid until October. 
This is also indicated in telegrams and correspondence 
regarding the firming of future contracts. 

Cement is steady intrinsically, but the rising cost of 
bags in pushing the market upward. Metal lath is plenti- 
ful and the market stationary. Despairing of getting a 
supply of cultivator steel, jobbers are using channel iron, 
which seems to be plentiful. Brick is plentiful. 

Fir lumber is dull, eastern buyers apparently having 
left the market in a body in the hope of lower prices. 
The lumber market generally is $2 to $5 lower on com- 
mon assortments and $8 to $10 lower on finishing sizes 
There is no buying whatever, but the mills claim that the 
market will react. 
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A Unique Institutional Building 
The Elevator Storehouse, Blackwells Island, New York City 


By BENJAMIN W. 


Y the uninitiated, the architect is often 
thought to be one whose entire time is 
taken up with tee square and triangle and 
thus they fail to comprehend his infinitely greater 
task of planning. Often the architect is 
given a problem to solve, which in its 
difficulties presents a close parallel to 
that of perpetual motion, but be it 
said to the credit of the profession, 
these problems are almost 










LEVITAN, Architect 

To make clear the difficulties at that time con- 
fronting this department let me briefly describe 
some physical conditions existant in New York 

City, and with which many may be unfamiliar. 
Located in the East River, approximately 
midway between the Manhattan and 
Queensboro shores, and included within 
the boundaries of Greater New York, 
there lies a long, narrow and rocky 
island known as Blackwells Island. 


solved in a satisfactory 
way, as is testified to by 
the many notable struc- 
tures erected in accord- 
ance with their designs, 
and under their direc- 
tion. The architect gets 
the job because he is 
capable of working out 
the problem. 

Back in 1915, the then 
Commissioner of Char- 
ities of New York City, 
burdened with a problem 
which was not only 
troublesome to his ad- 
ministration, but which 
had proved so to pre- 
ceding ones, in an en- 
deavor to dispose of a 
persistent and_ willing 
architect. suggested that 
he present its solution. 
Now this problem was in 
large part really one of 
engineering, but, in the 
broader sense the archi- 
tect is also an engineer. 
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It forms one of a group 
of several such islands 


‘which made navigation 


difficult in this part of 
the East River, from be- 
low this point out 
through Hellgate. 
Originally, being ac- 
cessible only by vessel 
and therefore of slight 
value for either resi- 
dential or commercial 
purposes, it was utilized 
by the municipal author- 
ities for the housing of 
various of the City’s in- 
stitutional buildings. 
The area of the island 
is approximately 250 
acres, and it is divided 
into five sectrons, as fol- 
lows: The northerly 
end is occupied by the 
Metropolitan Hospital; 
the next section south by 
the Work House, under 
the supervision of the 
Department of Correc- 
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ARCHITECT’S PRELIMINARY SKETCH ILLUSTRATING 
SUGGESTED METHOD OF SOLVING TRAFFIC PROBI-EM 


tions; the next section south by the City Home, 
under the direction of the Department of Charities; 
the next section south by the Penitentiary, Depart- 
ment of Corrections, and the southerly end by the 
City Hospital. The area of the island is divided 
almost equally between the two departments, ie., 
the Departmnt of Corrections and the Department 
of Charities, the institutions under the jurisdiction 
of each occupying approximately 125 acres. 

The island has a population of from eight to 
ten thousand persons, and the daily tonnage of 
material necessary for the use of this population 
is therefore considerable. 

In 1908, the Queensboro Bridge, spanning the East 
River on a line with 59th Street, Manhattan, was 
completed. This structure passes over Blackwells 
Island, the two center piers being located on the 
island. The Department of Charities at that time 
maintained fifteen steamboats to provide a means 
of communication with the various institutions 
under its control thus transporting both persons 
and supplies by steamboat. 

This method of transportation had proven de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory as well as entailing a great 
expense to the city. It will be realized that it was 
necessary to first transport all supplies to the city 
docks, where they waited to be loaded on the boats. 
The loss in transit and handling which occurred 
at this point was an item that kept several city 
officials busy. 

The problem presented to me by the Commis- 
sioner was this: “How could transportation be 
best improved and this method of water trans- 
port eliminated?” 

Let me explain, that in an attempt to present a 


satisfactory solution and prior to my injection into 
the matter, the Bridge Department of the City of 
New York had already presented several schemes, 
worked out by its engineering staff. The first of 
these contemplated erecting an elevator shaft in 
the center of the Queensboro Bridge roadway, 
where the bridge spans Blackwells Island. All 
deliveries would be made by motor truck, the ele- 
vator taking these to and from the island level. 
The main objection to this plan was that it would 
almost certainly block traffic on the roadway, and 
several trucks waiting for the elevator at one time 
would cause serious congestion. A later plan sug- 
gested was to build two passenger elevator shafts, 
one on each side of the most westerly of the two 
bridge piers located on the island. This was evi- 
dently suggested by one of the features of the 
original bridge design which included a passenger 
elevator at the Queens end (see _ illustration). 
Inasmuch as it is a considerable distance from the 
Queensboro shore line to the plaza where the 
bridge roadway reaches the street level, it will 
be noted that one of the towers of the Queens ap- 
proach was so constructed as to include an elevator 
shaft. Thus at this point persons can be trans- 
ported to the ground level without traversing the 
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TOWER CONTAINING PASSENGER ELEVATOR AT BRIDGE 
PIER OF QUEENS APPROACH. ONE PLAN CONTEM.- 
PLATED THE ERECTION OF SIMILAR TOWERS AT 
THE BLACKWELLS ISLAND PIERS 
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bridge to the plaza and retracing this path on the 
ground below. 

This plan for placing such elevators on the 
island was originally accepted and an appropriation 
of $104,000 made to carry it out. However, due 
to the insufficiency of such a plan to take care of 
freight traffic the scheme, after further study, was 
abandoned before any construction work had been 
started. 

After making a careful study of all the condi- 
tions, I accepted the Commissioner’s challenge 
and drew a sketch showing the possibilities of 
economically and efficieritly handling the ‘traffic 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING LOCATION OF ELEVATOR STOREHOUSE BUILDING, 


problem, insofar as it related to the City’s institu- 
tions on Blackwells Island. 

Having made a study of the needs of the various 
institutions housed on the island, I realized that 
these could and should be met by the erection of a 
large building to accommodate the different re- 
quired activities such as bakery, meat storehouse, 
drug dispensary, etc. By sketching out this 
scheme, illustrating how the elevators could be in- 
corporated into such a building I convinced the 
Commissioner of Charities of the logic and real 
economy of this plan. It will be noted from the 
sketch that the original intention was to erect two 
buildings, but only the one shown in the foreground 
has been erected. 

This plan provided for a building whose roof 
should be level with the bridge, thus forming a 
traffic concourse not less than 100 ft. by 150 ft. 
in area. Its carrying out would permit of imme- 
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diately side-tracking all traffic bound for Black- 
wells Island, as would be the case in turning off 
a main avenue into a side street, from which point 
trucks could be taken to their ultimate destination 
without in any way blocking or otherwise interfer- 
ing with the bridge traffic on the main level of 
travel. 

For several reasons, chiefly from the fire hazard 
standpoint, it was deemed advisable to keep the 
face of the building back some distance from the 
bridge. Thus in case of a fire in the building, 
the heat would not be sufficient to weaken the main 
structural members of the bridge. 
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BLACKWELLS ISLAND, YORK CITY 

While the original intention was to safeguard 
the building with an automatic sprinkler system, 
it has happened that due to a lack of appropriation 
this intention has not yet been carried out. It is 
hoped that at some later date this will be provided, 
as it seems an essential feature. 
- To continue with the story of my relations with 
the city authorities, I might say that the plan was 
presented to the Mayor (John Purroy Mitchell), 
a progressive official, who viewed it with favor. 
Numerous conferences were then held with the 
heads of the several city departments interested, 
resulting in their endorsement of the plan and its 
submission to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, who adopted it and appropriated the nec- 
essary funds for carrying it out. 

In order to save time and effect an economy, 
the excavation was not included in the general 
contract but was let before the completion of the 
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SITE OF STOREHOUSE BUILDING SHOWING COMMENCE: 


MENT OF WORK 


plans. The steel work was also separately sublet. 

Five months from the date of laying founda- 
tions the building was enclosed and the roof was 
on. Unfortunately after the work had progressed 
thus far further construction was considerably de- 
layed by conditions brought about by the war, and 
the building has but recently been completed. A 
view of the Queensboro Bridge from about the 
center of the Manhattan span to the Queens ap- 
proach shows part of Blackwells Island, the site 
of the building and the two bridge piers located 
on the Island. An inspection of the location dia- 
gram will show the relative positions of the build- 
ing and bridge as well as the location of the piers. 
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The distance from the ground level of the Island 
to the crown of the roadway on Queensboro Bridge 
is 135 feet. The basement floor of the building is 
located approximately four feet below the ground 
level, and in the height from basement to bridge 
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CANTILEVER TRUSSES SUPPORTING CONNECTING ROAD. 
WAY, HANGING BRIDGE BELOW TRACKS ALSO VISIBLE 


roadway nine stories in addition to the basement 
were worked out. The story height of the base- 
ment is 12 ft. 2 in.; of the first story 14 ft. 2 in., 
and of all the upper stories 13 ft.8in. The build- 
ing 1s of the skeleton steel type and exterior walls 
are of brick. Face brick is used on the entire ex- 
terior of the building as well as on the exposed 
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VIEW OF QUEENSBORO BRIDGE FROM MANHATTAN SIDE. THE TWO CENTER BRIDGE PIERS ON BLACKWELLS ISLAND 
ARE 630 FEET APART 
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VIEW LOOKING FROM TRAFFIC CONCOURSE ON ROOF OF STORE. 
HOUSE BUILDING TOWARDS BRIDGE, GUARDHOUSE SEEN IN CENTER 


brick work facing the traffic concourse, also the 
roof structures, etc., including elevator inclosure, 
garage, and parapet walls. The face brick work 
is laid in Dutch and Flemish bond with 34 in. 
joints. Terra cotta trim is used throughout. The 
floor arches are of reinforced concrete. Except 
in a few cases the finished floors are of cement. 
As will be noted from the location diagram the 
southerly face of the building is distant 4o ft. 
from the northerly line of the bridge, and about 
60 ft. from the bridge’s main structural members. 
One of the interesting features of the construction 
is the cantilever trusses extending from the build- 
ing to the bridge line and carrying the connecting 
roadway. No mechanical connection is made be- 


tween the bridge and the building and there ts a. 


space of several inches between these two struc- 
tures, which is covered over by a steel apron plate, 
thus permitting expansion and contraction with- 
out developing any strains in the structures. It 
will be noted from the cross section of the building 
that the anchor arms of the cantilever trusses sup- 
porting the connecting roadway extend back into 
the structural framework of the building, these 
members being shown dotted and so arranged as 
not to interfere with several large 
openings in the interior partitions of 
the top story shown on the floor plan. 

Two freight elevators approxi- 
mately 11 ft. by 26 ft. are provided 
at the northerly end of the building 
and provision is made for a thrid 
elevator of similar type. A smaller 
freight elevator and lowerator are 
also provided adjacent to the large 
freight elevators. and provision 1s 
made for a future freight elevator of 
this type and also an additional 
lowerator. Two passenger elevators 
are provided at the southeast corner 


ARCHITECT 


of the building and provision is made 
for two additional passenger ele- 
vators. 

The roadway connecting the bridge 
and the building is 56 ft. wide, in the 
center of which is located a stairway 
leading from the level of the bridge 
roadway to the ninth floor of the 
building. Just north of this stairway 
is constructed a booth 6 ft. by 20 ft. 
for housing the necessary guards who 
contro] all vehicular traffic to and from 
the storehouse building. 

On the east side and extending 
above the main roof or traffic con- 
course level is a garage approximately 
20 ft. by 36 ft. As will be noted from an inspec- 
tion of the floor plans there are two stairways in 
the building placed remote from each other, and 
extending from basement to roof. 

The floors are designed for the following live 
loads: First floor, 150 Ib. per square foot; 
second floor, 120 lb.; third floor, 150 lb.; fourth 
floor, 120 lb.; fifth floor, 150 lIb., and sixth to 
ninth floors, 120 Ib. The roof is designed to 
carry a uniform load of 150 lb. per square foot, 
or a five-ton concentration at any point. The 
building is provided with a refrigerating plant and 
is to be occupied as follows: First floor: Storage, 
distributing office, restaurant and kitchen; Second 
floor: Cold storage for fresh fruits and veg- 
etables, poultry and ham, bacon, lard, fat, milk, 
cream, cheese, eggs, etc., also butchery ; Third floor: 
Cold storage; Fourth floor: Bakery; Fifth floor: 
Coffee roasting and storage; Sixth floor: Storage; 
Seventh floor: Drug store; Eighth floor: Drug . 
manufacturing; Ninth floor: Dispensary and of- 
fices. The roof forms the traffic concourse. 

The refrigerating plant is designed to maintain 
a temperature of 20 degrees in rooms used for stor- 
age of meats and fish, 30 degrees where butter, 





VIEW OF MAIN ROOF FORMING ENTRANCE TO STOREHOUSE BUILD- 
ING FROM BRIDGE. PASSENGER ELEVATOR BULKHEAD AND GARAGE 
TO RIGHT. FREIGHT ELEVATOR BULKHEAD TO THE REAR 
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egys, milk, cheese etc. are stored, and 4o degrees 
for the storage of vegetables. 

The erection of the Storehouse Building on 
Blackwells Island now permits direct delivery by 
motor truck of all materials for the use of all in- 
stitutions located on the Island. In addition, all 
visitors and other persons having business on the 
Island can come by trolley on the Queensboro 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION. NOTE DOUBLE DECK CONNECTING BRIDGE SUPPORTED ‘BY 


as it permits a passenger on the southerly or east 
bound track to alight at this point and cross the 
bridge directly to the storage building, instead of 
continuing entirely across the bridge and coming 
back to the building via the west bound track. 
Considering the matter of economy it is safe to 
say that the carrying out of this plan has resulted 
in a saving of $2,000 daily, or $700,000 per annum. 
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CANTILEVER TRUSSES, 


ANCHORED BACK INTO STEEL FRAMEWORK OF BUILDING 


Bridge, and by passenger elevator from the roof of 
the building to the Island, much quicker and with 
more comfort and at less expense than was former- 
ly possible by boat. 

Stairways have just been completed on the 
northerly and southerly sides of the Queensboro 
Bridge, at the point of the Storage Building, 
extending from the track level to the Promenade 
level, and to a transverse bridge below the track 
level, thus permitting the crossing of the bridge at 
this point from the east bound to the west bound 
tracks. This feature is a great convenience for 
persons visiting or having business on the Island, 


This may seem an extravagant claim, but inves- 
tigation will prove its accuracy. This saving is 
made up of a reduction in the cost of transportation 
over former methods, the income now available 
from renting city docks for private use, which were 
formerly necessary for the city ferry boats, the 
elimination of these ferry boats, the lower prices 
on contracts for meats and perishables owing to 
direct transportation thus eliminating the spoilage 
factor. Due to the difficulty of getting to and 
from the Island, some thousand or more employees 
in the various institutions were formerly provided 
with maintenance on the Island. Since this former 
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CONCOURSE AND 
CONNECTING 
BRIDGE, ALL VEHI- 
CULAR TRAFFIC 
TO AND FROM THE 
BUILDING IS UN- 
DER: THE ‘CON: 
TROL OF GUARDS. 
THE GUARD 
HOUSE IS LOCAT- 
ED AT THE CENT- 
ER OF THE CON- 
NECTING ROAD.- 
WAY. NOTE THE 
GARAGE FOR 
HOUSING CITY 
OWNED AUTOMO.- 
BILES. 


FLOOR PLANS, EL EV ATOR STOREHOUSE, 
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THE STOREHOUSE BUILDING NEARING COMPLETION. SUBWAY TUNNEL 
125 FEET BELOW LEVEL 
OF BASEMENT FLOOR. OPERATION OF THIS SUBWAY IS SCHEDULED TO 


RUNS DIRECTLY UNDERNEATH BUILDING AND 


START APRIL 1 


isolation of their place of employment is a thing 
of the past, they travel to and from their place of 
residence daily, thus relieving the city of the ex- 
pense of their maintenance. 

From another angle, i.e., the saving of life, this 
direct connection is of great value. Ambulances 
have a direct route to the city hospitals on the 





7 
TRAFFIC 
TO CROSS BRIDGE IT 
TS NECESSARY TO DESCEND TO HANGING BRIDGE BE. 

LOW 


NORTHERLY STAIRWAY FROM CONCOURSE 


LEVEL TO BRIDGE PROMENADE. 


Island, thus avoiding serious de- 
lays, formerly quite common, 
but which may prove fatal in 
serious cases. I might also add 
that when communication was 
by boat there was some difficulty 
in obtaining the services of emi- 
nent but extremely busy physi- 
cians, due to the time it took to 
visit the city hospitals. Since 
this difficulty no longer exists, 
adequate medical talent has be- 
come available. 

Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant benefits is the direct com- 
munication provided for fire 
fighting apparatus. While fire 
boats are of great help if the 
structure afire is near the water’s 
edge, it is not possible to effici- 
ently fight fire by this means 
should the building be located 1n- 
shore which many are. 

Thus, not only does this im- 
provement make possible con- 
siderable financial saving, but it 
really has brought to the Island the same facilities 
as are enjoyed by institutions located in Manhattan 
itself. Transportation.is the solution of many prob- 
lems. Vacant lands of little value soon become hus- 
tling and prosperous communities when brought 
into communication with the rest of the country 
by adequate transportation facilities. In this con- 





STAIRWAY 


ON SOUTHERLY SIDE FROM PROMENADE 
LEVEL, AND CONNECTING WITH HANGING BRIDGE BE- 
LOW TRACK LEVEL, BY WHICH ACCESS TO BUILDING IS 
HAD 
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nection, it is interesting to note that directly under 
the Elevator Storehouse Building, and 125 feet 
below the basement floor level, a new subway has 
been constructed to increase the transit facilities 
to the rapidly growing Borough of Queens. 

The building when completed and equipped will 
represent an investment of $1,300,000. Altogether 
the Municipal authorities having jurisdiction over 
Blackwells Island feel that a wise investment has 
been madeé in the erection of this building and one 
that provides a logical means of communication 
between the mainland and the Island. The prob- 
lem which for so long puzzled former administra- 
tions has now been satisfactorily solved. 


Suggested Building Code Issued by 
Lumber Organization 


A suggested building ordinance has been issued 
by the Architectural and Building Code Service, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, Il. It is intended to serve as a reason- 
able regulation of ordinary building construction 
where congestion is not abnormal, but does not 
constitute a building code in the general sense 
of the word. In the small town it should prove 
a reliable guide for safe construction pending the 
natural growth of the community. Data of an 
educational and explanatory nature appears in the 
appendix. 


Westinghouse Opportunities For 
Technical Graduates 


Westinghouse opportunities for technical grad- 
uates are very thoroughly explained in an illus- 
trated pamphlet bearing that title, recently issued 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 

Copies of the booklet will be sent to anyone in- 
terested on application to the Educational Depart- 
ment of the company at East Pittsburgh. 


British Housing Schemes on Town 
Planning Lines 


Some of these housing schemes are rather am- 
bitious. A few are quoted as follows: Swan- 
sea’s (South Wales) scheme of 3000 houses on 
the corporation’s estate, which is valued at £2,- 
000,000. The cost of the first installment of houses 
is £800 each; Ebbw Vale (South Wales), in con- 
nection with which sanction has been given for 
the erection of 3000 houses, the cost of which will 





> 


NORTH ELEVATION OF COMPLETED ELEVATOR STORE. 
HOUSE BUILDING, BLACKWELLS ISLAND, N. Y. 


exceed £2,500,000. This scheme involves the re- 
building of the slum areas. Port Glasgow has a 
£3,000,000 scheme, also a block-dwelling scheme of 
thirteen blocks. Walthamstow (North East Lon- 
don), the most important urban district in Eng- 
land, has a scheme embracing more than 1500 
houses, which will cost with sewers, roads, etc., 
about £2,000,000. The designs for “layouts” on 
town-planning lines, and for house plans, are be- 
ing made in the Engineering Department. Ed- 
monton, near London, has a £2,000,000 scheme on 
town-planning lines which is being prepared by its 
engineer department. 


A New Power Plant at Niagara Falls 


Work on the new hydro-electric development at 
Niagara Falls, which the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario started in 1918, is progress- 
ing at an expected rate of speed. A long canal is 
being built to carry water around the falls and 
through the power plant. Some little difficulty 
has been met in holding the slope in the deep cuts 
in the earth overburden, but this has not caused 
serious retardation and the prospect is now that 
the power will be available in 1921. 
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United States Civil Service Examina- 
t10ns 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for the following posi- 
tions : 

(1) April 6, 1920—Assistant Fuel Engineer: 

A vacancy in the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, at Pittsburgh, Pa., at $4,200 a year, and vacan- 
cies in positions requiring similar qualifications, at this or 
higher or lower salaries, will be filled from this examina- 
tion, unless it is found in the interest of the service to 
fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. 

Both men and women, if qualified, may enter this ex- 
amination, but appointing officers have the legal right to 
specify the sex desired in requesting certification of elig- 
ibles. For this position in the Bureau of Mines male 
eligibles are desired. 

Appointees whose services are satisfactory may be al- 
lowed the temporary increase granted by Congress of $20 
a month. 

The duties will be to assist in tests of boiler and other 
furnaces, of auxiliary equipment affecting efficiency in the 
use of fuels, investigation of fuel-burning methods and 
machinery, inspecting and sampling fuel, and the com- 
pilation of data and making reports. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examina- 
tion at any place, but will be rated on the following sub- 
jects, which will have the relative weights indicated, 
on a scale of 100: (1) Physical ability, 10; (2) essay on 
testing of fuels, with sketches, to be filed with the appli- 
cation, 25; (3) education, training and experience, 65. 

Under the third subject competitors will be rated upon 
“the sworn statements in their applications and upon cor- 
roborative. evidence. 

(2) April 13, 1920.—.\ssistant Specification Engineer: 

Vacancies in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, War 
Department, Washington, D. C., at $1,200 to $2,000 a year, 
and vacancies in positions requiring similar qualifications, 
at these or higher or lower salaries, will be filled from 
this examination, unless it is found in the interest of the 
service to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or 
promotion. 

The entrance salary, within the range stated, will depend 
upon the qualifications of the appointee as shown in the 
examination. Appointees whose services are satisfactory 
may be allowed the temporary increase granted by Con- 
gress of $20 a month. 

Both men and women, if qualified, may enter this ex- 
amination, but appointing officers have the legal right to 
specify the sex desired in requesting certification of elig- 
ibles. For this position in the Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer male eligibles are desired. _ 

The duties of the position will consist of the prepara- 
tion of complete detailed manufacturing specifications for 
all radio signaling apparatus used by the Signal Corps. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examina- 
tion at any place, but will be rated on the following sub- 
jects, which will have the relative weights indicated: 


Subjects. Weights. 
1. Education, experience and fitmess........-- 60 
2. Thesis, to be filed with application.......... 40 
TOLAL vcsdiirea Rha OLS we FEE eae dee eee yee 100 


Under the first subject competitors will be rated upon 
the sworn statements in their applications and upon cor- 
roborative evidence. 


(3) April 13, 1920.—Fuel Research Assistant: . 

Vacancies in the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, throughout the United States, at $1,200 to $1,800 
a year, and in positions requiring similar qualifications, 
at these or higher or lower salaries, will be filled from 
this examination, unless it is found in the interest of the 
service to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or 
promotion. 

The entrance salary within the range stated will depend 
upon the qualifications of the appointee and the duty to 
which assigned. Appointees whose services are satisfac- 
tory may be allowed the temporary increase granted by 
Congress of $20 a month. 

Both men and women, if qualified, may enter this ex- 
amination, but appointing officers have the legal right to 
specify the sex desired in requesting certification of elig- 
ibles. For this position in the Bureau of Mines male elig- 
ibles are desired. 

The duties of appointees will be to assist in and to direct 
the preparation of reports of tests relating to fuels, and 
the compilation of data pertaining thereto. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examina- 
tion at any place, but will be rated on the following sub- 
jects, which will have the relative weights indicated: 


Subjects, W eights. 
1 Physical) -abibtyestes<s esos Gases te sce oreree 10 
2. Education, training and experience.......... c 
3. Essay, thesis or report on a fuel engineering 


subject, with necessary sketches (to be 
filed with application).................. 20 


Total 


Under the second subject competitors will be rated upon 
the sworn statements in their applications and upon cor- 
roborative evidence. 

(4) April 13, 1920.—Junior Mechanical Engineer: 

A vacancy at the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Langley Field, Va., at $1,800 a year, and 
vacancies in positions requiring similar qualifications, at 
this or higher or lower salaries, will be hlled from this 
examination, unless it is found in the interest of the serv- 
ice to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer or pro- 
motion. 


Appointees whose services are satisfactory may be al- 
lowed the temporary increase granted by Congress of $20 
a month. 

Both men and women, if qualified, may enter this ex- 
amination, but appointing officers have the legal right to 
specify the sex desired in requesting certification of elig- 
ibles. 

The duties of the position will be to assist in the con- 
duct of experimental and research tests, perform calcula- 
tions, design apparatus, compile reports, or otherwise assist 
in the work of a research laboratory devoted to the study 
of aeronautic power-plant problems. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examina- 
tion at any place, but will be rated on the following sub- 
jects, which will have the relative weights indicated : 


Subjects. Weights. 
ty PHVSsiCal SADMity  wecsucis aman aes eeaa vara ane 10 
2, Education, training and experience.......... 90 
TOUAl sca d hehe s eee eee eS 100 


Competitors will be rated upon the sworn statements in 
their applications and upon corroborative evidence. 
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STAIN YOUR OUTSIDE WOODWORK 


Stained with Cabot’s Creosote —shingles, siding, half-timbers, trele 
Stains , lises, pergolas, sheds, fences with 


1 H. Bebb and C. F. Gould, 

"lareMeegta, Beittia, Wask ; CABOT’S CREOSOTE STAINS 
The rich, transparent coloring effects are more appropriate and beau- 
tiful than any other colorings, and they wear better, cost less, and are 
easier to apply. “Painty” effects spoil the beauty of the wood, and 
paint costs twice as much. The creosote thoroughly preserves the 
wood. Don’t buy stains that smell of kerosene; they are dangerotsly 
inflammable. 


You can get Cabot’s Statins all over the coun- 
try. Send for stained wood samples; free 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 


Cabot’s Quilt, Waterproof Stucco and Brick Stains, Conserve Wood 
Preservative, Damp-proofing, Water-proofing. 



























a 
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For Homes, Hotels, Auditoriums, peony itt A KIMBALL 
Ete. at POLIT PIPE ORGAN 
wo te nh A for a 
Learamicninitanneintt cet Country 
RS II HATH 1 i 
a Mill nh ii House 
lll) Mi Me | 





Inquiries regarding 
space or plane re- 
ceive prompt atten- 
tion. 


_ W.W. Kimball Co. 
300-310S.Wabash Ave. 
Established 1857 
Chicago 





Made of cloth, finished in durable. ‘ol colors. 
Can't fade, crack or tear.- Tinted, Glazed and 
Decorative styles for amy room to match any 
decorative scheme. Samples on request. 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. F., New York 


























Meet all good ventilation requirements, and can 
be furnished in a variety of designs and sizes 
to meet the needs of any type of industrial or 
public building. 


Even the private residence can advantageously 
be equipped with one or more Burt Glass-Topped 

_ Ventilators, thereby reclaiming the otherwise 
dark and improperly ventilated attic room. 


Many important factories and public buildings 
are completely fitted with Burts. 









Notice Sliding Sleeve s 
Damper (patented). Fur- The Burt Manufacturing Co. 
nished with flat wired 17 Main St., Akron, Ohio 


glass, up to and including GEORGE W. REED & CO., Montreal 
the 72-inch size. Also with Sale: Mandlasiuceca at 


Metal Tops. | “Burt” Ventilators for Canada 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers or delivery in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to afford an accurate review 
of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge of the exact state of the market as to ttems quoted 


but will also present a basis to judge condilions as affecting correlating materials.) 














New York Chicago 
BRICK 
COMMON: sicsa ose S seen oes baa wa eee OSE Ri Ns eee es $30.45 $14.00 
FaC€. DI 5 sco: ssid ak eee bakes cee ewews ESEUs ohh doecanee @ ere ees 55.00 to 60.00 | 30.00 to 40 
BURNED CLAY 
; (Welivered on Job) 
Block partition: : 
31.) PER BGs [hii Vivi sae awe ens eueoas oe Ree Hin ee eA 0.13 0.10 
Mite DOR SOs Lhieic isd c-e asec ee eee ak BWM a eS ORO SORA RS 0.15 0.11 
Wall coping (single slant): 
8.in., per lin: ft..icccseheswe i oeawi eee es pial Rates koh ee oe 0.16 0.22 
12 in., per ft........ ce Bia Gis: ri Sains ARS ONELG LGN aL Re MAG ANCOR REINS 0.26% 0.33 
- 18 in., per ft..... ERE a ae hase Deana Hane en eeu ee eens 0.54 0.66 
(Corners and angles four times the ass of one foot of coping the same 
size. 
CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags)......... 3.40 3.25 
FINISHED IRON AND SUEEL 
. (Mill Shipments 
Bar iron, refined grade.............. ued ER GAKRRW Renee!  toweeee. ( vJelaieds 
Bar iron, double refined eeeoeoevneeenenvneesesvseeeeve eeeseeeeve@eeuveereveeve eeeaeet  oeje#e#*#e# # @ oeoeoee 
Soft steel bars eee585e@e*seveeseeeeeseeeeeeseeae eeee@ene @e@ee0oev#ees @eenseeeceoaeceneetee eee 2.62 to 4.52 eeeeseesn 
SHROG6 io 4 oot sg capa aan ou ee ke eeee Sacto ae aries wieawees 2.72t04.27 | ......% 
GLASS 
(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets...... Se cake eae 75 77 
Single strength, B quality. ...........cceeecnreevececcereceeees 75 77 
Double strength, A quality... . 0... 0. ccc ce ccc cere cect teen e noes 77 79 
Double strength, B quality............ Dina ludic ace: acdrnieuhare a6 ung etalon 79% 79% 
GYPSUM 
Plaster board 
27x28x1 < Cite baaide NOR a Saar a wees errr Te SG ucehnate are ee 
27x48x 4... eeeeesnenaaes Coeveereneesseteseeeenee Ceoeseewvneves 0.45 eovecene 
32x36x eeeoee<eevnvenne eeeoeeoeeveoeeeseonvnevenw @ @eeseoeseeveoeoeeveeveeeeeae 0.28 0.24 
32x36x eoeseeeee3451ease eoeoeespeoeeoeseveeveeetvesoas eeeoeeveeveseeevee® ee 0.29 0.26 
32x36x e@e@eeeveveneeavenv e@enoovoeuevneeenonvnvevevneeeveenoeveeveeeweeevpeeaeeevesn 0.35 @eeeeae ° 
locks: 
2 in. solid, 12x30, per sq. ft........... eee oe ta aie Guedetgeiats fant 0.13 0.12 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, per 6q. ft... .c ceca ccc ccc cc cc crccccccees 0.13 0.12 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, per aq. ft... cc cece cece cece eee c eevee 0.14 0.13% 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, per aq. ft... ... ccc cece ones Uae Bek ook ets 0.21% 0.20 
HOLLOW TILE 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft..........6.. Gicaia aca patennae Seals 98.80-111.10;)  ...... 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... ccc ccc cece reer nee eecees 148 .20-165.10 110.00 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.............. ee rere ee re 166.70-185.70 118.00 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.......... é elhrs Se a eles eat as 222. 30-247. 60 162 .20 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... cc cece ccc cece ere ee eee?  — veceee 221.10 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft... ... cece cree e re eeee Cas]. seeewacea 272.70 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 5q. ft... cece cece rere c eee ee ee] — wevece 316.90 
2x12xi2 split furring, per 1,000 5q. ft... . cc ew cece ecco meee 92.60-103.20 73.80 
LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand. .............0--eeeeeeees eee eeeees 18.00 to 20.00 | 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand. ..........c cece cee cccrccenceece 15 .00 to 18.00 ewes 
No 1 hemlock, per thousand......... ccc cee cece cece cnc nececences 15.00to 18.00} ...... 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand... 0.1... . cece cece e reece eee eeeee 15.00 to 18.00 | 16.00 to 18.00 
LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bbis., per bbl... 1. cece cece eee erence eee eees 3.80 1.75 
Finishing, 300 lb. bbis., per Dbl... ccc ccc ct ee cece ence tevens 19.50 |  ...... 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton..... oe Seduced sled es ae eo etesnce aaah Abed hie 4 20.00 
LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1X6... . cece ccc cece ener cece nenees 80.00 95.00 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain).........cceeeececceees 130.00 135.00 
Douglas fir; 626 60 125125 6c ies ee eee ea ae ees 68s Sas 80.00 77.00 
Oak, quartered, 1in., F. A. SS... ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc e cee neesoeese 325.00 370.00 
Oak, plain. 1 in. FA See he teats 225.00 260.00 
Oak flooring, qiartered; WHILE... v.6:6k a oes wa as see's wee alee ewe ees 220.00 370 .00 
Maple, 118i, FAs Os 68:5 wa vers 566 eh ieee teak Oe ae ears 180.00 185.00 
Maple flooring, ## clear......... gard eaasiare Picituteaieeatea ans iicaitamaser 175.00 225.00 
Mahogany, 1-in., FiA. Se oes ken sian ieee taeetaas saws eeeeni| . sects 400. 
Spree UO ithe a ssc ork ash ae hk ke AS Le Ee A wee eae ELAS 85.00 80 to 140 
VOTEES, Witkse Fs As Oooo ie ese eS SU CONG ORs BA eee eS 150.00 150.00 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd., per sq. yd........0005 eR hee aeatere e bse teks re 0.40 es 
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30 Years’ Leadership— 
Still the world’s standard 


FTER 30. years’ leadership, 

“85% Magnesia” Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings are still the world’s 
standard. 


In the last 30 years the advances in 
steam practice have included an in- 
crease in steam pressure from 100- 
150 lbs. to over 300 lbs., plus a high 
degree of superheat ; huge turbines of 
30,000 H. P. or more, are replacing 
simple or compound engines; me- 
chanical stokers have taken the place 
of hand firing; most exact supervi- 
sion instead of rule o’ thumb; and 
the chief engineer is a scientist in- 
stead of a mechanic. 


Yet, in all this advance, “85% 
Magnesia” Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
have held their own as the best, be- 
cause the most efficient and practical 
heat-insulation. In many plants, all 
over the country, can be found “85% 
Magnesia” Pipe and Boiler Coverings 
that have been in service for most of 


The Rest of the Story 

Send for treatise, “Defend Your Steam,"”’ which 
describes the triumphs, the fields and uses of 
“85% Magnesia.” Write us also for the 
Standard Specification for the scientific use of 
“85% Magnesia,’ compiled by the Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research of Pittsburgh 
University. 





these thirty years, and are good for 
equally as many more. 


While higher steam pressures and 
temperatures have rendered many old 
types of coverings obsolete, “85% 
Magnesia” Pipe and Boiler Covering 
is just as efficient at the very highest 
modern temperatures. 


That it does not deteriorate with 
use was recently convincingly shown 
at the plant of a large Cincinnati 
manufacturer. A salesman of an- 
other kind of covering had declared 
that the “85% Magnesia” covering 
had been so long in use in that plant 
that it must have deteriorated. But 
the executives met his knock with 
instant proof to the contrary. A sec- 
tion of “85% Magnesia” Pipe Cover- 
ing which had been on for fourteen 
years was removed and was subjected 
to the most searching tests, without 


the slightest sign of deterioration be- , 


ing discovered. 
“Proof is better than assertion.” 


Where to Get “85% Magnesia” 


“85% Magnesia” products manufactured by the 
member companies here named, are guaran- 
teed to contain not less than 85% of the finest 
quality of basic Carbonate of Magnesia firmly 
bound with mineral fibre. Over 30 years of 
experience have shown this proportion to give 
maximum heat-saving value and durability. 
The Specification issued by the Association is 
based upon this standard. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


721 Bulletin Building 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


tive Committee, Wm. A. Macan, Chairman; George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati, one; % R. Swift, The 
Executiv esia Mf Mattison, Jr. 


Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Penna.; Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Penna. 


Magnesia 


g. Co., Valley Forge, Penna. : 


Copyright, 1920, by the M. A. of A. Permission to reprint by application. 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Continued 











Cast iron: . 
GO irnand heavier oy 66s seed noes ta wee cae wie Bee ea aes 
free eee er re err ee ee ree eer eee re eee 


(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe) __ 
(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing card; 
freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 lbs., are 27c. An additional 
5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing interests over those 
listed below.) : 
F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
Butt Weld 
Wrought: 
Steel: 
Black, % to 3in........ 47 to 54 3 
Galv., %to3in........ 20% to 414% 10. 


Iron: 
Black, % to 1M4in...... 3414 11 
Galv., %to1lMin...... +25 to18%% +39. 
Lap Weld 


Steel: 
Black, 2% to6in....... 50 % 41.1 
Galv.. 2% to6in... 1... 374% 


ron: 
Black, 24 to Gin....... 30% 18. 
Galv., 244 to6in....... 17 14%, 


PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton...........0.0cccecccees 


Finishing plastet occ sco 048 x6 bee rekon by Mh ow EEK Ee eee : 


Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton............. ccc eae cecccccees 


RADIATION 
Discount from list on standard heights. ............... 00 ccc ceeee 


REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel from mill... 2... 0.0... ce cc ccc reece eee 
Medium steel from mill... 0... 0... ccc ce ere eee eee c een eeeaes 


ROOFING MATERIAL 
Tarred felt paper: 


No. 1—25 lbs. to 100 sq. ft., perton... 0... 0. ce eee eee 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton 1.0.0... 0... cece ee eee Pees 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., perton....... cee eee eee eee 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton... 0.0.0.0... . cee cece eee ees 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 214 in. corrugation, over flat 

shéets;~ per 1001085: vesa6e Shes Sea da wee oR SENG eae 


SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand... 1... ... ccc cece ccc ceceee 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand. .............e0e0ee- 


SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. Cars 
Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: 
Best: Bangor. ones oo ooo ok eak de eeresne $7.75 to $9.00 
ao i paneer Ribbons. 4 4.451.o bh eee Mees 6.75to 7.00 


No. 1 Chapman............0..ccccccecees 6.25to 7.25 
Vermont: 

No. 1 Sea Green... ... ccc ccc cece eee 4.25 to 

Unfading Green... ..... 0... cc ccc ee ete 9. 

Red 2 


Maine: 
Brownsville, U'f'g Black, No. 1............ 12.00 
Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll... 2... cc eee ee ee 0.92 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll................006. 1.22 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib... 20... cece eee eee eee 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., perlb.......... ccc ee cee tetas 
ADGIOS 316 GAN cis bts nrveta od eaew ee A i wR A Se a CR 
LCOS BT LCOS oo igo seb o is 5 Decne W Gk WR Aol aa oak. OG Lee OW aN EY ws 


STU! 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed)... . 0... c cc ccc cc cee cece cece cere 


STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft............. 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft........ 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft............. 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft......... 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand sq. ft. 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thousand 


“ep opesenaneneeeeeseeereevereeeseaeeteesseoereneseeoaseeevreoseeosetre eee aves 


H ight sh diina bose hee d f 

eavy weight shea » per thousand sq. [t........ cece eee, 

Medium weight sheathing Beard. per thousand sq. ft.............. 

Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board are in 
rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 {t. wide (100 sq. ft.). 


WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand............ 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 per 
thousand ft. for crating. 





New York 


eeaeeen 


eeeave 
eoeaeneoe 
oenaeae 
eer senes 


45.00 


Chicago 


eeereneve 
eoeeeves 
@evneve 
ereeene 


eeevae 


eeoevees 


eeseeoe 


SS SS ASHE 
88 88 88888 


an 
aoe 


50.00 









Birmingham 


Sets 34 to 41 
rrrean 3'4 to 28 


Scud atts 161% to 2114 
aoe iets 3'9 











eeeneeo fF | eeseeee JF jj eeemee@ 





18.50 to 20.00 
19.50 to 21.00 





eeseene jf  j®#e8 @®#e#e Ff = eee @ @e@ 
@oeeeee fF | seen 86 
eeeoeeeu i § ee eee8@ 


.06 to .0675 
Sipeararees .06 to .0685 





eeeeee fF e888 @ ee fF jj ®#e8 88 


errr ‘ 53.00 
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CHURCH AT GRASMERE 


The English Parish Church 


By ALBERT C. PHELPs, College of Architecture, Cornell University 


OTWITHSTANDING the merits of the 
English cathedral and monastic architecture, 

the parish church is England's finest and 

most characteristic contribution to medieval art. 
Fortunately she possesses a vast multitude of par- 
ish churches that reflect the manners, customs and 
aspirations of medieval Christians and that have 
been changed’ far less by modern alterations and 
restorations than the more monumental buildings. 
There are three chief influences seen in the plan- 
ning of early medieval churches in England. The 
early British Church of the Roman occupation had 
fled in great part to Ireland as the Saxons overran 
England. Christianity was brought back to Eng- 
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land in the 6th century by Irish missionaries who 
proselytized every county except, perhaps, Kent. 
Then Augustine and his followers came, settling 
at Canterbury, bringing Christianity directly from 
Kome. And in the later Saxon times Norman in- 
uence brought in the traditions of the monastic 
architecture of Western Europe. 

So there can be traced in the early churches 
three elements: first, the tradition of the oblong 
chamber of the ancient Irish type; second, the Ro- 
man basilican type of Imperial Christianity; and 
third, the cross plan of the later monastic develop- 
ment grafted upon both of the earlier types. 

Bradford-on-Avon in Wiltshire is one of the 
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CHURCH AT COCKINGTON, ENGLAND 


finest examples of the Celtic type, with a high nar- 
row nave and narrow square-ended sanctuary. 
Porches projected on one or both sides and some- 
times at the west end, and a strong square west- 
ern tower was not unusual. This was evidently a 
stronghold to insure safety from foray, just as 
the Irish circular towers were. 

The basilican church may have existed in Eng- 
land during the Koman occupation, as apparently 
revealed in the plan of a church at Silchester. 
However, the basilican type with its semicircular 
apse was certainly introduced by Augustine, and 
the plan of St. Pancras at Canterbury is a simple 
form of this type. 

The monastic influence is seen 
shaped plan with the central tower. 

Western towers were often added to churches 
originally provided with central ones that were 
removed on account of decay or that 
had tumbled down. The tradition of the 
single tower at the west end, however, 
seems to be earlier than that of the 
central tower. 

English churches reveal a tendency to 
adhere to the square east end of the 
Celtic tradition in both large and small 
structures and display great ingenuity in 
introducing necessary or desirable fea- 
tures as conditions changed. Transepts, 
a western tower, one or more side aisles, 
guild and chantry chapels were added 
without interrupting the service, till the 
original plan is frequently hardly to be 
determined. This gradual transforma- 
tion, reflecting directly and clearly the 
prevailing customs and architectural 
fashions of the times, makes thousands 


in the cross- 


of English parish churches most intensely 
interesting as human documents. 

Parish churches, especially those of 
country districts, were centers not only 
of religious devotions, but of community 
life in its various aspects. They served 
the purposes now cared for by the club- 
house and the church institute, and were 
looked upon with pride and affection by 
ail classes of the community. 

The medizval English parish church 
was a peculiarly democratic institution. 
The parish and consequently the parish 
church was entirely independent of the 
power or authority of the lord of the 
manor or of any state officials. If the 
lord’s steward held court in the nave of 
the church or if the court rolls were 
stored there, it was only by permission of 
the parish. The parish was organized for church 
purposes, subject only-to the church authority. 
Within its area every resident was a parishioner, 
and the wardens were their chosen representatives, 
elected by the whole people of both sexes. not by 
the parson, nor by any select vestry, still less by the 
squire. | | 

The contrast between a manor court and a parish 
meeting is set forth in numerous extant records. 
Manor court rolls show the condition of the com- 
munity as divided into sharply defined classes: the 
lord of the soil and his tenants, the tenants them- 
selves into bond and free, and the villeins again, 
according to the size of their holdings. On the 
contrary, all such distinctions vanished when the 
parishioners assembled in the church to pass the 
wardens’ accounts, to elect their successors, to lis- 
ten to the annual roll of gifts and bequests, or to 
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learn the details of the collections made by the 
young men and women, by the wives and the hus- 
bandmen, or of the profits of the church ales, the 
plays or the games. In the eyes of the church all 
were on an equal footing at the parish meeting, 
as they were when they knelt before the altar— 
lord, tenant, villein or serf. 

In the later pre-Reformation days the church- 
house became a usual adjunct of the parish church 
and served for church ales and similar entertain- 
ments, but through much of Elizabeth’s reign the 
parish churches continued to serve for a variety of 
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uses that seem curious 
and inappropriate at 
the present time. Prom- 
inent among those that 
were difficult to eradi- 
cate were the mystery 
plays which continued 
to be occasionally acted 
in the churches to the 
very end of the six- 
teenth century. 

In the large parishes 
the holding of fairs or 
the sale of merchandise 
within or around the 
churchyards — occasion- 
ally encroached upon 
the porches or other parts of the actual church 
building; but such proceedings were always re- 
garded as illicit and duly prohibited by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. 

Dancing undoubtedly took place in the naves of 
certain churches at festival seasons; the wardens’ 
accounts of St. Edmund’s, Salisbury, testify to the 
children dancing around a may-pole in the fifteenth 
century. 

Within the village church, under the tower or at 





CHURCH AT GOWER, WALES 


the west end, it was usual to find a plough. This 
was kept there ready for use on Plough Monday, 
the Monday after the Epiphany, which was the sea- 
son when ploughing and other rustic toil began. 
In olden:days the church made this the occa- 
sion for blessing the tilling of the fields, the plough 
being solemnly blessed before the procession 
started. In many country parishes the laborers 
maintained a Plough Light burning before the 
patron saint. 


In troubled times, or when fires occurred, the 





CHURCH OF ST. JOHN IN THE WILDERNESS, 
ERMOUTH 


parishioners were al- 
lowed to store wool or 
grain, or chests con- 
taining valuables, or 
household goods inside 
the church, paying for 
the privilege to the 
wardens’ common fund. 

Deeds, too, that had 
no concern with church 
lands, but that related 
to leases or transfers 
within the parish, were 
not infrequently per- 
mitted to be placed in 
the parish chest for 
safe keeping. Such 
covenants were often signed in the church porch, 
and, if they related to the church building or to the 
parish generally, on the very altar itself. 

If a dead body was found in the parish, or if a 
parishioner died a violent or mysterious death, the 
corpse was placed in the church porch and there 
the coroner held his inquest. 

These are but a few of the almost numberless 
uses for which the old parish churches of medieval 
England served without any thought of irreverence. 
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It is true that the church was strongly safe- 
guarded from anything savoring of actual profan- 
ity or violence by heavy penalties and penances im- 
posed by the ecclesiastical authorities not only upon 
the delinquents themselves, but in a certain general 
way upon the parish at large.. 





VIEW ACROSS CHANCEL, PARISH CHURCH 
AT CIRENCESTER 


For in such cases the church was placed under 
an interdict, and the priest dared not exercise 
any of the religious ministrations until it had 
been purified, by the process of formal “reconcilia- 
tion,” at the hands of the bishop or his representa- 


tive, the expense being borne by the whole parish. 

“Nor should it be forgotten,’ says Dr. J. Charles 
Cox in his book on The English Parish Church, 
“that in the fierce days when limbs were lopped 
and lives taken for comparatively trivial offenses 
by a cruelly severe state, the church, on the contrary, 
bore perpetual witness to the spirit of mercy by in- 
sisting on all her consecrated churches and church- 
yards being regarded as safe sanctuaries, under 
strictly defined limits, for all wrongdoers. There 
was probably not a single parish church in the 
length and breadth of England that had not ex- 
ercised, at some time or other, its privilege of 
sheltering a fugitive, and eventually substituting 
banishment from the realm for loss of life or limb.” 


The affection of the townfolk of England for 
their parish churches, so far as boroughs were con- 
cerned, usually centered in a particular municipal 
church. Within its walls not only were mayors, 
bailiffs and other officials elected, but the actual 
assemblies for the making and carrying out of by- 
laws were constantly held. 


The old civic buildings of England were very 
few in number, and of a meager character where 
they did exist. Such splendid old municipal build- 
ings as are found in practically all the cities of 
Belgium, and less frequently in Italy and France, 
were unknown in medieval England. 
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The National Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards 
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CTIVE interest in the National Board of 
Jurisdictional Awards, so far as the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects is concerned, 

came about through the war. We realized imme- 
diately that the building industry, and we considered 
ourselves a part of the building industry, was not 
getting ahead very fast and was not given the 
recognition that we thought was its due. We felt 
that this lagging behind was presumab‘y due to the 
lack of organization. We could not effect a build- 
ing organization in a day, or in a year, and so 
instead of attempting to do anything of that sort 
immediately we decided to see what could be done 
to eliminate the most of the troubles that beset 
us in our daily practice. 

Jurisdictional disputes and strikes seemed to do 
more harm, or so the general public thought, than 
almost any other phase of the business. In order to 
see what could be done to remedy matters, the 
American Institute of Architects appointed a com- 
mittee to appear before the Building Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor to 
state that they were interested in this, and to ask 
whether there was any way in which they could 
help solve the problem. 

Officials of the Building Trades Department re- 
plied that they had realized the gravity of the situa- 
tion some three or four months ago, and had bor- 
rowed from the Department of Labor a man who 
had been asked to bring in a report showing 
whether anything could be done to help. 

This man was John B. Lennon. Mr. Lennon 1s 
not a building trades man, but he has been connected 
for the past eight years of his life with the labor 
unions and with the Department of T.abor since it 
has been organized. \Ve told the labor officials that 
as long as they were taking such steps to bring 
about a reform we did not have a word to say. We 
stated that if we could in any way be of assistance, 
we stood ready. 

The answer was that we could. and representa- 
tives of the Institute of Architects were notified to 
appear before them; they had their executive coun- 
cil meeting in Boston, I think, in February of last 
vear. At that time there was a big New York strike 
on. and so a few of the members of the Executive 
Council and a few of the local labor leaders of 


*Address given before the Building Contractors’ Division of the 
National Conference on Construction of the A. Gi. 
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Boston got together and we outlined to them what 
we had in mind, which was simply an elimination of 
the sirikes. 

At that time we had no definite program, but 
said simply that we thought the war had introduced 
a vreat deal of harm into the industry. We cited 
cases such as arose in St. Louis where there were 
iwo large buildings on which there was a great deal 
of trouble, a great deal of time lost by the men, and 
consequently a great many delays caused by strikes, 
seventy-five per cent of which were jurisdictional 
strikes. The situation had so affected the men who 
had financed these buildings that they said they 
never again would invest in building, but would 1n- 
vest their money in other ways. 

We expressed our belief that a great deal of 
good could be done by eliminating jurisdictional 
disputes and that we were absolutely disinterested. 
They replied that they were greatly surprised at 
our coming before them, and said, “You have come 
at least ten years before we expected you to.” 
\When the Boston meeting was adjourned we went 
to New York and there met not only the groups of 
the Executive Council, but also the presidents of 
all or nearly all of the industrial unions. The re- 
sult was that each president pledged himself to 
support any plan that would be equitable and that 
would be submitted to a joint committee. 

They asked us to call for a joint conference, and 
we suggested that labor should be represented; 
that employers of labor should be represented; 
that engineers or officers of building operations 
should be represented, and that architects came: in 
the same category. They accepted that suggestion. 

The first meeting after that was held in Cleve- 
land, at which time we had representatives of the 
A. G. C., the National Association of Builders Ex- 
changes, the New York Builders Exchange Asso- 
ciation, and the National Association of Building 
Trades Emplovers. We were told that the last- 
named organization had not as yet been created, 
but that it would be created within a few months. 
We took the position that there should be a repre- 
sentative of that association added to the Board on 
the theory that the representation of employers 
should be as wide as possible. 

At the Cleveland conference a plan was formu- 
lated which was submitted to the organizations rep- 
resented and was approved by all of them. A sec- 
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ond meeting was held at Indianapolis, at which time 
advantage was taken of the various suggestions that 
had been made, and the plan was finally approved 
by the conference. The organizations represented 
at the conferences were then asked to approve form- 
ally of the proposed Board of Awards. The plan 
provided that there should be three representatives 
of labor, three representatives of employers, and 
representatives of architects and engineers who in 
a measure stand between the employers and em- 
ployees. 

That plan was submitted to the organizations. 
It was considered and approved in writing by the 
American Institute of Architects in its convention 
in Nashville last April; it was approved by En- 
gineering Council, by the Associated General Con- 
tractors, and by the American Federation of Labor 
at its I919 convention in Atlantic City. It was not 
approved by the National Association of Building 
Trades Employers, nor by the National Association 
of Builders Exchanges, although their representa- 
tives were with us from start to finish in the work 
of drafting the plan. I have never yet heard why 
they have not given their approval. When the call 
was sent out for the Board of Awards to meet in 
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Washington November last, we found that they 
had not yet approved, so we called their attention to 
the fact that they were not members. 

Matters have dragged along since that time, and 
the members of the Board have asked that two addi- 
tional members from the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America be appointed. I understand 
that the other two organizations are desirous of 
considering the matter again, as a request was made 
that the call for the next meeting of the Board be 
delayed. I thought that if they were reconsidering 
I would not call a meeting of the Board, provided 
we heard from them definitely one way or the other 
by the first of March. I understand that no definite 
decision was reached at the conference held yes- 
terday between representatives of the Association 
of Building Trades Employers, the Association of 
Builders Exchanges, and the A. G. C., as to the 
first two organizations’ participation in the future 
work of the Board. 

The future of the National Board of Jurisdic- 
tional Awards is of course hard to predict, but I 
feel that it offers great possibilities for good in the 
building industry. Many matters of importance 
await its consideration, and we hope to begin con- 
structive work shortly. 





On Monastic Art 


‘6 ONASTIC art considered as a whole had 

M a religious intention. It was to no self- 

ish end that the monks practiced art, 

for they had all taken the vow of poverty—it was 

for the sake of embellishing everything which 

served in the community, church, cloister, library, 
hymn, prayer.” 

From the foregoing words Professor Maurice 
De Wulf developed this theme, ““The Monks as 
Artists,” in the closing lecture of his recent Lowell 
Institute course on “Monastic Life in the Heart 
of the Middle Ages.” 

Though the most ancient manifestations of ar- 
tistic life in the cloisters appear, as Professor De 
Wulf had pointed out, in the transcription of manu- 
scripts, in miniature painting and illumination, 
from the eleventh century architecture attracted 
the monks—Romanesque architecture, which was a 
great artistic innovation, and which formed a new 
standard of beauty. 

“It was a form,” the lecturer said, ‘‘or a collec- 
tion of forms, which were quite new, in which the 
rational and logical character of the church and 
its functions shines forth with great clearness. For 
the first time was seen two towers serving as a 


frame for fagade, large doorways, choirs with their 
surrounding ambulatories and radiating chapels, 
high walls ornamented within, a cruciform ground 
plan, and, above all, a barrel vault in stone, in- 
stead of wooden vaults of ceilings. These new 
forms appeared at about the same time in five or 
six parts of France corresponding with the feudal 
frontiers of the eleventh century. While we can- 
not say that the Benedictine monks were the in- 
ventors of the Romanesque, it is an incontestable 
fact that they were its most zealous propagators.” 
But the Benedictines did not adopt a uniform 
Romanesque style. They took over and developed 
the architecture of the region wherein they hap- 
pened to be. Even now France has many of their 
abbatial churches. And it was worth noting that 
the Romanesque style seemed very appropriate to 
the monastic life. Barrel-vaults being lower than 
pointed vaults were more conducive to contempla- 
tion; round arched windows transmitted but a quiet. 
sifted light, suitable for prayer and meditation. 
Fresco, sculpture and stained glass were called 
to the service of architecture. From the end of 
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Modernizing Church Design 


the leading editorial in a recent issue of our 

conservative contemporary, The -irchitects' 
Journal of London, a sharp criticism of existing 
standards of church design in England and the sug- 
gestion of changes that will undoubtedly be stoutly 
criticized by the clergy and a number of the archi- 
tectural laity. This editorial will be read with 
nuxed feelings. One will wonder if the cause for 
the plaintive cry of church men who deplore the 
constantly diminishing attendance may not perhaps 
be due to the very conditions that are set forth in 
this editorial. And one may also doubt if methods 
of church designing and planning as are suggested, 
would accomplish the popularization of religious 
services. 


Further, many will claim that thus ruthlessly to 
ignore lony venerated traditions of church archi- 
tecture would be to strike at the very root of re- 
ligious belief, that thus to modernize the forms of 
religious observance would so weaken the influence 
of religious teaching as to lessen its power for good. 


Many very important matters are involved, and 
as the editorial referred to so bluntly discusses 
these things, it is regarded as of sufficient interest 
to print in full. It states :— 


[ is with a feeling of astonishment that we read 


o (pees NG from such church papers as come our 
way, and from passing references in the secular 
press, it would appear that the clergy of all denomi- 
nations are deeply concerned at a falling away, on 
the part of the general public, from attendance 
at Divine worship, for picture-house and music- 
hall, however, do not show, so far as we are aware, 
any parallel loss of support. 


Now to what degree the churches can hope, or 
even desire, to rival these cheerfully pagan institu- 
tions in popularity is a theme outside the range of 
an architect; it calls for the wisdom of an arch- 
angel rather, or, at least, of an archdeacon; but an 
architect may be forgiven for wondering whether, 
if such rivalry can be supposed to exist, the churches 
do not avoidably handicap themselves in the race, 
and whether architects may not be in some measure 
to blame as accessories before the fact. 


Not overlooking for one moment the very dif- 
ferent motive which does or should prompt attend- 
ance at these diverse places of assembly, let us 
consider, for example, a modern music-hall, for it 
will be understood that the architect’s business is 
not with shibboleths but with more material issues. 
The music-hall is well lighted, and attention is paid 


to heating and ventilation without draught. Every 
sitting commands a full and unobstructed view of 
whatever is going on, and each sitter has a separate 
and comfortably upholstered seat. Cloak-rooms 
and lavatories, in the extended modern meaning of 
the term, are commodiously to hand. The music 
is the work of trained executants and those who 
say or sing have necessarily been at the pains to 
learn how to make themselves heard and under- 
stood, and how to.make their points with certainty 
and precision. Mutatis mutandis, the same obser- 
vations apply to the picture-house and the visitor 
can spend an hour or two in either, his body at 
ease and himself, therefore, free to relish what- 
ever of intellectual or other nourishment is put 
before him. 


Contrast the prevailing type of church; the floor 
obstructed by piers: lighting, heating, and ventila- 
tion imperfect, and draughts mightily prevailing; 
for seating either a rock-bound bench or an un- 
stable and inadequate chair; kneeling a difficulty— 
we even know a cathedral in which it is all but 1m- 
possible; no provision for the requirements of body 
or raiment, amateur music insufficiently rehearsed ; 
and last, but not least, the officiant untrained in 
voice articulation or pointed speech. What wonder, 
then, that a public, accustomed to lavish consider- 
ation in such matters elsewhere, votes church-going 
an uninviting business. 

There are many reasons for this state of affairs, 
but the chief is, in the opinion of the present writer, 
a false medizvalism. It is easy to understand that 
when in the nineteenth century the Church of 
England rose in revolt against smug convention- 
ality, and looked back for inspiration to the Middle 
Ages, the medizval type of church was studied 
with enthusiasm and closely imitated; so much so 
that it remains to this day the standard, despite 
the attempts, happy or otherwise, of a handful of 
hardy innovators. But it was forgotten that in old 
times the church fabric was not only the most lov- 
ingly elaborated building in the parish but also the 
most luxurious. An oak bench, though it might 
present a sharp molding to the shoulder blades, 
gave delicious ease to a man used perhaps to sit 
with dogs on a dirty floor and to whom a sound 
roof and glazed windows were the last words in 
solid comfort; while lack of lavatory accommoda- 
tion troubled our ancestors little or not at all. In- 
deed, though mortification of the flesh might be 
undertaken under special direction for special ends, 
discomfort was no part of medizval piety; and the 
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lurking and not uncommon fear that comfort is 
sinful is really rank heathenry. The medieval 
huilder was, above all things, up-to-date and pro- 
gressive, and hastened to adopt improved construc- 
tion methods and novel fittings as they became 
known. The dead hand in art did not exist for 
him. 

In the modern church, then, no less care must be 
bestowed on lighting, heating, and ventilation than 
in any other public building. As for piers, they 
are a clumsy device for reducing roof-spans and 
in these times, when any reasonable span can be 
roofed without difficulty, they have no justification. 
There is no reason but prejudice why the sittings 
should not be, as in other buildings, arm-chair stalls 
with cushioned tie-up seats, the invention, by the 
way, we believe, of the old monks or canons. A 
vacuum cleaner is a simple necessity. Then there 
must be cloak-rooms; no one can pray in a constant 
fuss over hat or umbrella. One or two water- 
closets must be found in some handy place; the 
lack of this elementary provision makes church- 
going impossible or a painful anxiety to many old 
people and invalids; and it may be remarked that, 
by an odd paradox, the knowledge that such things 
are at hand takes away largely the wish to use them. 

As regards kneeling, we admit ourselves beaten ; 
no satisfactory appliance is known to us. It was all 
very well for the saintly Herbert to say “Kneeling 
ne'er spoiled silk stocking”; but the section of the 
race which now affects silk stockings as yet hardly 
shows the knee, while kneeling on any arrangement 
we have come across does play the deuce and all 
with a pair of Sabbath continuations. 

Except in places where they really do sing, a 
choir is, in the writer’s opinion, a nuisance, and 
would best be relegated to a gallery at the west, 
together with the organ, if organ there must be. 
The cost of an organ would often go a long way 
toward providing a little band; and if this were too 
risky, a good gramophone would set the tunes and 
chants far better than an indifferently-played organ, 
and at a comparatively negligible cost. If there were 
no obtrusive choir the need for a long chancel 
would disappear with it; the officiating ministers 
would be placed on a platform, so as to be well 
seen and heard; no pulpit would be wanted. East- 
ward of the clergy there need be a sanctuary only, 
with space enough for communicants, and the Holy 
Table would thus be brought forward, and become. 
as it should be, the visible focus of the building. 
There might be a screen which could be lowered 
in front of the sanctuary for use with a lantern— 


a thing of the highest value, as those who have 
tried it know. ‘Towers and bells, except in special 
cases, are anachronisms; people can find their way 
to other resorts without these reminders; though 
the late Fulham Theatre used, 1f memory serve, 
to boast a ring of tubes; other theatres have not 
found it essential to follow the lead, for which we 
cannot be too thankful. 

There are many other points in relation to ra- 
tional church-planning on which we might touch; 
we may say, however, in conclusion, that if we have 
had in mind chiefly Anglican church buildings it 
is because the revival of church architecture in 
England has been mainly an Anglican movement; 
the Roman Catholics have followed generally the 
same lines; and it is interesting to notice how more 
and more the Nonconformists seem to be inclining 
toward the Anglican model in the design of their 
churches. | 





Duluth Architects Aid Low Cost 


Housing 


To meet a shortage of houses in Duluth that ts 
estimated at three thousand, the Architects’ Asso- 
ciation and the Builders’ Exchange will join forces 
and arrange for extensive construction. The two 
organizations, believing that houses can be built 
more economically than is the practice, have com- 
pleted arrangements for building three houses at 
the lowest possible cost. Each architect has prom- 
ised to submit at least three complete plans and 
specifications for houses costing between $4,500 and 
$6,000. <Any architect who has more than three 
houses which he believes would be satisfactory may 
submit plans for them. Eventually there will be 
fifty or more plans submitted. The Builders’ Ex- 
change will then have these plans figured for ma- 
terial, mill work, by general contractors. In other 
words, more than 100 of the leading Duluth firms 
will submit estimates for this work. The lowest 
estimate is the one that will be used—the same 
plan to be operated in connection with the elec- 
trical, plumbing and heating work. Lowest bids 
for the general contract, plumbing, heating and 
electricity will be shown on the plan in order that 
the prospective builder will know exactly what the 
house will cost before the contract is signed. 

The Exchange will not finance any of these 
houses, but one company has already offered to loan 
several hundred thousand dollars to start this work 
and other real estate and investment companies 
have offered their co-operation. 
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Retarding the Development of 


American Craftsmanship 


HE Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. have 
announced in a circular dated February. 1920, 
their decision to withdraw from direct solicitation 
from architects and contractors of “Contract Busi- 
ness.” Further, that they will not continue to pro- 
vide facilities for the scheduling of builders’ hard- 
ware from architects’ plans and specifications. 
In announcing this radical change of policy, it 
is stated: 


“In earlier years, all builders’ hardware was sold in 

she form of ‘stock goods’ by the manufacturer to the 
dealer, and by the dealer to the contractor or builder. 
If ‘scheduling’ were needed, it was done by the dealer 
or contractor. The styles were few and simple, the 
dealers’ orders on the manufacturer were in case lots, 
and the manufacturer’s product was made in large 
quantities for stock. With the development of ‘con- 
tract business’ these early and sound conditions have 
been greatly modified; the varieties of builders’ hard- 
ware (in articles, designs, metals and finishes) have 
multiplied far beyond the reasonable requirements, with 
the result that the dealer, while carrying staple goods in 
stock, has drifted into the practice of transmitting his 
‘contract’ or schedule orders to the manufacturer for 
execution, instead of maintaining a stock from which 
to execute them himself. But the proper handling of 
contract business can only be done,” the statement says, 
“by experts, preferably located near the building, and 
therefore who can best be provided by the local dis- 
tributor, not by the manufacturer. 
“Unfortunately, the latter has drifted into thr freld, 
and frequently has become a competitor of the dis- 
tributor, even to the extent of usurping his market in 
certain important localities. In our judgment the man- 
ufacturer should now withdraw from this field, and 
leave all of the work of distribution in the hands of the 
dealer, where it properly belongs, thereby resuming his 
proper function as a producer, and enabling him to give 
better service to his customers.” 


Probably the most important incentive to the de- 
velopment of craftsmanship in this country has been 
a policy on the part of manufacturers exactly sim- 
ilar to that this company has abandoned. 

This company’s announced new method sets an 
example, which if followed by manufacturers gen- 
erally, will seriously handicap architects in carry- 
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ing forward in verity of style, the work designed. 
Under such a policy architects must needs take 
what they can get. All original design would be- 
come smothered under a deluge of standardization, 
and by constant repetition would reduce the crafts- 
man's art to the dead level of the commonplace. 
It is therefore improbable that architects will 
quietly rest under such conditions, or willingly 
forego the many artistic advantages attendant on 
the execution of their original designs. 

They undoubtedly will encourage the efforts of 
those manufacturers who co-operate with them, 
and thus give valuable assistance in the develop- 
ment of craftsmanship in this country. 


Gold Medal of Honor of the 
Architectural League 


HROUGH the courtesy of the architects. 

Delano & Aldrich, we are enabled to present 
in this issue a selected lot of reproductions from 
their exhibit at the 1920 exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York. This exhibit was 
awarded the Gold Medal of Honor for Architec- 
ture. As hung on the walls of the Vanderbilt 
Galleries of the Fine Arts Building, Delano & 
Aldrich’s exhibit was an important and attractive 
feature of a most dignified collection of architec- 
ture. It was all completely destroyed by the fire 
that occurred at almost the moment of opening. 


The Gold Medal of Honor was established by 
the Architectural League in 1915 to encourage the 
submission of works of architectural merit. Cwing 
to the war there was no award in 1918 The 
medal has been awarded to a list of distinguished 
architects and its establishment by the League has 
tended to encourage dignified presentations that 
have served to increase the artistic value of these 
exhibitions. 

The Gold Medal of Honor is the only award 
which is made by the Architectural League of New 
York at its exhibitions. While this policy of lim- 
itation adds lustre by its concentrated attention, it 
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is unfortunate that the League has decided upon 
no means of recognizing much work of great merit. 
In the eyes of the judges there are, no doubt, many 
exhibits which are ‘of such high degree of excel- 
lence as to be entitled to honorable mention. 


Service As a Contributing Factor 
to High Costs 


HERE are certain definite increases mm our 

material prices and wage scales as compared 
with those of before the war, but these are not the 
pith of the situation. It is in the indefinite expenses 
which originate in the degradation of the ideal of 
service that the interference with progress and 
prosperity may be found. 

If a manufactory should fail to support the 
quality of its output as a matter of the first impor- 
tance, if it delivered imperfect material feeling safe 
in the assurance that because of the emergency of 
the need there must be acceptance—if not dumb, at 
least acceptance—and the profit forthcoming; it 
would do harm and injustice to that factory’s char- 
acter, to the materials with which it worked and 
to the prosperity of the nation. But progressive 
manufacturers know they must develop, and build, 
and work in a serious, two-fisted way. 

When a factory employe, or a worker in the 


builuing trades so far demeans himself as to loat 
on the job or to carelessly turn out work which he 
knows is not the best he could do, his doing so 
penalizes the capital which pays him and he also 
degrades the standard of service which makes for 
his character, and just so far (and much farther 
by influence) does he depreciate the quality of 
activity in his trade and in the nation. The loss ts 
indefinite and vague, but, in its effect, cumulative. 

The old men can remember days when workmen 
were paid once a year and then not often in money 
but in credit. Labor was not organized into a dic- 
tating force, it was a ‘“‘down-trodden”’ labor so far 
as wages were concerned. But its menial position 
was dignified by a certain quality of loyalty and 
workmanship which unfortunately seems less uni- 
versal to-day. There is now no need to pay men 
in notes instead of cash. They are not left to suffer 
a depreciated currency as are teachers, clerks and 
college professors. But every employer of labor 
knows how often errors are made which are due 
solely to a lack of proper service. He knows it to 
be an indefinite loss which he must bear. that the 
errors must be corrected at his exnense and not 
passed on to the consumer. With the wisdom of 
experience or of training, he knows that the emer- 
gency of the demand will never permit the deliver- 
ing of poor material. It is full time that the worker 
accepted a share in the responsibility. 
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On Monastic Art 


(Continued from page 430) 


the eleventh century the bare pillars became full of 
life, their captials were covered with a flowering 
of stone, the portals were peopled with statues, 
though there was something rude and ingenuous 
in the most antique figures. The abbots, who 
were building churches, put all the wealth of the 
abbeys at the disposition of sculptors who traveled 
from studio to studio, allowing their own models 
to be used and in turn deriving inspiration by the 
work of others. 

Following sculpture came painting. To this day, 
in the abbatial church of St. Savin, near Poitiers, 
one may find for his admiration, the speaker said, 
some extraordinary mural specimens, little known 
to tourists. Fashioned in the eleventh century— 
the most ancient in date—they prove that the 
monks had discovered processes of art that had been 
lost, and these the Italians were to bring to per- 
fection. These great compositions successfully 
concealed the cold nakedness of the stone, and 
vaults and walls were vivified. 


About the middle of the twelfth century the 
monks also learned how to paint on glass and they 
at once conceived the idea of putting it in the win- 
dows of their sanctuaries. ‘From this point of 
view, the reconstruction of the Abbey of St. Denys 
near Paris marks an epoch,’ the speaker said. 
“The Abbot Auger called together, for the pur- 
pose of building and ornamenting this magnificent 
-edifice, the most famous architects, sculptors and 
painters, and according to M. Male, “ ‘Gothic archi- 
tecture and the great monumental architecture 
were born at St. Denys.’ ” 


Mention was made of the fact that St. Bernard 
struggled against this sudden wealth of beauty, 
dreaming of more simple artistic formule. The 
church which he built at Clairveaux is almost naked 
in the coldness of the walls, and the Cistercian 
churches erected under St. Bernard’s influence, as 
the speaker said, were characterized by the greatest 
soberness. The Cistercians, as was natural, were 
drawn into the current and they were called upon 
to play a considerable part in a new form of art 


—the Gothic. At the end of the twelfth century 
there arose a wonderful growth of cathedrals in 
France, and extending to England and Spain. The 
White Monks of Citeaux built remarkable Gothic 
monasteries, and in swarming over Europe they 
carried their new form of art with them. In Eng- 
land the Cistercian Abbeys of Fountains, Kirkstall 
and Furness must, to judge by their ruins, have 
been among the fairest jewels of English Gothic 
art, the speaker said. 

For a moment Professor De Wulf considered a 
type of sacred literature, which developed at the 
same time as architecture and sculpture, and which 
he called no less original expression of the artistic 
mentality of the cloisters. It consisted of a number 
of Latin hymns of unquestionable beauty, Latin 
having become more flexible under the influence 
of the studies of grammar and rhetoric. 

Passing to the thirteenth century, which formed 
a new period in monastic art, Professor De Wulf 
remarked that it would require months to set forth 
the influence of the mendicant orders in literature, 
painiing, sculpture and architecture. He admitted 
that their churches and methods of construction 
had been greatly criticized and they themselves 
accused of a betrayal of holy poverty. “The truth 
of the matter is,’ the professor said, “that all the 
Franciscan and Dominican churches of this period 
were built in the most crowded and democratic 
quarters of the cities, and that in them everything 
was sacrificed to the requirements of preaching 
to enormous congregations; they are simple and 
bare and vast, planned so that everything should 
converge upon the pulpit and altar, and show but 
scant regard for the rigid rules which made a great 
cathedral a system. But is this a betrayal of Gothic, 
or is it not rather another art manifesting a new 
type of beauty? Some of these buildings give us 
a thrill, notably the basilica of Assisi which Brother 
Elias built in memory of Francis immediately after 
his death, and which for a century served as a type 
of all mendicant churches. 

“The fact that painting came to fruition under 
the protection of the Franciscans and Dominicans 
is sufficient to immortalize the artistic work of the 
mendicant Orders.” 
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DETAIL OF DOORWAY IN HALL 
GREENWICH HOUSE, BARROW STREET, NEW YORK 
DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 
Part of Exhibit Awarded Gold Medal of Honor, 1920 Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 


Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Beaux-Arts Architects’ Pageant 


The Society of Beaux-Arts Architects has staged “A 
Pageant of Ancient France” at the Hotel Astor in New 
York. It was, it is claimed, the most beautiful and success- 
ful from every point of view of any previously held. 

Lloyd Warren was the chairman, James Monroe Hew- 
lett designed and executed the scenery, and Henry Daven- 
port staged the production, assisted by George S. Chappell 
and Howard Greenley. Their combined efforts were so 
perfectly interwoven that they might have been the result 
of the genius of one man, and fitting into the artistic 
mosaic was the music arranged by Kenneth M. Murchison, 
which began with “Les Pompiers,” sung by the students in 
the Latin Quarter of Paris for the last 100 years. 


Awards in Brick Design Competition 


A competition arranged by the Chicago Brick Exchange 
and announced in a previous issue has just been decided. 
The object of the competition was to produce a design 
which when built will result in a worthy display of Dear- 
born brick. 

Dearborn brick is a new type of Chicago common brick 
just developed, a brick with great artistic possibilities, and 
of remarkable hardness and durability. 

The first prize, $150, was won by Fred M. Hodgdon, 
of Coolidge & Hodgdon, 134 South La Salle Street. The 
second prize, $100, was won by George Loyd Barnum, 4846 
Hutchinson Street. The third prize, $50, was won by 
Willard G. Searles, Rapinia, III. 

The judges were: Charles S. Frost, Emery B. Jackson, 
I. K. Pond and Howard Shaw. 


Independent Art Exhibit 


The cubists, the futurists, and all the other ultra-mod- 
ernists in art are liberally represented in the fourth 
annual exhibition of the Society of Independent Artists 
now in progress on the roof garden of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. All may contribute without the fear 
of approval by jury or without the stimulation of a prize, 
provided they have the necessary $10 fee. 

The result is that everyone is on a par and the public 
is left to judge of the merits of the works placed on 
view. Even the Red Men have broken into this display 
of art, and the work done by the young Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona forms one of the most interesting 
entries of the exhibition. 

It was estimated that there were 3000 visitors at the 
opening of the exhibition. 

In the foreword to the catalog is the statement that the 
exhibits of the society have consisted of works of artists 
who believe that there should be a great annual showing 
of art in which every tendency can be represented, and 
that no attempt has been or can be made to keep out 


exhibits considered bad by one person or by many persons. 
All artists shall have an equal opportunity. 

The result is that a visitor to the exhibit finds the en- 
tries listed alphabetically, and he has to make the round 
of the galleries in search of what he may consider worth 
while. Each exhibitor is entitled by his fee of $10 to have 
two pictures included in the exhibition, and nearly 600 
are represented in the present collection. 


American-Made Tapestries 


Though there is a movement on foot to make tapestry 
weaving a part of the re-educational work among soldiers, 
women are the best masters in the art of restoring and 
preserving old tapestries, says Arts and Decoration. 

Americans have heretofore been dependent on other 
countries for their tapestries, but the American home- 
maker and art patron alike are beginning, with patriotic 
fervor, to aspire and reach out for the product in this as 
in the other fine and industrial arts. 

From Fifth Avenue, where the finest examples of ancient 
tapestries are exhibited, in the Metropolitan Museum, and 
in the shaps of famous importers, to the Kleiser-Edge- 
water Looms, where some of the finest American tapes- 
tries are made, is perhaps less than an hour’s journey, 
while the Herter Looms, located within the busiest dis- 
trict of New York City, continue to create and supply the 
demands made upon them by decorators, architects and 
art patrons. 

A visit to any of these looms is of untold interest. Here 
we do not find the throb and haste of the power-propelled 
factory. Each studio, in turn, seems more like a great, 
quiet school, where tasks are being accomplished in peace- 
ful silence. One is impressed with the seriousness and 
earnestness with which the work is being accomplished, 
through patient years of apprenticeship, before the stu- 
dent becomes a talented and gifted worker, taught by im- 
ported experts, old in the art. As a reward there are few 
instances to be found in modern work of more perfect 
or exact adaptations of the ancient examples than are 
found right here, but admittedly lacking in charm and 
color which only age has given to the ancient examples 
extant. | 


Duluth Art Association Active 


To educate its members to an appreciation of art as an 
expression of social conditions, individual tastes and of 
convention and tradition, and in its relation to architec- 
ture, sculpture, mural decorations, or such handicraft as 
goldsmith’s work, enameling, pottery, and wood-carving, is 
the aim of the Duluth Art Association. 

As a means to this end there is being given a series of 
valuable exhibits, extending over a period of several 
months. 

The pictures on exhibition are loaned by Duluth people 
from their private collections. Many of the paintings are 
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the work of American artists, a fact which emphasizes 
the fact that the local art association will do its part in 
bringing the works of American artists into prominence. 


The March program called for an exhibition of interior 
decoration schemes, furniture and the sort of work that 
can be done by any person in making his own home more 
attractive. 


In April there will be an exhibition of objects of art 
in the possession of Duluth people which they have pur- 
chased abroad. This will not only be an interesting col- 
lection from the standpoint of the art objects themselves. 
but will be an interesting reflection of the personalities 
of the people making the purchases. 


- The public schools of Duluth will furnish the program 
for May in the form of an exhibition of school work. 


In conjunction with these exhibitions there will also be 
lectures each month which will deal with the practical 
application of art to the home and life of the average 
‘individual. 


Home Loan Banks and Tax Exemp- 
tion to Aid Building 


Senator Calder has introduced in Congress a bill for the 
establishment of a system of home loan banks, something 
similar'in general plan to the Federal Farm Loan Banks. 
This proposal also includes a tax exemption feature. 


Still another bill proposes to make more liquid the assets 
of building loan associations by authorizing them to issue 
bonds secured by deposits of their real estate mortgages. 


The encouraging feature of all these proposals lies in 
the fact that professional builders, real estate men and 
the public are awake as to the situation which exists and 
there are many minds operating in the tremendous task 
which faces the nation in overcoming the acute shortage. 

There is no sign that this shortage can be relieved for 
a long time to come, but it seems certain now that 1920 
will be probably the greatest year in all our history in the 
building trade. 

Anything less than unprecedented activity will fall very 
-far short of meeting even the most imminent and pressing 
of the demands for housing accommodations throughout 
the country. 


Jade 


Jade, though little used by Europeans, is still prized by 
the Chinese and other Asiatics, and is especially notable 
for its extensive use in every continent in prehistoric 
times. Ornaments and utensils of this stone are found 
among the lake dwellers of Switzerland, the ancient peo- 
ples of France, Mexico, Central America, Greece, Egypt 
and Asta Minor. The name has been loosely applied to 
various green stones, but is now recognized as belonging 
to only two species—nephrite, a form of amphibole and 
the more common, and jadeite, a form of pyroxene. Jade 
has been of great interest to archaeologists, as jade ob- 
jects so universally distributed, often far from known 
sources of the material, have seemed to indicate great pre- 
historic migration. The chief present locality of jadeite is 
in Upper Burmah, and here the Chinese obtain material 
for cutting into many forms. Bauer mentions having 
seen a piece of the stone containing less than three cubic 
feet that was valued at $50,000. Nephrite is found chiefly 
in Turkestan, but occurs also in Eastern Siberia, New 
Zealand, Alaska and Silesia. It may be of sombre interest 


to recall that tombs made before the war for the late 
Czar and Czarina of Russia had a canopy of Siberian 
nephrite thirteen feet in height. 


Aspects of Bridge 


Building 


In a letter to the Philadelphia Ledger, Clarence W. 
Brazer, of the State Board of Examiners of Architects, 
and himself a practitioner, discusses the proposed Dela- 
ware River Bridge and its effect upon the whole metro- 
politan district of Philadelphia and a similar area on the 
New Jersey side. 

Such: a great bridge, he states, will rise to a consider- 
able height and with its towers and abutments become a 
landmark visible for many miles. Even in New York, in 
the midst of the highest buildings in the world, the great 
bridges spanning the East River are not in the least over- 
shadowed. An awkward or ungraceful structure would 
be a great blot on the landscape. This bridge is, there- 
fore, an important problem in city planning and archi- 
tecture, as well as of engineering stresses. In important 
civic and esthetic problems in which engineering is in- 
volved there should undoubtedly be an association of a 
town-planning architect with a structural engineer. The 
most successful great bridges have been so designed. Let 
us not forget that the skyscrapers, such as the Woolworth 
Building, which have made America famous, were designed 
by architects who engaged structural engineers to deter- 
mine the stresses and economy of structure required by 
the form determined upon. , 

There have been many conflicting suggestions for the 
location and design of this bridge, and possibly some of 
the best solutions may not have been published. A matter 
of such magnitude so vitally affecting the whole metropoli- 
tan district on both sides of the river should not be de- 
cided without carefully weighing the merits of all sugges- 
tions obtainable. | 

One of the best ways to obtain and consider such plans 
is by an impartial and open competition conducted on a 
well-established and equitable program which would fur- 
nish each competitor with full information as to the re- 
quirements and as to all the terrain within the extremes 
considered available for location. With the plans submitted 
in such a competition weighed by a jury on which are 
both engineers and architects of town-planning experi- 
ence, good judgment and broad vision, the best design 
should be selected. This, he states, would automatically 
determine whether an engineer or an architect should con- 
trol the design. 


Architectural 


City Planning in a Nutshell 


One of the clearest, most comprchensive yet concise 
statements of the essence and value of city planning has 
been set forth in a leaflet prepared by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on City Plan of Pittsburgh. It is as follows: 

Purpose-——The creation and promotion of comprehen- 
sive plans for the development of Pittsburgh. 

Effects—(1) More and better business. (2) Better 
homes and fewer slums. (3) Order, system and economy 
in public works. (4) Protection and extension of homes 
and industries. (5) Stabilization of real estate values. 
(6) A more convenient and practical city. (7) A safer 
and more healthful city. (8) A more attractive city. 

Why Necessary.—Complete plans for a residence or in- 


dustrial plant assure the correctness and relative ad)just- 
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ment of individual rooms or parts of the plant. Similarly, 
comprehensive plans for the city (elastic and not too 
rigid) will make more certain the correctness of detailed 
public works and private development. Such plans will 
eliminate present haphazard growth. Without compre- 
hensive plans no stable order or system can be established 
and desirable social and economic improvement cannot be 
made. . 

Scope.—The city plan to be prepared will include physi- 
cal plans for an adequate street and boulevard system, 
increased and co-ordinated steam, railway and water trans- 
portation with advantageous terminals, necessary play- 
grounds, parks and public buildings, better water supply 
and sewage disposal systems, proper utilization of our 
water fronts, together with studied and definite proposals 
to secure more economical food distribution, increased 
industrial development, satisfactory housing conditions, 
and the conservation and enhancement of property values. 

Program.—To plan wisely it is first of all necessary to 
know what the present city is. All existing plans and 
information must be examined. Present conditions and 
the tendencies of the city’s growth must be ascertained. 
Then will follow the study and development of plans. All 
existing, well planned projects will, it is hoped, be incor- 
porated into the general plans, each item falling into its 
proper subordinate place. Detailed projects will not as a 
rule be initiated by this committee, but good projects 
initiated by others will probably be supported. There will 
therefore be no conflict with the work of the municipal 
or county departments. 


A Plea for a Labor Boatd for New 
York State 


In a message from Governor Smith of New York 
urging an appropriation for the continuing of the gover- 
nor’s labor board, the governor is reported to have urged 
the need of a flexible board of mediation, representing 
employers, employees and the public, serving voluntarily 
and able to act in various parts of the State. 

After reviewing the history of the labor board, created 
as the result of a conference on industrial problems called 
by him in August, 1919, the governor said: 

“During the present disturbed conditions and until our 
people find themselves, I consider it essential to be able 
to continue the work of this board and to utilize for adding 
to its personnel, as special members, from time to time, 
local representatives of the industries involved. For this 
I have asked the mayors of cities to supply me with names 
of citizens willing to act in such capacity. This board 
is by no means a permanent institution. It has been called 
into being to mect an emergency and will be discontinued 
when that emergency has passed. 

“The experience of the board has demonstrated the 
value of dealing with industrial unrest before it ripens 
into a strike. In this way loss of production and wages 
and a general demoralization of the community through a 
strike or lockout are avoided.” 





Insurance Given to Westinghouse 
Emploves 


‘An insurance policy for the sum of $500 will be given 
entirely without cost to every employee of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company who has been 
in the service of the company for a period of six months 


or more, according to a statement made by one of the 


othcials of The plan is retroactive to 


March 1. 

In addition, the employees may increase the value of 
their policies to amounts varying from $1,000 to $2,000, 
depending upon their length of service and continuity of 
savings, by depositing 2 per cent of their wages with the 
company, on which they receive the usual savings bank 
interest. 


After an employee has maintained the required deposits 
for a period of five years he may discontinue or withdraw 
his deposits from the savings fund without in any way 
affecting the value of his insurance policy. 


In order to provide for cases where employees need 
some money and do not wish to disturb their savings and 
thus affect the value of their insurance policy, loans will 
be made by the company to the extent of 9o per cent of 
the amount to the credit of the employee in the savings 
fund. This insurance will affect approximately 50,000 
people. 


the company. 


Artist Rejects $200,000 


Devotion to church art work in New York, to which he 
consecrated himself eleven years ago, has caused Theodore 
E. Tsavalas to turn down an offer of $200,000 to return to 
his native country. Greece, and paint a series of pictures 
for St. John’s Church in Marathon. 

Tsavalas has been painting the great murals and fres- 
coes in the Greek Church of the Holy Trinity on Seventy- 
second Street for eleven years, receiving no salary. Oc- 
casionally the congregation is asked for a contribution for 
the artist, and it is always generous. 


Tsavala vowed to the bishop of the cathedral in 
Sparta, Greece, eleven years ago, that he would never 
return to Greece until he had completed the paintings in 
the New York church. The work was then expected to 
take twelve years. It will take three years more than was 
first estimated. 


Urge Art Board to Judge Buildings 


Cleveland may have a city art commission to pass upon 
the plans for all public monuments and such other struc- 
tures of a public character as pavilions, shelter houses, 
drinking fountains and the like. 


Under the plan, which already has the approval of the 
city plan commission and the Cleveland Engineering So- 
ciety, the commission would be composed of five mem- 
bers, the director of the art museum, a painter designer, 
an architect, an engineer and a sculptor. 


The commission would be provided for in an amend- 
ment to the building code, restraining the butlding com- 
missioner from granting permits until the plans had been 
approved from an artistic standpoint. 


Midget Furniture for Museums 


The home furnishings of Mrs. Lavina W. Magri (Mrs. 
Tom Thumb), who died recently, will be placed in mu- 
seums by the terms of her will which has been filed here. 
Her collection is said to include the smallest practical fur- 
niture in use. Two miniature sewing machines and a 
piano are among the pieces mentioned by the will. Sev- 
eral of the articles were gifts from European royalty 
before whom she performed. The remainder of her prop- 
erty is divided among her husband, ount Magri, also a 
midget, and two nephews. 
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What Do You Think of This? 


Recently the journeyman plumbers of Chicago passed a 
resolution that no members of their organization would be 
permitted to work on any building where the entire drain- 
age system from the building line was not laid with iron 
pipe. It is reported that the master plumbers have not 
agreed to this suggestion, but if the recent successes of 
other unions who have made equally drastic demands are 
indicative as to the probable result, the cost of plumbing 
is going to enhance enormously, and when the scarcity of 
iron pipe is taken into account many buildings will be 
without drainage for months to come. 


How long will it be before contractors, architects and 
owners will unite and insist that they should at least be 
consulted as to how they should spend their own money? 


It would appear to an architect that recent history in 
Chicago would justify the suggestion that the City Council, 
Association of Commerce, Chicago Real Estate Board, 
Chicago Clearing House Association, Building Construc- 
tion Employers’ Association of Chicago, the Illinois So- 
ciety of Architects and all other associations should ad- 
journ and let the Chicago Building Trades Council run 
their affairs. 


When the protest of a business agent of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor has more weight with the City Coun- 
cil of Chicago (as was evidenced in connection with the 
consideration of the Daylight Saving Ordinance) than the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and all other civic 
bodies, as well, the thoughtful citizen may well ask, “What 
are we coming to?” and when architects are compelled to 
design their buildings to comply with the demands of the 
labor unions, and owners are compelled to pay enormous- 
ly enhanced costs not for something that is better, but to 
satisfy the whims of some labor business agent, the ques- 
tion may well be asked, “Why shouldn’t we all turn over 
our affairs to the business agents and thus be relieved of 
all responsibility, except paying the cost without protest?” 


To some extent, no doubt, some of the contractors’ 
associations in their working rules are as guilty of ques- 
tionable practices as those of any labor union. As for ex- 
ample,-the rules of the Cut Stone Association, the sched- 
ule of estimating work by the Steam Fitters and Master 
Plambers’ Association, the rules for estimating marble and 
tile work, sprinkler equipment, etc. The question natur- 
‘ally will be asked, “What can we do about it?” — 

From the Monthly Bulletin of the Illinois Society of Architects. 


Real City Planning 


Where city planning in America has too frequently been 
limited to ambitious projects for the grouping of monu- 
mental public buildings “the city beautiful” rather than 
the city wholesome, it has remained for London to con- 
sider rather than the nobler project of making the city 
‘a better place to live in.” 


It was Sir Martin Conway who presented the idea at a 
meeting of the London Society. He wished, he said, it 
were possible to “knock the Fast End of London flat 
and set it up on end,” to tear down and wipe out the slum 
regions with their narrow tortuous streets and_ alleys, 
and acres upon acres of pitiful two- and three-story habi- 
tations, and replace them with great buildings going up 
in’ the air as far as they could be carried, fitted with 
modern sanitary comforts, and surrounded with wide 
streets and open park spaces that would be available when 


the teeming population of the East End lived in the air 
instead of burrowing in the mews and byways as now. 
He ridiculed the idea of skyscrapers on narrow present- 
day streets as merely multiplying the problems of traffic, 
whereas his plan to replace the slum population in the 
air with wide streets and parks would afford room and 
breathing space in the heart of the city itself. 


Questions of cost were, of course, obtruded and were 
answered with the theory that the city should be empow- 
ered to assume ownership of the air above the present 
building height restrictions. It would then be in position 
to grant permits to skyscrapers at a stipulated rate and 
the revenue from the air would provide funds for the 
demolition of the present slums and the acquisition of 
property for wider streets and park purposes. The re- 
markable feature is that the project was soberly received 
and seriously considered by the conservative London 
audience which a few years ago would have been the first 
to ridicule any proposal of introducing any kind of sky- 
scraper into the British metropolis. 


Ruins of an Ancient Pueblo Un- 
covered 


Three years ago Earl H. Morris, representing the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, undertook the excavation 
of an ancient Pueblo ruin in Aztec, N. M. The work 
was begun at the public-spirited suggestion and through 
the courtesy of H. D. Abrams, the owner of the property, 
and is being financed from the Archer M. Huntington 
fund for surveying Southwestern United States. Mr. 
Morris’ early finds aroused considerable public interest 
and the “Aztec ruin” became widely known as the first 
American apartment house. 


During the last month the museum party has uncovered 
a new section of the ruin, revealing several rooms filled 
with sand and fallen débris. These rooms were in perfect 
condition, just as left by the last occupants. The ceilings 
were standing and the objects left by the inhabitants were 
scattered about on the floor. Nothing had disturbed them 
except the fine layer of dust sifted over all. One of the 
rooms had been filled to the ceiling and was found to be 
a burial room. Mr. Morris wrote briefly to Dr. Clark 
Wissler, curator of the department of anthropology at the 
American Museum, concerning his most recent findings. 


“In two second-story chambers there was a large ac- 
cumulation of dry refuse.” he says. “One of these yielded 
some excellent specimens of textiles and a body with 
wrappings in a very good state of preservation. Above 
the refuse in the other room there were upon the fallen 
third floor a surprising number of stone implements, sev- 
eral bone tools, some beautifully worked wooden boards, 
seven coiled basket plaques (three well preserved) and a 
digging implement with handle of wood and blade ot 
mountain sheep horn. In the refuse beneath this layer 
we have to date found the remains of five children (three 
with wrappings perfectly preserved), four baskets in ex- 
cellent shape, a wooden dipper, some heads and various 


odds and ends. 


“Threc-fourths of the deposit is still to be gone over. 
The outer covering of the wrapped bodies is particularly 
interesting. ach body was placed upon a rush mat. Then 
the sides were folded inward and one doubled upward. 
The whole was then tied into a long package with cord 
or yucca strips. As yet I have not opened any of the 
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bundles, so do not know what the interiors may contain 
besides the bones. These finds certainly are important. 
They are different from anything we have previously 
uncovered,” 


In contrast to the tiny cliff house of the park, the great 
Pueblo ruin, with’ its 300 square feet of area and its 400 
odd rooms, is wonderfully impressive. The greater part 
of the remains is now uncovered, and visitors may walk 
over the tops of the massive walls, gazing down into the 
many chambers’ Very interesting are these ‘walls—ap- 
proximately three feet thick, and built of dressed sand- 
stone, carried piece by piece by the tireless builders from 
the quarries, of which the nearest lies two and a half 
miles from the ruin. For this prehistoric people had no 
beasts of burden. The cedar logs, from eight to twelve 
inches in diameter, which support the floors and ceilings 
of all the rooms, were also conveyed from a distance, for 
no such trees grow in the vicinity of Aztec, nor are there 
any indications that they have ever grown there. But if 
one follows the course of the Animas River toward its 
source in the mountains he will, after a journey of 100 to 
150 miles, reach an ancient forest where great cedars 
grow. This river passes within a few rods of the ruin. 


It is safe to infer that the ancient builders of the pres- 
ent ruin journeyed to the forests above, cut these huge 
logs and rafted them down the stream. As they lived in 
a stone age and had no tools of metal, these logs were 
worked with stone axes. Their ends are cut smooth and 
square, and one can still see on their surfaces the marks 
of the stone tools. 


Maintenance Men 


. The need of a central organization, composed of every 
interest having to do with buildings, was never more 
urgent than now. At ‘present, any owner completing any 
Structure that requires temporary heat, 
employ hoisting engineers, steam fitters, licensed engi- 
neers as well as firemen, three shifts, paying oyertime for 


night work, | Saturday afternoons and Sundays, and the 


average cost_per week to maintain such a “gang,” without 


fuel or supplies, is approximately $1,100. 


' Can any thoughtful man advance any reasons-why any 


owner should be compelled to submit to this holdup? 


” The policy of the labor unions to- day seems to be “Get 
all you ¢an while the getting is good.” The above prac- 
tice is only one of many which have grown out of the di- 
vided responsibility in dealing with the labor unions. The 
practice above complained of has never been approved 
by the Buildmg Construction Employers’ Association of 


Chicago, nor, the editor is advised, has it ever been ap-. 


proved by the association that put it into effect, that is, 
the “Masons and Builders.” 


- It appears that about one year ago a Aeneid was aide 


on certain general contractors who were doing: work on 
a cost plus percentage basis, to put hoisting engineers in 


charge of the heating plants where temporary heat was. 


heing maintained, the hoisting engineers being put on the 


pay roll in addition to the licensed engineers required. 


by law, and, as every one knows, a licensed engineer re- 
quires a fireman to do the work. The steamfitters also 
insisted that their men must be kept on and of course, the 
more the job cost, the more the contractor made, there- 
fore the hoisting engineers were employed The practice 
was thus started. and has been allowed to continue with- 
out official action of the contracting associations. 


is compelled to 


The problem of the relationship between contractors 
and the labor unions is in need of a most searching inves- 
tigation and radical readjustment, and the investigation 
should be conducted by representatives of all of the various 
associations directly interested in buildings. Owners .are 
iterested because they must pay the bills. Architects are 
interested because they should know definitely how to 
plan their work and how to estimate its cost. Contractors. 
are interested as fhey are the ones who deal directly with 
the unions, and contractors’ associations have a duty to the 
building public not to needlessly. permit such -holdups 
which add to building costs. Money so paid is nothing: 
but a holdup and is an indirect method of levying graft. | 

How long will the building public os Chicago tolerate 


such practices? 
From the Monthly Bulletin of the Illinois Sacieis of Architects, 


a 


New York Lists City-Owned Land | 
Available for Housing 


The first step toward municipal housing has been taken 
in New York. The Board of Aldermen has called upon 
the Board of Estimate, in a resolution, to prepare a list 
of city-owned lands, so that “in the event of a housing 
crisis” the city might construct dwellings to be rented at 

a fair price. The resolution follows: 

Resolved, That we, the Board of Aldermen of the City 
of New York, do hereby request the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment of this city 

To cause to be prepared a list of all city-owned lands 
available for building purposes; 

To secure from reputable builders and architects pfans- 
and estimates for the construction of temporary and sub- 
stantial buildings so that they may be made speedily avail- 
able for occupancy in the event of a crisis arising as a 
result of the existing housing problem ; 

- To provide for the construction of such buildings if, in 
their judgment, a situation arises which warrants such 
action; and in that event 

To authorize the Controller of this city to rent such 
buildings to citizens‘of this. city during such crisis and for 
such period of- time’ and at. such fair rental: value as 
they, the said Board- of Estimate and Apportionment- 
aay deter ite: ae 


« 
- . - oe ait = - 


Adeeuate “State: Aid ae Home 
—— . Building . |. -- 


a 


A State-aid sid for salaried workers in Minnesota who 
wish to build homes and pay for them by installment is 
advocated by Senator ‘Leonard Lord. 


He suggests that the State raise a fund by issumng 4 
per cent certificates of, indebtedness or bonds for public 
subscription. “The fund would be available at 5 per cent 
interest to prospective home builders through a local hous- 
ing commission which would be responsible for investi-. 
gating, as does a federal land bank when a man wishes. 
to buy a farm, and would make certain of the individual’s 
credit and character and that the home proposed was of 
standard design and economical. 


- The buyer would repay the housing association m -20 
years at 5 per cent, the association repaying the State 
treasury. The extra I per cent would apply largely as 
against insurance losses. The plan, Senator Lord says, 
by eliminating the element of profit, would stimulate home 
building and ownership by salaried men. 
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News from Various Sources 


Geological Survey issues report on Portland cement in 
IQIO. 

x x * 

The House Military Affairs Committee adopted a policy 
of universal military training, to become effective July 1, 
- 1922. 

x* *« * 

The Navy Appropriation Bill for 1921 passed the House 
March 23, carrying $425,000,000—$104,000,000 is to carry 
on the navy’s construction program. 

: * * x 

It is announced from Brussels that negotiations are under 
way with Great Britain for a loan of £5,000,000, and that 
money will be used for reconstruction of devastated dis- 
tricts of Belgium. 

5 af, is x ok x. : 

Senator Fletcher introduced a bill authorizing reclama- 
tion of unused fands in the West and ‘South through a 
series of bond ‘issues, operating similar to the Federal 
Farm Loan System. 

‘ * * * 

Continuance of the longshoremen’s strike will interfere 
with the building program. Virtually all of the lumber 
from the South comes by water. The Clyde Line handles 


100,000,000 feet a year, the Mallory Line half that amount.- 


* * * 


It is reported that the Banco Industrial Americano is 
about to erect in Rio de Janeiro 10,000 North American 
style wooden houses, to be sold at prices of $400, $600 
and $1,000 each, according to size, the payments to be 
ma " “jy installments. 

i * ok * 

Plans for an extensive building campaign among stu- 


dent organizations at the University of Pennsylvania are 


announced by Recorder Nitzsche, following closely the an- 
nouncement by university trustees of the campus expan- 
sion and the erection of several new department and dor- 
mitory structures. 

k * & 

The National Executive Committee of the American 
Legion announces a membership of over a million dis- 
tributed through 8475 posts. New York leads with 891 
posts, Illinois has 553, Pennsylvania 511, Iowa 462, Minne- 
sota 448, Ohio 382, Missouri 291, Michigan 271, Indiana 
270, and Massachusetts 252. 

; * Ke 


Cuba plans to replace its present inadequate National 
Library at a cost of $200,000. A new city jail is to be built 
on the outskirts of Havana, at a cost of $1,000,000. A 
monument to the memory of the American battleship 
Maine, involving $150,000, and the national capitol build- 
ing, for which $2,500,000 are also to be erected. 

* Oe Ok 

Wall Street Journal states that building permit figures 
for 1919 indicate that the country is still $2,000,000,000 or 
more in arrears in its program. In spite of record-break- 
ing figures of about $1,312,000,000 last year, slackening in 
building activity during 1917 and 1918 put the United States 
so far behind that it will probably take some years to 
catch up. 

*« *«& * 

American Farm Bureau Federation was organized 
March 5 at a meeting of representatives from twenty-eight 
State Farmers’ Bureaus. The objects of the Federation 
are to correlate and strengthen individual State farm 
bureaus and similar State organizations in a national body, 


to promote, protect and represent business, economic, so- 
cial and educational interests of farmers and to develop 


agriculture. Membership of the Federation was placed at 


700,000. ee Oe 


Chamber of Commerce announces appointment of 
Chauncey D. Snow, former commercial attaché at Paris, 
as head of its new department of foreign trade. The new 
department of the Chamber is one of several that are 
being organized as a means of dividing the work of the 
Chamber up along lines of the great divisions of industry. 


The other departments to be created include industrial 


production, domestic distribution, transportation and com- 
munication, finance, insurance and civic development. 
x* * * 


Prof. E. B. Matthews, National Research Council, and 
M. O. Leighton, National Service Represenative on En- 
gineering Council, have been authorized by the recently 
created Board of Survey and Maps, to organize an ad- 
visory council to said board, consisting of representatives 
of engineering, geographic and other organizations, which 


shall represent the public and the professions in the pres- 
entation and discussion of wiofficial demands and needs in 
connection with the mapping work of the United States. 


* ee * 


In an effort to solve the rent problem in New York City. 
Mayor Hylan recently sent out a call for a conference of 
real estate men, building contractors, dealers in building 
material, labor leaders and men and firms associated with 
the building industry to be held March 15. In announcing 
the call the Mayor said he had been assured by an official 
of the Real Estate Board that realty men in that city are 


prepared to invest between $50,000,000 and $100,000.000 in 


new building if they are assured that building companies, 


dealers in building materials and labor will not make ad- 


vances in prices within a stated period. 
x x * 


In an address on International Parcel Post. by Otto. 


Praeger, Second Assistant Postmaster General, before the 
Foreign Trade Section of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, he stated that the international parcel post has 
developed into a most important and most formidable 
function of the world’s greatest transportation medium, 
the postal service. He stated that the United States mail 
carries more separately handled units of commodity than 
any other single transportation system. The domestic 
parcel post alone, he said, has long since passed the billion 
mark in yearly shipments, while the letters and periodi- 
cals, each separately handled through half a dozen proc- 
esses, run into staggering figures. 


* * * 


Department of Interior received plan of proposed or- 
ganization of the Division of Research and Statistics of 
the American Petroleum Institute, by Van. H. Manning, 
chairman of Committee on Improvements and Methods and 
Chief of Bureau of Mines. In this report Dr. Manning 
outlines a program for Government co-operation with the 
oil industry designed to increase efhciency and decrease 
costs. A committee is being formed to take up this ques- 
tion, representatives being appointed by the Bureau of 
Mines, Geological Survey, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining [F=ngineers and the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


HILE: the statistics of the past several months have 

shown the building of factories to be the first point 
of attack in the building program and to show the largest 
number of contracts let, the building of small homes 
promises to be the second and immediately following 
activity. 

Each day brings news of some new development scheme 
which proposes to erect houses of six to eight rooms. On 
March 28 eight building and loan charters were issued 
at Harrisburg, Pa.; seven of them for $1,000,000 and one 
for $2,000,000. One of the sensations of the week was 
the organization of a $15,000,000 corporation in Chicago 
which proposes to finance the individual construction of 
homes. 

The Tinkham bill, now under consideration in the House 
of Representatives, is designed to offer further Federal 
assistance in the solution of the housing problem. 


Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, in speaking before 
the New England Street Railway Club, favored public 
credits to encourage home building and home owning. 
“No better public investment could be made,” he says, 
“than the creation of a greater number of home-owners 
in America. The ownership of property helps to make a 
substantial and self-respecting citizenry. [ven an altruist 
‘of exalted vision ought to find inspiration in helping to 
bring about such a blessing as this.” 


It is true that these activities are not only most pro- 
pitious for the solution of the housing difficulties, but for 
the future welfare of our country. If out of our housing 
shortage we should become a nation of home-owners, 
certainly the cloud has a silver lining. | 


There is no way by which we may dispose of our ex- 
travagant. living and extravagant politics so quickly as by 
each getting down to our own little patch of earth and 
setting about perfecting a home upon it. Most of the 
ugliness and squalor of our manufacturing towns are 
directly traceable to the transitory character of tenants 
who misuse cottages and allow he accumulation of dirt 
because it may be so easily left behind them. The irre- 
sponsibility is easily adopted as a habit of mind. It is then 
displayed in the careless quality of work as well as in 
the litter of the public parks and streets: for there is 
always another job as well as another house. It is easy 
to start over again with everything fresh. 


In Pittsburgh, last year, 60,000 families bought their 
own homes. The real estate men say that the same tend- 
ency continues this year. Many apartment-house dwellers 
in New York have combined to purchase the building in 
which they live and the Spring and Fall moving, so 
wasteful in its universality, will be reduced. 


NDER an emergency message from the Governor, 

the Legislature has passed a group of eleven housing 
bills designed to curb profiteering landlords and furnish al! 
possible relief to tenants. There was a twelfth bill in the 
group which provided the exemption from State income 
tax of the incomes on mortgages up to $40,000. But this 
bill was not reported out of committee and it is befieved 
it will be killed. 


These laws are the product of much heated controversy, 
but that they offer any means of relief ‘it is impossible to 
believe. Probably their chief effect will be to further 
discourage wvestment. 


HIEERIE seems more hope in the project of Mayor 

Hylan to bring together the varying interests of the 
building situation in New York City. It ‘is true that noth- 
ing has yet been accomplished in solving the difficulties of 
the structural ironworkers, but the masons are again at 
work. 


The New York Times, in commenting upon the situation 
editorially, recognizes the important question of materials. 
‘In all lines,” it says, “the market is thoroughly disor- 
ganized, and the difficulty centers not only ‘in matters of 
supply and prices, but in railway rates and a sufficiency 
of cars. Until the entire world of industry is more stable 
than it is to-day building of any sort will continue to be 
a highly speculative enterprise. At any time difficulties 
with a labor union or with the supply of some form of 
niaterial may bring waste and delay.” 

The activities of European labor are alanine and there 


is always the possibility that this country may suffer an 


infection. The factory soviets of Italy have so grown ‘n 
power that they have seized the plants and attemptec .o 
run them in dehance of the proprietors. In some such 
cases the action of the Government has been to requisition 
the factory and put in its representatives, who have given 
the workers practically everything they asked. Germany, 
France and England offer less extreme examples but the 
tendency toward bolshevism is only too. apparent. . 
-In this country there seems to be a strong movement 
which may eliminate that danger and that is the endeavor 
which originated at Cleveland to organize in the relations 
of labor and capital a machinery of arbitration which shall 
encourage good will and mutual trust and also a realiza- 
tion that they are combined to serve the public. There 
are, on the other hand, various compulsory arbitration 
bills pending in many States. It is well known that one 
may catch more flies with molasses than with vinegar; a 
fact which the New York landlords, to their misfortune, 
forgot when they vigorously demanded to be upheld in 
the right to all the rent they could get. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


CHICAGO :—Prices of building materials are close to 
the top in Chicago and wages where changed are rising. 
Prices (and everything is included in the movement) have 
been advancing for some weeks until it is now believed 
that the top has been reached. The quoted market on call 
loans for practically all classes is 614 per cent, while com- 
mercial paper is quoted from 634 to 7 per cent. 

The high price and high wage situation have affected the 
city governmental affairs and Chicago is now trying to 
borrow $4,000,000 with which to meet running expenses. 
while several millions of dollars worth of bonds recently 
voted for public improvements have yet to be sold. The 
city council has approved a plan to submit to the voters 
on April 13 another bond issue of $34,200.000 for improve- 
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ments in the city electric light system, for small parks and 
playgrounds, for a combination memorial and convention 
hall and for the completion of the city’s bridge building 
program. 

An inquiry into the general business conditions in Chi- 
cago reveals that many rich and influential people: are 
being attracted to Chicago for business and other reasons. 
They are coming not only from the East, but from the 
interior and the Pacific Coast. 
builders report a greater inquiry for homes along the 
North Shore than for many years. 

Results of the action of the city council in changing sie 
building _ limit back from 200 to 260 feet have already 
begun to materialize in building operations in the Loop, 
both among new projects and with the adding of 60 feet 
to the present -200-foot structures. 

: Among the new structures to be rushed to completion 
will’ be the bank building to house the consolidated. Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust, the Illinois Trust and Savings and 
the Corn Exchange National .Bank, which ‘is to occupy the 
‘sité of the Ilhtiois Trust and Savings and the old Grand 
Pacific Hotel properties. It will be aie up to the limit 
of. twenty Stories. ae 
It is also understood that the. new Blackstone Hotel 
‘annex has“been held back awaiting the change in the ‘ordi- 
‘ance, as have plans’ for the new hotel structure on the 
‘old Stratford Hotet site. 

_ The Wrigley Building, now under construction at the 
river and Michigan Boulevard, is to be a twenty-story 
‘structure, meluding the tower. 





- {By Special Correspondence 10 THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SAN FRANCISCO :—Prices on building material have 
‘shown practically no change during the past week. Most 
‘all liries of materials are still: scarce and the architects 
‘and contractors report that building is_ being retarded to 
‘a certain extent on this account. It is encouraging to nate, 
however, that improvement is expected in this respect in 
the near future on some lines at least. For instance, the 
contractors look forward to a better supply of lumber 
as soon as the mills, which have to close down during the 
‘Winter months, start their Spring operations, and many 
of them are now making preparations to resume cutting 
and shipping. . Every. effort is being made to increase. the 
output of brick and tile. The plants in this vicinity sup- 
plying the local market are all in operation and the supply 
of. brick is more nearly adequate now than for some time. 

Meanwhile, the need for more. buildings in San. Fran- 
cisco is. steadily increasing, and there is the largest demand 
for building supplies that has been known since the re- 
building of the city after the great fire of 1906. Large 
‘contracts are being let for churches, schools, office build- 
Ings, municipal buildings and private homes all around the 
Bay region. 

The call for more and better homes has opened up a 
large field for a great many private contracts. A large 
number of apartment houses and private residences are 
now under construction, while a large number of plans are 
ready for the contractors who are not in position to 
undertake them at the present time on account of the 
difficulty in getting materials and the uncertainty of the 
weather. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SEATTLE :—Jobbers are in their fourth week of ra- 
tioning building steel essentials to the various jobs. They 
report a strong and ascending market and increased difh- 
culty in getting delivery. This situation is beginning to 
reflect in the building projects of the North Pacific Coast 
territory in suspension of commitments which gave every 


Real estate. dealers and equally scarce. 
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promise of consummation during the late Winter months. 
In this way builders are now beginning to realize that 
the steel strike was not an abstract but a concrete calamity. 

Shingle nails probably head the list in difficulty of 
delivery. In place of carloads, the larger jobbers who 
are handling the minimum of a car-a day under normal 
conditions have received during the past week lots of 
twenty-five to thirty kegs. The eight-penny stock is 
Small pipe essentials in completion of 
plumbing and. heating work is almost unobtainable. Fast- 
ern manufacturers declare they can give no forecast as to 
when relief may come, and will not contract as to price 
‘or date before the end of September. 

Aside from steel, all other building materials are plen- 
tiful excepting plaster board, and the market is stationary. 
Local “manufacture éxplains’ this. There 1s plenty of 
brick and cement and quotations are steady with a de- 
creased demand compared with thirty days ago. Roof- 
ing is steady to firm. - Plaster board is getting scarce, dué 
to the -shortage of paper, and local manufacturers have 
‘notified jobbers that they will advance quotations $10 
per 1,000 square feet within a few days. 

' The fir Jumber market is stationary, but with a 
stronger undertone.- The outstanding: feature of the week 
was the fact that all the larger mills have begun to cut 
into their order files and orders placed for Eastern building 
<ommitments as long ago as last September and October 
have been -filled this week. This indicates to wholesalers 
‘that the mills are again looking for business. All the 
larger mils that left the market in January due to an ac- 
cumulation of back orders are now in the market. The 
future will depend largely on when Eastern builders, 
though the retail buyers, are willing to view the market 
as strong, as there is never any fir number buying when 
the market is weak. 

., Lath have broken badly. Quotations a month ago were 
firm at $15. Wholesalers say lath are a drug on the mar- 
ket. at $J0,- and JQpBE Ie: have been quoted under the 
market at $9.50. - ; 

There. are-many Gaiiee: fain ‘sale. atthough: on the Hodie 
of. last year’s cost, and the transfers are light. There are 
now no important building projects in- the city which have 
passed the promotion stage.. Seattle is behind other 
‘coast cities in business building construction. For fifteen 
years prior to the war the city was able to absorb two 
new office buildings per year. No new buildings have been 
constructed during the past three years and as matters now 
stand the city is several buildings behind actual needs. 
Suites of offices are so scarce that the railways, in return- 
ing to private ownership, have been obliged to take their 


“quarters in. antiquated buildings with single elevator serv- 


ice, paper walls and scaling ceilings that are thinly glossed 
over with new paint and paper. There is a large waiting 
list for all modern structures in the city. 

Building owners declare that new construction is now 
attractive owing to the low rentals. A minimum of $3 
per square foot 1s demanded by these owners. 


The Financing of Home Building in 
Chicago 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
~ CHICAGO :—A $15,000,000 corporation has been financed 
under the laws of the State of Illinois to finance the indi- 
vidual construction of homes in Chicago. This has been 
launched by the Chicago Title & Trust Co., aided by sev- 
eral of the city’s banks and industrial firms in an effort to 
overcome the housing shortage. The cost of the homes 
to be built by the new corporation is not to exceed $6,000 
each. A bond issue will be floated to obtain funds. 
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Clocks, | 


HE passing of time is made known to us 
through the senses of hearing or Seeing. 
The bell, the chime or whistle acquaints 
those within hearing of the specific time. The 





Tu er 


106 Historically and Architecturally 
~~. Considered 


: : ee, Part I—Early Developments 


marked the hour of matins and that of vespers. 
The muezzin, whose wailing cry was heard from 
the lofty balcony on the spire-like minaret sum- 
moned the faithful to Mohammed to their rig- 





CLOCK TOWER, 


sun dial, hour glass, clock or watch conveys the 
same message to those who look. 

In the earlier times and in different countries, 
each hour of the day was apportioned to conform 
to a liturgical observance. The bell and chimes 


PALAZZO DEL 


CAPITANO, PADUA 


orous daily observance of devotion and_ prayer. 

While the horologe or clock might silently re- 
cord the passage of time it was necessary in early 
days to provide some audible means of marking 
the hours and to remind those who might slight 
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ALSTADT RATHAUS, BRANDENBURG 


the forms of worship that were inexorable laws of 
their religious duties. The striking clock is but 
a survival of an early custom. 


It is apparent that these means of indicating 
time varied in regularity, depending on the person 
who controlled them, the sun dial alone excepted. 
As the life of each community had no close con- 
tact or dependence on other communities this ir- 
regularity in indicating time was of no particular 
importance and caused no inconvenience. 


‘Time then was the common property of all, from 
the autocrat to the slave and few in number were 
there who had the individual time pieces of sun 
dials and hour glasses. With the development of 
the individual clock and watch these earlier means 
of measuring time were discarded. The means of 
measuring time during the dark ages were adequate 
for the needs of the people. 

It was the advent of commerce and industry 
that made necessary the measuring of time with ac- 
curacy. During the early days the means of com- 
munication between communities was slow and un- 
certain and was an individual undertaking. Such 
conimunication was carried on without particular 


reference to time. The establishment of regular 
caravans, post roads and posts did not require that 
the indicated time in one community should have 
any particular relation to that in another com- 
munity, be it either near or distant. 


The advent of regular transportation, the great- 
est factor in modern civilization, made necessary 
the establishment of regulated time in all communi- 
ties. Telegraphic and telephonic communication 
made this even more necessary. The measuring 
of time to conform to religious liturgies is now 
subordinated to the requirements of modern in- 
dustry and commerce. The whistle, clock, watch 
and time table now divide the day for the vast 
majority of persons according to the demands of 
industry and transportation. In order that trans- 
portation and industry may be carried on without 
loss, a standard uniform time for certain specified 
zones of longitude has been adopted in this country. 
This time is based on observations made by the 
Weather Bureau at Washington and transmitted 
by wireless or telegraph throughout the country, 
the corrections being made in each zone. Com- 
merce, transportation and manufacturing are such 
tremendous factors in modern life that accurate 
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CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME DE CHARTRES. 
CLOCK TOWER, NORTH SIDE | 


and dependable measuring of time is a necessity. 
Suitable means for accomplishing this have de- 
veloped apace with the demand. 


The clock motion of wheel-work actuated by 
springs and weights was known in the days of 
Archimedes, 287-212 B.C. In order to make a 
clock 1t was necessary to connect the wheel-works 
to a hand which rotated before a dial and to regu- 
late the speed of the mechanism. It is not defi- 
nitely known when the first clock was invented. 
In Cordova, Spain, there was a pendulum clock 
about 1000 A.D., to which it is believed that a stu- 
dent of the Saracenic University, who afterwards 
became Pope Sylvester II, added the escapement. In 
London a clock was installed in the palace yard in 
1288 A.D., and soon thereafter they became com- 
mon in the towers of cathedrals, churches and 
municipal buildings. The ringing of bells in these 
clock towers made time manifest to both the senses 
of seeing and hearing. 


. Until recently clocks were all individual mecha- 
nisms which operated without reference to each 
other. The most early examples of english clocks 
have but one hand which traverses the dial circle 
in twelve hours. On these dials each hour is sud- 


divided into four to mark the quarter hours. In- 
tervals of less than a quarter of an hour had to be 
estimated by the position of the hand. Very close 
readings can be made even on clocks of this kind. 
The advent of the long English grandfather clock 
occurred about 1655 and it held its place as a favor- 
ite until about 1850.: This clock had a long case 
resting on the floor with a dial at a height con- 
venient for inspection. Such a case permitted the 
use of the long pendulum, which was made possible 
in the limited width of the case by what is called 
the anchor escapement. This long sixty beat per 
minute pendulum resulted in the use of a subsid- 
lary dial on which a hand rotated once each min- 
ute, divided into sixty divisions or seconds. 


In the early days of clock making it was cus- 
tomary to accept the noon indication of sun dials 
as a standard. .\s a solar noon varies from clock 
time on nearly every day, attempts were made early 
in the eighteenth century to regulate the motion 
of the clock to conform to the sun dial. To do 
this, the pendulum was lengthened or shortened 
automatically or an arrangement was _ devised 
which would draw the hand backward or forward 
to the required amount. Such clocks, called Equa- 
tion clocks, were more popular in France than in 
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England. In the latter country they more readily 
accepted the average or mean time shown by the 
clock as that most convenient to go by. 

The building of the early English clocks was 
quite an art. The dials were often elaborated with 
an arch in which was shown.a seconds indicator, 
a register of the days and months and the changing 
‘phases of the moon. Some Dutch clockmakers 
introduced dancing marionettes, ships and other 
movable objects. Such embellishments were not 
popular with the English. In England, the early 
clocks had very elaborately engraved dials of brass, 
but these later gave way to more plain dials while 
the ornamentation was confined to the four corner 
spandrels surrounding the circular dial plate. On 
these spandrels the designs often were shown in 
colors or low-relief sculpture. The early clock- 
makers made exquisite and elaborately ornamented 
hands in comparison with which the modern hands 
seem severely plain and uninteresting. 

The early clock cases were often set on a pan- 
eled base for the purpose of increasing the height 
of the clock.. The oak cases were later veneered 
with walnut or ebony. From an inspection of 
specimens of early English clocks it is noted that 
the decorations are confined mainly to the front 
of the clock, the sides of the case being often ve- 
neered with pieces of fancy wood of rectangular 
shape, arranged in geometrical patterns similar to 
marquetry. In some instances the entire case was 
so treated. Another form of veneering consisted 
of pieces cut across the grain of the wood and 
showing the annular rings, all of which was sur- 
rounded by a suitable border of artistic design. 
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CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME DE CHARTRES. 
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Marquetry as a finish for clock cases lost its 
popularity early in the XVIII Century and the use 
of lacquer finishes became the fashion. Some of 
these specimens are very attractive in appearance. 
The most early specimens were sent 
to China in merchant ships to be fin- 
ished by the application of several 
coatings of lacquer, a process that 
consumed a year or so. Later, time 
was gained by. processes devised by 
Dutch and English decorators who 
practiced a more expeditious process 
and one wanting in the high quality 
ot the Chinese workmanship. 


This manner of finishing clock 
cases went out of vogue soon after 
| the introduction of mahogany in Eng- 
land about 1720. The beauty of this 
wood and the readiness with which 
it can be moulded and carved made tts 
use very popular, a popularity which 
exists until the present time. At this 
time the design of clock cases was 
made to conform to the style of the 
furniture and the finish of the room. 


SALON F 
Some of the early cases were evidently 
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made before the advent of the Chippendale period, 
but many excellent examples still exist of cases in 
the Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
periods. 

Thomas Tompion is considered to be the father 
of English clock making. He was born in 
1638, the son of a blacksmith, and became a clock- 
maker in London at an early age. His work is 
an epoch in English clock: making. He became as- 
sociated with the leading mathematicians and sci- 
entists of this time. His prompt acceptance of the 
theories of Dr. Hoote and Rev. Edward Barlow, 
the greatest English horologists, caused them to 
become universally accepted without great delay. 

The greatest advance in clock making occurred 
when clocks were electrically operated with the re- 
sulting synchronizing of a number of clocks. This 
is a European idea and of the foreign clocks the 
Swiss movement predominates. Clocks operated 
in this way have been developed to a high state of 
perfection in this country and their use in various 
ways is increasing rapidly. 

The illustrations of foreign subjects have been 
reproduced from photographs in the collection of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, to whom we 
are indebted for this courtesy. 

(To be continued ) 








Book Reviews 


VERN FARM BUILDINGS. BY ALFRED HOPRINS, A.A. 
BOTA CLOTH 7X10—PP. 237, ILLUSTRATED. ROBERT 


M. McBRIDE & CO. 

This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Hop- 
kins’ work containing considerable added material. 
One of the additional chapters discusses the choice 
of materials for farm buildings, as well as the farm- 
er’s cottage. The book is replete with illustra- 
tions and contains valuable suggestions for con- 
structing the numerous buildings incidental to the 
operation of the modern farm. It illustrates the 
architectural possibilities in this class of structure. 
The book should do much to advance the cause of 
better farm buildings. 





REGISTER OF THE UNITED 


HENDRICKS’ COMM ERCIATL. 
1919-1920. S. S. HEN- 


STATES. ANNUAT. EDITION, 
DRICKS, CO., INC. 


The 28th Annual Edition of “Hendricks’ Com- 
mercial Register of the United States for Buyers 
and Sellers for 1920” has just been published, hav- 
ing been delayed by the printers’ strike in New 
York. The new edition contains several improve- 
ments, the most noticeable being the new method 
of indexing by coloring the front edges red, white 
and blue to indicate the different main sections of 
the book. First is blue on which is stamped the 
words “Trades Index.” This ts a section of 162 
pages in which every product listed in the book 1s 


‘ndexed and cross indexed for ready reference. 
The red section is the main classified trades list. It 
contains 1813 pages listing over 18,000 different 
products. In the present edition there are over 
1200 new headings, including many headings com- 
pletely covering the chemical industry. The third 
section of the book as indicated by the white edges 
contains 216 pages, listing the trade names under 
which products are manufactured, with the name 
and address of the manufacturer. The second blue 
section is the alphabetical section of 487 pages con- 
taining all the names in the book in one alphabetical 
list with addresses, and their main line of business. 
This is followed by the index to advertisers of 20 
pages, containing a full list of branch and foreign 
offices following each name. The whole book 
makes a volume of 2/703 pages. 





Engineering Council 

Engineering Council was organized by the Ameri- 
can Societies of Civil Mining, Metallurgical, Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineers to represent the 
profession in all matters of common interest, espe- 
cially relationships of engineers to the public and to 
governments. Council is one result of a wide move- 
ment to enlarge the activities of engineers for pa- 
triotic, social and personal welfare. It is broaden- 
ing the functions of its member societies beyond the 
scientific and technical limitations of their original 
foundations. Performance of Council’s work re- 
quires much more money than the treasuries of its 
member societies can supply for the coming year. 
Increased cost of services and printing are absorb- 
ing society incomes and causing deficits. - For the 
calendar year 1919 Council’s member societies have 
been able to provide $25,000. Including the cost of 
the National Service Committee’s headquarters in 
Washington, Council needs not less than $50,000 
for the calendar year 1920. The only way in sight 
to raise this sum is by direct appeal to the engineers 
of the country for personal contributions. Aside 
from the possible appropriations of the member 
societies, not less than $30,000 will be needed. 

The engineer’s responsibility as a citizen, obliga- 
tion to deal with welfare problems, and duty to 
serve the public are accepted as a matter of course 
by engineering societies throughout the country. 





Small Cold Storage Rooms 

Under the above title the Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., have published an 
interesting 36-page booklet, dealing with a subject 
daily receiving increasing attention by the architect. 
The booklet goes briefly into the principles involved 
in the design of such rooms. and treats very fully 
on the subject of insulation. Copies may be had 
upon request. 
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The One-Story Schoolhouse 


By FRANK IRVING COOPER 


Chairman, National Education Association's Con mittee on Schoolhouse Planning 


LAIRWAYS are a menace to the life of all 

school children, and climbing schoolhouse stairs 

Is a menace to the health of every school girl. 

Records of school fires will prove the first state- 

ment and school physicians will attest to the correct- 
ness of the second. 

Corridors and stairways form a marvellous net- 
work of flues which distribute burning gases, thus 
aking the entire school building get afire with the 
greatest possible rapidity. 

Fortunately, a safer type of schoolhouse has been 
developed. One ot the buildings of this new type, 
Ly Edwin S. Gordon, Architect to the School Board 
ot Rochester, New York, ts illustrated in Part III 
of Mr. H. \W. Forster's article, Fire Protection for 
Schools published in the March roth issue of THE 
AMERICAN ARCUITECT. There are no stairs to climb 
in this schoolhouse; no vertical flues to cause strong 
draughts of air in the corridors: no outside fire 
escapes to cause a false idea of security; no tower 
fre escape placed in an out-of-the-way corner for 
emergency exit and open to serious objections be- 
cause it is an unusual mode of egress. On the con- 
trary. every corridor opens directly to the outside 
yard: every school room has its own outside door; 
every forty pupils have their own independent means 
of safe and efficient egress. 

This is a school house of the one-story type, the 
only schoolhouse type that can guarantee absolutely 
the safety of school compelled childhood so far as 
the building ts concerned. 

There are other reasons for building schoolhouses 
of the one-story type, money may be saved in con- 
struction and put into play space instead of into 
the erection of the many-story schoolhouse, with its 
heavy masonry construction; the schoolhouse set in 
pitiful “zones of silence,” with “safety first” pupil 
squads required to police school play; with damage 
suits brought against city finances on account of 
crippled or killed children. 

The one-story building may be set on or near the 
parks. Chicago 1s about to try placing a school- 
house of the one-story type in one of its small parks, 
in an endeavor to prove that saved-up land beauty is 
of less worth to a city than are the children who are 
growing up to be its merchants and its mothers. 
Green grassy acres and great trees will not make 
for a city’s greatness so much as will the type of 


* Extracts from a paper, included with Hl. W. Forster's article. 
Fire Protection for Schools, prepared and printed for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior Bureau of Education. by The National Fire 
Protective Association, an abstract of which (in three parts) was 
published in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT issues of February 25, March 
3 and 10, 1920. 
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citizens that every city needs and is trying to pro- 
duce in its public schools for its future citizens. 

A one-story school building with surrounding 
yrounds is in little danger from exposure hazards 
if the building itself is built either as a fire-resisting 
structure or as a structure of the second class. It 
may be considered safe for children 1f its construc- 
tion is of wood thoroughly fire-stopped ; if it has in- 
dividual room exits; if it has no basement; if it 
has its boiler rooms in a separate building or buut of 
strictly incombustible material; if it has fire hose 
and other hand-extinguishing equipment; and if it 
be equipped with automatic sprinklers for all store- 
1coms, store closets. passageways, and other places 
with exposure hazards. 


There are many types of the larger one-story 
schoolhouse, notable cxamples of which are the 
Rochester type by Gordon, before mentioned, with 
its school rooms grouped around an assembly hall, 
its extended interior corridors with class rooms on 
the exterior sides; the type of which Perkins of 
Chicago is architect ; the Pacific Coast type by Nara- 
more, -\rchitect of the Seattle Board of Education, 
with its connecting outdoor corridors and its open 
glass-covered play spaces; the California or Mis- 
sion type, with its open arched passageways, its 
patio and its open-air assembly; the type with its 
recreation corridors now being worked out by Mc- 
Cornack, Architect to Cleveland’s School Board; 
the group type as worked out at Tulsa, with its two 
and four-room school buildings connected, by cov- 
ered passageways all surrounding an interior play- 
ground; and the grouped cottage type at Colorado 
Springs, where Superintendent Roscoe C. Hill is 
carrying out an interesting experiment that should 
come to the attention of all school men. 


To sum up: The one-story type of school, in 
addition to its safety from the usual fire hazards, 
has the following points worthy of mention: It 
does away with stairways and fire escapes; it gives 
an outside entrance to each room; it gives greater 
freedom in planning, as the school room unit can be 
varied without reference to walls or flues of units 
above or below; the building may be constructed 
with great rapidity ; the school rooms may be lighted 
by windows in the usual way, or they may be lighted 
by overhead ceiling lights and skylights which, when 
rightly planned, will give an evenly distributed light 
over each desk ; and it also gives opportunity for the 
building of additional rooms, when required, with- 
out destroving the plan of the building. 
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Safety Education for Engineers 


Plans Discussed by Engineers, 
Council 


T the conference recently held, arranged by 
the National Safety Council, men promi- 


nent in the engineering and educational 
world but not as yet interested in the safety move- 
ment, discussed what legitimate claim, if any, exists 
for safety education in engineering colleges. There 
were present at this conference many members of 
the Executive Committee of the Council and of the 
Engineering Section and the president, secretary, or 
some other prominent member of each of the great 
national engineering societies including at least 
two educators of national prominence. 

In opening the conference Mr. Whitney said 
that while engineers, like other men, are more or 
less interested in humanitarian matters, our claim 
for attention on the part of engineering colleges 
must be based primarily on a definite relationship 
between safety and engineering efficiency. Mr. 
Whitney then called on three men to discuss briefly 
the relationship between safety and efficiency from 
different standpoints. 

Dr. L. W. Chaney, United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the first speaker, quoted from 
reports of the bureau which indicate that, in the 
steel industry, the prevention of serious accidents 
has been accomplished mainly by engineering revi- 
sion, to which he said, we must also look for 
further progress in this direction. Statistics gath- 
ered by the bureau show a startling relationship 
between increase in production efficiency and de- 
crease in accidents. Plants in which the output 
per man per day remained practically constant, 
show also a practically constant accident severity 
rate. Other plants which have introduced im- 
proved engineering equipment and operating meth- 
ods have increased the output per man. 

Sidney J. Williams, secretary and chief engineer 
of the National Safety Council, then presented an 
analysis of the fundamental relation between safety 
and efficiency. 

C. P. Tolman of the National Lead Company, a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil, described some interesting individual cases iflus- 
trating these principles. 

A very interesting discussion took place on the 
part of several of the eminent engineers who were 
present. Frank Sprague mentioned some improve- 
ments in railroad operation which resulted in in- 
creased safety and increased capacity. Dean M. 
E. Cooley of the College of Engineering, Univer- 


Educators and National Safety 
Officers 


sity of Michigan, president of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, expressed his conviction 
that engineering education must be liberalized and 
that one of the factors in this is to give the student 
engineer a better understanding of the human fac- 
tors with which he must deal. 

Professor C. A. Adams, Engimeering College, 
Harvard University, past president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical I¢ngmeers, and chair- 
man of the American [:ngineering Standards Com- 
mittee, emphasized the need of better training in 
fundamentals for the engineering student. \Ve 
should aim to teach him not so much the specific 
application of safety methods, as a separate study, 
but rather to think of all his work in terms of. 
safety. This will result in higher efficiency. 

Agreement with Professor Adams’ stan] was 
expressed by G. K. Parsons, who suggested that the 
essential principles of accident prevention should 
be formulated in the simplest possible way, leav- 
ing the detailed application of these principles to. 
the engineer; and by C. A. Rausch, who said that 
the principles of safety should be taught to the 
engineer as one of the fundamental elements of. 
his profession. Doctor E. B. Rosa, United States 
Bureau of Standards, pointed out the need of en- 
listing the engineer’s assistance in solving the many 
difficult problems encountered in safety work. 

A different note was struck by R. M. Little, 
who made an eloquent appeal for presenting safety 
to the young engineer as an altruistic ideal, not 
solely as a matter of efficiency. The great need 
of our country is for leaders, he said, and in train- 
ing engineering students for leadership, we must 
train them to recognize human values—to look upon 
the workman as a human being and not simply as 
an instrument of production. This sentiment was 
echoed by Mr. L. A. DeBois; he had found that the 
most prominent men of Wilmington, when plans 
for a public safety campaign were presented to 
them, became deeply interested at once because of 
the opportunity for saving human life, but were 
not interested in the economic argument. 

B. F. Tillson described the effective work which 
has been done, in teaching safety to mining engi- 
neering students, the educators in this field having 
been interested in safety for several years. The 
conference closed with a statement by Professor 
G. F. Blessing, Swarthmore College. of his success 
in interesting his students in safety. 
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TUDOR-STONE 


and its 


C olor 


Architecta’ Service Department, 
CHICAGO 


-proofed with Cabot’s 
‘Smith, Architect, Racer City, Mo. 


Parallel with texture and craftsmanship are the 
Colors of Tudor-Stone. 
colors, not the added pigments of artificial products, 
but colors such as nature produces. Both fixed and 
weathering colors are available and our service is 
always ready to explain what Tudor-Stone can do. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869: Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 
101 Park Avenue. New York 


They are all nature's 
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Soundproof Floors and Partitions 


Civilized schoolhouse construction now includes sound-deadening 
as a necessity second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for pupil and teacher. 


CABOT’S QUILT 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, decay-proof, vermin proot 
and fire-resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and Special Book on Schoolhouse Deadening 
sent on request. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains, Old Virginia White and Tints, Stucco and 
Brick Stains, Conservo Wood Preservative, Waterproofings, etc. 5-3 


BOSTON 
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|DORIC S TIPPLED BRI CK 





THE ART OF STIPPLING 


The process by which Doric Brick are 
stippled differs only slightly from that by 
which stippling is produced upon an en- 
graved plate, the result in both cases be- 
ing a surface beautifully soft and tex- 
tured, but sufficiently rough to give depth 
and tichiness: Stippled Brick possesses 
a soft or mat surface without any of the 
harsh crudities common to other types of 
rough- surface _ brick. Our _ brochure, 

The Art of Stippling,”’ gives the story in 
a comprehensive way. 


WESTERN BRICK CO. 


‘America’s Largest Clay Products Plant’’ 
DANVILLE, ILL. 
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THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to 
afford an accurate review of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge 
of the exact state of the market as to items quoted, but will also present a basis to judge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 




















New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 
BRICK 
Common! 234.04 o3 Sa stan te oes ORGS Oe wae ee Nes $30.45 $14.00 $16.00 $20.00 $28.00 
Pace OTIC lke erase ela tee ane beh ee OE RRR OER aes 55.00 to 60.00 {30.00 to 40.00| 50.00 to 57.00 65.00 45.00 
BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: ‘ 
3 in., per sq. Bi, tee CAG a ead eee a eS 0.13 0.10 |  ..... 0.10% [| §..... 
AN POT Sq. My oe cain Seer saw Eek enart ay baie a Bee 0.15 OVER  ° Sgeeaes 0.10 Sans 
Wall coping (single slant): 
BS im., per lim, ft... ccs c cece eee ee eee ee eee eee eet eens 0.16 On2e> ‘sit! Meee. tial) aigadnare 0.22 
12 in., DET Ay “nek Sus oa ee wee Eee Oe ee Ne ee et eaae Pes 0.26% Ose (A bate: ee we 0.32 
TON (Per its: oa Manders 4a Swe Se ea ee Te ee ee 0.54 0:66 || -aseee i “ewes 0.52 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of coping 
the same _ size) 
CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags)... 3.40 3.25 3.63-4.00 4.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar iron, rehned “erade: 4. yicetarwda cu beeeepeew sees eee eeesees athe: ~ Ai Geass’ oF Agkans 6.00 |  ..... 
Bae iron: .double- rehned. ecacayyea tied ei caeive teat eRe see wee | wees 6 CUCU eee OU awe Cl ae 
Soft steel: Dare: 666-53 bine we Se bo bw thas $8 So eee 2.62 to 4.52] «e000 | seve €.C0 4.00 - 
SHAPES: soe cheek aa eit HEU PER ae eH ee ee OES 2.72 to 4.27 e WY eretieees 6.00 | = ..... 
GLASS 
(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets .............. 75% 77% — Tl ee eee, | OG) tees 
Single strength, B quality ......... 00... cee eee eee eee 75% 77% — | es 83% . 
Double strength, A quality 00.0.2... ccc cece eee eee eee ees 77% 4276 |e ies 83% | vise. 
Double strength, B quality 2... .... ce cee ee eee cee cee teens 79% GOTO? ae gah é eee 
GYPSUM 
Plaster board: 
QT ROS se igiacc aby ee Bs RR a ae See: [Uwe «60 (ite were ‘ . Ria a 
DIMI SK cee oe RN Se Se HE ES es O45; wed te 0 ed ale(iia 
SISO os ts wean ey nde AR Ak Ra IAL HBS OE A ee EY 0.28 O24 <b eases (f “kseas 0.40 
S2RSONS SO hOicr a owe eta ae dar ethan wa ah anh aoa td Way ee nas 0.29 O26 ih hw es 0.36 j[ ..... 
SLR IOR Vy hos Peseta oes eee Ae ESSA A ee 0.35 hoes 9 G0 Beet 6), eee NN), ttl 
Plaster blocks: 
2 in. solid, 12x30. per sq. ft... ... see ee eee eee eee 0.13 O24 4) gate 6 eres = | ete 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, PEt SQ). Mis ertadas. .4G oie kG Oe ws 0.13 Ool2. il, reece ‘Il “ettaae Wl <cokeas 
4 in. hollow, 12530, per SO. tiesceeuwe tas toe ee ewe a 0.14 OAS. I, . vedotee: ib wees. I Aware 
6 in. hollow, 12x30. per sq. ft....- 2... cece eee eee nee 0.213% C2207" t- cates: “ll piste all, outs 
HOLLOW TILE 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft............ 0... e eee eee 98.80-111.10 |  ..... SO00;° |) «s¢eee- ok pevan 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft........ 00... eee eee eee 148 20-165.10 110.00 108.00 105.00 112.00 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.......... 0. cece eee eee 166 70-185.70 .. 118.00 125.00 120.00 126.00 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft................ 0 ee eee 222.30-247.60 | *7 -162.20 154,50 170.00 168.00 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. Rech ak ban teu wnt ae ead bg a ds ® ~ 221.10 227.80 23000 224.00 
LOx12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft............-¥ Pepans Sent ee|| 4, 2:34 en 272.70 27600: eee. a 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft...........3y fice ee eee ee fae, BIG90° He “vaedoey . “PT wee: AP Sdavedes 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1,000 sq. ft............ cee aa ate 92,60-103.20 73.80 TOS:000 (|) -saaece “Te “eavecs 
LATH 
Eastern spruce, per thousand.............. cece eee eee eee ~ {18.00 to 20.00}17.00 to 18.00 Ves00 ete ees 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand......... 02... cee ee eee ee 15.00 to 18.00 “ 21,00; . . aeeee, Wo chess 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand..........-.0.. 2c ec ee ee eee eee 15.00 to 18.00 18.00 15.00 | Vv... 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand........ 02... cece eee cere eeee 15.00 to 18.00116.00 to 18.00 18.00 [| 4... 20.00 
LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bblis., per bbl... .. eee ce ee eee 3.80 1:75) (6! teehee 2.85 2.50 
Finishing, 300 Ib. bbls., per bbl.........-.. ce eee eee eee FS507.° of! Serecemee I ug ateg 3.00 2.50 
Hydrated, in paper bags, POL CONSiacss ricer hides ie hea eet tdewd 2000-5 |) “-xkees 25.00 2.50 
LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6....... cc... cece ee eee eee eee eees 80.00 OS:00" ob acti” CW. | dieendts 125.00 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain)........-.....-.000- 130.00 T35200°° 9° «eaters. 3a = ees 135.00 
Douglas: fir; 6X6-to L212 oc ese betaine bncces eu eewie ees eaWees 80.00 77.00 50 to 60 34.00 to 36.50]  ..... 
Oak, quartered, Te tise: Fs A 8 aye GE se ew Siw a ER ee 325.00 370.00 §00.00 | ...-5- foo vaaee 
Oak, plain. Lins. Bo Av Sos sss senky Debs vent ne Pawan eee ee es 225.00 260.00 320.00 ania 200.70 
Oak’ ooring, 3% queciened, WEG ceils x eietend & Gio ohana aan Sea 220.00 370.00 470.000 |  ....56 |e. 
aes? be ty Be Ae Sires ob oF a NOG nee Oa ew 180.00 185.00 27000" 9) wand “fo weve 
aoe flooring, " Bee ans AAS tat ede ath av wid Wie) ee RR ee Me hang rem ayeeg 175.00 225.00 22500) oy Sewell 
Omany, 1.1ts Pals Scan an asn cheatin d wai den easels <aeae 400.00 SOO0G> i] . veneer of |. BAe ea 
Saee 10 AO ies Geant ke he hia nae Nee ims ainaheesanis 85.00 80 to 140 HOGS = ||| seen, NN cescacaeatg 
Cypress, Ping POA is a oth aale tales Ges amods wales ee a uiaee 150.00 150,00" ° hh sgenustn | gests I ee oats 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd... ‘per-sq, dee. wiiciewudadoas wiewudes saeexs 7 O800 fh aha? eee 0.42 0.42 
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ATLAS-WHITE 
is the ideal cement for making 
mortar to be used in Pointing, Set- 
ting and Backing. Its non-staining 
quality is one of the reasons why 
Atlas-White is found so often — 
On the Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


New York’ Boston Philadelphia Birmingham 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 





Upon request we will promptly send to ne Wt $4465, 
architects one or all of three books: SAS B86 FALtOMy 
“‘Color Tones in Stucco,” *“‘Non- Stain- 

ing Mortar for Pointing, Setting and 


Backing,” ‘‘Cast Stone.” 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Coztinued 








Birmingham 


$65.00 to 66.00 
68.00 to 69.00 


eeeaoeed 


euoasese 


.06 to .0675 
.06 to .0685 
4.70 
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53.00 


New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle 
PIPE 
Cast iron: 
6. ine and Heavier ies 54 ys Foe ae ok Shee ae wees $67.30 $72.80 | ..... 92.50 
Be Ans Saised 2 or chet eh ewan Bee ES ates Bw wea pe abn, 6s 73.30 Zox00°, Cl. Bea | peg 
Desh civiep a Sa es os eld be LR ae eae eae eae,  "“Seaeewes S250 «|, cwettens . 01), -aeatews 
(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe) 
(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing 
card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 Ibs., are 27c. 
An additional 5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing 
interests over those listed below.) 
F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
Butt Weld 
Wrought: 
Steel: 
Black, % to 3in......... 47 to54 & 38 to 45.1% |  ..... Roce, “Wo cceatdhes 34 to 41 
poe \%to3in......... 20% to41K% 10.1t030.1% | ..... | cecee Jo cecer 314% to 28 
ron: 
Black, % to 1% in....... 3414% 11.9to 22.6% | ..... | seve | aeace 164% to 21% 
Galv., % to14in....... +25 to 184% +39.9to 46% | ..... |  ceooe |  aeaee 4 
Lap Weld ; 
Steel: 
Black, 2% to6in........ 50 % ALG: oF <eeee. “, -Cieseet “4 tegeees, ho seeds 
; Galv.. 24% to6in........ 377% 2iaido —CC(i‘i( CiRCA «Cee = eee 
ron: 
Black, 2% to 6in........ 30"%4% 16. Sk, a See OU ee, ata 
Galv., 2% to6in........ 17%% B60: KE aetere ll  ‘wereee. Sh Weneon, och iigeutd 
PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton...........cccceceees 23.50 20.00 $18.50 to 20.00 24.50 ° 
Binishinig: plaster 1% ox. do5 debs Gs ag naw eiites ee eaurrday ee eee at 25.00 20.50 19.50 to 21.00 26.00 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton..........00.. cece ween eee 16:50: i wees. OF » bees 7° Il > eats 
RADIATION % 
Discount from list on standard heights...............00e0e005 45% 41 to 42% | Lee. 41% 
REINFORCING BARS : a nea. Be ee 
High carbon steel from mill... ... 0 ce cece ce eee ee eee 48.50 | sac. 47.50 to 55.00 45.00 
Medium: steel. from: millecsvecusdd5a casted eeeen eee wena De 48.50 : 47.50 to 55.00] | 45.00 
ROOFING MATERIAL Pe, a 
Tarred felt paper: 
No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton..........-..-- eee ee, 92.00 90.00. toh lay al oe 120.00 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton........... ccc eee eee 81.25 90.00 {°° WV. © 110.00 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton.............0e eevee 81.63 90.00 jj; ..... 100.00 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton..........ccccccce ccc ecnce TSO Fe Sees A de ig 110.00 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 2% in. corrugation. over 
flat sheets, per 100° IbS..i66scsuccevavnsweswe ee eretace sl 0.30 wie HP Buses . 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand...........c0.cccceees 15.09 10.00 16.00 6.00 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand................ 16.00 9.50 17.00 9.75 
SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. Cars 
‘ Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: ; : 
Best Bangor....... Bane WE ON eee a wees $7.75 t6-$9:00 {| «pees | ~ we@ee cel suv af) caeiiae 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon............. Panuass 675to.7:00 | «652 oP. “@eecen Uf ~ “water ")  2eace 
Pen Atgyliiceewcteseciecaasivsass ces 600170 (7:25° |) «asceie | “Soe Geo sails ‘ 
Peach Bottom.............. eer ee eee 10.80to12.50 |  ..... | = ceeee saa i vealed 
No...1- Chapman ¢oc5 6c saw einen sw dx eins 6.25 to 7.25 eile eed Gem - “Bueeel Rh  vataetes 
Vermont: , 2 ; 
No. 1 Sea Green... ...... ccc ccc eee c cee “Hh 2540 6:75 .4> -cecid. ol) -weeee” “Wo oadieess | Seta 
Unfading Green...........00ccceeencees 9.00to10.50 | ... . | aeeee |To cacee | we eee 
PROG 64 5.6 Skew hak Nee ee ee RS ROG wae 12-006:20:00- Gace CN] i wiv «Cee He. ae 
Maine: 
. Brownsville, U’f’g Black, No. 1......... 12:00 Shi; fee Wl, att. 6 IN ee A —S e 
' Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll...............2.. O02 "WD *hdeoinr t40 Hepett, (NP alee: 4,  ubtetees 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll................-- M22 it aie eee 2 Pees EL adees 
STRUCTURAL STEEL. 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib........ cee ee ee eee 3.47 3.47 4.90 to 5.00 4.70 to 5.00 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib... ... 0.2... 2c eee wees 3.57 3.57 4.90 to 5.00 | ..... 
Angles, 3. (0.6: 10553 gis staciiewe naw enews bowen eee een aess 3.47 3.47 4.50 to 5.00 4.10 
DOS BT BOOS a eine ase Deed ace tohad wasps alia a ee OER ea OE 3.57 SALAO3.52- |] -Saeeee > Uh tes 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill..... 0.0.0.0... ccc cece cece eee| cover err 4.90 4.00 
STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed)............ 0s cece ee eee ce eee 22.50 20.50° §“H -«see “Fo adeas 
STUCCO BOARD . 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft........ 42.50 65.00 0 ates ris 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft.... 50.00 70.00. ||) warwewe OG | Ase 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft.......... 55.00 75.00: - ae Meee 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft..... 60.00 80:00" | © -eeeae OP. waaly : 
edium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand ? . 
BQ i Ue ny Cao sae eas ce Wes 65s hay Ae iin Bae uae epee ou ae 50.00 75.00 M Veweee. . 3! Zeeaie 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thou- Oe aes a 2 
Sand. 8q. flis 4 cnsdine Ra eewoe Su Aaw baw ba ON an bnew cacetse sands 55.00 70.00 eens sees 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per thousand sq. ft... 50.00 7000 + -— ghee. O47 2 eases 
SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight, sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft............ 50.09 70.00, =; wesaes | | Adeos 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft........... 46.00 03.00" -f Gacway Ne 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board 
are in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ‘t. wide 
(100 sq. ft.). 
WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand..... 45.00 50.00 [| ..aeee 60.00 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 
per thousand ft. for crating. 
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A FRENCH FAMILY LEAVING THEIR RUINED HOME 


Notes from London 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


in the present notice to give particular atten- 
tion to the work of reconstruction in France. 
First, in this immense and most pressing task I 
will here give some account of the ‘Renaissance 
des Cités,” which has its “siége administratif” at 23 
Rue Louis-le-Grand, Paris. 
The aim of this excellent organization, which 
they very properly describe as an ‘“Oeuvre d'action,’ 
rather than an “Oeuvre de pure doctrine,” has been 


|: a recent article I mentioned that I proposed 


recently stated by the promoters of the “Renais- 
sance des Cités” in the following terms. “To study 
the problem of reconstruction from the social, judi- 
cial and architectural points of view. To consider 
this problem always in its ensemble and not in 
a specialized form. To endeavor in any concrete 
case to apply the remedy. To bring together into 
this work personalities with the most different con- 
ceptions and experiences, in order, by the exchange 
and often by the shock of ideas, to strike out the 
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conception which is nearest to the truth. To sow 
this conception, and often to see it flower into life. 
To take this social renewal at its base—that of edu- 
cation. To accustom benevolent capacities to work 
‘in common to the discipline of a sustained effort. 
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All’ preconceived theory to be put aside in the 
choice of the men called to this work: the result 
alone of realized labor to be the ground for the 
choice of collaborators. A social work—they 
add—‘‘lies before us full of living interest, with 
often unhoped-for results; but a work in the 
shadows beneath, of patience, of faith in the aim 
to be attained.” 

This work of the “Renaissance des Cités" has 
been divided under different commissions—Com- 
mission Technique, Commission Sociale, Commis} 
sion Juridique, Commission Artistique, Comité 
Achéologique—with, at the head of the Comite de 
Propagande, as its President, Princess Jacques de 
Broglie. 

One of the first fruits of this united effort was 
the exhibition organized and now being held, at 
the ‘Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs under the 
title of “Iexposition pour le Renaissance des Cités,’ 
which was formally inaugurated by M’. Albert 
Lebrun, Minister of the Liberated Regions. The 
Mavor of Chauny, M. Descambres, whose courage- 
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MEUSE: PANORAMIC VIEW OF A WOOD 


ous attitude during the German occupation has 
been since followed by the most devoted and con- 
sistent zeal for the reconstruction of his city, over 
which the tide of war had flowed and ebbed till it 
became little more than a heap of ruins, spoke of 
his satisfaction in the successful Concours de 
Chauny, which he described as of the happiest 
augury for the future. He was followed by the 
Minister, M. Lebrun, who complimented the 
“Renaissance. des Cités’” on the difficulties which 
had been already conquered, and the precious re- 





A “PILL BOX” BUILT THREE FEET THICK 


sults obtained. He offered himself ‘with all his 
heart,” as well as all his “chefs de service” to the 
realization of the work, believing that the union of 
so many men of good will would show to the world 
that France has not only known how to keep a glo- 
rious place in the field of battle, but that now with 
peace the solid qualities of her children will permit 
her to restore the North and [east, which have suf- 
fered so cruelly. 

The program traced out by the “Renaissance des 
Cites” is a large and serious one. On its active side 
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its scope includes the revision of hygienic regula- 
tions, already adopted by the Conseil Supérieur 
d’Hygiene Publique; plans for the arranging and 
extension of Albert (Somme) and its region, of 
Tracy-le-Val and Ollencourt (Somme), of Cour- 
neuve (Seine) and of Chauny and its district 
(Aisne)—these plans appearing in the Concours of 
the Union Centrale. Besides the above there are 
studies on Coucy-le-Chateau and various Com- 
munes; plans of rural reconstruction, of children’s 
education, of agricultural co-operation, social cen- 
ters, sport and recreation. It is thus not merely a 
work of reparation for the losses of war, but of 
real reconstruction among these recovered and re- 
created cities and communes in their social, hygienic 
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imperishable witness of the vandalism of our van- 
quished enemies, and of the economic and admini- 
strative necessity of reconstituting this ‘“chef-lieu,” 
whose very name has become a symbol of patriot- 
ism. 

This while in England we are wasting our ener- 
gies and splendid national resources in useless and 
misdirected trade disputes, in France the work of 
reconstruction is being approached in a serious 
spirit of uinited effort; and I turn now to the 
very important town-planning competition for 
Paris, to which I alluded briefly in my last letter, 
which was opened in August and continued until 
January 31, 1920. | 

Paris is a city surrounded with ancient fortifica- 





RUINS OF HOUSES IN A VILLAGE OF THE MARNE 


and industrial life, with as its aim the evolution of 
the “Cite Nouvelle’ of the future—‘lespeérance 
d’ameliorer la Cite nouvelle.” 

An interesting special problem is here, the recon- 
struction of Coucy-le-Chateau, organized by its 
Mayor and the “Renaissance des Cites,” under the 
presidency of M. Lefevre-Pontalte. Their report 
states that “the situation specially caused to this 
“chef-lieu” of the canton by the total and deliberate 
destruction by the Germans of a magnificent speci- 
men of medizval military art has been examined 
from the double point of view of safeguarding the 
tragic ruins, which remain to give to the future an 


tt 


tions, which are now to be demolished and the 
ground they cover with their basal zones to be 
handed over to the city of Paris for building and 
planning. This will necessarily affect the whole 
relation of the city and its suburbs, which badly 
need improved transport, having been hitherto 
largely dependent on what is known as the “Grande 
Ceinture,” that primzval railway which it has: been 
my misfortune to crawl around on more than one 
occasion, with considerable weariness and waste 
of time. What is now proposed is, put briefly, to 
transfer as far as possible the homes of the work- 
ing classes to the outer districts, where a small house 
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with its garden may be a.practicable ideal, to extend 
the Metropolitan Railway beyond the old inner for- 
tifications, and to turn the outer ring of forts, which 
extend from five to ten miles beyond the city, into 
_ parks and garden cities. The program set forth by 
the municipality of Paris for this competition de- 
sires expressly that projects should aim at “big- 
ness of ideas’ rather than at elaborated detail and 
should be in the nature of a sketch (“esquisse’). 
There are five premiums offered in this section, 
varying from 5,000 to 30,000 francs, while an addi- 
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tional 10,000 francs is placed at the jury’s discre- 
tion. 

Apart from this comes the second question of 
the improvement and beautifying of the existing 
city, of eliminating slums, the population being 
transferred to the new outer zones, the building of 
new streets and boulevards, and the protection of 
the lower city against recurrent floods. In this sec- 
ond section four premiums are offered, varying 
from 4,000 to 7,000 francs, with 6,000 francs at 
the discretion of the jury. Section III deals with 
the laying out of the fortification zones—that is, the 
inner line, as distinct from the outer forts, men- 
tioned under Section I as destined for garden cities, 
and in many cases commanding splendid views; 
and Section IV deals with Housing, Hygiene, Traf- 
fic Development, the premiums here being 6,000, 
4,500 and 3,000 francs, with a further 6,000 at the 
disposal of the jury. It is to be noted that this 
competition is open to citizens of all the allied na- 
tions, ‘the entrance fee being roo francs, in return 
for which each competitor will receive twelve dif- 
ferent plans of Paris and its district, besides docu- 
ments giving very full information as to regula- 
tions, etc. Competitors may supplement their plans 
as required, which are generally two for the sec- 
tion, by additional water colors and drawings; all 
accepted projects are the absolute property of the 
city of Paris. The jury will consist of ten archi- 
tects, to be nominated by the competitors. 
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Since 1870 Paris has been under a cloud, never, 
indeed, openly expressed, but always to be felt in 
the background. She is now once more emerging 
to take her true and secular place as a world cen- 
ter of taste and culture, as the ‘‘semeuse dideées,”’ 
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the “Ville Lumiére”—and her municipality is wise- 
ly looking to the future. 

I come next, in treating reconstruction in France, 
to a work of the highest value to humanity, and one 
which cannot be sufficiently praised. I refer to that 
undertaken in France by the War Victims Commit- 
tee of the Society of Friends. Already in 1914 this 
work was taken in hand; and I have before me a 


copy of the letter, dated October 16, 1914, in which 


the Minister of War accepted the offer made by 
the Society of Friends to the French Government 
of doctors, nurses and men volunteers to help the 
sorely tried noncombatant population. Most of 
all was this help needed in the Department of the 
Marne; and, though the Government made a grant 
to refugees from the invaded territories, “we 
found,” says the 1914 Report of the Society, “that 
this barely-covers food and lodging . . . that they had 
escaped with nothing but their summer clothes, and 
that thousands in Chalons and the surrounding 
country were in the face of the approaching win- 
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ter destitute of blankets, clothing and the necessi- 
ties of life.” 


The first party sent out consisted of five per- 
sons, and the first center of work was at Esterney, 
which had suffered terribly from the fierce fighting 
at the time of the battle of the Marne. The need 
was great at this time, both for relief and the con- 
struction of shelters and houses, which has formed 
throughout a most important part of the work ac- 
complished. In five or six of the villages build- 
ing work was at once undertaken both for shelters 
and repair. “The.character of the work,” says the 
report, “varied, but in most cases is governed by 
the fact that substantial walls have often been left 
after fire and bombardment’—though it may be 
noted that Sermaize, in their field of work, a pros- 
perous little town of about 4.000 inhabitants, was 
left “hardly more than a heap of broken bricks 
and twisted iron,” with the fountain in its center by 
some chance surviving. “Sometimes a one-storied 
dwelling can be made by roofing in and adapting 
existing walls, adding, perhaps, an inner partition ; 
in other cases a lean-to building can be erected 
against a large, strong outer wall; in others dem- 
olition and rebuilding are both necessary;” and 
here the wooden houses, two-roomed or four- 
roomed, as the case might be, were of prompt and 
precious assistance. “It takes six men about twenty 
hours to erect a two-roomed house, and as the 
French authorities provide all the materials, the 
cost to the Commune is only about £5;”’ and my 
illustrations will give an idea of one of the work- 
shops at Ornans, where these were prepared. 

Hygiene was no less important than housing, for 
the sanitary conditions were frequently very bad 
and threatened an epidemic; but what one feels 
was perhaps the greatest achievement of all was 
the presence of human sympathy, of Christian love 
to these distracted and desperate beings. For the 
worst danger of all was the moral collapse of peo- 
ple attached to their homes and land, left destitute 
and idle, without work in the present, without hope 
for the future. “The hopeless boredom of life 
without aim and almost without hope, seems a real 
danger for these women and girls accustomed to 
the many activities of farm life... the great desire 
of all is to get back to their own neighborhood, 
even though they know they will find nothing but 
ruin awaiting them.” To these men and women 
the helping hand and voice, the kind word, the 
chance of some fresh start, however humble, meant 
everything. Their words of gratitude are from 
the heart, and are touching in their sincerity. ‘Te 
Société des Amis a droit a la reconnaissance de la 
population toute entiére. Son départ va causer un 
grand vide dans le pays’; or again from another 


sufferer, “Je n’oublierai pas la sympathie dont vous 
nous avez entouree.” , 

Take the story of little Antoinette as a typical 
one. “Her father was away, ill and dispirited at 
Verdun, and would sanction no schemes involving 
expenditure, while her mother was almost too 
downhearted to make any effort. Only Antoinette, 
of about eight years old, had pluck and hope for 
the whole family, and an immense determination 
to possess a new home. “Ah,” said the grand- 
mére, “she’s the one that’s got the brains. She 
says she has half a franc in her purse, and she will 
pay for the wood.” ... Antoinette was not to be 
discouraged ; she knew, she said, all about the cost, 
for the notice was posted up in the village, and 
at last the mother was persuaded to allow her to 
come to interview “Monsieur l’architecte’ An- 
toinette needed no prompting. “Monsieur, je 
demande pour Maman le prix d’un abri de deux 
piéces, une cuisine et une chambre a coucher” as 
if one ordered houses every day. 

Most pathetic of all are the old people’s tales of 
suffering; for “it is hard to begin life over again, 
and in some cases it would seem almost impossible.” 
One old couple, with a still older aunt, escaped from 
their farm with just twenty francs, and spent two 
months in fields and woods, sleeping under hedges, 
and stumbling one very dark night into the German 
lines, from which they were chased after suffering 
agonies of fright from the rifles leveled at them. 
Another old lady at Noyers, saved with her husband 
by her own horse and cart, refused obstinately to 
kill or sell her old mare—“my friend and savior.” 
She knew the Germans were following and she 
trotted without stopping day and night, just snatch- 
ing at a bite by the wayside. The work that had 
commenced with a little party of five had in these 
four years of war spread into a vast network of 
organized and splendid effort. Medical work, build- 
ing, agriculture were now in full swing; already in 
1915 some 310 wooden houses had been erected, 
and the problem of furnishing them had become a 
pressing one. 

In Sermaize, which had now risen from its ashes, 
the Prefecture and Society of Friends between them 
gave one double bed and mattress to every house- 
hold which had been burnt out. “This scheme gave 
the very greatest satisfaction, for the French people 
are immensely careful and particular about their 
beds and bedding, and nothing hurts their self- 
respect more than the miserable sleeping arrange- 
ments to which for more than a year they have been 
condemned.” 

Of immense importance was the work of saving 
the children, and one of my illustrations gives a 
little flock of these babies in an open-air créche at 
Samoens; that at Chalons was “the admiration of 
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French visitors. an object lesson to the mothers in 
the value of fresh air.” Agricultural machinery 
and tools were slowly coming in, the building of 
huts (one of my plates shows a machine shop at 
Ornans) being thoroughly organized; and in 1917, 
under the aegis of the American Red Cross, wel- 
come help had come from America, and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in Europe had made a first grant 
to the Society of about £20,000 while a hundred 
workers from the American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee had come across. What matter if yet later 
the tide of this terrible war was to sweep back and 
blot out much of this creative effort: the spirit of 
Christian help and life was there, established, un- 
conquerable, ready to begin again the struggle for 
life against the forces of destruction, and to one 
whose family has been connected for generations, 
most directly on the American side, with the So- 
ciety of Friends it is a privilege to record a work 
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of loving-kindness in which the very Spirit of Christ 
was most surely present. 


Devonshire House 


Now that Devonshire House is announced as 
actually sold our interestenaturally turns to the 
great house which has now stood for some two hun- 
dred years in Piccadilly, and might at one time 
have been considered as the home of the great Whig 
party. The site on which it stands was originally 
occupied by the Hay Hill Farm, whose name still 
survives in Hay Hill; but soon after the Restora- 
tion Lord Berkeley of Stratton built Berkeley 
House, which was acquired in 1696 by the then 
Duke of Devonshire. 

When this house was burnt down in 1733 the 
third Duke entrusted its rebuilding to the fashion- 
able architect of his day, William Kent, who re- 
ceived one thousand pounds as his honorarium, 
though the building cost twenty times that amount. 
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William Kent's career is remarkable. A poor York- 
shire boy, he commenced as a coachmaker's ap- 
prentice, but ran away to London. He now began 
portrait painting, though his work in this direction 
is severely criticized by Horace Walpole; but he 
was taken by a patron to Rome, where he had the 
luck to meet the famous Earl of Burlington. From 
that moment Kent's good star was in the ascendant. 
The Earl carried him back to London, gave him 
apartments in Burlington House, which he occu- 
pied till his death, and gave him, too, just the start 
he needed. Kent’s talents were universal in art 
creation. Besides his work in architecture, in which 
he has the Horse Guards to his credit and hts mas- 
terpiece of Holkham, he was, as we have seen, a 
painter of history as well as portraits, a sculptor, 
designer of furniture, and landscape gardener. He 
became the “arbiter elegantiarum” of his day; and 
we even hear of two great ladies who appealed to 
hin to design their “birthday dresses.’ Kent was 
fully equal to even this commission: one seems to 
have a “creation” in bronze and gold, the other 
introduced in the petticoat “the five orders of archi- 
tecture.’ This was surely Palladianism a 1|’ou- 
trance’ and makes us feel it' was time for the 
Baroque—or even the Gothic revival. Hogarth, 


in fact, attacked him bitterly as a charlatan, a Jack 
of all trades; but his furniture has dignity and 
design, and his architecture is not without merit. 

The entrance of Devonshire House is heavy in 
design, but we have to remember here that the ex- 
ternal flight of steps has been now removed; and 
in the interior Mr. Beresford Chancellor has pointed 
out that the architect ‘was able to give play to his 
love of the rococo.” Especially fine was the furni- 
ture, which included some rich designs by Kent 
himself, examples of which I hope to illustrate, and 
of the great French artificers of that day. The 
great wrought iron gates, with the Cavendish 
motto, ‘““Cavendo tutus,’’ were brought from Chis- 
wick house in 1897. When some assertive modern 
hotel has seized its place we may perhaps regret the 
severe and plain mansion which William Kent had 
designed. 


War Memorials in England 


The present War Memorials Exhibition, opened 
this month within the walls of the Royal Academy, 
is in a sense the necessary complement of that 
which preceded it, and which I have already no- 
ticed in these columns when it was opened at the 

(Continned on page 463) 
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On Seeing Things 
HE ARCHITECT of London laments, in a 
long editorial in a recent issue, that English- 
men, and particularly those who went to the war, 
lack to a great extent the faculty of close observa- 
tion. It cites an instance where an: aviator who 
made a successful flight-to Australia, and who dur- 
ing the flight was obliged by fog to land at Pisa, 
pathetically described his situation as with “nothing 
to do but see the sights.” It further remarks thar 
many people have made long trips to reach Pisa 
and view the “sights” that this officer aviator re- 

gards as part of an uneventful voyage. 


- Perhaps The Architect is unduly harsh with its 
countrymen as lacking the ability intelligently to 
appreciate their environment. The power of well- 
trained observation is born in few men. The fault 
lies in our methods of education that fail to im- 
press the value of seeing things and seeing them 
intelligently. 

Someone has said that painters and sculptors are 
not really born as such, that their proficiency in 
their arts is the result of early and correctly 
trained powers of observation. It is further claimed 
that anyone of average intelligence can learn to 
draw or model, if he 1s early taught to see things 
correctly. It is this one thing,—the power correctly 
to analyze the things one sees—that is the basis of 
all education. 

It was an Englishman, it is said, who on being 
asked 1f he could play the piano, replied that he 
did not know as he had never tried to. It is abso- 
lutely true that there are many things we could do 
if we would only try to do them. The easiest of 
these is to see things as they are. 


Most of us go through life in a state of intro- 


spection. We do not sufficiently observe with a 
seeing eye. The mental vision is too often turned 
inward. 


A lecturer urged an audience of young people to 
“stand on their hind legs and look out of their 
eyes.” This provoked a laugh, as something amus- 
ing. But it is a word of advice that everyone might 
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follow with profit, and none more than the archi- 
tectural student. 

The new and improved methods of architectural 
education will certainly teach men to a greater 
extent the value of trained and accurate seeing of 
things. Most men will claim that they possess an 
ability to observe intelligently. Perhaps they have 


. that ability, but there is-a difference between so- 


calléd intelligent observation and the accuracy that 
is essential to every student of architecture. We 
may intelligently view a thing and feel that it is 
good, but not everyone may be able accurately to 
state why it is good and give the reasons Or ot 
conclusion. 

It is this practical Aenent In eaaeous in any a 
the arts that is an actual essential. If it were more 
generally taught we would not see so dreary a copy- 
ing of precedent, but an originality based on ac- 
curate observation combined with the personal ele- 
ment of the observer. 


Good Architecture a Commercial - : 
Asset _ * 


NE of the greatest educational results achieved 

by architects in this country is that they have 
been able to satisfactorily show to their clients the 
value of good architecture as a commercial asset. 
We do not sufficiently appreciate how large are the 
results achieved, as we are, so to speak, too close to 
the actual field and have not noticed as keenly as 
we might a very decided development. 

It is when an intelligent observer from another 
country visits us for the purpose of studying our 
methods in specific fields, that we awake to the fact 
that many things we regard as “matters of course” 
are of sufficient moment to evoke very warm ex- 
pressions of approval from a foreign visitor. 

An instance in point is found in an address made 
by Mr. Herbert Austen Hall, architect, before a 
recent meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Mr. Hall had but recently returned 
from a visit to the United States. He came here to 
study our department stores. The paper read shows 
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that he certainly possessed a highly trained power 
of accurate observation. The address was very 
favorably received by the distinguished gathering 
on the occasion of this meeting. 


As the result of observation in this country the 
speaker was of opinion that American architects 
had two great advantages. One was that there was 
an immense appreciation of fine architecture in the 
United States, the other that business_men consider 
their building as an investment,—something more 
than a mere advertisement. 


In the debate which followed the reading of this 
paper, one of the speakers stated that in this 
country “good architecture was as necessary as day- 
light”’—and that we had come to look upon a fine 
building as almost a necessary accompaniment of 
a fine business. 


~The Report of the Housing Com- 
mission of the State of New York 


T is gratifying to note the practical and business- 

like methods pursued by the joint legislative 
Committee on Housing and the Reconstruction 
Commission of the State of New York. Ina report 
to Governor Smith, dated: March 26, this commit- 
tee outlines the underlying causes that have created 
the great lack of proper housing and suggests cer- 
tain measures that it is believed will speedily and 
effectively correct these things. 


The personnel of the Commission is one to in- 

spire respect for any report it may make. Its 
members.are representative men, from the fields of 
finance, real estate, building, architecture and vart- 
ous departments of City and State governments. 
_ A program of an architectural’ competition for the 
remodeling of a New York City tenement b!ock, 
to be held under the auspices of this Commission, 
has been issued. A summary appears on a follow- 
Ing page. 

For more than a year the ease situation in 
New York and other large cities has been partic- 
ularly grave. These conditions are, if possible, 
rapidly becoming worse. 

In its report the Commission states that it has 
reached the conclusion that no temporary solution 
should be attempted. That whatever is done should 
be carried forward with a view to the permanent 


adjustment of these conditions on a basis of exact 
stability. “If,” states this report, ‘‘all the money 
available in the New York market and throughout 
the State were put forward tomorrow, it would be 
impossible to build, even in a year, utilizing every 
bit of man-power or material available, houses 
enough to take care of the shortage.” 


Reaiuzing this statement as one of fact, the Com- 
nussion in its report sets forth a constructive pro- 
gram, which as the work of a group of practical and 
competent men, should be taken with the utmost 
seriousness and carried forward promptly and with- 
out interference. 

Unfortunately, building operations have been of 
late years regarded purely as speculative invest- 
ments. To secure the greatest return from the 
money invested has been the all-absorbing motive. 


It now becomes very certain that if our working- 


population is to be properly housed, this speculative 


element will need to become minimized. Certain 
legislative action as regards rent raising is the first 
step towards relieving this speculative control. 


F the investing public can be made to understand 

that speculative building is a very serious menace 

to our economic welfare, such an understanding 

will mitigate the emergency and So develop 
a correct policy. ° 


Now that we have experienced the conditions 
arising from the war, and have been able to learn 
the effects of a protracted stoppage of building to 
supply housing needs, we can with accuracy meas- 
ure the importance of the steadily carried forward 
program of building during the times of peace. 


The more apparent and easily traceable causes 
of the present housing shortage are the lack of ma- 
terials, labor troubles; and the difficulty of securing 
sufficient Joaning capital. But these are not really 
the fundamental things that have brought us face 
to face with the economic menace of an acute hous- 
ing shortage. 

The present crisis is really the result, or cul- 
mination of the result, of past tendencies. The con- 
ditions arising from the war have merely accent- 
uated these tendencies. 


We must evolve a new and. well formed program 
of correction. The essentials of such a program 
are, it is believed, to be found in this well consid- 
ered report. 
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Notes from London 


(Continued from page 459) 


Victoria and Albert Museum. The present ex- 
hibition—we are informed by the Royal Academy 
War Memorials Committee—has been selected and 
arranged tor the purpose of assisting the promoters 
of War Memorials and others interested, by pro- 
viding them with a useful survey of modern work 
by competent artists, and suggesting various forms 
which Memorials may suitably take. 

As my readers may possibly remember my critical 
verdict on the preceding exhibition at South Ken- 
sington was not enthusiastic, and it cannot be said 
that the present exhibition, though very much 
better in every way, reaches the level of its subject, 
which is no less than the adequate recognition in 
terms of plastic art of the heroic sacrifices which 
carried us through the dark days of the recent 
world conflict, and brought us at last to light and 
safety. - 

At the same time it represents a serious effort to 
grapple with a very difhcult and imteresting prob- 
lem; and in this sense has much to be commended, 
even when it fails to attain the full spiritual signif- 
icance of the subject. One reflection, which here 
comes clearly before us, 1s the intimate, the inherent 
connection between architecture and the highest 
forms of the sculptor’s art,—a connection which 
has been often overlooked, at any rate in late vears, 
in this country, but which runs through all the 
great art of the past, from the Parthenon. through 
the rich entablatures of the Roman period, the 
sculptured groups of Gothic work, in perfect har- 
mony with the lines of shaft or moulding, and 
later in the Italian Renaissance. We find this law 
fully recognized in modern American sculpture, 
notably in the recent work of Daniel Chester 
French, and illustrated more or less directly in 
this exhibition in the designs of several leading 
British architects —of Sir Reginald Blomfield, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, Mr. Robert S. Weir and Sir [ernest 
George. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, in his small model of the 
“Cenotaph,” which I described in connection with 
the Peace Celebrations, in the impressive and al- 
most overpowering simplicity of the Great War 
Stone, which is being erected in British and Domin- 
ion War Cemeteries abroad, and still more his de- 
lightful design of a War Memorial at Spalding— 
in which the porticoed colonnade with its four great 
cypresses guarding a central memorial seems 
reminiscent of the famous Campo Santo of Pisa— 
shows throughout those qualities of balance and 
style, that fine sense of proportion which, in my 
judgment. insured the success of his much-dis- 
cussed Westminster Cenotaph. 


Mr. Robert Weir, in his ambitious ‘Pantheon 
of the Five Dominions,” in which he is assisted in 
the sculpture by Mr. Gilbert Bayes and in the de- 
sign by Mr. H. Wilson, is emphatic rather than 
impressive. His scheme ts that of a circular build- 
ing with a dome like that of Santa Sophia, a fine 
Romanesque porch, and an encircling gallery which 
seems, however, overpowered by the immense dome. 


The Lancing College War Memorial, of which 
I give an illustration, is by Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
Pp. R. I. B. A., assisted by Mr. Maxwell Ayrton, 
and shows a great cross finely proportioned and 
placed over the Chapel ; designed by the same archi- 
tects is the Chapel altar and altarpiece of Roedean. 
School, a new and prospering women’s college near 
Brighton, which is about the same distance from 
my Sussex home on the east as is Lancing Boys’ | 
College on the west. 


As a Worcestershire man two other memorials 
have a special interest for me in the proposed War 
Memorial for Malvern College, designed by Mr. 
Maurice Webb, F. R. I. B. A. and Mr. Walter 
Gilbert, and the Cenotaph, which is already “in 
situ’’—in its temporay form—within the precincts 
and under the shadow of our Worcester Cathedral. 
We in Worcestershire are immensely and justif- 
ably proud of our county regiment, which has a 
yreat tradition and was highly prized by Welling- 
ton in his Peninsular campaign; it went clean 
through the late war in all the hottest fighting, lost 
terribly, but won immortal glory, one among its 
many achievements being that of hurling back the 
Prussian Guard at Ypres in the most critical mo- 
ment of the whole campaign. The present monu- 
ment, designed by Messrs. H. Rowe and Sons of 
Worcester, bears only the words—THE GLORIOUS 
DEAD. | 
“Mr. Adrian Jones has a brilliantly clever War 
Memorial for cavalry, which shows Saint George 
with brandished lance over the prostrate dragon, 
saluted by British and Colonial cavalry who ride 
below. Mr. Adrian Jones is a master of the horse 
in movement, and his composition here is good; 
but the design has been not unfairly criticized as 
being too pictorial. It possesses vigour and move- 
ment, but certainly no repose; and these two quali- 
ties in the best work are not surely incompatible. 


The stained glass designs show very strongly the 
influence of the late Sir Edward Burne Jones, 
markedly in such designs as Edward Woore’s car- 
toon of “Saint George’ and in C. W. Whall’s de- 
signs for stained glass windows, and yet again 
where these two artists collaborate in eleven car- 
toons for stained glass in Gallery VI. Burne 
Jones himself was an artist of imagination and 
exquisite beauty of line; but we do not want his. 
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wonderful type to become a convention in this 
branch of art creation. Most attractive are the 
rolls of honour; and here Jessie Bayes excels in 
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two designs.——that of a personal memorial and a 
Communion Service book, written and decorated 
in black, red and gold. 


City of Birmingham, England, Housing 
Competition. 


Report on Prize Winning Designs 


Messrs. INGALL, BRIDGWATER & PorTER, Architects. 
Birmingham, England. 


HE general lay-out has been planned to suit 
the existing levels of the site and so as to 
avoid unnecessary expense in levelling and 
in deep foundations, while at the same time se- 
curing all the requirements of modern housing, 
and in particular the maximum amount of sunlight 
in the rooms. The houses are grouped round three 
sides of two squares each with a short drive and 
turning space. The 4 houses with 4 bedrooms 
occupy the most prominent positions at the ends of 
the blocks and nearest to the road. Each house has 
a good and sufficient garden both front and back. 
The accommodation asked for has been pro- 
vided in each case, 12 houses having 3 bedrooms 
and 4 houses having 4 bedrooms. The living 
rooms are of the size required; 12 of them have 
windows facing south, and the other 4 have each 
two windows facing east and west, respectively ; 
in all, 14 of the living rooms have two windows 
giving cross ventilation. 

The sculleries are fitted with range, gas cooker, 
copper sink and draining board and table, with 
space for mangle. In two houses the copper and 
mangle are in the covered way. Storage rooms 
for prams or cycles is provided under the stairs. 

Oversight of the garden is obtained from the 
living room and scullery windows. All larders 
are on, and have windows facing the north, except 
two, which face the east. In every house the prin- 


cipal bedroom contains not less than 160 sq. ft. of 
floor area. In 8 of the houses considerable econ- 
omy has been exercised by reducing the area of 
the first floor, while still providing the necessary 
bedroom accommodation. 

The walls to be built of bricks. The general fac- 
ings to be in local red facing bricks, with black 
country facing bricks to plinth, quoins, oversailing 
to eaves and chimney heads. | 

The internal walls are 414” thick with breeze 
concrete slab partitions between first floor rooms, 
where not over ground floor walls. The roof to 
be of deal purlins and rafters, covered with sand 
faced tiles. 

The floors to living rooms, parlors and bedrooms, 
etc., to be of deal joists and boarding. Sculleries, 
larders, water closets and covered ways to have 
g” red quarry floors. Coal places to have blue 
brick floors. | 

The joiner’s work and fittings are standardized 
throughout. 

The total cubical contents of the 16 houses meas- 
ured from bottom of footings to half way up roof 
and including all chimneys above roof line is 222,- 
970 cu. ft. 

The estimated cost at 1/1d per cu. ft. 1s £12,- 
077.10.10. This is an average of £754.16.11 per 
house. 
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The Housing Problem and Earth Masonry 


By Ttroomas CRANE YOUNG 


HAT has blocked the progress of every 
housing project in this country, as well as 
in -urope, is the hard fact that under 
present prices of labor-and commonly used mate- 
rials it has proved utterly impossible to build even 
the smallest and most modest six-room cottage for 
a sum which, with the cost of the necessary land, 
would make the total investment for a home eco- 
nomically possible for the ordinary workman or 
moderately salaried individual. Houses which jive 
years ago could easily be built for $4,000 or. $5,000 
will now cost $8,000 or $10,000. 


A Congressional committee, reporting on the 
housing activities of the United States Housing 
Corporation, states: “Single houses in Bridgeport, 
Conn., cost $7,263. The average for all houses was 
$5.673.78." 

It is not stated whether these prices represent a 
complete house or whether such necessary items as 
weather-stripping, electric fixtures, sidewalks, etc., 
were omitted. Probably no profit for the contractor 
nor cost of architectural service were included in 
these figures. And since the time these houses were 
constructed the cost of building has advanced pos- 
sihly as much as 25 per cent. If one takes the aver- 
age quoted price of | 
$5,263.78 pius 25% = $7,093.00 cost of house, 


Add average price of 
40 ft. lot at $30... 





. 1,200.00 cast of lot, 


$8,293.00 cost of house and 
lot. 

It can readily be seen that to pay rent or to own 
this home the occupant should have an income of 
at least $3,500 per year. At $1 per hour and work- 
ing eight hours a day for 300 days a year, one 
could earn only $2,400, which is inadequate income 
for above basis of cost for rent. 


So far as one can learn, every new housing proj- 
ect yet planned or constructed, either in this coun- 
try or in Europe, has been based upon some form 
of tenement or the traditional story and a half cot- 
tage, usually containing five or six rooms and con: 
structed in the customary wavy of either brick, hol- 
low clay tile, or wood. It would seem. therefore. 
if it is possible to beat the building game, it will 
be necessary to evolve an entirely new type of house 
or find some cheaper. material as a substitute. It 
nught be possible to evolve the former if architects 
and builders could rid themselves of tradition and 
study the matter as though isolated in a country 


ing’ built of ice; 


without the usual facilities of civilization and de- 
pend more upon their ingenuity and the materials 
which nature locally provides. In this way the 
Eskimo invented a cheap and comfortable dwell- 
so did the early settlers in this 
country, who built of logs; and the early Spaniards 
and Indians of our Western States, who built of 
unbaked clay or adobe. There are abundant ex- 
amples of these earth dwellings in our own country 
which compare favorably with the usual forms of 
construction for durability, looks and comfort. The 
Mission buildings of California are often con- 
structed of this material, as well as many.dwellings 
still in use after more than a century of wear. - In 
this connection, one wonders why no one thought 
to construct our war cantonments and barracks of 
adobe instead of the unsightly, uncomfortable and 
costly wooden shacks universally used. 


Adobe is a Spanish word from adobar (to plas- 
ter). It is nothing but air-dried brick of larger 
size than usual which may be weatherproofed with 
plaster, and any traveler in Mexico or California 
knows that these buildings are as beautiful as any 
we produce in the same class. 


Many excellent plans for small cottages of the 
conventional American type have been developed by 
the U. S. Shipping Board and also by private archi- 
tects, but as all of these have proved too costly to 
build, at least from a commercial standpoint, some 
new type of home will have to be devised in which 
every superfluous square inch of area and any un- 
necessary feature must be eliminated. Other pos- 
stble econoniies may yet be found in new processes 
or materials as substitutes for present methods. 
Some years ago Mr. Edison led us to hope for 
much from his concrete house, but so far all forms 
of concrete have proved as costly at least as other 
forms of masonry. 


A recent number of the London Sphere calls at- 
tention to an old form of masonry called “pisé” or 
“cob,” the use of which in housing projects is now 
being considered in Fngland and might be equally 
well applied in this country as an emergency sub- 
stitute. 


Sturgis’ Dictionary of :Architecture and Build- 
ing describes it thus: “A cheap masonry of com- 
pressed earth. The most suitable solid for the pur- 
pose ts clayev, somewhat sandy, loam and vegetable 
earth. It is mixed with straw or hay to prevent 
it from cracking when it dries. The wall is built 
in sections by means of a movable frame about 
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three feet high and ten feet long, the two sides of 
which are of boards kept apart the thickness of the 
wall. This frame is placed on the wall and between 
the sides the earth is rammed or beaten in four- 
inch layers. When this sort of box is full it is 
taken apart and set up in another place—in some 
parts of France houses of two or three stories are 
built of “‘pise.”’ 

The Sphere states: The earth hardens to an as- 
tonishing extent in the process of drying off; so 
much so that it 1s sometimes difficult to bore into it 
with an auger. The outer surface of the 
pisé wall can be color-washed or treated in various 
ways. ‘Spraying with hot liquid tar has been tried 
successfully. The natural wall weathers in course 
of time to a very attractive color, and the outer 
surface itself withstands eee rain action and 
bad weather. 


When properly akan pegeied: there is no reason 
why these earthen buildings should not stand one 
climate as well as another, and certainly our variety 
is not more severe than that of the British Islands 
or of France. | 


Of course, there is no data extant as to the cost 
of earthen masonry, but in the present housing 
emergency it would seem worth while to make an 
experiment. in constructing a real building with 
earth walls. : : 


Since writing the above, I am able to present the 
results of .some tentative experiments made by 
F. A. Winter, of Robert.W. Hunt & Co.,; testing 
engineers, at my suggestion. The clay was ordi- 
nary clay taken from a local excavation. - The loam 
was top soil taken from a vacant St. Louis lot. 
The mixture was dry and tamped into the form by 
hand. 


COMPRESSION TESTS. 


SPECIMEN LBS. PER 
No. MIX. SIZE. AGE. SQ. IN. 
1. 2 parts clay—1 loam........ 9x 6” 6 days 125 | 
2. 2 parts clay—1 loam, mixed 
with straw and small 
amount of gypsum 
around the sited. x 6” 6... = 156 


Average weight—90 Tbe, per cu. ft. 


be handled like a stone. ° 


No. POUNDS PER SQ. IN. 
6 days. 16 days. 

le. Platine: Clays s:c2s-b306 4 no knee doce wh ae ais 93 130 

2. § parts clay—1 cement.........-c.006. 78 125 

3. 5 parts clay—l gypsum...............6. 195 235 

4. § parts clay—l mei...) oss eenesa weds 0 20 

5. .2- parts clav—1 loamts4s<..06 cwsiweecd es 80 125 


Another experiment was made to ascertain the 
natural surface left by the forms and_ possible 
methods of waterproofing. Earth consisting of two 
parts clay and one part loam, with a slight addition 
of dry gypsum, was mixed with a little straw cut 
into lengths of about four inches. This was tamped 
by hand into a wooden box about 12 inches square 
by 3 inches deep. The resulting block when taken 
from the form after seasoning for six days could 
The surface in contact 
with the wood form was more perfect than is usu- 
ally: obtained with concrete and was of agreeable 
color. The block was plastered on one side with 


ordinary house plaster which, of course, could as 


well have been of the waterproof variety. A part 
of one side was painted with ordinary house paint, 
and other parts were treated with liquid cement and 
with creosote for waterproofing. It appears that 
either of these materials could. be successfully used 
and no doubt others not at hand at the time. 
These experiments are by. no means exhaustive 
and, therefore, one should be cautious about draw- 
ing too hasty conclusions, but the indications are 
that if a proper technique were developed this ma- 
terial might prove very valuable ‘for small struc- 
tures not requiring great strength and might be of 
particular value for housing projects or farm build- 
ings because of requiring the use of nothing more 
than homemade apparatus and untrained labor. 


I believe the subject would justify a really scien- 
tific investigation by our universities or, perhaps, 
by the Federal Government itself. For. if the re- 
sults of such an investigation were satisfactory the 
information could be spread throughout the coun- 
try by existing channels as the Government now 
does in regard to road building, or other matters 
relating to agricultural subjects, forestry, etc. 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Beaux Arts Post 


The Beaux Arts Post of the American Legion, Chicago, 
met at the Art Institute, held its first meeting with 150 
former service men and many guests in attendance. A 
good dinner and several rousing speeches, interspersed 
with musical selections, made a hit with everyone. Mr. 
Andrew Rebori spoke on the wonderful opportunity open- 
ing up before this post through the union of architecture, 
sculpture, painting and other arts. with particular refer- 
ence to the possibility of bringing them together into 


harmony. Mr. Wick gave an extremely illuminating and 
authoritative discussion of socialism, communism = and 
syndicalism. 


All ex-service men who are interested in architecture or 
any of the fine arts are urged to attend these meetings 
either as guests or prospective members. Permanent off- 
cers will be elected in the near future, and if the enthusi- 
asm evidenced at the last meeting is any criterion, this is 
bound to be one of the most active and progressive posts 
in the city. 


Roads in the National Forests 


Thirty thousand miles of road, estimated to cost not 
less than $150,000,000. will be needed for the proper pro- 
tection and development of the national forests, according 
to comprehensive road plans which have been prepared, 
says a recent news letter of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Secretary of Agriculture has already approved 
the construction of 5,152 miles. estimated to cost $26,463,- 
000, contingent upon Federal and co-operative funds be- 
coming available. Government expenditures of $15,740,000 
have been authorized for this purpose. 

The roads comprised in the comprehensive road plans 
form the basis of the ultimate national forest road system. 
They are used as main highways, either in connection with 
through routes or to serve important local needs. The 
construction of feeder roads is betmg largely postponed 
until the primary road system of the national forests is 
completed. 


New Zealand Housing Conditions 


Owing to the labor shortage and the building boom in 
New Zealand and Australia, New Zealand lumber mills 
are unable to meet the demand, says the Bureau of Fore!gn 
and Domestic Commerce in its consular reports. It is 
therefore expected that New Zealand’s importations of 
American oak and Douglas fir will break all records for 
last year, as these lumbers are in great demand for the 
interior furnishing of homes. There is also a marked 
shortage of Oregon pine. 

There seems to be plenty of money for loans for build- 
ing homes in New Zealand, continues this consular report, 
which will enable the vast number of homes already 
planned to be constructed. In fact. the new housing bill 


passed by Parliament during October provided for sub- 
stantial loans to workers on a 5 per cent basis with one- 
half of 1 per cent rebate for prompt payment. for thirty 
years in the case of wooden houses and 36'% for those of 
some other materials. The New Zealand Government re- 
cently added 1,800,000 acres of provincial forest to the 
forest reserve, making a total of 10,500,000 acres, but of 
this the total area of milling value is only 1,371,000 acres. 


Building Trades Wages in Middle 
West 


Chicago, I]l—Building trades workmen in Chicago are 
better paid on the a¥erage than artisans in similar lines 
i most middle western American cities, concludes the 
Chicago Daily News after making a telegraphic survey 
of seventeen of the principal cities in its section of the 
country. Chicago building trades workers are receiving 
$1 an hour. Nine of the seventeen cities are paying more 
for bricklayers and seven are paying a like amount. Car- 
penters receive $1 an hour in Chicago and are getting 
higher wages in two other cities, Gary and Omaha, while 
in twelve cities they are paid less. Plasterers, structural 
steel workers, plumbers, gas and steam fitters, roofers and 
painters as a rule are receiving higher wages in Chicago 
than in other cities. Peoria and Detroit are paying bonuses 
to secure men. Gary scales are based on Chicago scales, 
although premiums are being paid there for workmen. 
Carpenters at Cincinnati are striking now for $1 and 
$1.25 om May 1; Toledo has a new scale effective April 1 
with 25 per cent increase; Omaha which now pays car- 
penters, bricklayers and plumbers $1.12'4 has an in- 
creased scale effective June 1. 

A number of the cities state that they have no labor 
shortage now in these trades but expect one when big 
building commences in the next few weeks. Exceptions 
are Grand Rapids, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio, where it is 
said that there is a scarcity in all trades and it is difficult 
to employ men. Grand Rapids pays carpenters 90 cents, 
and bricklayers $1.10. The Daily News bases all its fig- 
ures upon the eight-hour day, and presumably started its 
investigation because of the assertion of the Building 
Trades Council that the building trades workers in Chicago 
have been going to other cities to secure higher wages. 


Forest Engineers for India to Make 
Tour in This Country 


A representative of the British Government visited the 
Iorest Products Laboratory at Madison last week to ar- 
range for a later visit of twelve forest engineers whom 
England is sending to India to establish a forest policy 
there and to solve problems of reforestation, wood utiliza- 
tion, etc., in that richly forested country. They will make a 
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tour of the United States in the Summer and will spend 
some time at the Ilorest Products Laboratory studying 
methods, tests, etc. 


Keep the Cement Sacks at Work 


One empty sack at the cement mill is worth any number 
of them lying tdle in dealers’ or users’ hands all over the 
country in so far as shipment of cement is concerned, 
states the Portland Cement Association in urging con- 
servation of these utilities. Like many other kinds of cot- 
ton goods cement sacks are scarce. If every idle cement 
sack in the country were returned to the plant which sent 
it out, there would be considerable relief of the present 
shortage both of cement and sacks. 

Besides, cement sacks cost money—money which is not 
working as long as these sacks are kept idle. 

This condition is simply another one of those seemingly 
triflmg items of neglect, which in its own way is con- 
tributing to keeping the wheels of industry from moving 
as regularly and as smoothly as is desired. 

If a cement plant ships 1,000,000 barrels of cement a 
year in sacks, 4,000,000 sacks are necessary to take care of 
this shipment. Under actual conditions when shipments 
are made every day, the cement plant at the end of a year 
would tind itself short of a very large number of sacks 
because dealers or cement users have not returned all they 
received. The following year it would, therefore, be nec- 
essary to supplement the stock of sacks by purchasing new 
ones. Sooner or later some sacks are certain to be lost 
through neglect or because put to improper use and 
thereby permanently kept from being again used as cement 
containers. No one knows exactly what becomes of thei, 
but It means money lost to the careless user. 

Many building and highway contractors have shown 
commendable enterprise in purchasing and storing during 
the past Winter large quantities of cement in anticipation 
of immediate need when the construction season opens. 
Naturally this has temporarily prevented the circulation of 
many cloth sacks. Nevertheless, there are enough empty 
sacks in users’ and dealers’ possession throughout the coun- 
try, which, if returned to the cement mills, would make the 
number held out of circulation through storage of cement 
relatively insignificent. 

Cloth cement sacks represent an outlay of money by 
the user until he has returned them for credit, and if 
they are not returned promptly the cement manufacturer 
must provide for new containers. This represents an un- 
necessary waste because far more containers must be 
manufactured and used than would actually be necessary 
if every cement sack were kept at work. 


Finishing Attic Rooms to Relieve 
Housing Congestion 


Housing congestion is so acute in Chicago that the 
finishing of attic rooms is receiving the attention of build- 
ing authorities in that city. It is estimated that there are 
in Chicaga about 180,000 attic rooms which can be fin- 
ished and made livable, accommodating 200,000 lodgers. 
If these rooms are finished and made attractive at an 
average cost of $600 each and rented for an average of 
$10 per month, the gross return would represent 20 
per cent on the investment, the total investment being 
$108.000,000. 

While housing laws do not permit the cooking or living 
quarters in the third story of frame buildings. in which 
most of these rooms would exist. they might permit of 
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sleeping quarters and the rental would be very modest. 
‘The rooms could be properly finished and insulated so 
that they may not be too hot in Summer or too cold in 
Winter and halfway measures in remodeling them will not 
be profitable in the long run. If adequately done, they 
will assist the permanent resident in meeting higher rent 
problems and will help relieve the present congestion. The 
question of finishing attic rooms may be profitably con- 
sidered by other cities. 


By Airplane to San Francisco 

lvelegates desiring to travel by airplane or dirigible, in- 
stead of by special train to the Seventh National loreign 
Trade Convention which will be held at San [‘rancisco 
May 12 to 15, are requested to send in their applications 
at an early date to 0. K. Davis, Secretary of the National 
loreign ‘Trade Council, 1 Hanover Square. New York 
City. 

Offer to transport any delegate by means of airplane or 
dirigible, “from his domicile, place of business or habita- 
tion, to San I‘rancisco.” is contained in a letter just re- 
ceived from Byron B. Smith. Foreign Manager of the 
United States I‘idelity and Guaranty Company of Chicago, 
one of the active members of the Aero Squadron Training 
Corps, Inc., II. Mr. Smith has arranged to furnish upon 
request the cxact cost of transportation, pilots’ expense, 
ctc. 

At the Sixth National loreign Trade Convention held 
in Chicago last year, there was a final declaration ‘in favor 
of promoting commercial aviation and commercial aviation 
is also expected to play an important part in the program 
of the coming convention at San Francisco. 


Housing Condition in New York 


That rent profiteering should be regulated without ham- 
pering the ownership of property is the attitude taken by 
the Real Estate Board in New York, according to advices 
from the State capital. The legislative representative of 
this board is quoted as saying, “The housing situation in 
New York City and in every city in the United States is 
acute. The high wages forced by organized labor has 
drawn heavily upon the country workers and has over- 
crowded the cities. In New York State alone there are 
over 25,000 vacant farm houses as a result of the drift 
toward the cities, whereas, in contrast. in New York City 
200,000 apartments are needed to meet the demand.” 
Crowded conditions necessitated the construction of 50,000 
apartments in 1919 and 1920 in New York City. vet last 
year only 1,183 new apartments were built. In 1915 there 
were 934,822 apartments in Greater New York: in 1919 
there were 982,015, an increase of only about 48,000 in 
five vears. 


Male and Female Shade Trees 


This is the time of year when the planting of shade 
trees is being considered. But care is needed in the 
species selected, and any city where cottonwoods are used 
for shade trees must be careful, if danger is to be averted. 
to plant only male trees, according to the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse. which has prepared spe- 
cial bulletins on shade tree planting. 

The cottonwood is not the only tree which proves the 
old adage about the deadliness of the female of the 
species, for the gingko is dangerous in a more serious 
degree than the cottonwood. 
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The female of the cottonwood is under the ban of many 
cities, because of its distribution of cotton, which clings 
to screens, making them unsightly and generally litters 
up the locality. In Albuquerque, N. M., for instance, 
there is a new city regulation providing for the destruction 
within ten years of hundreds of female cottonwoods and 
their replacement with male trees. 

The female of the gingko species, however, is really 
dangerous, for its fruits form a slippery and dangerous 
substance, which is actually dangerous to pedestrians when 
thickly strewn upon a walk, and to some people the fruit 
is actually dangerous to the touch. This is so generally 
recognized that only the male of this species is planted 
in New York State 


Fuel Value of Wood 


Two pounds of dry wood of any non-resinous species 
have about as much heating value as a pound of good 
coal. Speaking in tons and cords, a ton of coal may be 
taken as the equivalent in heating value of one cord of 
heavy wood, one and one-half cords of medium-weight 
wood, or two cords of light wood. 

The following table, resulting from research of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., is an approxi- 
mation of the number of cords of seasoned wood of vari- 
ous kinds needed to give the same amount of heat as a ton 
of coal, on the basis of 80 cubic feet of wood. with a 
moisture content of 15-20 per cent. to the cord: 


hickory ash } 
oak elm ! 
1 cord beech locust = 1 ton coal 
birch longleaf pine | 
hard maple cherry 
(shortleaf pine Douglas fir) 
114 cords 4 western hemlock sycamore; = 1 toncoal 
red gum softmaple J 
cedar cypress 
redwood basswood 
2 cords noplat Spruce = 1 ton coal 
catalpa white pine 


Resin gives twice as much heat as wood, weight for 
weight. Hence such woods as the pines and firs have 
more heating power per ton than non-resinous woods. 
The resinous woods in the table are considered as having 
"an average amount of resin (15 per cent). 

The fuel value of wood depends in many cases not alone 
upon its heating power, but also upon such qualities as 
easy ignition, rapid burning, freedom from smoke, and 
uniform heat. As a rule soft woods burn more readily 
than hard woods, and light woods more readily than 
heavy woods. The pines give a quicker, hotter tire and 
are consumed in a shorter time than birch: whereas birch 
gives a more intense flame than oak. On the other hand, 
oak gives a very steady heat. 


Town of Biltmore Sold 


Sale of Biltmore, near Asheville, N. C., built nearly a 
quarter of a century ago by the late George W. Vander- 
bilt as a model town, was announced. The amount for 
the town adjoining Mrs. George W. Vanderbilt’s Summer 
home of the same name was not announced. The Southern 
Railway is said to have plans for a $2.000,000 passenger 
station for Asheville on the Biltmore site. 
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Business ‘‘Art’’ Criticized 


Joseph Pennell spoke at a recent luncheon of the Poor 
Richard Club on “Art and the Business Man.” When he 
had fintshed his attack on billboards, posters, newspaper 
comics, advertising and magazines, he was answered by 
Karl Bloomingdale, vice-president of the club, who said 
Mr. Pennell’s speech was like mince pie—he liked it im- 
mensely but it did not agree with him. 

“The billboard is the curse of America,” Mr. Pennell 
said. “The United States has been grabbed by a gang of 
thieves and robbers, who have robbed it of its beauty. It 
is as much a crime to steal beauty as it is to steal a man’s 
pocketbook.” 


Making Use of the Landscape 


Automobiles get people out into the landscape, writes 
Frank A. Waugh in Civic Comment. That is one of their 
greatest services to society. Here are a few figures to 
show the extent of such recreation. ‘They are taken from 
a private letter from one of the national forests officials 
in California. He says: 

“My entire Summer was devoted to recreation work in 
the held. California had the greatest Summer recreation 
crowd ever known. Every resort and camp was full to 
overflowing. We estimate that one million people visited 
the forests of California the past season. About 90 per 
cent of the forest travel was by auto; the remaining 10 
per cent by train, horse vehicles or on foot. The auto 
parties averaged about four persons per machine, and 
about 85 per cent of the forest travelers were campers. 
and the other 15 percent stopped at resorts and hotels. 
To give you an idea of the travel on special occasions, the 
auto visitors to Lake Tahoe on July 3 and 4 may be cited. 
By actual count,. 10,000 automobiles went to the lake on 
the [Lincoln Highway on the above dates This is some 
travel for mountain roads that reach elevations of 8,000 
feet. Our camp grounds were entirely inadequate to 
handle the crowds, and we are now developing more camps 
as rapidly as funds will permit.” 

From which report many important inferences may be 
drawn, such as: The public like a good landscape when 
they can get in a combination of good public reservation 
and good roads works most satisfactorily; the work of 
public foresters in providing good safe camp grounds 
meets a large need. 


Illinois Chapter, A.I.A., Meeting 


The March meeting of the Illinois Chapter, A.I.A., was 
well attended. the special business for the evening being 
the election of delegates to the annual convention of the 
institute at Washington, D. C., May 4. 5 and 6 next. 

Delegates chosen are: TI. K. Pond. past president, ex 
officio: Richard E. Schmidt, director, ex officio: Henry K. 
Holsman, chapter president, ex officio: Albert Moore Saxe, 
chapter secretary. ex officio: N. Max Dunning, F. FE. 
Davidson, Herbert Foltz, Charles Herrick Hammond, 
Fmery Stanford Hall, Elmo C. Lowe, George W. Maher, 
Victor A. Matteson, George C. Nimmons, Dwight H. 
Perkins, Frederick W. Perkins. Alternates in the order of 
their election John A. Armstrong, John Reed [*ugard. 

The meeting passed a resolution asking that the City 
Council take no action on the proposed height of build- 
ings ordinance until the proposed zoning commission had 
reported. 

The business session was followed by an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Egyptian Art and Architecture.” by Dr. Thomas 
D. Allen, of the University of Chicago. 
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New York Society of Architects 


The March meeting of the New York Society of Archi- 
‘tects was held on the evening of the 16th. 

Among the matters discussed was the Dodge-Leninger 
bill now before the New York Legislature conferring on 
the Board of Appeals the power to reverse orders of the 
Tenement House Commissioner. The Tenement House 
Committee of the society was ordered to take up the 
question of the creation of a Board of Appeals from deci- 
sions of the Tenement House Commissioner. 

Attention was called to the bills now pending at Albany 
providing for increased interest rates on mortgages. It 
was the sense of the meeting that this would be most 
unfortunate, as it would raise rents still higher. The so- 
ciety will have a representative at the hearing to speak 
against this bill. 

A nominating committee was appointed to select candi- 
dates for ofhce for the coming clection at the annual 
conference in May. 


New York to Take Possession 
of Niagara Gorge 


A bill providing for the resumption by the State of the 
water power of the Niagara gorge has been prepared under 
the auspices of the Conservation Commission and will be 
pressed to passage. 

The bill provides for a bond issue of $15,000,000, which 
will necessitate a referendum. If the bond issue is author- 
ized, it will enable the State to proceed with the develop- 
ment of one of the most economical and largest water 
power projects in this country. One hundred and sixty- 
five thousand horsepower will be generated, which will 
overcome the acute shortage of power in all of the western 
part of the State, and will insure an adequate return to the 
State treasury from this great natural resource. 

The proposed legislation corrects the mistakes of the 
legislatures of 1890, 1893, 1894 and 1902, which gave away 
absolutely free the most valuable water power rights of 
the country, and thus is similar in its results to the can- 
cellation of the diversion rights in the Long Sault of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Unless the State can regain control of the waters of the 
Niagara gorge, the companies chartered years ago, but 
unproductive for a quarter of a century, will remain in 
complete possession of their unearned privileges, and, if 
these companies can obtain permits from the Federal Gov- 
ernment they will reap returns which ought rightfully to go 
to the people of the State. 

The program provides that the State seil the power to 
the highest bidders, preference being given to municipali- 
ties. The State would thus not enter upon the compli- 
cated experiment of distribution, leaving that to private 
enterprise or municipalities, and confining its own work 
to the comparatively simple operation of the power plant. 


Annual Convention of the American 
Civic Association 


The sixteenth annual convention of the American Civic 
Association will be he'd in Amherst. Mass.. October 13, 
14 and 15, 1920. The meeting will be held as a part of 
the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

Because the village of to-day will be the town of to- 
morrow, important attention will be given to the subject 


of country and village planning. Massachusetts and the 
neighboring New England States afford splendid examples 
of the ideal village. Interesting and instructive automobile 
trips will be planned for the delegates and historic towns 
in the neighborhood of Ambherst will be visited. The 
character of the program, emphasizing, as it will, rural 
and village improvement, will be in interesting contrast to 
the program of the fifteenth annual convention, which dealt 
almost exclusively with the question of the big city. The 
program committee has recently been appointed, with Dr. 
John Nolen, of Cambridge, Mass., as chairman. Dr. 
Nolen will be very glad to receive suggestions for special 
features of the program. The tentative program will be 
issued early in the Summer. 


Personals 


C. IE. Richardson, formerly of McKim, Mead & White, 
and later with Bliss & Faville, of San Francisco, has ac- 
cepted a position with Messrs. Temple & Burrows, archi- 
tects, of Davenport. Iowa. 


William J. Todd and Harry T. Miller have formed a 
partnership as architects and engineers, with offices in 
the Masonic Building, Phoenix, Ariz. They desire to re- 
ceive trade literature and manufacturers’ catalogs, sam- 
ples, etc. 


Erle J. Osborne, 2026 Jackson street, San Francisco, 
has opened offices at 821 Balboa Building, San Francisco, 
for the practice of architecture. 


James H. Hoose, formerly of Bakersfield, is now prac- 
ticing architecture in Modesto. His address ‘is 818 Thir- 
teenth street. 


Ralph Wyckoff, of Salinas and Watsonville, Cal., and 
Hugh C. White, formerly with Lewis P. Hobart, have 
formed a partnership for the practice of architecture, with 
offices in Salinas, Cal. 


Charles Howatt Biggar has resumed the practice of 
architecture in Bakersfield, Cal., after serving Uncle Sam 
for a period of two years as an officer in the Engineers’ 
Corps. Mr. Biggar would like to receive catalogues and 
other trade literature from manufacturers of building ma- 
terials. 


Charles F. Masten and William W. Hurd have formed 
a partnership for the practice of architecture, and have 
taken offices on the sixth floor of the Foxcroft Building. 
San Francisco. 


Koch & Wagner, architects, have moved from 26 Court 
street to the Chamber of Commerce Building, 32 Court 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Mersereau, architect, has moved from 32 Broad- 
way. New York. to Oakwood Heights, Staten Island, New 
York, where catalogues are desired. 


George Awsumb, Chicago architect, has become asso- 
ciated with Charles O. Pfeil, 1403 Union & Planters Bank 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., under the firm name Charles 
O. Pfeil, architect, George Awsumb, associate. Catalogues 
are requested. 


Warren W. Day has returned from overseas with Les 
Foyers du Soldat of the French Army and has reopened 
offices at 527 Main street, Peoria, Til. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


HlicRE is no doubt but that the method of financing 

home construction which is known as “The Detroit 
Plan” is proving to be the most practical and inHuential 
yet conceived. It is a plan not conceived upon philanthropic 
grounds, but within strictly business lines. It is not an 
emergency measure for a temporary good. but the plan of 
an institution which is to be of permanent value to the 
community and which expects to pay a reasonable profit 
to the investors. To everyone it has been only too appar- 
ént that there is a sentimentality in the minds of many 
who discuss the building problem. The movers of the 
Detroit Plan, however, have steered an even course be- 
tween this danger and the fault of the hard and fast sys- 
tem already in existence in the American cities. They have 
recognized that there its but one possible way to provide 
houses for a certain number of the people in a large in- 
dustrial center and that is to build them and give them te 
such people on some rent paying basis. 


The corporation, which has a capital of three million. 
has twenty-seven directors representative of the manufac- 
turing, industrial and banking interests of the city—meeting 
monthly. There is an executive committee of six which 
revolves out of the directorate, two every four months— 
meeting weekly. The officers are a President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Vice-President and Treasurer, Vice-President 
and Secretary, the President and Treasurer being con- 
tinuously active in the business. 

Subscriptions to the capital stock were secured at a 
series of luncheon meetings to which a selected list of 
business men and financiers were invited. The method of 
apportioning the subscriptions has been that the manufac- 
turer or business man has subscribed on the basis of the 
number of men and women employed in his office, store 
or shop: 


$25.00 per employee 
20.00 per employee 
15.00 per employee 
12.50 per employee 
10.00 per employee 


For the first 500 or any part, at 
For the next 501 to 1000 at 
For the next 1001 to 5000 at 
For the next 5001 to 20,000 at 
For over 20,000 at 


There are two general divisions of the business: the 
Financial Division and the Diviston of Plans and Con- 
tracts. Under these divisions are several sub-sections such 
as an Application and Developing Department to receive 
and investigate applications as to credit, employment, lot 
engineering and lot appraisal; a Legal Department for 
passing upon and making all necessary papers; a Clearance 
Committee: a Loan Committee and a Securities Depart- 
ment for the handling of securities used in revolving the 
funds. In the Plans and Construction Division there ts a 
section for making plans and specifications, one for con- 
tracts and estimates and one for building and inspection. 

The plan does not finance the completion of houses al- 
ready ‘in the course of construction and grants no loans 
unless the corporation controls and supervises the building 
operations. For the present loans are confined to an 
amount not in excess of $6,000 for a single house. All 
interest charges are at the rate of 6 per cent. 


HERE are three general classes of business: The 
Banking Plan, the Operation Plan, and the Contrac- 
tors’ Financing Plan. The Banking Plan is for those 


applicants who either own lots or who wish to purchase 
a lot in some specilic locality. Such applicants are not 
restricted in the use of building plans; they must, how- 
ever, submit bids from recognized contractors that will 
establish the fact that the desired house is to be built at 
a price covered by such amount of money as is authorized 
as a loan. If there is uncertainty as to the ability of 
the contractor, the corporation's estimator secures competi- 
tive bids. If the bid is higher than the authorized loan, 
no attempt is made to alter the applicant’s plans so that 
the price may be reduced, but the corporation presents 
one of its own plans for a building which can be erected 
within the allotted amount. 


The corporation loans up to 80 per cent of the total 
amount involved in the transaction as represented by the 
combined appraised value of the lot and cost of the home. 
The applicant deeds his lot to the corporation, loan is then 
made and contract of sale is made between the applicant 
and the corporation for an amount covering both the 
value of the lot and the building to be placed on it, the 
applicant being credited with the appraised value of his lot 
and any additional cash that he may have paid. 

The houses are built as a rule under standardized plans, 
and it has been found that the savings in some cases have 
amounted from twelve to fifteen hundred dollars on a six 
thousand dollar operation. 


It is thought that the payment for the home should be 
acconiplished in ten to twelve years. The client also pays 
the expenses of the transaction, which are figured to 
amount to $67.50, within the first year; if paid in cash at 
the time of signing the contract a cash discount of 5 per 
cent is allowed. 


The Operation Plan: In order to get houses erected 
more quickly, the corporation purchases vacant lots and 
erects groups of houses simultaneously which are dis- 
posed of to applicants at prices from $3,500 to $4,500 under 
the same general provisions as in the Banking Plan. 


The Contractors’ Financing Plan: The savings banks 
and trust companies are unable to fully meet the extraordi- 
nary demand for first mortgage loans, therefore the corpo- 
ration is prepared to finance contractors on new operations 
by advancing cash to them. The building plans must be 
acceptable and the operation subject to general examima- 
tion and inspection. Loans are not considered where the 
price of a single house is in excess of $6,000 and the basis 
of all loans is upon the appraisal by the corporation con- 
sidered in connection with the cost figures to which is 
added a profit of approximately 15 per cent, this total 
constituting the sale price of the property. 

Loans are made on contractors’ collateral notes for 
periods not exceeding three years at 6 per cent per year, 
payable semi-annually : 


65 per cent on the sale price of the property when 
10 to 15 per cent down payments are made; 
70 per cent on the sale price of the property when 
15 to 20 per cent down payments are made; 
75 per cent on the sale price of the property when 
20 to 25 per cent down payments are made. 
Deed and land contract covering the sale of property is 
to be assigned and deposited with the corporation as col- 
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lateral for the loan. Monthly payments of not less than 
1 per cent of the sale price, less the down-payment, are 
required. At the time of closing the transaction the con- 
tractor pays all legal deepartment charges. 

Contractors buy their own lots, building the type of 
house with which they are most familiar and provide their 
own market for its disposal. It is necessary, however, 
for the contract to have the approval of the corporation 


as to location and type of house and to show a home owner 


as purchaser and not a prospective speculator. 


N September 20th, 16 houses were contracted and 

10 under construction; on December 20th, 550 houses 
had been contracted, 300 were under construction and 91 
were completed. 

The report of the President of the House Financing 
Corporation to the stockholders says: “Our organization, 
as now operating, can project its activities in an almost 
unlimited manner, thus making it possible to fully meet 
the housing requirements. 
only by the amount of capital that is available. Such 
capital can find the safest kind of investment through this 
enterprise, backed by a type of collateral that is beyond 
question and on which it can earn at least 6 per cent per 
annum from the date of investment. It is difficult to 
iinagine how capital could be invested in a safer way, and 
could, under any circumstances, accomplish greater good 
for the city as a whole and many individual house builders 
in particular.” 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
CHICAGO:—Strikes of stockyard employes, railroad 
switchmen, and city hall employes; increase in wages to 


members of the building trades unions of from $1 to’ 


$1.25 an hour; steady increase in lumber prices; a boost 
in money rates to the legal state limit of 7 per cent; and 
a suggestion from local economists that voters should 
decline to approve additional municipal issues for public 
works do not furnish a very rosy outlook to the general 
situation in Chicago this week. 

And yet last week’s real estate transfers broke all pre- 
vious records, totaling more than 2,000 with an aggregate 
consideration of $6,000,000, or $3,000,000 above last year. 

Not the least interesting feature of the whole situation 
is the undoubted fact that the shortage of labor is pri- 
marily a result of the shortening of the working day and 
the decreased efficiency of labor. Leading contractors say 
that no reduction in the cost of construction may be ex- 
pected for a long time. The continued shortage of cars, 
high wages, and limited production have caused many to 
urge those contemplating building to build now. Never- 
theless, it is generally known that promoters of many large 
projects are seriously considering abandonment of their 
plans. 

The “vicious circle” of high prices and high wages con- 
tinues. People are spending as never before, apparently 
under the impression that the present level will be main- 
tained indefinitely. That there is a shortage of labor 1s 
generally admitted, as is the fact that production falls far 
short of the demand. It is safe to say that conditions are 
not growing any better. It should also be added that 
there is evidence of growing unrest here during the last 
week. Incidentally, in the clothing trade, pocket makers 
are now threatening a strike unless given an increase 1n 
pay. peas 

Chicago, with its enormous alien population, reflects the 
labor situation more nearly than any other large city in 
the country and is the first to feel the effeect of the steady 
emigration to Europe. 


The whole effort is limited - 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SAN FRANCISCO:—The “own your home” move- 
ment seems to be gaining impetus here. Whether this is 
due substantially or even indirectly to the vigorous cam- 
paign which has been waging in San Francisco for the 
past few weeks against alleged rent profiteering, particu~ 
larly on the part of downtown apartment houses and 
hotels cannot be ascertained, but this reflection on down- 
town housing facilities is held responsible by some of the 
building interests for the marked interest shown in resi- 
dential properties in the outlying districts. 

Several large building projects have been announced 
during the past week for extensive development work in 
desirable residential sections of the city. Prominent among 
them) may be mentioned the plans for the erection of one 
hundred and fifty new homes in the Sea Cliff district. 
Over $90,000 is being expended ‘in paving the streets and 
the building of sidewalks and curbs in conjunction wit 
this development project. Plans have been completed for 
some of the new homes, and others are in the hands of 
the architects, prices ranging from $20,000 to $30,000 on 
many of them. It is announced that the materials entering 
into the construction of the higher class residences will 
be of exceptional quality. Instead of the customary white 
pine, Southern gum, and other woods used in low-priced 
houses mahogany will be employed in many cases. 


While the situation is easing up a little, as far as getting 
supplies of certain materials is concerned, this feature of 
the building program here is still causing more or less 
uneasiness. Steel deliveries are slow, the lumber supply 
is low, and the brick and tile plants in the vicinity, on 
which the local market is dependent for supplies, report a 
rush of business which makes it difficult to keep up on 
deliveries. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SEATTLE :—Weakness in the fir lumber market, firm- 
ness in steel products, particularly as to small essentials, 
refusal of the mills to accept new orders preceding the 
third quarter of the year and a slowing down of the busi- 
ness and home construction demand, were the outstanding 
events of the week in the construction life of the North 
Pacific Coast territory. 


Prices generally have remained rigid without perceptible 
fluctuations ‘in costs, although the difficulty of getting de- 
livery has not softened. Jobbers report a slowing up in 
the inquiry for brick, cement, plaster board and tile. Labor 
is plentiful, and there are today no perplexing industrial 
problems for the employer. Bank clearings locally indi- 
cate a reduction in unnecessary expenditures, and, while 
financial men regard the symptom as a healthy one, they 
realize that it is not ultimately conducive to great con- 
struction work. 


The most baffling problem of all for the jobber of build- 
ing essentials is that of all kinds of nails, particularly the 
smaller sizes. Eastern mills, pressed for their attitude, 
state that they are not eager for orders for finer grades 
when they can move capacity production in the larger 
materials. 


Jobbers who have perennially led and who have taken 
their profits on the volume basis are receiving a carload 
of nails every two wecks, but this delivery is made from 
the warehouses on emergency and business is not being 
accepted for shipment on arrival. It is necessary to dis- 
tribute the pittances to many jobs. Similar conditions 
prevail as to the pipe trade, although it has become difficult 
now to secure both large and small sizes. Steel bars are 
slow in arriving, and must go under the ration plan. 
Nails advanced 50 cents per cwt. this week. 
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of Estimating” 


Present Methods of Duplication of Effort in Estimating Involve Tremen- 
dous Waste—Quantity Survey Should Be Furnished by Owner With 
Plans and Specifications—Would Eliminate Needless 
Expense and Insure Uniform Basis for Bidding 


By HENry K. HOLSMAN, PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS CHAPTER OF THE A. I. A. Cu1caco 


OUR chairman has asked me to talk to you 

about the architect’: attitude toward the “Ex- 

pense of Estimating.” I need not say to 
you as a body of contractors that the architects 
as a class are bound to be conservative when 
it comes to adopting some new way of doing 
things. There is always apprehension that any 
change is urged for the advantage of somebody 
else. For a good length of time a proposal may 
be questioned to see whether there is really any- 
thing in it that is of general good, or that would 
not be of some particular advantage to those who 
make the proposition. 

The architect’s attitude in general toward inno- 
vations might be likened to the attitude that is 
generally considered characteristic of the people 
of Italy. A number of years ago when I superin- 
tended a building here in Chicago, I had reason to 
come in contact with workmen of this nationality, 
and my own observations were borne out by those 
of my superior who had had a great deal of ex- 
perience. When one Italian sees two other Italians 
talking or discussing something, he immediately 
imagines that they are hatching some conspiracy 
against him. 


There are many of us who have been for a long 
time trying to break down some of the prejudices 
in the minds of the architects opposed to co-operat- 
ing with the builders, and also opposed to meeting 
and co-operating with the laborers and helpers. 


*Address given before the Building Contractors’ Di- 
vision of the recent National Conference on Construction 
of the Associated General Contractors of America. 
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ESTIMATING 


RCHITECTS have realized for a long time 
A that there is a tremendous amount of waste in 
the present method of making up estimates. The 
burden is said to be borne by the contractors, but as 
a matter of fact the contractors as a whole must pass 
it on to the community, and the architect is justified 
in co-operating with you in an effort to eliminate 
that waste as soon as possible, on the ground that it 
would eliminate an unnecessary charge against the 
community. When the architect fails to take off 
the quantities for a job before giving out the plans 
to ten different contractors and asking for bids, 
the estimating that must be done on that one job 
is ten times more estimating than would have been 
necessary, so far as quantity is concerned, if the 
architect had given the contractors a survey of the 
materials that would be required to be left in place 
in the building when the building is finished. 

Now, the cost of estimating, or expense of esti- 
mating, in our judgment cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated from the contractors’ expense. The cost of 
selling your product, your experience, your ability, 
must be borne by your trade much the same in 
contracting as in selling any article of merchandise. 

The situation of the buver in the building field 
may be summed us as follows: Presumably the 
owner has gone to the architect and has had the 
architect make plans and_ specifications for ap- 
proximately the kinds of materials he wants to 
get. Hie then hands these plans and specifications 
to the contractor for his experience in estimating 
and for putting together a structure so that it can 
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be used efhciently. In that case the owner has set 
down the kinds of material that he wants, and 
has presumably paid for that much of the cost of 
selling as distinguished from the prices ordinarily 
employed in the commercial world. 


But he still falls a little short in our estimation. 
He gives the contractor plans and specifications taid 
out in the general way, but he might have gone into 
the estimating end of the matter and given the gen- 
eral contractor a quantity survey of the plans and 
specifications, which would make it much easier and 
less hazardous for the seller to price the commodi- 
ties. 

CONCLUSIONS OF JOINT CONFERENCE 


T is with that thought that the Joint Conference 
on Payment for Estimating Construction Work, 
which is composed of a committee of your organi- 
zation, one from the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and one from Engineering Council, formu- 
lated the resolutions that I shall now take up. Two 
meetings were held by the Conference, at which 
the subject of the expense of estimating was dis- 
cussed at great length. The resolutions adopted 
are as follows: | 
WHEREAS, there is great economic waste in the present 
usual methods of individual estimating of the same quan- 
tities by several different bidders on the same project, 
therefore ‘ 
Be it resolved. What the following are the conclusions 
of this conference: 
First, That any system of duplication of effort in esti- 


mating, wherein each bidder separately estimates the quan- 
tities, should be condemned. 


There are many reasons, which you know better 
than I, why such methods of estimating should be 
condemned. But what comes to my mind just now 
as most important 1s that the largest part of the 
great variation in bids on a structure is not due 
to the difference in prices that contractors place 
on materials, but is due to the variation in the 
estimates of the quantity of material and labor that 
would be necessary to carry out the plans and 
specifications. The commonest complaint its: “I 
got that contract because I made a mistake—I 
left out the floor.” That alone is enough to show 
that the system should be condemned—that it is an 
economic waste. 


Then, if there is an average of ten bidders on 
one job, or if every contractor on the average must 
bid on ten jobs to get one, manifestly there is ten 
times as much effort expended as is necessary. It 
is also manifest from our point of view that if the 
quantities for the job were taken off in a sys- 
tematic manner according to a system universally 
adopted by the contractors, and if the quantities 
were taken off under the supervision of the architect 
who makes the drawings and the specifications, the 
quantities then would be more apt to correspond 


with what is expected by the architect than if they 
were taken off by some individual who never saw 
the tracings and specifications before. 

If it is specified that all contractors shall bid on 
this bill of quantities, or on this quantity survey and 
none other, they have at ieast one common thing 
fixed. Under the present method, each bidder may 
submit a proposal on a different schedule, based 
upon the way his estimators have interpreted the 
plans and specifications, and upon the care taken 
to include everything called for. 

RECOMMEND FURNISHING SCHEDULE OF 
QUANTITIES 

HE second section of the resolutions is as 

follows: 

All competitive bids should be based upon a detailed 
schedule of quantities prepared from a survey of the 
plans and specifications, and submitted therewith, the costs 
of the preparation of such survey of quantities to be borne 
by the owner. 

The only comment I have to make on this is 
that we all agree that if the buyer, the owner, 1s 
going to go to the trouble of having the plans anil 
specifications prepared, it is logical that he should 
go further and get a comprehensive bill of material 
of quantity survey that could be easily priced. 

In considering the value of a quantity survey, 
we realize that it will be necessary gradually to 
work out a standard practice. Quantities must be 
so listed that the bidder, when he uses them in 
preparing his bid, along with the plans and speci- 
fications, can understand just what will be needed, 
and can judge accurately as to the labor cost of 
the work. 

The third part of the resolution bears upon pay- 
ment for pricing the work and states: 

While the owner should furnish a quantity survey as the 
basis of bids and contracts, and should submit them with 
the plans and specifications, and should pay for the same 
amounts to the bidder, the bidder should make no charge 
to the owner for submitting proposals based on said plans, 
specifications and quantity survey. 

While the owner should furnish a quantity sur- 
vey to contractors as a basis of bids, we do not feel 
that, in addition to this, he should pay each con- 
tractor for pricing the quantities and for the vart- 
ous items of overhead that bidding on projects en- 
tails. | | 

There is undoubtedly an economic gain result- 
ing from the preparation of a quantity survey by 
only one individual or institution instead of by five 
or ten as the case may be, provided these quantities 
are guaranteed to be correct enough for bidding 
purposes. Even if the quantity survey says that 
there is less material required by the plans and 
specifications than will be necessary, so long as it 
affords an equitable basis for bidding, it has served 
its purpose in a large measure. Adjustment of the 
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contract price may be made to correct errors to 
correspond to actual conditions, either before the 
contract is signed or as the work proceeds. 

But when the owner and buyer. has gone that 
far, he says, “This will do for the basis of bidding ; 
here is something that you can give us your prices 
on. But we feel we ought not to go further as 
buyer, and so we will not pay you for putting 
prices on these quantities.” 

In other words, if we were to say that the owner 
should pay a contractor for his trouble in figuring 
up his prices and bidding, we would be going too 
far. The accepted principle in commercialism is 
-that the cost of selling a product be added to the 
price charged the buyer, but only in case he does 
actually buy. Our first step is to say, then, that 
bidders should make no charge to the owner for 
submitting prices on his building project, provided 
the: quantities are furnished. 


WITHOUT QUANTITIES, PAy EACH BIDDER 


N the last section of the resolutions, an alter- 

native is proposed whereby each contractor 
would receive pay for his estimate if he had to 
prepare his own quantities. 

In general, competitive bids should not be invited nor 
submitted on projects, the plans and specifications for 
which are not accompanied by a quantity survey, unless 
the owner agrees to pay a predetermined fee to each bidder 
for preparing the quantities and submitting an estimate. 

This clause, I think, was finally determined upon 
as a suggestion of co-operation between the builders 
and architects by way of helping to get the thing 
established. 

Now, you see, if we could agree upon these 
principles, and have it recognized that they are just 
and fair to the contractor and the architect, and 
have them widely known, we could accustom those 
interested to the idea that unless the plans and 
specifications are complete, and include a quantity 
survey, they are not yet ready for bids. This 
would mean a long step toward reducing some 
of the errors in bidding and the estimating ex- 
pense under the present method of bidding. 

In conclusion, I want to point out that there 
were three architects, two engineers and three con- 
tractors in this Conference, and particular pains 
were taken that our conclusions should be unant- 
mous. I think all these resolutions were adopted 
unanimously by the Joint Conference. 

The following resolution was that submitted by 
the committee on Resolutions and adopted by the 
National Conference: 


Resolved, That the progress report of the joint confer- 
ence of the American Institute of Architects, Engineering 
Council and the A. G. C., on payment for estimating con- 
struction work as submitted to the annual meeting by the 
Committee on Methods, be adopted. 


Recommendations of Joint Confer- 


ence on Payment for Estimating 


HE complete progress report as approved at 
the second meeting of the Joint Conference 
follows: 


Place—Old Colony Club, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ik, 
Feb. 16, 1920, 2:30 p. m 

Present—Representing the American Institute of Archi- 
tects: Messrs. F. W. Perkins, Henry K. Holsman and 
Richard E. Smith. Representing Engineering Council: 
Messrs. T. L. Condron and Samuel G. Neiler. Represent- 
ing the Associated General Contractors of America: 
Messrs. A. P. Greensfelder, H. L. Wells and W. E. Han- 
son. 

This meeting followed a preliminary meeting of the 
conference held on November 16 and adjourned to this 
day 

The following statement of the purposes of the confer- 
ence was presented by the chairman, A. P. Greensfelder: 


PURPOSE OF CONFERENCE 


(1) The present cost of estimating construction, in- 
cluding unnecessary duplication of effort in taking off 
quantities, a large amount of useless estimating on projects 
which do not go ahead, and the losses sustained by con- 
tractors due to inaccurate estimates, is too great and should 
be reduced. With proper action on the part of architects, 
engineers and contractors it is estimated that at least 
two-thirds of this cost could be saved. 

“(2) Inefficient methods and inequitable distribution 
of the cost in making estimates and in securing bids are 
largely responsible for the waste that exists in estimating. 
'“(3) The needless confusion and questionable prac- 
tices that have recently developed in local bidding methods 
in an attempt to solve the problem may be eliminated by 
a mutual national understanding; and finally 

(4) Due to the increasing demand from many locali- 
ties for the elimination of unnecessary expense in submit- 
ting estimates and a better allocation of said expenses, this 
subject calls for immediate consideration. 

“The following statement of methods in vogue at pres- 
ent 1s submitted: 


METHODS NOW IN VOGUE 


“(1) To solve these difficulties, many contractors, in 
supplying their own quantities and estimates are now com- 
bining to include the cost of such combined estimates in 
the bids submitted, either with or without the knowledge 
of the architect or engineer. 

“While this plan reimburses the contractor for the cost 
of estimating and partially allocates same to each project, 
it does not reduce the duplication of effort or expense, 
but rather adds to it due to the necessity of a broker or 
agent as collector. It does not, however, allocate the cost 
of jobs which do not proceed or wherein all bidders are 
not members of the collection bureau or co-operating 
therewith. Furthermore, this system in the hands of un- 
scrupulous men is open to abuse in that it may be oper- 
ated secretly without the knowledge of either architect, 
engineer or owner, and thus made a method for charging 
whatever ‘the traffic will bear,’ and unduly increasing the 
number of bidders, some of whom bid only for the pay- 
ment thus received. Both of these conditions may tend to 
cause an unfair assessment to the owner. 

“(2) A second solution which is less commonly used 
at present is that whereby the several bidders secure their 
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quantities from a central survey bureau and supply esti- 
mates in return for a fixed charge which is included in 
their bids. This plan reduces the actual cost of estimat- 
ing by concentrating the work of estimating, by providing 
a uniform quantity basis for estimating, and by partially 
allocating the expense of estimating on those jobs which 
proceed. It is not in general favor because, since con- 
tractors must be responsible for the survey quantities, 
they most frequently prefer to furnish their own esti- 
mates either in entirety or as a check on the quantities 
submitted by the central agency. The result ts that each 
contractor more frequently supplies his own estimate, re- 
verting to Method 1 above, or the present inefficient 
method of taking care of cost of estimating by charging 
it entirely to the general overhead. 

“(3) A third plan which has proved highly successful 
provides that the owner shall furnish quantities as the 
basis for the bid and contract and that the owner shall 
pay the contractor the cost of estimating labor, pricing the 
quantities and performing other professional services in 
connection with submitting the bid. This plan reduces the 
cost of estimating to the owner in direct proportion to the 
number of bidders and further reduces it by forcing jobs 
which do not go ahead to bear their proper charge for 
estimating. Instead of charging the cost of estimating 
from 10 to 20 jobs which do not proceed to those which 
do, as overhead, this method allocates the cost of each 
project where it belongs. It provides also a uniform 
quantity basis for comparing bids, although not a uniform 
measure of quality, service, skill, honesty or responsibility. 
It insures greater accuracy on the part of the contractor 
in bidding and enables the architect or engineer to render 
better service to the owner. It gives the architect or 
engineer a proper share and control in the selection of 
the contractors who bid and in the whole process of esti- 
mating. It is a plan applicable to public work.” 


Following a discussion of these statements, these reso- 
lutions were adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS, there is great economic waste in the present 
usual methods of individual estimating of the same quanti- 
ties by several different bidders on the same project; there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved, That the following are the conclusions of 
this conference: 


(1) That any system of duplication of effort in esti- 
‘mating wherein each bidder separately estimates the quan- 
tities should be condemned. 


(2) That all competitive bids should be based upon 
a detailed schedule of quantities prepared from a survey 
-of the plans and specifications and submitted therewith, 
the cost of the preparation of such survey of quantities 
to be borne by the owner. 


(3) That while the owner should furnish a quantity 
survey as the basis of bids and contracts, and should sub- 
mit them with the plans and specifications, and should 
pay for the same, the bidders should make no charge to 
the owner for submitting proposals, based on said plans, 
specifications and quantity survey. 

(4) That in general competitive bids should not be in- 
vited nor submitted on projects, the plans and specifica- 
tions for which are not accompanied by a quantity survey, 


unless the owner agrees to pay a predetermined fee to each 
bidder for preparing the quantities and submitting an 
estimate 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 


This conference proposes to prepare and present at a 
later date an outline of recommended practice in conforrm- 
ity with the above resolutions. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER ACTS 


At the meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter, <A.I.A., 
held March 8. 1920, Mr. D. K. Boyd presented a motion, 
seconded by Dr. Laird, that the resolution adopted in 
Special Conference assembled at the invitation of the 
Associated General Contractors of America, and in which 
conference were represented the American Institute of 
Architects and the Engineering Council, be adopted by 
the Philadelphia Chapter, and same be referred to the 
Committee on Public Information to be forwarded to 
the Secretaries of all Institute Chapters. This motion 
was carried. 


Engineering Council Bulletin 


Super-Power Investigation, as proposed by the Secre- 


tary of Interior was urged before the House Committee 


on Appropriations March 16 by Engineering Council’s Com- 
mittee, composed of W S. Murray, A. I. E. E.; L. P. 
Breckenridge, A. S. M. E.; D. C. Jackson, A. I. E. E., and 
M. O. Leighton, A. S. C. E. Details of the advantages 
to the Boston-Washington industrial district through the 
use of hydroelectric, tide water steam and mouth of mines 
steam power were emphasized—especially the fact that 
at least $300,000,000 could be saved each year. The House 
Committee shower unusual interest in this plan. 

Topographic mapping appropriation, to the extent of 
$600,000, was urged in the hearing given M. O. Leighton, 
A. S. Baldwin and others, who appeared in behalf of the 
engineers. This is the appropriation that engineers from 
all sections of the country have been urging. It contem- 
plates a complete topographic map in twelve years. The 
program for the use of this appropriation has the sanction 
of the Board of Surveys and Maps. 

Army Reorganization Bill passed the House March 19, 
providing for continuation of Chemical Warfare Service 
and a strong Signal Corps. Amendment to maintain sepa- 
rate Construction Corps, which had been passed March 
12 by vote of 135 to 74, was reversed by vote of 168 to 
158. Present status of bill will retain Construction Corps 
and Motor Transport Corps in Quartermaster Corps. 

Navy Appropriation Bill reported recommending $425,- 
000,000 against $550,000,000 estimated. Navy “Bureau of 
Steam Engineering” was changed to “Bureau of Engi- 
neering,” having charge of practically every class of navy 
engineering work 

Coal Production and Distribution has been covered by 
three bills introduced by Senator Frelinghuysen, designed 
to remove existing evils of inequality and instability in 
producing and distributing coal 

Reclassification and Compensation of Federal Employees 
covered by complete report submitted to Congress by 
Keating Commission, March 12. 

National Screw Thread Commission has been extended 
for a period of two years. This was assured when the 
Senate passed H. J. Res. 299 on March 18, following 
similar action by the House. 
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The Fundamental Principles of 


Illuminating Design 
II Light Distribution 


XPERIENCE has shown that the bare lamp 
is not the most effective method of utiliz- 
ing light. It has two major objections. 
First: The intensity of the light source is detri- 
mental to vision; and Second: A large quantity of 
the hght produced is not directed where illumina- 
tion is desired. The first objection may be neg- 
lected when the lamp is so placed as to be out of 
the ordinary line of vision, but the bare lamp will 
till represent an economic waste. 
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FIG. 1. REFLECTION. THE ANGLE OF INCIDENCE 
AND OF REFLECTION ARE EQUAL 


Therefore, in order better to utilize the light 
produced by a source, various accessories, in the 
nature of reflectors and enclosing glassware, are 
resorted to, their purpose being not only to redirect 
such rays of light as would otherwise be ineffective, 
but also to modify the brilhancy of the light source, 
diffusing the light in such a way as to produce a 
soft and restful effect. 


Three distinct systems of illumination are now in 
common use, termed direct, indirect and semi-in- 
direct lighting. In some cases these are modifed 
by employing enclosing glassware for diffusion. 
In the direct system, the fixture employed directs 
all light downward; in the indirect the reverse 
method 1s employed, the fixture sending all light 
Tays upward on the ceiling from which they are re- 
flected to all parts of the room, as well as being 
well diffused. [In the semi-indirect, part of the 
light is reflected on the ceiling while some passes 
directly into the room through the bow! of the 
fixture, which also diffuses it. 


In studying 
it 1s well to bear in mind a few of the underlying 
principles of light. A ray of light will travel in a 
straight line, to infinity, unless meeting interfer- 
ence. The imposition of interference may change 
the direction of the light. or it may change its 
nature. For instance. when a ray of light strikes 


the subject of distribution of light 


a mirrored surface it is reflected, whereas if it 
Lrpinges on a black surface it is absorbed, but in 
this process heat 1s produced, so that although 
no actual loss is suffered, the form of energy is 
changed. A third form of interference 1s termed 
refraction. This occurs when light passes from 
one media into another of different density, 1n_ 
which case the light ray is bent. This 1s well illus- 
trated by the apparent bending of a fishline where 
it enters the water. A fourth form of interference 
is known as diffusion, and consists of breaking up 
the beams of hght and spreading the rays 1n all 
directions. By the correct contro] of these four 
forms of interference, viz.; reflection, absorption, 
refraction and diffusion—it is possible to produce 
anv desired light effects. Figures 1 to 5 illustrate 
these forms of interference. 


Co-EFFICIENT OF UTILIZATION 


In the preceding article a problem was worked | 
out to determine the size of lamp required for a 
given light intensity. It was stated, however, that 
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-his method of calculation must be modified due 
‘o certain physical factors which tend to reduce the 
efficiency of the illuminating system. 

l‘irst it might be mentioned that irrespective of 
the type of illuminating system selected, most rays 
of light ultimately reach the plane of action on 
which illumination is desired through reflection. 
It will be noted that in the indirect system in which 
the fixtures contain reflectors directing all rays to 
the ceiling, it is the ceiling acting as a reflector 
which sends the light downward upon the working 
plane. The advantage of this system ts due largely 
to the excellent diffusion of light thus produced, 
which eliminates glare and masks the source of 
light so that no eve strain is produced. 
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It is impossible to obtain 100 per cent reflection 
of light by the use of any material, even from a 
mirrored surface. It is therefore, of course, 1m- 
possible to eliminate losses. The absorption of 
light and consequent reduction in quantity varies 
greatly, depending on the nature of the reflecting 
surface, both as to color and texture. 
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FIG. 3. DIFFUSION. RAYS OF LIGHT SENT IN ALL 


DIRECTIONS. THIS IS A FORM OF REFLECTION 


‘Table I gives the percentage of light reflected by 
various surfaces, the highest 90 per cent, being 
obtained by the use of polished siiver plate, and 
the lowest 54 per cent by new aluminum bronze. 
The percentage of light reflected from ceilings is 
taken as varying from 70 per cent for a light ceil- 
ing to 30 per cent for a dark ceiling, and for walls 
from 50 per cent for light walls to 20 per cent for 
dark walls. It will be seen that in indirect lighting 
successive reductions occur, which lessen the actual 
amount of light ultimately received at the desired 
location. For instance, assume that a _ reflector 
which directs light from an indirect fixture to the 
ceiling is provided with a corrugated mirrored 
surface. According to Table I only 80 per cent of 
the light produced at the source would be reflected. 
The ceiling would absorb 30 per cent of this quan- 
tity, reflecting 70 per cent of what it received or 
56 per cent of the initial quantity given out. If 
the room is wide in proportion to the ceiling height, 
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FIG. 4. AT LEFT: REFLECTION FROM SEMI-MAT SURFACE, 
AT RIGHT: REFLECTION FROM ROUGH MAT SURFACE 


this will be the quantity of light given to the work- 
ing plane, but if the room is narrow with relation 
to the ceiling height, a large quantity of the rays 
of light reflected from the ceiling will strike the 
walls and must be redirected by them to the work- 
ing plane. The walls will only reflect 50 per cent 
of the amount of light striking them or 28 per cent 
of the total light produced by the source. 


TABLE I 
PER CENT REFLECTED, OPAQUE MATERIAL: 
INCIDENT AT 20 DEGREES 


LIGHT 





Material Per Cent Reflection 





New Aluminum Bronze (Unprotected).............. 54 
Corrugated Mirror 80 
Polished Brass 60 
Polished Nickel Plate............-. 2c eee e eee c ee enees 64 
Polished Aluminum 67 
Baked White Enamel (Paint)............ 0.00 c eee eeee 72 
High Gloss Porcelain Enamel..................+006- i 
90 
76 
73 
75 
83 
79 


eoenmeeevr eee ee eene ee eee ee eB ew ee ee eee 


eoeenveveeeeteoeeevreeeewree ee eee eo Fe eB ee es eee 


eee et overs evoee ere e res eo ew eee eee eee wee 


Mat Surface Porcelain Enamel, Sample No. 1........ 
Polished Silver Plate..........-cccceecceeee re nncnes 
Mat Surface Porcelain Enamel, Sample No. 2....... 
Regular Surface Porcelain Enamel, Sample No. 1.... 


.” Regular Surface Porcelain Enamel, Sample No. 2.... 
; *Silvered Miurror 


eoeet ewe eee sn eeewmeene ® ee eo © © Be ee © eH eH ew 


*Uranium Glass Silvered 





* Mirrors supplied by C. A. Matisse. 


This illustrates the necessity of introducing modi- 
fications over the conditions which would obtain 
were perfect reflection possible. -Now the per- 
centage of reflection given in Table I only applies 
to material in the best condition. It will of course 
be realized that lighting fixtures are not kept in 
perfect condition, becoming dusty, tarnished, etc., 


AIR 


—_- Bs BT 
camila a [ama —_ 
WATER 
FIG. 5. REFRACTION. RAYS PASSING FROM ONE MEDL.\ 
TO ANOTHER OF DIFFERENT DENSITY ARE BENT 


and therefore the amount of light projected by 
them decreases with use. This is also true of the 
source of light. Incandescent lamps become dusty 
and in addition depreciate from use so that the 
rating of a lamp in lumens would only hold for a 
new and clean lamp and further reduction must be 
made on this account. 


In order to simplify calculations, instead of mak- 
ing a number of individual deductions for each of 
the causes which reduce the quantity of light it 1s 
customary to use what is termed a “co-efficient of 
utilization.” This factor, for various conditions, 
is given in Table II. Let us now reconsider the cal- 
culations made in solving the problem given in 
the previous article. It was found that a total of 
500 lumens were necessary to obtain the desired 
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intensity. If an indirect lighting system were se- 
lected and both ceiling and walls of the room were 
of a light color the co-efficient of utilization will 
be 22 (Table Il) when the ratio of room width to 
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Working p ane 





FIG. 6. WHERE RATIO OF ROOM WIDTH TO CEILING 
HEIGHT IS LARGE ALL RAYS REACH WORKING 
PLANE DIRECT, BUT WHERE THE RATIO IS SMALL 
THE RAYS MUST BE REFLECTED BY THE WALLS 
WITH CONSEQUENT LOSS 


ceiling height is 1, which would be the case for 
this example. Therefore, of the total output of 
the source of light, only 22 per cent would actu- 
ally reach the working plane. We must now mul- 
tiply the 500 Jumens by 4.55 (the reciprocal of 22), 


TABLE II 












COEFFICIENTS OF UTILIZATION 

This table applies to installations in sguere rooms having sufficient lighti its sy : 

rically ere to pene scesonably uniform ihumination To obtain the coefficient for any 
f room, the value for a square room na t ion and add i 

of the difference between this value and the coefficient for a secarelccnesal | he long ae 
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which gives 2275 lumens as that to be emitted by 
the source in order to obtain the desired intensity 
of illumination at the working plane. 

A Mazda C, 150 watt lamp is rated as giving 
2050 lumens, and a 200 watt lamp, 2920. The 
former would probably prove sufficient. This data 
is taken from Table III, which gives technical data 
on Mazda lamps. It will be noted that although 
nearly five times as great a quantity of light must 
be produced than would be the case if ideal con- 
ditions existed, yet, due to the greater efficiency 
of the higher powered lamp, the amount of current 
required is only two and one-half times as much. 

A study of Table III will illustrate this point. 
Under “Lumens per Watt,” fourth column, it will 
be seen that this value varies from 7.52 for the 
10 Watt Mazda B lamp to 17.95 for the 1000 Watt 
Mazda C lamp. The latter is 2.4 times as efficient 
as the former. 

In the next article the different types of tlumt- 
nation will be described in detail as well as the oc- 
cupancies for which they are best suited. 








TABLE III 
TECHNICAL DATA ON 110-125 VOLT MAZDA LAMPS 
_ | Bulb =i 2 
wn w s= - » . 
Watts | 5 |» ge 5 : | 2225 Sse 
SE et: Ey Type aw aged BES 
es |2cA6!] 3c2 Inches | SOS& | 355 
STRAIGHT-SIDE MAZDA B LAMPS 
10 75 1.67 7.52 S-17 24 435 2% 
15 128 1.47 8.55 S-17 2% 454 2% 
25 230 1.37 9.17 S-19 2% 5\y 3% 
40 378 1.33 9.45 S-19 2% 5% 3h 
50 476 1.32 9.52 S-19 2% 5% 3% 
60 585 1.29 9.74 S-21 24¢ 814 3746 
100 1010 1.24 10.13 S-30 33% 7% 53% 
PEAR-SHAPE MAZDA C LAMPS 
75 | 865 1.09 11.53 | PS-22 2% 6% 43 
100 1260 1.00 12.57 PS-25 | 31g ily 53x 
150 _ 2050 0.92 13.66 PS-25 | 3% 7h, 54% 
200 2920 0.86 14.61 PS 30| 33% 8% 6 
300 4850 0.78 16.11 PS-35 | 4% 934 7 
400 6150 0.82 15.32 | PS-40| 5 10 7 
500 8050 0.78 16.11 PS-40 |] 5 10 7 
750 12800 0.74 16.98 PS-52 | 6% 13% 9% 
1000 18000 0.70 17.95 PS-52 | 6% 134% 91s 
PEAR-SHAPE MAZDA C-2 LAMPS 
75 600 1.58 8.0 PS-22 | 23, ol, 43x 
10) 870 1.44 8.7 PS-25 | 3% 7h, 5346 
150 1400 1.34 9.4 PS-25 | 314 ik 5246 
200 2000 1.2 10.1 PS-30 | 334 $i; 6 
00 3350 1.12 11.2 PS-3: | 44% 93, 7 
500 5600 1.12 11.2 PS-40 | 5 | 10 7 
ROUND-BULB MAZDA B LAMPS 
15 123 1.53 8.21 G-18l5| 25% 33; 2% 
15 132 1.43 8.79 G-25 314 43, 2% 
25 222 1. 5 8.67 G-1 149) 2 «% eg 2'4 
23 24° 1.35 9.31 G-25 314 43, 23, 
40 386 1.33 9.45 G-25 31% 43; 23; 
60 630 1.23 10.22 G-30 4, Sto 315 
100 1100 1.18 10.65 G 35 43% 71g 44 


Public Works vs. Public Waste 


The Object of the National Public Works Department Association 
By M. O. LEIGHTON 


HIPS always leak. The finest vessel afloat 

must occasionally operate its bilge pumps. 
Water is always coming into the ship while it is 
afloat, and causes no alarm; but let that leak in- 
crease in volume beyond a certain rate and those 
aware of it are greatly concerned. 


In like manner all ships of State leak. Money 
for which there is no adequate return weeps through 
the seams, even if it does not run out through open 
ports. No one takes a thought so long as this leak- 
age is slow and well distributed. But, as in the case 
oi the ship at sea, there comes a time when the 
leakage becomes so great that the taxpayer begins 
to investigate and protest. 

Our Government has always been wasteful in 
the conduct of its business. This has not been the 
result of any wrongful intent. Throughout a long 


period of years it has Leen accepted by the majority 


without much thought. This was particularly true 
with respect to Government expenditures when we 
lived under an indirect system of taxation. But 
mow our system of taxation is direct. Every in- 
dividual of more than nominal earning capacity 
is presented by the Internal Revenue Office with 
a bill for his share. And when our annual peace- 
time budget runs up to $5,000,Q00,000 as presented 
by the Secretary of the Treasury a few days since, 
we begin to think about that leakage. \We begin to 
look for open ports. 


That five billion dollar estimate will be pruned— 
severely pruned. That means that we must go 
without some things that wise and prudent men 
think we need. Are we then so poor as all that? 
The answer is that we are paying too much for what 
we cet. 

The appropriations committees in Congress will 
spend the greater part of their time for the next 
three or four months in pruning those estimates— 
a laudable and necessary thing to do under the 
circumstances; but those hard-working men are 
saving at the spigot and wasting at the bung-hole. 

We are asking them to do the obvious thing. 
Give the Government a business-like organization. 
Co-ordinate the functions so that the processes of 
Government business shall dovetail. Cut out the 


wastes and duplications. Abolish the rivalry be- 
tween departments. \We advocate a Department 
of Public Works for the purpose of closing some 
of those open ports. 

When we started this movement at Chicago last 
April none of us had an adequate idea of its scope. 
We saw loose and inefficient management of our 
na.ional public works. As technical men, we knew 
how wasteful that was. Of the necessity for a 
co-ordinated structure, by which the technical and 
semi-technical bureaus of the Government could be 
rendered efficient and business-like we were pro- 
foundly impressed. 

But that our effort, our legislative bill would 
become the cornerstone of a structure to establish 
efficiency in all departments of the Government we 
could hardly foresee. 

As an organization our effort is still focused on 
a Department of Public Works and that alone. 
But we realize that with that example set, reform 
in other fields of Government business activity will 
occur by the mere logic of events. 

This is the reason why our project for a Fed- 
eral Department of Public Works appeals so forc- 
ibly to the business man, the manufacturer, the 
contractor, the merchant. The technical men who 
met at Chicago last April to set up this organiza- 
tion built better than they knew. While the proj- 
ect retains all the virtues that appealed to us when 
it was launched—of technical excellence, of rational 
Government organization, of economy and effi- 
ciency, we now see that it reaches to National and 
to business prosperity. 

Individual initiative in America will not con- 
tinue to be that spontaneous thing it has been in 
the past if part of its earnings must be diverted 
to the support of a chaotic Government business 
organization. The burdens of every business or- 
ganization in the country are magnified by Govern- 
ment business inefficiency. In mild and respectful 
suggestion let us remind the political party leaders 
of the country that the voter who goes to the polls 
in the future will be thinking more about the size 
of that annual bill from the Internal Revenue Office 
and of what the country is getting for it than he 
will of almost any other National issue. 
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Soundproof Floors and Partitions 


Civilized schoolhouse construction now includes sound-deadening 
as a necessity second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for pupil and teacher. 


CABOT’S QUILT 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, decay-proof, vermin-proof, 
and fire-resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and Special Book on Schoolhouse Deadentng 
sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Normal School, Reuens Cit Cabot’s Shingle Stains, Old Virginia White and Tints, Stucco and 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s ‘‘Quilt’’ Brick Stains, Conservo Wood Preservative, Waterproofings, etc. 5-3 
Charles ‘A. Smith. Architect, Kacaen City, Mo. 





A KIMBALL 
PIPE ORGAN 


for a 


Country 
House 
Sanitary, sensible, economical. Styles and colors for 
any interior. Cant fade or crack. Impervious to water 
and grease spots. An expert decorator at your service 
to suggest and advise—write us. 


Inquiries regarding 
space or plans re- 
ceive prompt atten- 
tion. 


- W.W. Kimball Co. 
300-310S.Wabash Ave. 
Established 1857 
Chicago 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 


320 Broadway, Dept. F. New York 








For Efficient 


Ventilation 





Finished with flat wired glass up to and 
including the 72-inch size. 


NOTICE SLIDING-SLEEVE DAMPER 


(Patented) 
Products with successful records are always exclusive features, such as the patented band 
of interest to architects. Burt Ventilators securing the glass in place on the glass-top 
have behind them many years of successful type, Sliding-Sleeve Damper and other patented 
service and increasing sales. features. 
Burt Ventilators embody the most advanced You will find our catalog of value. It will be 
design and construction. They contain many mailed on request. 


The Burt Manufacturing Co. 
77 Main Street, Akron, O. 


GEORGE W. REED & COQO., Montreal 
Sole Manufacturers of ‘*Burt’’ Ventilators fur Canada 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplics as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before rcaders of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to 
afford an accurate review of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge 
of the exact state of the market as to items quoted, but will also present a basis to judge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 














New York Chicago San Francisce Seattle Birmingham 
BRICK : 
Common 2... eee e eee eect tee tenet eee e ener eenees $30.45 $14.00 $18.00 $20.00 $28 00 
Hace. Prick: oss Shen Ga KES eles Oe wa ee ws oe a dae eee 55.00 to 60.00 |30.00 to 40.00 60.00 65.00 45.00 
BURNED CLAY | 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
3 in., per sq. fbi > ih ovine eee arom hae ue eee Marge ache Soe aw be 0.13 0.10 See aet 0.10% | ..... 
4 ine Per: Sde fly. settee eean weird Cant eet owed 0.15 0.11 Monae ad 010 | cit 
Wall coping (single slant): 
8 in., per Vide sf be bn cies ae de ates oe Rae eae ae avs 0.16 O72? “| «enn dP- Aedes 0.22 
12 in., Per fl .Gsacs cs wncwe See eete Ne eeee eet aaa « 0.26% O33. pews. ‘lp + Avawes : 0.32 
180inss Per dts sis etcewts Sieve ee ee ae heeeweh eee dake 0.54 O60; ||| -<wecee ob Sneek 0.52 
(Corners and angles four times the price of one foot of coping 
the same size) 
CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags)... 3.40 3.25 400 sents 4.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar iron; refined grade ..4ic25 e189 cs eecseeesiseesiaieeweius |) Sere “| Besse (| algae 6.00 |  ..... 
Bar iron, double. ,enned’ 4.4005 hie ekaaeseaiaserecees ee eeeely wdean,  oafeeee. “1 “whew . || Seeeg, “A - vantys 
Solt Steel! bars csvset Reece es Gand was Wee ew we se aye alee 2.62 to 4.521 -e«ee | cacee 6.60 4.00 
Shapes: ses chaecesiaun fewtewiaae mia < 4a ssa ee erase P22. to AQT cones Sh macs 6.00 | °¢..... 
GLASS 
(Discounts from Manufacturer’s Price Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets ...........46. 75% AP Ge. eh eee 
Single strength, B quality .......... 0c cece reece cence eens 75% ie rr S39 © b devar 
Double strength, A quality ........ 0. cece ee cee eee eect ences 77% 79% | ae 83% {| 2.2... 
Double strength, B quality ....... er eee 79% 79%: I, eee’ OO” eee CTY eB 
GYPSUM ; 
Plaster board: 
DTI S 51 oon SSR ia a Ree ESR eee!  -dathese opr Meade -"t) Bebeee (ll . Bee. Gh | baits 
DT KGB vs oe EEE SRSA eee BR OE eR EE O45 ‘i eet 6 emer. * || yee egy 
SOX SOK 56S ARNG Re Bs ok OR EST a ee hes 0.28 O24 | seaeso Yo Saves 0.40 
S2xS6K Wiese sis Soi ak die a eee naan eMart mutase waar eNs 0.29 0.26 $<  ....- 0.36 |  ..... 
S2KGOK 2G i 5456 a AGA OA WEG TO ie Cae ONS eh ee eee oe O35: “| Seance. of .chekeeg> Ap meet A faa 
Plaster blocks: 
2 in. solid, 12x30, per sq. ft...... gs ssa al Mier Ona sa ep caw a ae 0.13 O12. «|, stieeee- RS -aeceget | cu gan 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, PCT SQ. Lt. cere cn ccc rercevanssences 0.13 OZ: i ech ON, Seem. tee 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft....... ccc cece cece wees recone 0.14 O13% bo ceadee ho Andee “262 
6 in, hollow, 12x30, DEF SOs fhisesa xe saw eeees Shi odb diacderavcteve 0.21% O20" Gl eee? 6 (SLC Nee IY eaten 
HOLLOW TILE 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft...........- see eee e eee. 98.80-111.10 |  ..... 80.00 | ace. ~<| sees 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft........... ese eee cree 148.20-165.10 110.00 108.00 105.00 112.00 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 G00 Stic cst deta nes wy Soetenals 166.70-185.70 118.00 125.00 120.00 126.08 
6x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 Sq. ft d cee enti sees escew anes 222.30-247.60 © 162.20 154.50 170.00 168 00 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. feel enh ee ote CeCe... fee lecee 221.10 222.50 230.00 224.00 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 Hiesdeniteratanewee eee waar 272.70 276.00 | — weaee x 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 s Psaia seh oldies OE OGM Baa |. taal SUG:90° bce IR eee i, seeeaneny 
2x12x12 spht furring, per 1,000. sq. fiseresscebocees veeueey ~ | 92.60-103.20 73.80 108.00 |  ..... || we... 
LATH 
ee spruce, per tHOUSAN icc 668 se 6 heia edo OSees SAA eae . 118.00 to 20.00}17.00 to 18.00 18.00 wie. I, . wean 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand............ 202 - cece e eee eeeees 15.00 to 18.00 : 24:00" |) owes Cl Sew 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand............cce eee e cence erences 15.00 to 18.00}17.00 to 18.00 18.00 15.00 | ..... 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand. ............2 eee eee e eee wees 15.00 to 18.00)16.00 to 18.00 18.00 {| ..... 20.00 
LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bbls., per bbl... ....... 2. ce eee ee ee eee eens : 3.80 1.75 2.75 2.85 2.50 
Finishing, 300 Ib. bbls., per bbl......... 2... cee ee ee eee eee 19, oe bwame oF - tee Seets 3.00 2.50 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton........e cece cece eee nee enes 20.00 or 25.00 2.50 
LUMBER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 boards, 1x6.......... cee eee cece eeee ences 80.00 O5.00- i. ‘cases: ol). apes 125.00 
Yellow pine, B, and better flooring (plain)........-..seee eens 130.00 P5500) i). attach eters 135.00 
Douglas fir, 6x6 CO 121 race os he noi hee oS te ee 80.00 77.00 50 to 60 34.00 to 36.50; ..... 
Oak, quartered, 1 in., F. A. Si... cece eee e ee eee ence nee ; 325.00 370.00 50000 | ...ee fee 
Oak, lging. Deans, hs Ae Siewuiees Mieterdes vow cela va Law eae aiaes 225.00 260.00 320.00 | — aaaee 200.70 
Oak’ ooring, : aoa WHIt@s coc op hei ee ae oes 220.00 370.00 47000 | seeee | suaas 
pane, Ting cE, Ae S38 cse Re eo sae he ee ae ee eee 180.00 185.00 27000. <1 ewes | —aversidtar, 
Mote flooring, i. a Sa Rle cea at asta te.cia tear Weahie are aes ant ce eels Sun Mt cas 175.00 370.00 225200, “li  tateeatse “H -xeecas 
ogany, | in., F. A. Si. cece cece eee ee eee eee eee eee] nena 225.00 500.00 |  .ecee Jc eee 
Seruce LO Gn. e cece eee cere eee nee e nee e teat tetas 85.00 80 to 140 104.00 [| wo... | oeeee 
Cypress, 1. ing. Fs Ax Sicsen seen eee eR Cot cd ees 150.00 P5000 f° Ansett eee 
- METAL LATH 
Under’ 100 sq: yd., per Sqv ¥diswees dee ees eee ve Re ee eee 0.40 BS. fo. — paves 0.42 0.42 
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N writing your roofing specifica- 


tions it is important not to add: 


the loophole phrase “or equal.” 


An “or equal’ Specification puts 
the honest contractor at a disad- 
vantage and leaves the way open 
for any less scrupulous bidder to 
“skin the job” by using inferior 
materials and construction. 


If you will write into your roof- 
ing specification simply this—“The 
roof shall be laid according to The 
Barrett Specification dated May 1, 
1916, and the roofing contractor 
shall secure for me the (20-or 10- 
Year) Surety Bond therein men- 
tioned,” you will be assured of 
several important things— 
First—You will have the benefit of 


competitive bidding, on an _ equal 
basis, among roofing contractors. 


Second—You will receive the Barrett 
Inspection Service without charge. 


Third—You will have a roof that is 
guaranteed by a Surety Bond to be 
free from maintenance expense for 
the guaranteed period. 


Fourth—You will have a roof for 


which there is positively no “or 
oul 
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is NEVER equal 


The Surety Bond Guarantee 
HE Barrett Company is the 
only Company that has enough 

confidence in its roof to put back 
of it a Surety Bond. In fact, no 
other concern will guarantee a 
roof for so long a period, much 
less furnish a Surety Bond. 


The Surety Bond is offered on 
all Barrett Specification Roofs of 
hfty squares or more in all cities 
of 25,000 or over, and in smaller 
places where our Inspection Ser- 
wice is available. It is issued by 
the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, and ex- 
empts the owner from all main- 


tenance expense for the life of the 
Bond. 


Our only stipulations are that 
the Barrett Specification dated 
May 1, 1916, shall be strictly fol- 
lowed and that the roofing con- 
tractor shall be approved by us 
and his work subject to our in- 
spection. 


These roofs take the base rate 
of insurance and cost less per year 
of service than any other type of 
“permanent” roof, 


When you have written the de- 
tails of the Barrett Specification 
Roof in your contract, stop there. 
You will always be glad you didnt 
insert “or equal.” 
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It was important then 
but is even more impor- | 
tant now, because Barrett 
Specification Roofs carry 
a Surety Bond Guarantee, 

No “or equal” roof dares | 





to give such a bond, 
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Important Notice 

The Barrett Specification 20- 
Year Bonded Roof represents the 
most permanent roof-covering it 
is possible to construct. and while 
we bond it for twenty years only, 
we can name many buildings 
carrying this type of roofing that 
have been in service over forty 
years and are still in good condi- 
tion. 


lor those who desire a lighter 
and less expensive roof-covering, 
we recommend the Barrett Spect- 
fication 10-Year Bonded Roof. 


Both roofs are built of the same 
high-class waterproofing materials, 
the only difference being the 
amount used. 

Full details regarding these Bonded 


Roofs and copies of The Barrett Spect- 
fication sent free on request. 


The Geet’ Company 
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Late Quotations in Building Material Markets—Conzinuea 





San Francisco 


Seattle 


Birmingham 
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0 to 20.00 
0 to 21.00 
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New York Chicago 
PIPE 
Cast iron: 
6 in. and heavier........... iS a kee hee ee ea wes $67.30 $72.80 
Be Ako A tiare Baca al Bek Cea de RAO BA OES CRON aed 73.30 75.80 
SAN sie Nie Sao Oe GANAS EER REGR ||| eee 82.80 
(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe) 
(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing 
card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 Ibs., are 27c. 
An additional 5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing 
interests over those listed below.) 
F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
Butt Weld 
Wrought: 
Steel: 
Black, % to3in......... 47 to54 &% 38to 45.1% | ....2. | = wecce 
; Galv., % to3in......... 20% to414%% ~=10.1 to 30.1% Davee’ lil) Sanaeanar’s 
ron: 
Black, % tol%in....... 344% 11.9to0 22.6% | ...64. Jo eeees 
Galv., % to1l%in....... +25 to 181%4% +39.9to 46% | wssce | cover 
Lap Weld 
Steel: 
Black, 2% to 6in........ 50 % 41.1% = |  .eeee j 
: Galv., 2% to6in........ 374% 27.19. | weave | wveas 
ron: 
Black, 2% to 6in........ 304% 1 GJ | wesee | coves 
Galv., 2% to 6in........ 174%% 3.6% | seer ‘ 
PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton............ecceeeeee 23.50 20.00 $18.5 
Finishing plaster’. oi4¢ ia-t.c4- Goa seo vasa neewnsned Sesh aed Ween 25.00 20.50 19.5 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton..........0. cece cece weenie 16.50 |  «eeee 
RADIATION 
Discount from list on standard heights............-cceeeeeeee 45% 41 to 42 
REINFORCING BARS 
High carbon steel] from mill... .. 2. cee cc eee eee ee cece ee eee 48.50 | = eeeee 
Medium steel from mill........ ccc cece cc wee cece eee e teens 48.50 |  eeeee 
ROOFING MATERIAL 
Tarred felt paper: 
No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton... ... cece cece en nces 92.00 90.00 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton........... cece eee ; 81.25 90.00 
No. 3—12 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton.............- 000, i 81.63 90.00 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton............cc cece eceres ‘ 75.0050 fe weve 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 24 in. corrugation. over 
flat sheets, per 100 IbS......... ccc cee cece eee c eee eens 0.30 | «eeae 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand.............-ceceeeee: 15.00 10.00 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand...e............ 16.00 9.50 
SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. Cars 
Quarry Station 
Pennsylvania: 
Best” Bangor sos 44 vise eesaese eee bee $7.75 to $9.00 couee | Beever 
No. 1 Bangor Ribbon...............205- 6.75 to 7.00 | «eeoe Fo eveee 
Pen: “Ara@yl cece ee oh ee eas 6.50 to 7.25 | «eeee Joo seree 
Peach Bottom.......... ccc cece ec cceceee 10.50to12.50 | weoee | eevee 
No. 1 OPMON 6 ie oka eek ow Pie e wees 6.25 to 7.25 | .eeee | evees 
Vermont: 
No. 1 Sea Green... ........ cee ec eeeeeee 4.25to 6.75 | «eee Joo ceres 
Unfading Green.......... ccc cece rc nceee 9.00to 10.50 [| «eo. | eeeee 
REGS kas ase baw ihe aN eee baolews os 12.00 to 20.00 | ...-52 |  — seees 
Maine: 
Brownsville, U’f’g Black, No. 1......... 12.00 | «eeoe Jo wenee 
Slaters’ felt, 30 Ib. roll..............005 0.92 |  veeee | eee 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll................. ¥22° + 4005 | “S25 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib....... ccc eee ce tee eens 3.47 3.47 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib....... 0. ce eee cee eee 357 357 
PANIES) SS 10- 6 iRise jes eg ee Wace i'n Owais Mise how Ptae eS 3 47 3.47 
ZOES: ANG) TOES i2o oo. sda siiyin oe Se ORE, NATE Bee We SOW ATER ORE 3.57 3.47 to 3.52 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill............ cc cee cece eceeeee| ceeee | weve 
STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed)........... 0.0 cece ence ceeees 22.50 20.50 
STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft........ 42.50 65.00 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft.... 50.00 70.00 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft.......... 55.00 75.00 
Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft..... 60.00 80.00 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand 
86. ile acd. sie Siw GS Sa ee ee Beek Vera Wha a Ok RI, BE 50.00 75.00 
Medium weight stucco board, narrow key, creosoted, per thou- 
SANG SQ) Mico e. shee 55 5 SS eRe SP Ree Bx n wowed 55 00 70.00 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per thousand sq. ft... 50.00 70.00 
SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight, sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft............ 50.00 70.00 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft........... 46.00 63.00 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board 
are in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ‘t. wide 
(100 sq. ft.). 
WALL BOARD 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand..... 45.00 $0.00 | ewes 


Packed flat in cars if orderec 
per thousand ft. for crating, 


in less than car lots. 


Add $5.00 
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34 to 41 
31% to 28 


16% to 21% 
3% 
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4.70 to 5.00 


e@eves 


60.00 


$65.00 to 66.00 


68.00 to 69.00 
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.06 to .0675- 
.06 to .0685- 
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53.00 
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- Trimstone and Building Ornaments 


An Address by Adolf Schilling Before the National Conference on Concrete Housing 


concrete attractive and pleasing to the eye, I 

accepted as definitely settled concrete’s claim 
for strength and endurance, demonstrated by the 
engineers in their work of that time and by the 
examples of ancient concrete work still in existence, 
some of it dating back 2000 years. 

My researches and experiments have been de- 
voted entirely to giving concrete the attractive and 
artistic qualities which would make it interesting to 
the architect and decorator as a medium for em- 
bellishment and actual construction in their work. 
If, for this reason, my remarks are of less technical 
interest to engineers and contractors for monolithic 
concrete construction, I ask their indulgence, to 
consider concrete for a few minutes more from the 
esthetic than solely from the standpoint of utility. 

Twenty years of practical experience among the 
natural stones used in monumental and_ building 
work enabled me to realize the conditions that must 
be met, to give concrete a place alongside of the 
limestones, marbles, granites and clay products in 
which the architects had expressed their thoughts 
almost exclusively. 


' In the making of concrete, after once thoroughly 
understanding the qualities of cement as a binder 
or matrix, one can learn to adopt many mineral and 
metal resources as readily as we employ the better 
known sand, gravel and crushed stone for aggre- 
gates. | 


Pe concsee years ago, when [ started to make 


BUILDING TRIM 


- After proving to my own satisfaction that cast 
stone could be made successfully, it required con- 
siderable missionary work to convince the architect 
of its merits and advantages for use in building 
construction and enrichment of design, so far 


claimed by terra cotta, natural stones, faience, etc. 


The many examples of cast stone executed during 
recent years give ample. proof that the confidence 
of the early pioneers in the possibilities of high- 
grade concrete products was well founded. 


Cut cast stone has been specified by progressive 
architects for high-grade buildings in many locali- 





CAST STONE TERMINAL BEING RETOUCHED 
PNEUMATIC TOOL 


WITH 


ties. The field has been opened and it now rests 
with the individual and joint effort of everybody 
producing concrete units for building purposes to 
convince the architect, engineer and contractor that 
standard concrete products are what they want and 


Copyright 1920, The Architectural & Building Press (Inc.) 





PERGOLA—CAST STONE WITH ROUGH AXED AND BARK 
COVERED WOOD AND LOCAL QUARRY STONE WALLS. 
ROSEMONT, PENNA, 


can get. no matter if it is for the foundation or for 
the richly ornamented entrance of the work in hand. 
It must be our purpose to establish co-operation 
that offers dependable concrete products to mect 
the requirements of the building trade in quality 
and quantity. 

To cover the methods of manufacture in detail 
would exceed the limit of this report. We have 
successfully used plaster, glue, wood, sand, cement 
and steel molds. More general information re- 
garding the use of same will be made available by 
me to anybody interested. 

A kind of mold extensively used in our plant is 
made of channel irons, in sizes from 2 in. to 18 in. 
wide, and in lengths from 4 ft. to 8 ft. If set on 
level tables or benches, the main part of a mold 1s 
provided that offers great flexibility in its use; the 
channel irons are held together by different length 
rods at the ends; wood or plaster inserts, plain or 
molded. determine the width, length and design of 
the unit to be cast. The work is poured with 


finished face down and can be solid or hollow, sur- 
faced with special material on any one side or all 
four sides, if the volume of the stone makes it more 





COPING OF CIRCULAR WATER BASIN AND BALUSTRADE 
OF CAST STONE: WALLS OF LOCAL QUARRY STONE. 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


AMERICAN 


ARCHITECT 


economical to use a core of less valuable aggre- 
gates. 

Some excellent work has been done modeling di- 
rectly with cement mortar by artists who have at- 
tained their efficiency in this method abroad; the 
most important work of this kind, to my knowledge, 
is a group of the Crucifixion of heroic size, at 
Lynn, Mass. 


—_ Se 
ne 
> . 
, : a 





i 


ENTRANCE OF Y. W. C. A. BUILDING, CHESTER, PENNA. 
w 


The artist builds up his design with permanent 
skeleton frame work, similar to modeling in clay. 
Around this skeleton he forms a rough outline of 
the design in wire cloth or expanded metal, and on 
this is placed a scratch coat of cement mortar on 
which when set he begins to model the final outline 
of his design. The artist is enabled. by using mix- 
tures of quick and slow setting cement mortars to 
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regulate his medium. In this way he can give the 


work the same freedom and spirit as if he modeled 
in clay, producing any texture desired; color effects 
can be obtained at random by using colored cement 
of various shades; for instance, a garland of flow- 
There 


ers can be modeled in their natural colors. 


DETAIL OF EXEDRA SEAT OF CAST STONE, ROSEMONT, 
PENNA. 


is no difficulty in producing in cement the well- 
known Della Robbia effects, the same as is done 
in faience and colored marble. This method is par- 
ticularly of interest and value where only one piece 
of a large ornamental design is to be used, thus 
avoiding the expense of molds and setting the cast 
in place. It also prevents unauthorized replicas of 
original designs, so annoying to the artist when he 
finds his conception misused. 








CAST STONE ORNAMENTS AND 
ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


CORNER IN A GARDEN. 
LOCAL QUARRY STONE WALLS. 


For treating of surfaces we use electric rubbing 
wheels to produce a smooth finish, acid for grain 
texture finish, and any of the tools used in the 
natural stone trade for cut finishes, according to 
the effect desired in the cast stone; any one or all 
treatments may be used on one piece. We have 
transportable rubbing and tooling machines to sur- 
face the extra heavy casting, and stationary ma- 
chines for the smaller units. <A cutting plant for 
natural stone is an ideal foundation to start an up- 
to-date cut cast stone business, even to the use of 
its rubbing beds and gang saws. 


Concrete of proper age can be treated just like 
any natural stone, using the same tools and ma- 
chinery to dress its surfaces, or to saw cast blocks 
of large size into slabs and strips. It is my strong 
conviction that the success of concrete stone for 
building purposes rests in a close afhliation of the 
stone caster and the stone cutter. Only in this way 
will we be able to give concrete proper texture and 
the necessary qualities of dimension stone, so essen- 
tial to the architect and builder for durable and 
attractive construction. 


The addition to every concrete products plant of 





CAST STONE SCREEN AND ORNAMENTS WITH LOCAL 
QUARRY STONE WALLS. TEXTURE AND COLOR OF 
SCREEN MADE TO HARMONIZE WITH QUARRY STONE 
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“FOUR SEASONS" 
PORTS IN CAST STONE, ROSEMONT, PENNA, 


EXEDRA SEAT, 25-FOOT RADIUS SUP.- 


skilled stone cutters would be a source of profit and 
also result in better work. The stone cutter 13 
trained to have dimension stone true to size and 
shape. The average worker in cement or concrete 
does not appreciate this essential point, but it is all- 
important with the architect and general contractor. 
The services of a stone setter will enable the con- 
crete products plant to set its own work, which is 
very desirable for the best results. We found 
the brick or natural stone mason did not give 
composition stone the required care when set- 
ting same, for reasons of trade jealousy, but once 
this fraternity understood that concrete stone gave 
extensive employment to stone cutters and setters, 
their antagonism vanished as they realized their 
own benefit in the broader use of cast stone. When- 
ever the opportunity presents itself, I strongly 
recommend closer affiliation of the composite and 
natural stone trades. The enormous increase in all 
building operations of whatever class and the con- 
stant effort for betterment in the moderate-priced 
home, give abundant field for both trades in a more 
permanent class of work and at more satisfactory 
profits. : 





ROSE TRELLIS SUPPORTS—CAST STONE TREATED WITH 
SULPHATE OF COPPER TO PRODUCE COLOR EFFECT. 
STATUE BRONZE, TRELLIS WOOD STAINED BROWN, 
STEPS LOCAL QUARRY STONE. ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


It has taken many years to bring the craft of 
dressing natural stone to its present efficiency. The 
progressive concrete products man should study 
these methods and benefit by the experience of the 
trade whose product he must equal or better tc 
meet approval by the architect. 

To the manufacturer or worker of concrete prod- 
ucts I further recommend the adoption of such 





TEMPLE OF LOVE, CAST STONE. DOME IS MADE MONO. 
LITHIC BY SETTING EIGHT RIBS AND PANELS 
AGAINST CROWN AND FORMING REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE COVERING. ROSEMONT, PENNA. 


methods as are employed successfully in other lines 
of manufacture in treating the surfaces of their 
product. In many cases instead of applying paint 
with brush, the article is immersed in the paint. 
This method can be adapted to acid washing of the 
concrete products, to remove the surface film and 
expose the aggregates. Tanks of sufficient size are 
not a hard matter to construct in the concrete shop. 
and the immersion of concrete products in acid 
solution will not only prove a great saving of acid 
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and labor, but produce a class of work that cannot 
be obtained with the scrubbing brush. We use two 
rectangular tanks 4 by 4 by 16 built of cement slabs, 
grooved and bolted together, and six circular wood 
tanks 7 ft. diameter and from 2 to 4 ft. deep. Con- 
crete should be from two to three weeks old before 
treating in acid bath; duration of bath depends on 
age of the stone, and if rough or fine texture is 
desired, the time being from one to ten hours. A 
solution from I to 20 up to I to 10 is recommended, 
and after the article is put in the tank the solution 
does the rest. This style treatment preserves the 
edges and details of the design and makes the sur- 
face uniform. Any of the hard spots not suff- 
ciently affected by the acid bath can be treated 
separately after the article has been flushed with 
clean water. Care must be taken that the aggre- 
gates of the surface are nearly uniform in hard- 
ness, or the acid will destroy the soft portion be- 
fore the harder particles have been cleaned of the 
cement coating. I have had some very fine work 
spoiled where, to obtain a certain effect, I mixed 
black marble (a limestone) and crushed granite. 
The acid bath left only the holes where the black 
marble had been, while the granite showed a very 
fine texture and natural color. Judicious handling 
of this effect can produce desired results in tex- 
ture, like Travertine stone, etc. 

To produce color effects we may use gray or 
white Portland cements, separate or mixed in cer- 
tain proportions, adding to this suitable pigments, 
but in such cases the natural colored aggregates, 
sand, silica, pebble grits, marble and granite, will 
give excellent and more uniform results. It re- 
quires great skill and care to properly mix cement 
and color pigments without reducing the strength 
of the cement and still obtain good color effects. 

The importance of mixing the pigment thor- 
oughly with the cement, before adding the aggre- 
gates, should be understood before attempting to 
make concrete in colors successfully on a large 
scale. 

As a very simple method to test the proper amal- 
gamation of the pigment with the cement, take a 
handful of the dry mixture and press it under a 
sheet of stiff paper; this will produce an even sur- 
face of the material, and when this surface does 
not show absolute uniformity in color. the mixing 
is incomplete. If small specks of color show under 
this test, these same specks of unassimilated pig- 
ment will appear in the finished concrete. So fara 
very important factor that can be utilized for 
coloring concrete or cement has been given little or 
no attention; while very simple in its primary ac- 
tion, the successful application requires thorough 
understanding of the principle and medium em- 
ployed. 


This refers to the absorptive qualities of concrete 
during its stage of curing and seasoning, which 
offer opportunities for coloring concrete products 
by capillary action. By this method the color is 
deposited into the pores of the surface, amalgamat- 
ing with the concrete into a permanent unit. The 
possibilities of this treatment are unlimited if based 
on knowledge of coloring values and good judg- 
ment not to impair the strength requirements of 
concrete. Coloring solution can be made to pene- 
trate the surface of concrete 6 in. or more, if the 
object is immersed while in a very green state, but 
it is rarely necessary to penetrate more than 1/32 
to % of an inch; this thoroughly fills all pores, 
gives the desired color effects and is less expen- 
sive. Every atom of coloring absorbed by the con- 
crete reduces the strength of the solution; and as 
some of the coloring matter used is quite expen- 
sive, good judgment to allow only the necessary 
absorption of coloring matter is advisable from an 
economic standpoint. The sulphates of copper and 
iron are the most suitable to make solutions to color 
concrete by the capillary method. 

Concrete can be so treated after it is a week old. 
When used in construction and carrying loads it 
should not be subjected to the coloring bath until 
the concrete has attained its required strength, as 
the filling of the pores in the concrete retards the 
action of hardening. Coloring by absorption is 
effective on concrete after it comes out of the mold 
or after being treated with tools. Surfaces that 
have been colored by absorbing mineral or metallic 
colors become more weatherproof and the action of 
the weather on the metallic colors increasing the 
beauty of coloring by the usual oxidation noticed on 
bronze and copper. Concrete treated by this 
method becomes so hard and dense that it will take 
a polish. I have treated its surfaces in the same 
manner as marble, granite and metal under polish- 
ing or buffing machines. 

Wet cast concrete products, such as flower pots, 
vases and boxes, will hold water after the second 
day of casting and become so hard that when struck 
with a hammer they ring like a metal bell; water- 
proofing compound helps, but is not essential to ob- 
tain this result. I consider that the thorough mix- 
ing of the proper amount of cement and water with 
graded aggregates is all-important. Extensive tests 
made during the past three years with commercial 
waterproof paints produced excellent results. Com- 
mon concrete can be made very attractive by one or 
two coats, and applied in stipple fashion, it will not 
impair the grain or texture, avoiding the unde- 
sirable appearance of brush-painted stone. This 
method is especially to be recommended for dry or 
semi-dry tamped concrete work, the porous surface 
readily absorbs the waterproof liquid and thereby 
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allows the pigment particles to fill the pores. 

By using spraying machine the color effect ts 
obtained most economicalHy. It gives a uniform 
color or can be varied to give the richness and depth 
of shading that results from this treatment in ex- 
perienced hands. It can be applied where immer- 
sion is not practicable. I have obtained two and 
three color effects by painting certain parts of an 
object before subjecting same to the coloring bath. 
The parts so colored would not be affected by the 
color in the bath, the absorptive quality having been 
neutralized. 

The artistic possibilities of such treatment are only 
limited by the color sense and taste of the crafts- 
man. Using certain non-absorptive aggregates their 
natural color can be retained, while the absorptive 
parts, especially the cement mortar will assume the 
desired color. Precaution must be taken in the use 
of acid washing before immersion in the color bath 
as the chemical action of the acids is liable to coun- 
teract the color values of the bath. Acid should 
not be employed after concrete is treated with 
colors. 

Long practice and tests will give the full benefit 
of this process. - 

In the matter of surface finishes, considerable 
headway has been made and most of the methods 
are well known to the progressive concrete man. 
Many are so simple and inexpensive that concrete 
need not remain unattractive to the architect. 

Most of our trim stone and ornamental work 1s 
wet cast, it is required to stay in the mold from 
24 to 48 hours, and we use a 4 per cent solution of 
calcium chloride for our mixing water; during cold 
weather our shops are steam heated and kept at a 
temperature of 70 degrees. 

We do not use curing rooms, but for quick hard- 
ening use high pressure steam cylinders 6 feet in 
diameter and 70 feet long. We have commercially 
verified the tests made some years ago by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards and reported in Technologic 
Paper No. 5. 

While these tests did not exceed 80 pounds pres- 
sure, we have hardened concrete with 150 pounds 
steam pressure, obtaining results so that concrete 


2 days old could be tooled under rapidly revolving 
carborundum wheels, cutting flint aggregates with- 
out pulling out or fraying the edges. The mix- 
tures used were from I to 10 to I to 5. Compres- 
sion tests showed over 4,000 pounds in two days 
and absorption less than 5 per cent. The higher 
the steam pressure the less time it requires to 
harden. With 150 pounds we reduced the time 
to 4 hours, besides the two to three hours it re- 
quires to bring the pressure up to 150 pounds. Con- 
crete so hardened has been subjected to weathering 
for several years, proving equal to naturally 
hardened concrete. 


No Portland cement concrete product should be 
subjected to high pressure steam curing until it has 
its initial set. The steam hardening should start pre- 
ferably the day following the casting. 


Tamped concrete should be kept moist until it 
goes into the cylinder. As the expense of equip- 
ment and operating is considerably higher than cur- 
ing rooms, only units that lend themselves to com- 
pletely filling the cylinder space, can be hardened ec- 
onomically, like brick, tile or blocks; at present 
prices it costs about $20.00 to harden a volume equal 
to goo cubic feet or 20,000 brick. The cost of a cyl- 
inder of above size is $6,000 installed. They should 
be used in pairs to allow the utilizing of steam blow 
off, from one cylinder to the other, after the curing 
is finished. 

In conclusion I maintain that with honest con- 
crete we can interest the architect, engineer and 
builder in its general use and while not assuming 
to instruct them in their choice of material, we can 
advocate the most extensive adoption of our prod- 
ucts if made on the principles of concrete for quality 
and permanence. 

Crushed marble and granite with Portland cement 
as a binder produces a reconstructed stone of nat- 
ural components which can be dressed and finished 
like natural stone without being an 1mttation stone 
or a misuse of concrete. It gives us a staple build- 
ing material, combining the beauty in color and tex- 
ture of the natural stones with the strength and 
economy of concrete. 
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Protective and Operative Features of the 
Emergency Contract 


By Major Ratrpu H. Case, CHIEF oF CONTRACTS DIVISION, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION OF THE ARMY 


ington, and, meeting a stranger, desire to 

know his political afthliations, a simple method 
is to flash in his face a cost plus contract. In nine 
cases out of ten the result will be that the stranger 
either will fall into a semi-comatose and wholly 
inarticulate condition or will leap upon you and 
rend the cost plus contract into shreds, gnash his 
teeth and wail about the “wanton, wanton waste of 
public money.” ‘The first is the condition of an 
administration supporter. The second an admin- 
istration opponent. On the cost plus contract the 
great general division is between those who have 
nothing to say about it and those who have every- 
thing to say about it, and say 1t! 

Mark Hanna, at the cost of boundless ridicule, 
epitomized the trusts by saying: “There are good 
trusts and bad trusts.” Time and the United 
States Supreme Court in the Steel Case has proved 
Hanna was right and his epigram can be applied 
by saying: “There are good and bad cost plus con- 
tracts.” The bad ones are being abundantly taken 
care of by their critics but the good ones have been 
neglected. The best of all the war contracts is the 
Emergency Contract, cost plus fixed fee used by 
the Construction Division of the Army on a billion 
dollars worth of construction work during the war. 

This contract was drawn to permit operation 
free from the old red tape methods of Government 
practice and at the same time to protect the inter- 
ests of the Government. The protective features 
of the Emergency Contract stand out in 14 points. 
Why 14 and only 14 is not so impressive as the 
fact that the protective points stand at the magic 
number. Each and all of these points are in sharp 
contrast to the provisions of the old lump sum 
Government contract, let on bids after advertise- 
ment and on plans and specifications prepared in 
advance. 

First. The contractor is required to purchase 
material from such firms and at such prices as the 
Government may direct. This protects the Gov- 
ernment from excessive charges for material, allows 
material to be purchased in quantity and allocated 
to different projects, allows checking by the Gov- 
ernment as to qualities and grade and permits no 
payments except on written acceptance by the Gov- 
ernment. By this provision the whole question of 


GS ‘nen, any citizen now visit official Wash- 


purchase and allocation of materials was absolutely 
controlled. 

Second. All wages paid for labor are deter- 
mined by the Government and no deviations al- 
lowed without prior consent of the Government. 
This protects the Government from excessive wages 
and competitive bidding for labor. It permits the 
handling of the labor question as a unit, precluding 
speculation and competition made for uniformity of 
wages and made it impossible for contractor to en- 
hance the cost of any project by increasing wages. 

Third. Contractor's equipment is brought on to 
the job only with the consent of the Goverrment 
and 1s under control of the Government and may be 
laid off at any time. Rates of rentals are stipu- 
lated in the contract and this rental applies on the 
purchase of the equipment if the Government elects 
to take it over. This protects the Government 
absolutely from over charges for rental equipments 
and makes it impossible that more than the ap-~ 
praised value of the equipment be paid as rental. 

Fourth. The contractor is required to carry his 
own main office overhead and the contractor is 
paid no fee on losses and expenses, the cost of 
reconstructing and replacing of any work destroyed 
or damaged. The United States is thus protected 
from charges for salaries not coming directly under 
its control and pays no fee on work restored or 
replaced. This protective item disposes of any pos- 
sibility of the contractor permitting the destruction 
of any portion of the work and then being paid a 
fee for its reconstruction. 

Fifth. The general contractor’s fee is limited on 
all work done under subcontracts to 21%4%, re- 
gardless of the extent of the subcontractor’s work. 
This protects the United States from paying double 
fees for construction work and deters the general 
conractor from subletting his contract. 


sixth. The contractor is required to turn into 
the Government rebates, refunds and net revenues 
from operations of commissaries and these sums 
are applied in reduction of the cost of the work. 
This protective item is twofold. It reduces the 
cost of the work on which the contractor‘s fee is 
computed and it makes certain that no commissary 
will be operated by a contractor for his own bene- 
fit and profit. This insures a high grade of com- 
missary service to the laborers on the job, good 
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food and plenty of it, being always an inducement 
to men to say where they can be so served. 

Seventh. The United States has the right at all 
times of free access to the records of the contractor. 
The United States is thus protected from padded or 
built records and from fictitious charges. 

Eighth. All subcontracts are required to be ap- 
proved by the contracting officer and all are bound 
by the terms of the principal contract. This gives 
protection against inefficient subcontractors and 
against improper subcontracts or those not con- 
forming to the spirit and intent of the general 
contract. . 

Ninth. The United States had the right to ter- 
minate the general contract and all subcontracts. 
This right protected the United States from almost 
endless suits. By its exercise, construction work 
was stopped on the signing of the Armistice. Set- 
tlement was made for the work done, pay being 
figured on the amount of work accomplished. 
Under a lump sum contract there 1s no such pro- 
vision and the contract can only be terminated on 
default of the contractor. Had this provision not 
been included, contractors would have been in posi- 
tion to bring suit for their anticipated profits. The 
losses caused by stopping the work would have been 
staggering in amount. 

Tenth. The Secretary of War is made final on 
all matters of dispute between the contractor and 
the contracting officer. This protective item com- 
pelled the contractor to submit to the decision of 
the Secretary of War all questions, but at the same 
time afforded him an appeal from the decision 
of the contracting officer. Without this protective 
item a great amount of litigation would have 
ensued. 

Eleventh. Throughout the contract the contracting 
officer has the right of approval or disapproval of 
expense for bonds and insurance, for freight and 
equipment being hauled more than 500 miles and all 
permit fees, royalties and all other similar items of 
expense. The United States was thus protected 
against increased cost and sundry items of expense 
by the approval or disapproval of each separate 
item as it arose. 

Twelfth. The contractor is not allowed any inter- 
est on his working capital. This was a very im- 
portant protective item) as every contractor was re- 
quired to carry disbursements running up into 
large amounts and it was necessary that he have a 
substantial working capital in order to prosecute 
the work. This item, however, made it impossible 
for the contractor to ever claim interest on the 
capital he employed. The saving in this item alone 
runs into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Thirteenth. The maximum amount payable to 


the contractor as fee is fixed by the terms of the 
contract and it 1s provided that in no event shall 
he be paid more than a certain stipulated sum. 
This item actually took the entire contract out of 
the so called cost plus percentage class and made 
it a cost plus fixed fee contract. Regardless of the 
amount of work the contractor was ordered to do, 
his fee was not enhanced unless in certain instances 
the amount of work performed was grossly out of 
proportion to the fixed fee in which event, a Supple- 
mental Agreement could be made allowing a mini- 
mum fee on the additional work. | 


Fourteenth. The most important protective fea- 
ture of the entire contract lay in the fixing of the 
amount of the maximum fee to be paid the contrac- 
tor. The real advantage of the fixed fee lies in the 
manner in which the fee is arrived at. These fees 
were necessarily based upon estimates of the 
amounts of work to be performed. In all cases the 
fixed fee was based upon the minimum estimate 
and not upon either an intermediate or maximum 
estimate of the amount of work. The fixing of 
the fees in this manner absolutely protected the 
United States from padding of the cost of the 
work and took from the contractor all inducement 
to enhance the cost of the work. From the time 
the contractor went onto the work he knew that 
he would reach the maximum fee fixed in the con- 
tract and therefore, it was not to his advantage to 
permit or allow the cost of the work to be increased. 
This item effectually prevented voluntary or per- 
missive enhancement of the cost of the work by the 
contractor or a subcontractor. It alone saved 
millions of dollars to the Government. How many 
millions cannot be stated as there is no telling to 
what length costs would have run without this 
fourteenth protective item. 


These are the great protective features of the 
Emergency Contract, yet they alone do not show 
the difference in operation between this Emergency 
Contract and the old lump sum contract. Pro- 
tection of the Government’s interests is highly im- 
portant, yet it alone 1s not sufficient. Far greater in 
importance is the positive feature of operation. A 
course of action may be eminently safe but wholely 
worthless in operation tn that it fails to accomplish 
the desired result. “By their works ye shall know 
them,” and the final judgment on the Emergency 
Contract must be made on the record of accomplish- 
ment made by the Construction Division of the 
Army through the use of the Emergency Contract. 

When the Emergency Contract first went into 
use the war was on, the National Guard had been 
called to the colors and the machinery for selective 
service was under way. 

(To Be Coneluded) 
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Simplification 


I‘ architecture, as in any of the fine arts, sim- 
plicity is the fundamental excellence. It is inter- 
esting in considering any of the things that affect 
one of the arts to trace how equally they affect 
all of the others. The writer who sits down in 
quietness and seclusion to place his thoughts on 
paper is but securing the same freedom from inter- 
ruption to the play of his mind as the painter or 
architectural designer will find equally necessary. 
And when the writer, the painter, the sculptor or 
designer reviews his work, he will at once learn that 
in the exuberance of his mental attitude he has 
overclothed his subject. If he has the gentus neces- 
sary to the creation of a worth-while thing, he will 
at once set about divesting what he has done of 
verbiage, of overfloridness, and will strive to express 
the idea to be conveyed in the simplest form he can 
devise. 

The greatest works in any of the arts are those 
that can be appreciated by the largest numbers. To 
create a common language in art it therefore be- 
comes necessary to express the thought in the sim- 
plest form. The idea is well expressed by a quota- 
tion from Punch. Giles, the gardener, on being 
asked by his lordship how he hked the new minister. 
replied “he might be all right but not so very clever” 
as he could understand every word he said. The 
point of this lies undoubtedly in the fact that the 
minister must have been undoubtedly clever to have 
clothed some great thought expounding a_ vital 
problem in words so simple that even Giles, the 
gardener, could comprehend. 


Much of our art, and particularly of our archi- 
tecture, is vulgar by reason of a pedantic use of 
motives that spectacularly and in an ill-bred way 
present a prob'em. Things created on such a basis 
are past reform. No amount of additional and even 
well-chosen ornament can redeem them. False in 
its basic elements itt is false all the way through. 
But given the simple, correctly done thing, and ‘ts 
very excellence of proportion accents its merit. No 
added ornament can improve tt. 
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Most of the fault lies in a tendency to stress the 
minor facts and to overlook the correct interrelation 
of large masses. In the painter’s art there are manv 
men who can paint a most creditable small picture, 
but are utterly incapable of producing a large one. 
The reason for this is that they have not their 
facts of nature sufficiently well learned to execute 
them on a large scale. Certain designers in archi- 
tecture have the same limitations. They can suc- 
cessfully handle applied ornament but not all the 
elements of the entire design. So then, it becomes 
a matter of knowledge, of simplification based on 
the actual ability as the result of education. It 
would therefore appear that simplification in the 
highest form is the surest indication of knowledge 
and that only the vulgar and uneducated wiii be 
misled by floridity or a rococolike presentation. 


The Dilution of Labor 


That conditions of service as rendered by organ- 
ized labor have fallen below a necessary standard 
would seem to be as true in England as in this 
country. This deterioration of efficiency The Ar- 
chitects’ Journal of London describes as “the dilu- 
tion of labor.” In every country engaged in the 
war, military service demanded that men in all 
ranks of skilled labor take immediate service. Like- 
wise, the very necessity of skilled labor to meet 
the urgency of war needs was large:y accentuated. 
It became necessary to call on every non-combatant, 
male and female. 

Writing of these conditions The Architects’ Jour- 
nal well sums up conditions as follows: 

“Fingers that had driven a pen or handled a pick 
now found themselves closing round a rifle. New 
movements, new duties had to be rapidly learned 
and undertaken. Courses of training in the past 
spread over years were now telescoped within the 
period of a few weeks. Intensive application of 
the very latest ideas and methods produced the 
soldier in a period unthinkable to those upon whom 
it fell to train the army before the war. 

“What was true of this great combatant force 
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was also true of the still larger auxiliary army of 
workers which at home was required to supply the 
army in the field with the munitions of war. Fac- 
tories devoted to the production of objects desired 
In peace were now diverted to the manufacture of 
arms and ammunition. The call for labor was as 
strident and insistent as the call for recruits. . All 
who were working, all who had worked, all who 
were not working, all who never dreamed they 
would ever work, were pressed into request in the 
frantic effort to keep pace with the demands which 
modern warfare made. Factories were recon- 
structed, new ones were built, old plant was 
scrapped, new plant installed.” 


HE war's close. brought. all the complex prob- 

lems of a return to peace. Men who had con- 
tentedly toiled in certain trades were on their re- 
turn unwilling to go back to them. Their experi- 
ence in service had given them other and oftentimes 
higher ideals. Thousands never returned. Mean- 
while the various trades and crafts were beginning 
once more to assume a peace-time basis, and in many 
Important industries in place of the skilled labor 
that at one time did the work, the factories were 
filled with those whose experience was limited to 
the comparatively brief period of the war’s dura- 
tion. What has accented this condition of the dilu- 
tion of labor is the failure of the trades unions 
to recognize a situation that every large employer 
of labor keenly appreciates. There is not consid- 
ered the very large difference in skill or capability 
between this hastily and imperfectly educated labor 
and that which through long vears of service has 
gained high efficiency. 

These things have affected the character of serv- 
ice as rendered by labor until a point has been 
reached where one cannot calculate the exact dif- 
ference in the scale of wages as now paid and that 
of ante-war times. Then labor was almost stand- 
ardized as to efficiency. Today the character of 
service is often so poor as to largely augment the 
cost of production and very materially increase the 
high cost of everything we buy. 
ceeded in forcing compliance with its demands to 
a point that the most optimistic leader never dared 
dream of. There should now be shown by those 
who lead labor a desire to maintain all the early 
traditions of good craftsmanship. A good way to 
show such a disposition would be to discipline every 
member of a union who might be convicted of in- 
efhciency or the rendering of a poor quality of 
service. When labor adopts this attitude toward 
its members, those who pay the high wages de- 
manded will receive something more nearly a just 
return. 


Labor has suc-* 
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On Framing Pictures 


OR years it has been an accepted rule that all 

pictures in oil or water-color shown at exhibi- 
tions should be framed in gold. This uniformity 
has served to “cut in” each picture from those sur- 
rounding, and it has been generally conceded that 
the neutral quality of a gold frame was exactly 
the proper one correctly to show the painted canvas. 


The Royal Academy has recently announced that 
at its forthcoming Summer Exhibition, and until 
further notice, frames other than gold will be ad- 
missible. Those who advocate this change in fram- 
ing base their contention for a wider latitude of 
selection—that it is not correct to infer that a gold 
frame is suitable for all pictures and they state 
that what is right for one picture may not be at 
all suitable for another. All of which is quite 
true, as it is also true that a wooden frame, painted, 
stained or gilded that might admirably suit a given 
picture would absolutely kill the color values of 


its neighbors. 


This same objection could never be urged against 
the gold frame. Most of the difficulties as to ap- 
propriateness in framing in gold lie in the fact 
that the frames are used custom-made and seldom 
with reference to the character of mouldings or the 
color of the gold suitable to a given picture. Ar- 
tists as a rule have certain adopted color schemes 
and methods of technique. With these canvases 
there is a distinct type of moulding suitable. It 
may be ornate and full of high lights to accent 
a sombre picture or it may be plain (the Whistler 
frame for example) and absolutely flat in its effect 
of contrast. The color of the gold will range from 
the warm bronze colors clear through to the grey 
tones. There will be some one of these many pos- 
sible combinations that will fit any color of picture 
ever painted and it is certainly true that it will 
not fight its neighbor or be so assertive as to mar 
the appearance of the entire wall on which it is 
hung. ) 

It is safe to predict that the Royal Academy will 
soon tire of an exhibition where such latitude as 
to the selection of the color and material of frames 
is allowed. Undoubtedly the result will be a series 
of walls of such strong assertiveness as to frames 
that the value of the pictures will when thus 
grouped become very seriously marred. 

Certain latitude in these matters is allowable in 
architectural exhibitions where there is a wide 
range of pictures on a great variety of media. But 
to allow this same latitude as to framing at one of 
our Academy exhibitions would, it 1s quite certain, 
create a result that would not meet the general 
approval of artists. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, DURANGO, COLORADO 
CHARLES E. THOMAS, ARCHITECT 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Denmark Offers Prizes for 
Bridge Designs 


According to an issue of Politiken, the municipal council 
of Aalborg, Denmark, will in the near future deal with a 
proposal concerning a new bridge across the Limfjord, to 
replace the present old pontoon bridge. The design for 
this bridge, to be the largest in Denmark, will be chosen 
by international competition. The competitors will be 
given free range in order to procure as many different 
solutions as possible. Thus any system, whether a pon- 
toon bridge, an ordinary bridge, or a tunnel, may be 
considered. Prizes of 10,000, 6.000 and 4,000 crowns, re- 
spectively, will be offered for the three best designs. 


England’s Building Program 
Provides Work for 1,000,000 Men 


In addition to the handicaps of high prices and scarcity 
of building material, England’s efforts to catch up to the 
demand for dwelling houses are being seriously retarded 
by a shortage of some 200,000 workers in the building 
trades, due to the results of the World War. Talking to 
London newspaper men recently Sir Kingsley Wood, Par- 
liamentary Private Secretary to the Minister of Health, 
pointed out that 60,000 of the 840,000 men engaged in 
building houses before the war had been killed, many 
thousands had been disabled and a host of others had gone 
into other trades. 


Sir Kingsley went on to say that, including the 500,000 
houses that the Government building program called for, 
there must be at least 1,630,000 dwellings put up during 
the next ten years in order to house the people at all ade- 
quately, and that there would be more than enough work 
for 1,000,000 men during that period. He said there was a 
shortage of 15,000 bricklayers in sight if the requisite 
number of houses were to be got under way this year, and 
that there was no prospect of any unemployment in the 
building trades, even if the workers now in the army were 
all to return to their old places. 


Since the Government mapped out its building program 
the Ministry of Health has approved nearly 120,000 plans 
for new houses embraced in some 4,500 ‘‘schemes,” cover- 
ing about 37,000 acres of land in the leading cities of 
England. On February 20 Dr. Addison, the Minister of 
Health, laid the first brick in the Hayes building “scheme.” 
the largest one under way in the Metropolitan district, 
which aims at constructing 2,000 dwellings. In his speech 
Dr. Addison defended the Ministry's policy in allowing 
adequate rents to be charged and pointed out that this was 
the proper way to avoid similar housing shortages in the 
future. The Minister opined that working folk ought to 
get wages enough to enable them to pay proper rents. 

In the meantime the London papers are urging that Par- 
liament hasten the drawing up and enactment of some kind 
of a rent act to take the place of the present one, which 


is due to expire on July 1, as otherwise tenants will have 
only their common law rights and may be ejected on due 
notice as in pre-war days. The present rent act, which 
was enacted last December as a substitute for the pre- 
ceding measures which prevented landlords from ejecting 
tenants paying $350 or less a year rent, provides that no 
ejections from such premises may be made unless there is 
alternative accommodations available. 


Would Bar American Architects 


With a view to putting an end to American architects 
practicing in British Columbia, the architects of the prov- 
ince, states Contract Record, have a bill before the Legis- 
lature which provides incorporation for an architectural 
institute, and also protects Canadian architects. The 
clause which debars American architects from practicing 
is as follows: “An architect seeking admission under this 
act, who is a citizen of a foreign country or state, shall 
be admitted to practice architecture in this province on 
passing such an examination as may be prescribed by the 
council; provided that such foreign country or state of 
which he is a citizen recognize the standards of qualif- 
cation set out herein on an equal footing with their own, 
and admit the members of this institute equally with their 
own citizens.” 


An Artists’ Guild In Paris 


There has recently been inaugurated in Paris the Syn- 
dicate of Graphic and Plastic Arts, organized for the 
defense of the legal and moral rights of artists, and for 
laboratory and research work. This has awakened Ameri- 
can artists to the necessity of an American Guild based 
upon the same ideals. 

According to word from Paris, the French Guild is 
at present agitating the granting of authors’ rights for 
artists; that is, the right to a continuing interest in the 
sale of works in order that there shall be no speculation 
in works of art bought at reduced figures on forced sales. 


Remodeling in New York 


The suggestion that New York City could find a solu- 
tion of her housing difficulty in the remodeling of 33,000 
apartments and houses now unfit for or unadapted to 
habitation ought to be received with reservations, retorts 
the Globe editorially. 

The remodeling of buildings can be done properly or — 
improperly. Experience dictates the casting of a decided 
vote against the method which ends with the installa- 
tion of plumbing facilities, a few coats of paint or var- 
nish, and the inevitable partition. On the other hand, 
to remodel properly requires time and money. It is esti- 
mated that the “improvement” of a block in Greenwich 
village, assessed at $530.000, will cost $500.000 and will 
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take until September l. It is this sort of remodeling 
that New York buildings, now unfit for dwellings, will 
probably require. 


The city may find the Improvement of old buildings 
a part of its building program. It should not imagine, 
however, that the conversion of these into modern apart- 
ments will be a quick or inexpensive process. What the 
Globe believes is really necessary, as is indicated by Rep- 
resentative Amos’s proposal for legislative action on the 
matter, is for the city to become a landlord on a large 
scale and at considerable expenditure of money in order 


to put through this entirely feasible but rather sizable 
undertaking. 


ee 


When Lithographers Differ 


An incident, not heretofore publicly recorded, of the 
recent “Joe” Pennell “quarrel evening,” as it has been 
called, at the National Arts Club, when during a discus- 
sion on lithography and the graphic arts in general, in 
which Pennell outpoured his usual torrent of abuse on 
all craftsmen who differed with him, was the retort of 
George Bellows. Pennell] remarked that Bellows should 
have drawn his noted illustration of the “Murder of 
Edith Cavell” directly from the scene on paper, and 
then transferred the sketch to stone. Bellows drily re- 


torted, “I didn't have a ticket to that affair—neither did 
Rembrandt to the Crucifixion.” 


ee ee 


House Shortage Drives People 
from New York 


The result of New York's failure to undertake and 
follow to a conclusion an adequate building program may 
be noted in the report of the Long Island Railroad. This 
road carried 34,000 commuters in February, more by 
10,000 than the February of a year ago. : 


February is the month, comments the Brooklyn Eagle 
in which every town worker who can find any sort of 
a place to live in town does so to escape the uncertain- 
ties of disarranged train schedules and the discomfort 
of tramping through snowdrifts. This vear those uncer- 
tainties and discomforts were greater than within the 
memory of the Present generation, vet the commutation 
igures on one railroad were 10000 heavier than it had 
ever before known. It is estimated that something like 
100,000 persons must be living permanently outside of 


New York City who would refer to liy : 
could find quarters. p o live there if they 


The inconvenience to these Winter commuters is a seri- 
ous burden, but that is not the worst of it. 


Taxes 
the houses that they live eS OU 


: In are paid outside of New 
York City, at a time when the burden of taxation there 


is staggering and when additions to its assessment rolls 
are needed as seldom before. A good nart of their ii 
plies are bought in their home towns. thus cutting dow 
the volume of retail business done in New York. This 
‘depletion of the city’s resources will go on 
until means are found of building apartments on a large 
scale. If haste is not made, the families which now 
dwell out of the city on compulsion may have acquired 
the habit of country living and decline to come back. 
If that happens, New York will have exiled the goose 
which lays the golden CLS. | 
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Aeronautical Research in England 


The establishment of an Aeronautical Research Commit- 
tee in the British Air Ministry and an Industrial Research 
Association for the aeronautical industry are recommended 
in the official report of a special committee on education 
and research in aeronautics, details of which have been 
received by the Bankers’ Trust Company from its London 
correspondent. 

Among the duties defined for these organizations are: 

Advising the Air Ministry on scientific and technical 
problems relating to the construction and navigation of 
aircraft. 

Assisting the aeronautical industry by scientific advice 
and research. 

Preparing for approval of the Air Council a scheme of 
work and estimate of expenditure for the year. 

Aeronautical education is considered, by the special 
committee, higher education which can only be given in 
institutions of university work. A department of aero-: 
nautics at Imperial College is suggested for the training 
of those who are to direct aeronautical research and the 
design and construction of aircraft. 


Aircraft Fusion in Great Britain 


Commercial interest in Great Britain has been consid- 
erably aroused, says the American Chamber of Commerce 
in London, by the announcement of the amalgamation of 
the Aircraft Manufacturing Company with the Birming- 
ham Small Arms Company, Ltd. : 

There is a tendency to regard this fusion as indicating 
what is likely to happen in the British aeroplane industry 
gencrally in the near future, unless there is some imme- 
diate change in the situation. Aeroplane manufacturers 
are compelled, through lack of support, either to cease 
business altogether or to produce acroplanes merely as a 
side line. 

Commercial aviation in its present form does not offer 
strong inducements .to business men. To make it an at- 
tractive proposition it must be greatly expanded. The 
relation between overhead and running charges is still 
disproportionately great. 

War machines converted for commercial flying. the 
American Chamber points out, can at present carry pas- 
sengers from London to Paris at 100 miles an hour at the 


‘rate of about 1/3d. a mile, while for goods transport the 


rate of 2/6d. per pound for a small parcel can be reduced 
to 1/6d. for a consignment of 75 pounds and over. Ow- 
ing to the speed, the time saved is enormous. .\ pas- 
senger picked up in London at 11] a. m. should reach 
Paris before 4 o'clock. Parcels are delivered by air 
express well within a single day, and express Ictters 
travel between the two cities from door to door in about 
five hours. American business men on quick trips of 
investigation of British and continental markets have 
been heavy users of this service, which is a great time- 
saver for them. 


ee ee eee 


Extended Interest in Highway 
Construction 


The extent to which the people of the United States 
are committing themselves to a definite policy of highway 
development is shown by reports reaching the Iederal 
Highway Council from all sections of the country. 
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In the face of high cost for both materials and labor, 
and the fact that in some states construction programs 
must be altered somewhat to meet existing labor and 
material conditions, there is no tendency upon the part 
of the people to slow down in their plans to place the 
nation’s highways upon a higher plane in the country’s 
trausportation system. ‘lersely stated. “They are sold to 
the heels” on the proposition to construct highways that 
will release rather than restrict traffic, and they are dis- 
missing labor and material problems with curt instruc- 
tions to their official servants that it is up to them to 
deliver the roads. 

A curious fact in connection with construction problems 
at the present moment is that the building of roads is 
seriously hindered by the same evil which they are de- 
signed to remove—lack of transportation. According to 
authoritative information, production is halted to a greater 
degree by inadequate transportation facilities than by 
labor shortage. At least this is true, it is claimed, in 
the production of materials for road building. 

Highway officials—State and county, as well as na- 
tional—are facing their duties with patience and tact, and 
out of a maze of trying situations, construction is going 
ahead at a fairly satisfactory rate. 





Stonehenge to Be Protected 


Stonehenge, now a national monument of the British 
people, is undergoing preservative treatment so that the 
gigantic stones may not topple over. In making a con- 
crete foundation for one of the columns, no fewer than 
125 rude implements of stone used in the original work 
of dressing the boulders came to light, together with a 
“pick” ingeniously fashioned from the antler of the red 
deer. Astronomical calculations give the date of erection 
of this great prehistoric work as 1680 B. C. 


Cities Prepare for Future Air 
Traffic 


About thirty cities have work in progress on the develop- 
ment of public landing fhelds for aircraft. The adaptability 
of the airplane to peace-time needs has demonstrated to 
men of vision that the airplane will in the future be used 
to the extent that landing facilities are availab‘e. 

To be adequate, a municipal landing field must bear 
some relation to the main aerial routes. It must be so 
located that it will not later be shut in by tall buildings. 
It should be about 600 acres in size, and should be capable 
of expansion. It should be located close enough to other 
transportation facilities and to water-supply to permit any 
future development found necessary. It is not necessary 
that such a field be within the city limits. 

Some of the cities already active include Albany, N. Y.; 
Scranton, Pa.; Flatonia, Tex.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Raleigh, 
N. C.; Jackson, Mich.; Bristol, Tenn.; Evansville, Ind.; 
San Antonio,.Tex.; New Orleans, La.; Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Kansas City, Mo.; Daytona, Fla.: Macon, 
Ga.; Cleveland, O.; Tucson, Ariz.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Baltimore, Md.; Detroit, Mich. 


To Revive Industrial Art 


The Society for the International Revival of Industrial 
Art, with advisory committees in London, Paris, Rome and 
elsewhere, has been formed under the leadership of Mrs. 
William Alexander for the purpose of encouraging and 
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preserving the highest type of industrial art at home and 
abroad, and of bringing together the producers and those 
most interested in their works. The organization hopes 
to foster and preserve work of the best quality. ‘The 
society does not propose to act as sales agent for the 
actual buying and selling of industrial art,’ says its an- 
nouncement, “but will establish in New York, and even- 
tually other c.ties, offices, exhibition rooms and burcaus 
of information for the benefit of the lovers and buyers of 
art products.” 

Mrs. Alexander is president of the New York Comumit- 
tee; Mrs. Nina L. Duryea, vice-president: the Equitable 
Trust Company, treasurer, and I*. Burrell Hoffman. secre- 
tary. The English Committee includes the Lady William 
Cecil, chairman; the Hon. Margaret Amherst, secretary ; 
the Hon. Mrs. Walter Long and the Countess of Minto. 
Many members of the nobility are included among its pa- 
trons. The Belgian Committee is made up of Baron de 
Vink, Baron Kingud Littinkovo, and M. H. Dommertin. 
An exhibition, principally of fabrics and rugs from Mo- 
rocco. has just been opened at 4 East lifty-sixth street, 
where it is to continue for a short while. 


The Discussion of Immigration 
Policies 


At a meeting in New York of the Inter-Racial Council 
the various phases of the immigrant were discussed: his 
immigration, education and assimilation, and his natural- 
ization. 

Without much discussion the need of a constructive 
policy became apparent. Coleman Dupont, chairman of 
the board, said that we have actual need for the immi- 
grant for the attaining a full development of our indus- 
tries. Later a gentleman speaking for the farmers re- 
marked the movement from the farms to the factories 
and the vacuum it had created in the production of food. 
It was further pointed out that there bad been no organ- 
ized encouragement of desirable immigrants, and when 
they arrived here they were treated in the most haphazard 
fashion: peasants of the land became factory operatives 
and mechanics became laborers. 

Several gentlemen, some of foreign birth, were plain 
in the denunciation of the attitude of Americans toward 
foreigners as toward inferior beings, saying that the first 
point of attack in the Americanization of foreigners 
might be the instruction of Americans in their treatment 
of foreigners. A defense was made for the foreign lan- 
guage press on the ground that it 1s necessary to speak 
to people in the words which they understand, that there 
were many things in a strange country which needed to 
be explained. 

Laws for the safeguarding of immigrants’ savings were 
urged by Paul Ml. Warburg. 

The numerous bills for the selection of immigrants were 
discussed by Louis Marshall, who approved of the exclu- 
sion of the mentally. morally and physically unfit, but 
questioned the advisability of selecting immigrants upon 
the basis of nationality or upon the matter of literacy. 

There are always coat-room speakers. The representa-. 
tive of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT was an audience of 
one to a Canadian journalist. “In my country.” he said. 
“we encourage Anglo-Saxon immigration and we get on 
very well, but here one hears all languages spoken, and 
it is going to get you people into troub'’e. The speaking 
of anything but English should not be permitted, and as 
for bringing in more peasants from Furope—that would 
be a fatality.” 
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The audience said: “Do you think so?” and he went 
on: “Of course, it is only a personal opinion, and I 
speak from the Canadian standpoint, but I have spent 
the past four years on the Continent (in service) and I 
know the sort of people you will get.” 


Many, no doubt, will share this Anglo-Saxon attitude 
of superiority and be sure in their belief that the Pole or 
Lithuanian or Swede who has “made good” in this coun- 
try didn’t have common sense until he learned English; 
or, at most, that he had a feeling of superiority over his 
race which led him to learn English. 


Mr. Hambidge’s Measurements 


Intensely interesting though it undoubtedly was, Mr. 
Hambidge’s paper, read at the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects recently, did not, one may imagine, make many con- 
verts to his theories, states the Architects’ Journal of Lon- 
don. His facts, however, are indisputable. He has been 
at great pains to gather them, and they prove his uncom- 
mon power of patient research, even if they fail to show 
that the proportions he has found to prevail in beautiful 
buildings were designed deliberately and mathematically, 
instead of being coincident and spontaneous expressions 
of the sense of beauty. 


Personals 


Ralph Mornington Weinrichter, F.A.S.L.A., landscape 
architect of Rochester, New York, announces the open- 
ing of a New York office at 10 East Forty-third street. 


The withdrawal of G. Evans Mitchell from the firm of 
Frank, Wagner & Mitchell is announced. The business 
will be continued under the name of Frank & Wagner, 
at 46 South Broadway, Akron, Ohio, associate archi- 
tects with George B. Post & Sons, New York. 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association announces 
the removal of its general offices from 925 Lumber Ex- 
change to Suite 750 McCormick Building, 332 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. 


Samuel P. Hall, architect, late of the Construction 
Division, U. S. Q. M. C., and Harold M. Bush, mechanical 
engineer, late Colonel of Field Artillery, A. E. F., have 
formed a partnership for general architectural practice, 
with special reference to factories and industrial plants. 
They have established connections with Henry V. Hub- 
bard, professor of landscape architecture. Offices are at 
16 South Third street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Edward C. Van Leyen and Edward A. Schilling, archi- 
tects, and Henry J. Keough and Robert A. Reynolds, 
engineers, have associated under the name of Van Leyen, 
Schilling, Keough & Reynolds for supplying complete 
service in architecture, engineering and supervision, and 
announce their removal from the Union Trust Building to 
556 Cass avenue, Detroit. Mich. 


H. B. Mulliken, architect, announces that he has moved 
his office from 103 Park avenue to 609 West Forty-eighth 
street, New York. 
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News from Various Sources 


‘The new Calistoga High School, Napa County, Cal., will 
be heated by natural hot water from one of the big 
Calistoga hot water wells. The water will then be cooled 
for drinking and irrigation purposes. Considerable ex- 
pense will be saved, as the water rises in the well about 
twenty feet above the surface of the ground and will flow 
throughout the building by gravity. 

x * * 


The Free City, by Bouck White, has been published by 
Moffat, Yard & Co, New York. advocating the City 
Republic, the Community State and filling in the picture 
of this ideal with epigrammatic description. 

x we Xx 


Housing and Housing Problems are discussed by Carol 
Aronovici, Ph.U., director of housing, California State 
Commission of Immigration and Housing. The social and 
economic principles involved in providing facilities for the 
highest posstble standard within the reach of the largest 
proportion of people are presented. 


x * * 


The results of an investigation covering substitutes for 
the saloon have been prepared by Raymond Calkins, with 
a valuable introduction by I‘rancis G. Peabody. 


x kx * 


George B. Ford has published a book, “Out of the 
Ruins,” describing his observations in the Red Cross 
service in France. Recent laws affecting reconstruction 
are made clear. 

* * * 

A treatise on Education in Accident Prevention was 
prepared by E. George Payne. Ph.D., at the request and 
with the approval of the National Safety Council. Gives 
practical methods of teaching safety in the regular courses 
already given, without the addition of a new one. 


* k * 


Preliminary plan for a housing project was issued by 
War Civics Housing Committee to interest the industries 
and citizens of East St. Louis in the housing problems of 
the city. Address the committee, 331 Federal Building, 


East St. T.outs, Il. 
x ek * 


A pamphlet of thirty-two pages 1s presented by the Na- 
tional Works Department Association, telling why the 
Government should have a Department of Public Works 
which would organize the many and varied public works 
functions of the [I ederal Government, now scattered 
through nine separate departments and thirty-nine bureaus 
and services. This association urges the passage of the 
Jones-Reavis bill to create such a department. Address 
the Association at 502 McLachlen Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

* * * 

An illustrated bulletin (No. 816 of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, January 19, 1920), of fifty-eight pages, pre- 
pared by F. L. Mulford, horticulturist of the Office of 
Horticultural and Pomological Investigation. shows the 
kinds of trees suitable for city streets. their planting. cul- 
ture and care. Apply to the Government Printing Office. 

* * * 


Bulletin No. 5 of the series “Community Buildings as 
War Memorials,” published by the Bureau of Memorial 
Buildings, War Camp Community Service. 124 Fast 
Twenty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y.. 1919, thirty-nine 
pages. Illustrated descriptions of auditoriums in a num- 
ber of cities. Address the bureau, as above. 
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Summary of Program of Architectural Competition for 
the Remodeling of a New York City 
Tenement Block 


The Joint Legislative Committee on Housing and the 
Reconstruction Commission of the State of New York 
present the problem of remodeling a characteristic old 
tenement block in New York City. The object is two- 
fold: to find the best method of improving living .condi- 
tions in the old-law tenements without destroying the 
buildings and to find a plan for remodeling that will en- 
courage such alterations by the demonstration of its 
econonic wisdom. The relation of costs to results will 
be a predominating factor in the judgment. The purpose 
of the competition is to find soluttons that will be appli- 
cable not only to the block which is the subject of study 
but also to similar blocks throughout the city. 


Competitors may decide what size units, what type and 
size of tenement, apartments, rooms, courts and yards will 
give the proper environment for decent living and the most 
practical result as to plan, management and financing. For 
the study the block bounded by Rutgers, Madison, Jeffer- 
son and Monroe Streets, Manhattan, has been chosen. 
Two plans of the block are supplied to competitors; one 
of the ground floor and the other of a characteristic floor 
of the apartments; also the elevations of the four street 
fronts. The following two drawings are required: <A 

plan of the first floor and a plan of a characteristic floor 

and only one other drawing may be submitted which shall 
consist of a bird’s eve view of the whole or part of the 
development. 


In addition to the drawing each competitor is required 
to submit a description. It should contain the following: 
(1) An explanation of the advantages of his solution from 
the point of view of the tenants, owners, the community 
and the State. (2) The proposed methods of carrying 
out the alteration; in small or large units, by individual 
owners, groups of owners, assistance of the local com- 
munity, city or State. (3) A brief description of materials, 
type of lighting, plumbing, heating to be used in altera- 
tion. (4) Any proposed scheme of management. This 
includes care of houses, heating, lighting. rentals, as well 
as any common facilities for the use of more than one 
family or one house. (5) Comparisons of existing and 
altered block: (a) Number of apartments. (b) Number 
of rooms. (c) Conveniences. (d) Sanitation and venti- 
lation. (e) Rental values. 


The drawings and description are to be marked with an 
emblem, the description placed in a_ sealed envelope, 
marked on the outside with the same emblem. These 
shall be accompanied by a sealed opaque envelope con- 
taining a card on which shall be the name and address of 
the competitor. All drawings and descriptions must be de- 
livered at Room 302, Hall of Records, New York, on or 
before 1 o'clock June 15, 1920. The competition is open 
to any person. 


There are prizes offered, two of $1,000 each. four of 
$500 each, and four of $250 each. The jury holds the 
right of publishing or exhibiting any drawing or descrip- 
tion that may be submitted. 


The judges of the competition will be: Mr. Allan Robin- 


son, Mr. Alfred E. Marling, Mr. Edgar A. Levy, Hon. 
Frank Mann, Mr. Clarence S. Stein, Senator Charles C. 
Lockwood, Senator John J. Dunnigan, Mr. Andrew J. 
Thomas, Mr. Burt Fenner, Mr. Robert D. Kohn, Miss 
Lillian Wald, Mr. Alexander M. Bing. 

Until April 15th questions will be answered if sent to 
Clarence S. Stein, Secretary of the Housing Committee, 
Reconstruction Commission of the State of New York, 
Room 302, Hall of Records, New York City. 

Two methods have been suggested as a practical means 
of refurbishing the old tenement districts; one is to tear 
down the present structures and replace them with new 
buildings, the second is to alter the existing structures to 
make them wholesome places to live in. With the present 
costs of building, it is impracticable to attempt the first 
method on a large scale if the same end can be attained 
by remodeling the old buildings. In March, 1919, of the 
total of 982,926 individual apartments in New York, 587,- 
851 were in old law tenements; that is to say that they 
may be expected to be detrimental to the health of the 
community and a poor financial investment. The process 
of their destruction is slow. In ten years up to March, 
1919, 58,552 apartments were destroyed. At this rate it 
would take 100 vears for them to disappear. 

Most of the owners of the old houses have had slight 
if any return from the money invested. Rentals are low 
and the tenants constantly moving. There are a large 
number of vacant apartments; in March last 19,110 old 
law apartments were vacant and they were with few ex- 
ceptions unfit for human habitation. 

Most of the defects of the old tenements are due to 
poor planning. Their more obvious faults are: (1) The 
lack of sufficient air and light—a large part of the rooms 
have no direct opening on the outer air. They are lighted 
and ventilated by opening into adjoining rooms. Others 
have windows on small shafts or narrow interior courts. 
Many of the families still live below the level of the side- 
walk. (2) The toilet facilities are without proper light 
and ventilation and used in common by more than one 
family. (3) There are bad odors resulting from the ven- 
tilation of toilets om courts, shafts or corridors on which 
living or bedrooms open, and from the use of the courts 
as a receptacle for garbage. (4+) Dumbwaiters, where they 
exist, are always nailed closed. and food and coal (each 
apartment is heated individually, excepting in the new 
houses) must be hauled up four or five flights. The 
garbage and ashes when not thrown down the shaft must 
be carried down to the ground floor. There are not 
enough sinks or wash tubs. There are practically no bath 
tubs in the poorer parts of the city. (5) The lack of 
privacy endangers both decency and health. This is due 
to bad planning and is accentuated by overcrowding. (6) 
The neglect and decay into which the houses have fallen 
are due to age and lack of proper care of the house. (7) 
There is absence of adequate play or recreational space 
which gives a dreary, unwholesome environment for the 
homes. (8) There is a lack of proper protection against 
fire. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
| ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


HE event of greatest moment in the past week is the 

so-called “outlaw” strike in the transportation system. 
Just what force such a strike will have in the development 
or clarification of the labor situation is a subject for 
speculation; but this is a speculation which doesn't get 
‘one very far. 


The most disturbing feature of the manifestation is the 
closing of factories. After a survey of the large indus- 
trial plants of Detroit, the Employers’ Association of that 
city announced that 110.000 men are forced out of work. 
In Pittsburgh 200,000 men were idle—mostly in the steel 
and coal industries. Three coal companies of Scranton 
and the mines of Carbon County, Utah, were compelled 
to close for want of cars. Because of a coal shortage 
100,000 men are reported out of work at Columbus. There 
can be no section of the country which does not suffer 
the unfortunate effects of this strike. 


And with these men out of work, even though it last but 
a few days, our backward production is still further held 
up. The costs and complicated losses accumulate like an 
avalanche with a waste which at this time is horrible to 
contemplate. 


Liberal opinion has stood out for the right to strike, 
saying that without such right labor gives over its only 
weapon. This may or may not be true; it is barely possi- 
ble that we have still in this country a sense for justice 
or for general well being which in the long run will prove 
to be more powerful than the detailed attacks made upon 
it, however organized or forceful, whether of labor or of 
capital. The point of view of liberal opinion secms rather 
narrow in its perspective of the forces at work. 


On the other hand, the Poindexter bill is under consid- 
eration by the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. It 
is a bill which would impose heavy fines and imprisonment 
on persons persuading railroad employes to quit work 
when by so doing they would tie up transportation. The 
Edge bill, also in the Senate, makes it a misdemeanor for 
a railroad employe to quit singly or in combination with a 
substantial number of his fellow employes for the purpose 
of obtaining more favorable working conditions. There 
is a third bill presented by Senator Freylinghuysen which 
embodies the anti-strike provisions that were stricken from 
the Cummins Railroad Bill. 


F a more helpful nature is the appointment of the 

Railroad Labor Board, which is not merely to act 
upon the particular occasion of dispute now to the fore, 
but is in control for years. It is a court of appeal in which 
is represented all three parties of intercst: the employes, 
the managers dnd the public. And it is well that the 
decision now desired should not be arrived at hastily 
through a balance of powers, but by a legitimate decision 
of the merits of the case. The factors at issuc are com- 
plicated and far-reaching and the solution should be. by its 
justice, of value in solving the other labor controversies 
and disagreements which are involved with the same or 
similar questions. 


A statement from the employes says: “In determining 
the justness and reasonableness of such salaries so far as 
applicable we have taken into consideration, among other 
relevant circumstances. the following: (1) The scale of 


wages paid for similar work in other industries. 
relation between wages and the cost of living. (3) The 
hazard of employment. (4) Training and skill required. 
(5) The degree of responsibility. (6) The character and 
regularity of employment. (7) Inequalities of increase in 
wages or of treatment, the result of previous wage orders 
of adjustment.” Certainly, the Railroad Labor Board as- 
sumes a difficult responsibility. 


A few months ago the American Federation of Labor 
expressed its interest as an organization in politics. Its 
wishes were not very definitely expressed except that 
it would support such legislators as looked out for its 
interest. It is now announced that the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers will enter the national political 
campaign with a “platform for American industry,” to 
be submitted to both the Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions. A committee of three representative manu- 
facturers from each State will meet in New York to draft 
a definite platform for industry which is to be voted on 
at the twenty-fifth annual convention of the association 
May 18th. 


The effort is made to select manufacturers which reflect 
not only the sentiment of their particular industry, but 
the industry of the individual States. A letter sent to the 
various State organizations says: “It is now the duty of 
productive industry to present to the country a sound, 
economic program. Never before have associations like 
ours had the opportunity to prepare jointly such a 
program.” 


(2) The 


It is indeed time that industry explained its position 
and its needs. The assumption that manufacturing 1s 
wholly to the benefit of the owner should be corrected. 
The industries may be privately owned, but they are all 
engaged in producing for common consumption and their 
development and improvement benefits the great body of 
consumers. 


France has long furnished State aid in the construction 
of cheap dwellings and the acquisition of small holdings 
of land. The interest of such money is 2 per cent, or if 
the buildings or land is to be rented out, the interest is 
2'4 per cent. The provinces and communes are authorized 
to purchase and resell lands for this purpose which are 
subdivided into lots not exceeding a quarter acre. The 
price of such a homestead must not exceed 10,000 francs. 
Such funds may also be drawn on to complete buildings 
already in the course of construction. 

Property so acquired cannot be transferred for ten 
years and if purchased for a home it cannot be used for 
any other purpose. The purchaser must engaged to culti- 
vate the land either by himself or with the help of mem- 
bers of his family. When lands have been purchased by 
the province and divided into lots, plans are placed in the 
office of the prefecture and the branch offices of the 
province and are open to the public for two months. The 
price of each lot is given. In awarding the lots, considera- 
tion is given to the morality of the applicant and the num- 
ber of children in the family and preference is given to 
those who have arranged for long term loans. 
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Historically and Architecturally 


Considered 


Part Two—Modern Developments 


ODERN business conditions make it abso- 
lutely essential that synchronized time be 
in common use. Even at this time one 

can traverse a street in any city and find clocks 
varying to a very marked degree. This variation 
in the time indicated by clocks is the source of 
annoyance and often is the cause of loss in busi- 
ness transactions. Naturally there 1s a general 
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CARRIAGE FACTORY, C. P. KIMBALI. CO.. 


feeling of uncertainty when accurate time is in- 
volved and this can only be overcome by a more 
general use of time pieces of precision. 

Clocks have, in most instances, been classed as 
furniture and the planning for their use and their 
selection has been neglected by architects. In many 
cases their selection is made with too little con- 
sideration of the service to be rendered and the 


CHICAGO. GEO. C. NIMMONS CO., 


quality and design of the clock mechanism. The 
increasing use of clocks and the cost of time in- 
stallations is making it necessary for architects to 
inform themselves as to all of the factors involved 
in this particular branch of building equipment. 
With the improvement in the design of clocks 
more uses for them develop and it is very probable 
that the item of clocks will receive the same atten- 





ARCHITECTS 


tion as that given to lighting, vacuum cleaning, 
ventilating and other mechanical apparatus and 
devices. The ease with which clocks are installed, 
their dependability and moderate cost, is causing 
them to be considered indispensable in many places 
where they were formerly considered not even 
necessary or desirable. 

The modern electric clock system service in- 
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CLOSE-UP VIFW OF CLOCK TOWER, CARRIAGE 
FACTORY, C. P. KIMBALL & CO., CHICAGO. 
GEO. C. NIMMONS & CO., ARCHITECTS 


cludes the clock, programs and alarm service, tyme 
recorders and time stamps. All of these are con- 
trolled by a master clock with which they synchro- 
nize. The secondary clocks are placed in any po- 
sition desired and are in movable cases or built in 
the walls with only the glass face and its enclosing 
case projecting from the wall surface. Free- 
standing desk ar mantel clacks can be placed where 
desired by praviding the proper electric connec- 
tians. Ry the use af program clocks any desired 
system af alarms, hy means: of bells, gongs, buzzers, 
lights ar whistles can be aperated and at any stated 
time desired. The number of programs is not lim- 
ited and the service is very flexible, easily modified 
and cantralled. 

Exterior clacks in towers, pediments and _ pro- 
jecting cases are also cantrolled by means of master 
clocks when desired. There is no limit to the num: 
ber of places where such clocks are used and they 
are often important features of the architectural 
design. In fact, the clock can be made an im- 
portant element in any design, whether interior or 
exterior. Time recorders are a secondary clock 
so arranged that the time when the recording ap- 
paratus 1s operated 1s indicated on a card or ticket. 
Their use is generally for the purpose of register- 
ing the time at which persons enter or leave a place 
of employment. They are usually reliable in cor- 
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rectly iadicating time, but many possess decided 
advantages in the difhcuity ot gperating them 
fraudulently. This is an important feature as fraud- 
ulent operation is the source of great Joss in wages 
paid for services not rendered. 

A time stamp is a device which indicates on a 
paper the time at which the apparatus 1s operated. 
These are used to record the time at which docu- 
ments, letters, telegrams or memoranda are re- 
ceived or dispatched. Their use is of importance 
as a means of establishing the time at which events 
or transactions take place. 

The clock is used pn places of residence, places 
of business, public institutions, governmental build- 
ings, schools and many other situations. 

Residential use is not common as yet and this 
is due evidently to a lack of knowledge of the serv- 
ice to be secured. When the dwelling is thought of, 
it is not usually accompanied by the idea of clocks 
as a necessity. This is not as much a necessity as 
it is a convenience. In the detached house of large 
size with several service buildings, it can be made 
a very important feature in the routine of its opera- 
tion and use. The master clock, of the astronom- 
ical regular type, is easily made a “grandfather” 
clock, placed in the hall, living room or library. 
The case of this clock should be designed to con- 
form to the style of the interior finish and decor- 
ations. in fact designed as a part of the room and 
wot as a movable fixture. The secondary clocks, 
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located with reference to the archi‘ectural treat- 
ment of the room, are an admirable fixture in the 
living room, library or dining room. When the 
mechanism is housed within the wall structure, 
the dial can be designed as the center of an orna- 
mental treatment surrounding it and with a distinct 
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relation to the general design of the room. In 
the library, which is often used in a manner com- 
parable to an office, a desk clock can be installed 
on the library work table or mantel. A smaller and 
more ornate desk clock would be a suitable part of 
the boudoir equipment. In the kitchen and servants’ 
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quarters smaller and more plain clocks are de- 
siravle; these may advantageously be equipped 
with a program or alarm service. This alarm 
service 1s identical in effect to that furnished with 
the ordinary alarm clock. The main bedroom 
clocks can also be supplied with the alarm service 
and in addition have the hands and numerals 
coated with a radium compound which makes the 
reading of the time easily accomplished in the dark. 
These bedroom clocks especially, as well as the 
other secondary clocks, should be absolutely noise- 
less in operation. <A suitable clock service can be 
extended to the garage, gardener's house and other 
service buildings. As a convenience, such a system 
of clocks is comparable to a complete telephone in- 
stallation. Other residential buildings such as 
apartment houses, clubs and hotels can be equipped 
in like manner. The club and hotel require the 
use of the time recorder for the employees and the 
use of time stamps to be used on letters, telegrams, 
memoranda of telephone calls and of all other mat- 
ters in which a record of the exact time of receipt 
or sending out 1s of importance. 


In addition to this, the modern hotel is being 
equipped with a noiseless secondary clock in each 
vuest room, this clock being equipped with the 
alarm attachment and radium compound coated 
hands and numerals. It is customary to operate 
the clocks on each floor through a secondary mas- 
ter clock located on each floor. By this arrange- 
ment, systems with as many as a thousand clocks 
have no more effect on the master clock than a 
system of a dozen secondary clocks directly con- 
nected with it. There is scarcely a feature of hotel 
service that is better appreciated than a clock serv- 
ice as described and the demand for: it by hotel 
patrons is extending the use of such service very 
rapidly. This same condition is applicable to the 
better class of apartment buildings. In this type 
of building, the clock system is but an added fea- 
ture of service which followed, very naturally, the 
now common services of lighting fixture and light, 
heat, window shades, refrigerators or refrigeration, 
vacuum cleaning service, gas stoves, laundry equip- 
ment, telephones, elevators and all the other things 
that competition forced into use. The clock system 
is but a logical extension of service. 


In office buildings where there are tenants who 
acquire time stamps and time recorders in the con- 
duct of their business, the secondary wall and desk 
clock is also a necessity. Where office buildings are 
equipped. to supply this service a rental charge 1s 
made which yields a handsome return on the in- 
vestment. 


The leading school authorities recommend the 
installation of clock systems in school buildings. 
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TWO CHICAGO CLOCK TOWERS 


HOUSE, REID, MURDOCK & CO., 
NIMMONS & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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THE TOWER RUILDING, CENTRAL MANUFACTURING 


DISTRICT. CHICAGO. S. SCOTT JOY, ARCHITECT. 
This building serves primarily to house the tanks which sup- 
ply the sprinkler systems in the adjvining buildings. The offices 
of the architectural, engineering and construction deoartments 
and the local offices of the Central Manufacturing District are 
also located in this building 
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This accustoms the pupils to observe time and be 
guided by it and has a tendency to develop the 
habits of promptness and regularity. The use of 
the program clock insures a regularity and uni- 
formity of operation that can be secured by no 
other means. Other buildings of public nature, 


JOHN 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICT, CHICAGO. 
S. SCOTT JOY, -ARCHITECT 


MAGNUS & CO. BUILDING, 


such as city halls, court houses, eleemosynary and 
penal institutions find clock systems, and often pro- 
vrams, a necessary adjunct to their operation. The 
modern hospital also requires a dependable system 
of clocks throughout and in some places special 
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service, as in the operating room, where the clock 
has a full attachment which strikes each fifteen 
seconds when desired. This service is to aid the 
attendant accurately to count the pulse of the pa- 
tient during the operation. In the rooms and 
wards a noiseless clock is necessafy. 


The modern factory has a complete time system 
installed in all the buildings, consisting of secondary 
clocks, time stamps and time recorders, which are 
controlled by one master clock. All big modern 
machinery is equipped with a counter which re- 
cords the number of operations as well as the 
elapsed time. The printing press and the binding 
machine thus record the number of papers printed 
or books bound and also the time during which 
the work was executed and the operations of other 
kinds of machines are recorded to show the number 
of operations occurring during the day. These re- 
corders and regulators are connected with the elec- 
trically driven system. 


In banks the clock system, and especially the 
time stamps, have long been recognized as a neces- 
sary safeguard to the operation of the business. 

On approaching a railroad station, the majority 
of people are concerned with the time. For that 
reason large tower and other exterior clocks are 
seen from all avenues of approach. In the intertor, 
secondary clocks are placed in all rooms and in 
all’ corridors and passageways. Time recorders 
and time stamps form a necessary part of the 
equipment. 

The exterior clock, either in the tower or attached 
to the wall of a building, may not bring a direct 
benefit to the owners through any influence on the 
occupants. It does have a certain value because 
the building is looked to by persons who pass and 
this gives the occupant and the building a certain 
publicity that it would not otherwise attain. It is 
usual in these times to enclose the water tatiks 
and other utilities within a tower, thus adding to 
the architectural importance of the building. These 
towers afford a splendid opportunity for the in- 
stallation of clocks, and clock towers are becoming 
more common in manufacturing aid mercantile 
buildings than any other class of structures. 

The art of clock-making has been carried on in 
America from the early days of its settlemetit. 
American clock makers have kept apace in all the 
developments of the art and are probably paying 
nore attention to the perfection of the mechanism 
than to the artistic designing of the cases and 
dials. Ever since the advent of the electrically 
operated and synchronized clock much attention 
has been given to their improvement and in ex- 
tending the field of their service. 

The firm manufacturing the oldest American 
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made clock has specialized on tower clock move- 
ments and has also developed a master and sec- 
ondary clock of the most excellent workmanship 
and materials. The makers of another clock, the 
product of about ninety years’ experience, produce 
a master clock which is a very high class astro- 
nomical regulator and controls the secondary clock 
system. 


The self-winding clock is one of the most mod- 
ern of the electrically driven clocks. It was for- 
merly operated by air pressure but this system 
was abandoned for the more satisfactory system 
of electric control. The secondary movement is 
of a high class and was the only noiseless move- 
ment up to 191y. It is used largely in connection 
with the Western Union Service. 


The latest synchronized clock system to be per- 
fected and placed on the market is controlled by a 
master clock that 1s practically an astronomical 
regulator, and is the only one that runs on ball 
bearings. The secondary clock is the smallest and 
of the most simple construction, having no springs 
but being driven by a self-cleaning interlocking 
worm gear movement. This is accurate and 
noiseless and a single mechanism is so constructed 
that when placed in a partition, a dial can be op- 
erated on each side of the wall, this effecting a 
considerable saving in the cost of installation and 
in maintenance and operation. 

Architects are beginning to realize the impor- 
tance of clock systems. It is yet the custom. to 
a large extent, to install the clock system after the 
building is completed. This cannot give the best 
service and is more expensive 1n_ installation. 
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CLOCK TOWER GROUP, ASSEMBLED, GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION TERMINAL, NEW YORK 
CITY. 


WARREN & WETMORE, ARCHITECTS 


There is no reason why the outlets and wiring for 
a complete clock system: should not be planned 
and installed in exactly the same manner that light- 
ing, telephone, vacuum and other systems are now 
taken care of. At this time no one would con- 
sider the omission of providing for these utilities 
and to accord the same treatment to the electric 


-clock system is well worth the architect’s consider- 


ation. 
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The Future of the Construction Division, 
U.S. Army 


Shall It Become Part of the Proposed Department of Public Works? 


I N May, 1917, the Construction and Repair Divi- 

sion of the Quartermaster Generai’s Office was 
separated from the jurisdiction of the Quartermas- 
ter General, except in certain minor details, and to 
all intents and purposes became a separate corps. 
This was occasioned by the pressing necessity of 
providing housing facilities for the new armies 
which were rapidly being drafted and sent to train- 
ing camps, as well as the necessity of construction 
of shops, factories, storage and terminal facilities 
to meet the transportation and overseas shipment 
requirements of the army. 

The Construction Division was composed of 
never more than three regular army officers and of 
the very pick of the engineering and constructional 
civilian brains of the country. These men came in 
to help in this immense work and built up an or- 
ganization at the head of which was Brig.-Gen. 
R. C. Marshall, and which conducted simultane- 
ously 581 separate building operations and em- 
ployed more than 400,000 men at one time in their 
construction. Not only did this organization con- 
struct cantonments with all their utilities, storage 
warehouses and depots, but it also built many am- 
munition and chemical manufacturing plants, as 
well as factories and factory additions for the man- 
ufacture of motors, tanks and ordnance. 

In October, 1917, the operation of the canton- 
ment utilities was also placed on the shoulders of 
this division, as it was found impracticable to keep 
the construction of cantonments and the operation 
of their utilities separate. 

The operation of utilities 1s a skilled and highly 
technical business. It requires the services of men 
with much experience in this work if effective oper- 
ation is to be had. The Construction Division has 
in its employ many skilled utility operators and 
managers. And so the work of the Construction 
Division is not finished. It is safe to assume that 
there is a hundred million dollars’ worth a year 
for it to do for an indefinite period. 

There are at present three plans being considered 
for the future of the Construction Division. The 
first one suggested has been to transfer it to the 
Corps of Engineers. This has been rejected, be- 
cause the Corps of Engineers is not qualified by 
training or by exnerience to operate such a division. 
Thev have no men who are trained in building con- 
struction or in the operation of utilities. No work 
which the Corps of Engineers does or has done has 
fitted them for such a job as this. The Engineer 


Corps has never in the history of the country had 
to do with the construction work of the army or 
with the operation of its utilities. The proposal to 
transfer this division to the Engineer Corps would 
then be to put civilian work totaling a hundred 
million dollars a year into the hands of men with 
no training and experience along these lines. The 
absurdity of this proposal has been finally realized 
and it is not now actively before Congress. 

The second proposal is to transfer this division 
back to the Quartermaster Corps. There are seri- 
ous objections to this. In the first place, it 1s a 
civilian corps made up of civilian engineers who are 
specialists in their line. These men are not willing 
to go into the Quartermaster Corps as reserves and 
run the risk of being assigned to work for which 
they are not qualified, but they would continue to 
be immediately available if the Construction Divi- 
sion is given an independent status. The Quarter- 
master General's Office was a large and important 
one before the war and yet its expenditures, in- 
cluding the pay of the army, were less than $100.- 
000,000, which is a conservative estimate for the 
amount of work the Construction Division will be 
called upon annually to do. The work of the Con- 
struction Division is highly specialized and had no 
particularly intimate relation to the other work of 
the Quartermaster Corps. In order that such a 
division may function effectively it must have an 
independent status. If it were transferred back to 
the Quartermaster Corps and made a sub-division 
of a sub-division it would be seriously handicapped, 
for if effective decisions are to be made, the respon- 
sible executive must have immediate access to the 
officer exercising the final authority, who in this 
case is the Secretary of War or his representative 
on the General Staff. 

The Construction Division, then, should be given 
an independent status, should maintain its wonder- 
ful organization and “esprit de corps” intact. It 
should finally be transferred bodily from the War 
Department to the proposed Department of Public 
Works. It is work of a strictly non-combatant 
nature. Army methods and army experience are 
absolutely unnecessary to its proper functioning and 
its personnel is made up of trained civihan engi- 
neers and constructors. This division would be 
thoroughly at home in the Department of Public 
Works and it ts the earnest desire of the archi- 
tectural and ensineering profession that it be even- 
tually included in such a department. 
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CABOT’S 
Waterproof Stucco Stains 


Soft, Artistic and Durable Colors 
Completely and Permanently Water-proof 


These stains cure both of the great defects of cement as a 
building material, i. e., its porous character and its cold, cheer- 
less monotony of color. They thoroughly water-proof the sur- 
face and color it in soft, rich tones without covering or spoil- 
ing the texture. They are not “painty’” and cannot crack, or 
chalk, or peel. They are cheap, easy to apply and beautiful. 


You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc.,  cutmists BOSTON 


Walls Stained with Cabot’s Stucco Stains. Bigelow & 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 


Wadsworth, Architects, Boston. Cabot’s Stucco and Brick Stains, “Quilt,’’” Damp-proofing, Conservo 
ood Preservative, etc., etc. 
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TUDOR-STONE 


and its 


~ 


=r 


Parallel with texture and craftsmanship are the 
Color Colors of Tudor-Stone. They are all nature's 
colors, not the added pigments of artificial products, 
but colors such as nature produces. Both fixed and 
weathering colors are available and our service 1s 
always ready to explain what Tudor-Stone can do. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 
Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 


Architects’ Service Department. 101 Park Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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STRUCTURAL 








Proof against 7ime-Wear-Water-Fire 


In a Class by Itself for Exacting Requirements 


PYRAMID STRUCTURAL SLATE 


Wherever work calls for imperishable slabs of tough, non-absorbent, 
non-expanding, non-contracting, fire-proof, economical material, there 
is but one answer—Structural Slate. 


Write for the first of a series of chapters on Structural Slate—its 
origin, sources, characteristics, surfaces, finishes and uses. Prepared 
by The Structural Service Bureau of Philadelphia in co-operation with 


the Slate Industry. 
MAILED UPON REQUEST 


The STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL PENNSYLVANIA 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


Late Quotations in Building Material Markets 


(Price quotations now current on building materials and supplies as quoted by dealers and jobbers for delivery in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Birmingham follow. The quotations set forth are placed before readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT to 
afford an accurate review of market conditions, rather than for use as a basis for actual purchase. They will not only provide knowledge 


of the exact state of the market as to ifems quoted, but will also present a basis to judge conditions as affecting correlating materials.) 
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New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 
BRICK 
Common .. cece cece ccc e cee tee e ence e eee nec enneeneteeeeese $30.45 14.0 $18.00 $20.00 $28.00 
Pace: (DiICK oes oat 6 Se S ete sid eee ee eae Hea Se et arco neces 55 00 tu 60.00 {30.00 to 40.00] 60.00 to 62.50 65.00 45.00 
BURNED CLAY 
(Delivered on Job) 
Block partition: 
3 in., per sq. ft. Bese Peso cesie se. ey Coes ees RA aOR ees 0.13 0.10 | 2... 0.10% |  ..... 
@ tie. POR BGS. 26 eek tk rae Gee Reema ook eueen eae 0.15 0.1) | occa. 0.10 | «..... 
Wall coping (single slant): 
Sim, per lin, ft. 2... eee eee cece ee eee eee eee ee 016 G20 ih aeete. ji Geieee 0.22 
12 POL tte Wa ttaek ete aaa hare cue 62 kets g bam ees es 0.26% O33! (P Seewea. “4 eae gus 0.32 
181m, (perctte. <bicas ose bev stew hee date oe senemeame es 0 54 0.66 $F <ao225 oT desc 0.52 
(Corners Lid angles four times the price of one foot of coping 
the same _ size) 
CEMENT 
Per bbl. in 15-cent bags (rebate 60 cents per bbl. for bags)... 3.89 3.25 4.00 4.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL 
(Mill Shipments) 
Bar tron; réfined:)-gradeé: cos es bb pe bsde es sereieesteape see -eissc %' Saeee.  22ue9 600° | “sess 
Bar- tron; double :rehned <.ocyncevievtecee aeereiedeneeeeeoeeel . | tyson ..' “Sedeer [Tl cineee UP -ceenee “bh , - een 
Soft: steel bars essence denied Re hae we OAS ne es 2:62 to 4:52) “ssesce. VY Seaee 6.60 4.00 
SHAPES: .acdaswewrs act aces toe seen ee ee bata e See en Zanes 272: te 427) w#eee>. (ly. aster v.60 bs ae 
GLASS 
(Discounts from Manufacturer's Price Lists) 
Single strength, A quality, first three brackets .............. 75% Fo7o aes. OR ets ILS 
Single strength, B quality .......... 0... cece eee ee ee eee 75% 77To0 | aes 83% | seeoe 
Double strength, A quality .................0. ...-... weg 77% 79% = = =— | ee 83% |  seaee 
Double strength, B quality .........--....0 fo cee cee 79% 195—, ose i! ee I a 
GYPSUM 
Plaster board: 
DTR26 oo oy colt eee Boch etas, Dhaene seneseeel) 6 6©6C RSC ete CC twee. eli 2 cet 
DTSABS Usk cee Bi ot ee eee seeawees 2 Beas Decode OAs if reise UP  @avge ARS) oar OP ete 
SINS OK ac osa' she Be Eee eRe BEN Be se ona Meate 0.28 O24. ‘Wi gece I  teaees 0.40 
S2R3OX SG cece euk Bde reel GS % RSH Oe s&h OI ke 0.29 O26. * ‘seess O36" “| -saeeus 
S2x360K- Wea ce cewetesiteshees Ld SRG de oh are Rone tM at eee G35 df @85ed- 0 Jeeieeis ¢ Wl) cette of « Bteasets 
Plaster blocks: 
2 in. solid, 12x30, per sq. ft......... 00. ee cee cece een 0 13 O12 «lt .<waeee [ie meee dl eee 
3 in. hollow, 12x30, per Sq fees fed eee ooo eee eg Bae Res 0 13 O72. ‘|| seeee. Th? neteae. “Ho waaves 
4 in. hollow, 12x30, PEE SG. fli e cect ela te ee eeee ee gadans 014 OAS hb aerate le. teieeee 0k leis 
6 in. hollow, 12x30, per sq. ft......... 02.0.0. eee eee 0.21% O20" ° 3), wesc aeeeeer «E  | Basned. 
HOLLOW TII.E 
2x 8x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.........-.-. cece eee fo week J eee 80.00 eer ‘4, + aaa 
3x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. Pics” he ed bac eGR SSe ees I | eben 110.00 108.00 105.00 112.00 
4x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 Sq: ft .2..34 >see nites e ese eel 6. aes 118.00 125.00 120.00 126.00 
6x12x12 partitions, per’.3,000- squ flee: osm eet on Sele ee 162.20 154.50 176.00 168.00 
8x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ftincscseeciveusd eGreusewel nates 221.10 222.50 230.00 224.00 
10x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 sq. ft.........-..-0. ee eee eee ef eee 272.70 276.00 “} weeee | ‘wags 
12x12x12 partitions, per 1,000 SQcftaeers, “berabtiaeecsatewel Banas 316.90 > ceocw Po Geese | veecu 
2x12x12 split furring, per 1, 000 SGe flag aioe data hen hee es A. ek kee 73.80 T0800" ‘f <‘g4e6e> «F “eatax 
LATH 
Eastern spruce, per THOUSANG 2 26d cS rece be eee aes arte 18.00 to 20.00}17.00 to 18.00 18:00) |. cesses ch caawed 
No. 1 white pine, per thousand............... 02 eee eee cee 1§ 00 to 18.00 sees 21,00" eee OL wey 
No. 1 hemlock, per thousand........... 20.0... c eee eee ees 15.00 to 18.00}17.00 to 18.00 18.00 H250° Ul cwacees 
No. 1 yellow pine, per thousand. isa i2.60e2 ccc ituwd ot cee PRs 1500 to 18.00/%6.00 to 18.00 18.00 |  ..... 20.00 
LIME 
Common, 200 Ib. bblis., per bbl...... 0... ke eee 3.80 1.75 2.75 2.85 2.50 
Finishing, 300 tb. bbis., per beliviiee es eu sete ee eer te ean eta T9.50° («0 @waeer. “Le “Sosa 3.00 2.50 
Hydrated, in paper bags, per ton........... 0... e eee eee eee ee eves 20:00 “eas 25.00 2.50 
LUMRER 
(Retail Prices per Thousand Delivered) 
Yellow pine, No. 1 bOacds. 1X06 5246 oc Bs eas les ke wah sents 80.00 95.00 } ....- 3 125.00 
Yellow pine, B, and bettcr flooring (plain)................... 130.00 199:00; f° vweees. PD... eee 135.00 
Douglas fit, 6x6" to (12K) 2s ois ib ee od Sao ee ceases 80.00 77.00 50 to 60 34.00 to 36.50) ..... 
Oak, quartered, Pot oP A Se ees ok id See ek ee ew OX 325.00 370.00 500.00, bi sieese  f was 
Oak, lain, 1 in., F. ORS Se hk White dan nals ents Hee 225.00 260.00 320.00 |  ..... 200.70 
Oak’ ooring, 3? Gunn ees WINIT@e 2 £5 Gre be tia tame eee ee kad 220.00 370.00 47000. | veseem's, <i ede. 
dah Ee tiie Betis. Sicko Rio BS 64 Oe eee es 180.00 185.00 220300. (2 Gewese 9. huetae 
le flooring, W | pelt in ee ee eOleied Win atien alot & Matay Saleo ts 175.00 370.00 22500: | céeeee>, 1 adeetics 
Matoaee. 1 in., ROS os Bes hn er hs are Matar Pee i ig ete tie ll) atari 225.00 500.00 | V...e2 -)o Cee ee 
ee 10 in..........0-62 eee. iS cb i Bee Geen cece eam beh ths nels 85.00 80 to 140 104.00 =P Seaver “| sgees 
Cypress; 1 ana Fo AS os iinet) Gack ean ers Rees eee aa 150.00 150,00 °°). -seeeet T -scae, ( ‘eeawe 
METAL LATH 
Under 100 sq. yd), per sq. vdscsn i ince ee sere R Ses awes 0.40 e950 0 eee 0.42 0.42 
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ATLAS-WHITE 
is the ideal cement for making 
mortar to be used in Pointing, Set- 
ting and Backing. Its non-staining 
quality is one of the reasons why 
Atlas-White is found so often — 
On the Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Birmingham 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 






Upon request we will promptly send to 
architects one or all of three books: 

‘‘Color Tones in Stucco,’ ‘‘Non- Stain- 
ing Mortar for Pointing, Setting and 
Backing,” ‘‘Cast Stone.”’ 
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New York Chicago San Francisco Seattle Birmingham 
PIPE 
Cast iron: 
OMe ANG NEAV ies foca.ec Se Sekns Aha 4b Reed wee dae ee ee $67.30 $72.80 |  ..... 92.50 $65.00 to 66.00 
4 Alice tc Peaee duane irae Goes tas Hie May Aa eek owe cote 73.30 75.80 ts -teeee. “D) Welenws 68.00 to 69.60 
Mi gaie ee 4 wane ORG as BEE a Ee CRORE ORR REO eae ee Wl ||| eee 82.80 fF ...2. | vecee J weer 
(And $2 additional for Class A and gas pipe, 
(Discounts to jobbers for carload lots on the Pittsburgh basing 
card; freight rates from Pittsburgh to New York, and also 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago, in carloads, per 100 lbs., are 27c. 
An additional 5 per cent discount is allowed to large jobbing 
interests over those listed below.) 
F.O.B. Pittsburgh F.O.B. Chicago 
Butt Weld 
Wrought: 
Steel: 
Black, to 3in........ . 47 to54 % S800 4§.1% | 3 ..... [| 9 wevee toes 34 to41 | ..... 
; Galv., %to3in......... 20% to41K%% # 10.1t030.1% | 3 ..... * feed itl, athe sng 31% to 28 |  ....- 
ron: 
Black, % to1% in....... 3444% 11.9t0226% | ..... suave. jr ta sates 16%4 to 21%] in. 
Galv., 4% tol™%in....... +25 to 18%% +39.9to 46% | ~.... |  sacee fo weeee OVP eke ee 
Lap Weld 
Steel: 
Black, 2% to 6in........ 50 % 4I1% - | seae (fF ceases oD Seayae cob. teweke |) See 
: Galv., 2% to6in........ 37'4% 271%. i, “te “Wie seeuye- ON gece *°  (t ligeese. tates 
ron: 
Black, 2% to 6in........ 30"%% :-9%: | ggdet- ~<P <6uee- | ‘eee, wo <S@aamer Sree 
Galv., 24% to 6in........ 1744% S0%, Serve |) beets “Eo Agee >  ceametle I) areata 
PLASTER 
Neat wall cement in 15-cent bags, per ton..............e000e0- 23.50 20.00 $18.50 to 20.00 24.50 24.00 
Finishing: plast€t cds selec cae cee caw te ele eek eee ek ew eRe: 25.00 20.50 19.50 to 21.00 26.00 24.00 
Lath mortar, in cloth bags, per ton...............0 000 cee euee 1650". $f Saeees N° beget’ OW. || eee OU, coremess 
RADIATION 
Discount from list on standard heights.............e.ccceeees 45% 41 to 42% | «22s. 41% 44.45% 
REINFORCING BARS | 
High carbon steel from mill.............ccc cece ccc cectnceece 48.50 |  eeee- 47.50 45.00 [| ae... 
Medium steel from mill............ 0. ccc cece cee cc cee cceeeee 48.50 | — eeeee 55.00 45.00 4.75 
7 4: 4 ROOFING MATERIAL 
arred felt paper: 
No. 1—25 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per tom.............. eee eee 102.00 90.00 fF  eeeee 120.00 95.08 
No. 2—16 Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton............. cece ee 81.25 - - 90.00 - wees 110.00 95.00 
No. 3—12 bs. to 100 sq. ft., per ton..............00.. ex 81.63 A 100.00, | tease 
Rosin sized sheathing, per ton............ccseeeevcecce ss TS00°-*b)  embees Uf) ea ea 110.000 | sense 
Corrugated roofing, galvanized, 2% in. corrugation, over 
flat sheets, per 100 Ibs............ ccc ceceeccceceeteees 0.30 |, sere eee! Nhe RES eee 
SHINGLES 
Red cedar, 5 to 2, clear, per thousand...............ceceeee: 15.00 10.00 16.00 eo 12.00 
White cedar, extra star, A star, per thousand................ 16.00 9.50 17.00 : = 
SLATE ROOFING 
F.O.B. Cars 
- fase Quarry Station 
ennsylvania: ; 
Best Bangor: sence cies ohana eoeodoetesc $8.00 to$11.00 | eeee2 fo seers fo teeee Fees 9.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 Bangor’ Ribbon................2.. 8:00 tos -9000" T° wee 6 CO a eis oem ES 
Pen APey). oie it ntsc ks Me ase $05 40: Bi25 4). * week fe CR eee 
Peach Bottoms cc icc dessa ie so av eve ese VOSO0to 1250 | Siseee. P “Seeme fie Cate 8 Re aa eae 
Noy. Chapman: «ciccnkedvawia eee ween 000 7.75to -B8.75 |  -sexae |) Bemee Be ewe of) 9 seas | ew ee 
Vermont: . 
No. 1 Sea Green..... sais em elses 5.00to 8.50 |  eeeee | teers fee ee Pte ee 27.00 
Unfading: ‘Greet. << osca. das ean kh anes tai 6.50to 13.50 | jj«stse0 j| jS“seee “pb - “Gwe “|, “esees 27.00 
Red: suacd nosieieeee a paee we ae ees 12.00 to 22.00 | oo ceeee fee ft eee fee ee 30.00 
Maine: 
Brownsville, U’f’g Black, No. 1...... a. T4000 atte, wm eters ee rm sees 
Slater’s felt, 30 Ib. roll........ce..eeee 200 | oeeee fo eres Pewee fe eee 3.06 
Slaters’ felt, 40 Ib. roll................ POS aN, - skeet | Re Ras I matrlatt 3.25 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Beams and channel, 3 to 15 in., per Ib......... cece cece een eeen 3.47 3.47 5.30 4.70 to 5.00 .06 to .0675 
Beams and channel, over 15 in., per Ib... ... ccc eee e cece eee 3.57 3.57 5400 | sees 06 to .0685 
Angles; 23.106 isis oi ie Hews bea e eee eee eee w eee: 7 
ZEEE ONG TOES ie oe OES ER Daeg Ki ERE EN CERCA EES 
Steel bars, half extras, from mill..... 0.0... cece eee e cee ees 
STUCCO 
In cloth, per ton (white, mixed)........ cc cece c cnc ccccecceee 
STUCCO BOARD 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft........ 
Medium weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft.... 
Heavy weight stucco board, plain, per thousand sq. ft.......... 


Heavy weight stucco board, creosoted, per thousand sq. ft..... 
Medium weight stucco board, plain, narrow key, per thousand 


Cie Sek ON a wets acee. Alea w each 8a Sw WS Re 0G We eS ON A Wee wie 


SANG) SQ. fhiiiss hehe Wek seas 4e Ose ekeweue Were s Oho bos 
Insulating board, heavy felt background, per thousand sq. ft... 


SHEATHING BOARD 
Heavy weight, sheathing board. per thousand sq. ft............ 
Medium weight sheathing board, per thousand sq. ft........... 
Stucco or plaster board, sheathing board and insulating board 
are in rolls containing one sheet 25 ft. long and 4 ‘t. wide 
(100 sq. ft.). 
WALL BOARD . 
Wall board, shipped any length, 4 ft. wide, per thousand..... 
Packed flat in cars if ordered in less than car lots. Add $5.00 
per thousand ft. for crating. 
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RAYMOND 


means the satisfaction of knowing 
that every pile in the pier is perfect 


No matter how closely the piles have been driven, no 
matter how rapidly, no matter what the underground con- 
ditions, you KNOW that the spirally reinforced steel shells 
enclosing every pile give pertect protection to the concrete 
column while it is “setting.” Also, this method cuts costs 


and speeds up the work. 


Raymond Concrete Pile Company 


New York: Chicago: 
140 Cedar Street 111 West Monroe Street 
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A Form for Every Pile——A Pile for Every Purpose 


i The American Architect, published weekly at 243 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second class matter 
al i January 6th, 1909, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription price in 


the United States and Possessions, $10.00 per year. Issue No. 2314, dated April 28, 1920. 
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RICHELIEU’S THEATRE, PARIS 
OCCUPIED BY MOLIERE’S COMPANY FROM 1661 TO 1673. NOTE THE PAINTED PERSPECTIVE. MANY STAGES 


IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL CENTERS 


ARE LESS MODERN THAN THIS ONE 


» Stage Design in Communal Buildings 


By GeorcE M. P. Barrp 


I 
THE PROBLEM 
F THE reader will imagine himself suddenly de- 
prived of modern draughting-room appliances 
and forced to execute important commissions 
with the primitive equipment of the elder Upjohn or 
Inigo Jones, he will have some conception of the 
plight of the dramatic craftsman who attempts to 
produce a p:ay or pageant upon the kind of stage 
usually found in American school buildings, com- 
munity centers, town halls and parish houses. The 


Copyrcaht, 1920. Tle 


term stage is used by courtesy in this relation, for 
to apply it seriously to those open platforms, shal- 
low, low-ceiled alcoves, and cramped half-domes, 
with their array of curse-provoking inconveniences 
—aprons, roll-curtains, hardwood floors, lamp- 
brackets, windows and impossible entrances—is to 
handle the truth very carelessly indeed. Judging 
empirically, the auditoria and stages in our com- 
munal institutions are either particularly disingen'- 
ous and disingenuous afterthoughts (which have 
been added by way of luxury and not until every 
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THE 


other requirement of the structure has been satis- 
fied); or weird devices to provide for widely dis- 
similar activities such as drama and _basket-ball. 
The curious but not infrequent combination of stage 
and gymnasium, stage and class-room, or stage and 
studio, seems to be dictated by some mystical theory 
of economy, incomprehensible to ordinary mortals 
but highly favored by building committees and by 
architects of the “Yankee Inventor” school. Like 
the instrument which combines a tooth-brush, corn- 
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shall be made to contribute to personal and social 
progress. It has demonstrated the inadequacy of 
the old pedagogy and the old theology which made 
penal institutions of schools and torture chambers 
of churches and which failed utterly to secure that 
community consciousness and expression without 
which democracy is a sad and futile abstraction. 
It is learning to humanize and vitalize instruction 
—academic, religious, and civic—by a pragmatic 
adjustment of intellectual and artistic forces to the 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE, LONDON, 1778 


SHALLOW STAGE AND DEEP APRON, THE TYPE STILL FOLLOWED IN MANY COMMUNAL BUILDINGS. 
VERILY, WE ARE A CONSERVATIVE FOLK AND LOVE THE ANTIQUE! 


razor and blacking dauber, it 1s novel and compact 
but quite use‘ess. In striving to serve many pur- 
poses, it serves none satisfactorily. 

In older, darker, Puritan-ridden days, when 
drama and deviltry were considered synonymous, 
and when accommodation for the lyceum lecturer, 
the graduating class or the Sunday school chorus 
was the sole desideratum, an elevated floor at one 
end of a room and a slight specialization in wall 
treatment about it were, perhaps, sufficient. Those 
days, happily, are no more. A younger generation 
with new ideals and more liberal ideas has arisen 
to demand that a// the resources of art and science 


actual mental and emotional processes of the indi- 
vidual and of the group. It is reclassifying values 
on a basis of social utility; and is discovering that 
many things once looked upon as mere ornaments, 
are fundamental necessities, while some things 
fondly cherished as essential, are worthless or even 
dangerous. 

The auditorium with its vital point of focus, the 
stage, is no longer a luxury with only infrequent 
usage to excuse its existence. It has become the 
very heart and center of the building, the common 
meeting-place of the people, the crucible in which 
the materials of a new society are being fused and 
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mingled. The stage is the community hearth where 
are enshrined the lares ct penates of the folk. Be- 
fore it, the group spirit is warmed to life and made 
socially coherent and articulate through response 
to the stimuli of thought and beauty experienced 
in commion. Drama and its sister arts, music and 
the dance, have ceased to be mere entertainment 
and have become intellectual and spiritual dynamics 
for the re-creation of the mind and soul of man. 
Unfortunately, the physical development of the 
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“THERE ARE CRIMES AND CRIMES” 


This shallow alcove is the so-called stage of an otherwise ultra 
modern high school building recently erected at a cost of more 
than one million dollars. 

Almost one-third of the floor area extends beyond the _ pro- 
scenium in the form of an apron, but there are no flies or wings. 
This stage is utterly useless for the type of dramatic work which 
is rapidly becoming so important a factor in secondary education. 


communal stage has not kept pace with the evolu- 
tion of social and pedagogical technique. The new 
methods are hampered or thwarted by blind tradi- 
tionalism and stupid inertia in plant design. For 
this condition two factors are responsible. The 
first 1s the cock-sure ignorance of trustees, govern- 
ing boards and building committees. The second 
factor is the careless architect who fails to grasp 
the real problem, neglects to confer with the people 
who are to use his work, copies features from other 
buildings without ascertaining their practical worth, 
or too readily accepts the committee’s assertion that 
it knows exactly what it wants. 

The true architect is never too busy to study 
his work thoroughly and never too proud to seek 
advice upon matters in which no one expects him 
to be a specialist. When he is commissioned to 
plan a building in which a stage is a feature, he 
will consult all available data and secure expert 
opinion before beginning his design. It is with the 
hope of being helpful to such a one that these ar- 
ticles are written. They make no pretense to com- 


pleteness or final authority. Their only purpose is 
to point out some of the problems of the modern 
communal stage and to suggest means looking 
toward their solution. Where there is much dark- 
ness, even a tinf light is blessed. 

The fundamental prerequisite to the proper de- 
sign of an auditorium and art-stage for a church, 
school or other community building is an intelligent 
and sympathetic appreciation of the needs and ob- 
jective of the dramatic craftsman who is to use the 
plant. To achieve this, the architect must understand 
something of modern art-stage theory and practice, 
and he may get his information partly from books 
and partly from some competent dramatic technician 
of the new school. Books on the subject of stage de- 
sign per se are few in number and deal, for the most 
part, with obsolete types or with problems of com- 
mercial-stage construction. To be sure, there is a 
formidable literature of the art-theatre available, 
and treatises such as those of Hiram Kelly Moder- 
well, Sheldon Cheney and Irving Pichel, offer ex- 
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A HORRIBLE EXAMPLE 


The ‘stage’? in a large, well endowed memorial Settlement 
Ilouse. It has neither flies nor wings, but the worthless apron with 
its band of exposed foot-lights has not been forgotten, The draperies 
are a pathetic attempt to make up for architectural blunders. 
Behind them (rear wall) are four windows and two radiators. The 
stage floor is maple, laid over reinforced concrete, and is raised 
five feet above the auditorium level so that chairs may be stored, 
under it. 


cellent approaches to the subject; but there is as 
yet no single authoritative text which treats of its 
purely technical phases in comprehensive fashion.! 


The Art-theatre Movement originated as a ges- 
ture of protest against the esthetic squalor, intel- 
lectual degradation and economic philistinism of 
the commercial stage. Its travail of becoming was 
a slow and painful one, for it had to combat the 
inertia and fear of change which opposed it from 





1. See Bibliography, appended to Article No. 3 of this Series. 
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without and, at the same time, to free itself from 
the incubi of vague theory and dilettantism which 
attach themselves to every new enterprise in the 
world of art. It had to evolve a philosophy, create 
a technique, and invent the physical tools for the 
attainment of its ends. The equivocal sanctions, 
outworn conventions and unplastic machinery of 
the old theatre were utterly inadequate to accom- 
plish the new ambition for dynamic beauty, intel- 
lectual honesty and free artistic expression. The 





THE TYPICAL “DRESSING ROOM” 


Another view of the Horrible Example. 
may be seen a portion of an alleged dressing room. 


Through the doorway 
An iron spiral 
stair leads to a similar room above. ‘The stage can be reached 
only through the auditorium and the lower room. This is not 
an extreme example of bad design in school and community 
buildings. 


barbarous umrealities of two-dimension trees ar- 
ranged in false perspective to simulate a forest; 
the painted drop across whose rigid clouds and 
constant-colored mountains the shadows of actors 


moved like the wraiths of gods and jotuns; the 
pink rococo ball-rcom with its painted mouldings, 
center fancy, grand stairway, conservatory back- 
ing, tag borders and doors of cloth; the garish 
frame of garland-daubed tormenters (highly appro- 
priate term), and sham drape; the picture curtain 
—perhaps with a chaste border of advertising— 
upon which the scenic artist had been encouraged 
to do his efficient worst; the hideous glare of foot- 
lights, abetted by gallery calciums and star-pursu- 
ing spots; a‘l the tawdry rubbish of the Nineteenth 
Century stage had to be cast out and supplanted. 
Nor could the art-theatre tolerate the equally idiotic, 
naturalistic school (falsely styled realistic) of which 
Mr. Belasco is high priest and prophet; since in its 
fanatical insistence upon truth in the minutiae of 
detail it has succeeded in producing only a gro- 
tesque ensemble which is a monstrous inartistic lie. 

The art-theatre endeavors to be realistic in the 
psychological sense; that is, to give the work of 
play-maker and actor a setting which shall neither 
distract nor obtrude, but which shall enhance the 
mood and enforce the message of the drama. Its 
business is to quicken a purposeful emotion by the 
aesthetic presentation of truth; and this it achieves 
through the medium of a pan-technique in which 
the old arts of poet, actor, musician, choreographer, 
artist and electrician are integrated and co-ordinated 
to form a new art. This insistence upon synthetic 
creation, unity of emotional appeal, totality of effect 
and economic simplicity of means, differentiate it 
sharply from the traditional stage with its intel- 
lectual dishonesty, ugliness, lack of balance, mean- 
ingless extravagance and dollar damnation. It asks 
for but little in construction and equipment. but it 
demands that that little shall be appropriate to its 
needs. Its plant must be adequate, adjustable, eco- 
nomical to build and to maintain, and simple enough 
to require a minimum of operative personnel. It 
requires little more space than do the useless make- 
shifts so popular with builders and need not exceec' 
them in cost. The art-theatre has come to stay, anc 
the designer of communal buildings, scholastic, ec- 
clesiastical or social, will profit by making it his 
serious study. 
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» The Preble County Court House, 
Eaton, Ohio 


H. H. Hiestanp AND RICHARDS, McCarty & Butrorpb, Associated Architects 


divided into two distinct groups, those 
erected before and after the Civil War. 
Those erected in the earlier periods are largely of 
the Colonial style of architecture. Even in the 
pioneer days when the counties were limited in 
means, almost to the degree of nothing, there is 
evidence of careful designing and an honest effort 
to produce the best architectural effect possible. 
Many of these buildings were constructed, in the 
Central States at least, without the supervision of 
an architect—an architect 
as understood to-day— 
but by that man who was 
architect, contractor and 
craftsman combined. 
That man has now been 
displaced and with him, 
apparently, the ability to 
construct those simple and 
dignified buildings that 
please even when located 
in proximity to preten- 
tious modern buildings. 
Court houses erected in 
‘the newly developed ter- 
ritories immediately after 
the Civil War, and in re- 
placing the old buildings 
in the older communities, 
seem to display a rare ex- 
uberance, a quality which 
has obtained almost until 
this day. This was due 
to the rapidly increasing 
wealth of the country, the 
disappearance of the old- 
time craftsman-builder, 
the appearance of the 
architect of that day, po- 
litical conditions and an 
unbounded faith in the future. These architectural 
monstrosities are yet in plentiful and painful evi- 
dence. They are of that architectural genius which 
is identified by the imposing, in size only, colonnades 
and pediments executed in one of the “orders,” ill 
shaped and useless pavilions and unspeakable domes 
topped off with a galvanized iron statue of justice, 
blindfolded and hoiding a pair of scales and a 


Cy ivi TY court houses in this country can be 





VIEW FROM NORTHWEST 


sword. Rivalry between the counties did not tend 
to improve the architectural mediocrity of that pe- 
riod. After a passing dash of Romanesque, archi- 
tectural sanity began to develop. 

The court house of to-day may be said to com- 
prise everything the old one did not include. The 
plan is based on service rather than an attempt to 
achieve a grandiose effect; permanence and dura- 
bility are secured through the methods of construc- 
tion employed; mechanical and sanitary appliances 
and conveniences are adequate to all demands; the 
architectural design is in 
keeping with and com- 
parable to the best efforts 
of the day. The selection 
of the architect is made 
on a basis of competence 
rather than skill in politi- 
cal manipulation; com- 
petitions are more often 
based on the recommend- 
ed practice of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Archi- 
tects; juries of award 
are usually competent 
and carefully selected. 

Of the new type of 
court house 1s that one re- 
cently erected at Eaton, 
Ohio, and Preble County 
may well congratulate it- 
self in the possession of 
it. Itiscarefully planned, 
well constructed and its 
exterior and interior ap- 
pearance satisfies the 
most critical demands. 

The building is 79 ft. 
by 147 ft. in size and is 
placed 70 ft. from the lot 
line. The construction is 
of the best fire-resisting type; the heating, ventilat- 
ing, lighting and plumbing systems are adequate; 
the exterior is of buff Bedford stone, the interior 
marble, wainscoting and stairs are of pink Tennes- 
see marble and the floors of public places are of gray 
Tennessee marble, other floors generally of terrazzo; 
such wood finish as is used is of American walnut. 

The basement is used for storage purposes, me- 
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GROUND FLOOR LOBBY, LOOKING SOUTHWEST 





VIEW OF VESTIBULE FROM GROUND FLOOR LOBBY, LOOKING NORTHEAST 


PREBLE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, EATON, OHIO 
H. H. HIESTAND AND RICHARDS, McCARTY & BULFORD, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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chanical equipment and has a women’s comfort 
station accessible by an exterior stairway. The 
principal room on the ground floor is an assembly 
hall 32 ft. by 71 ft. in size, equipped with a large 
platform and fixed opera chairs 298 in number. 
The main office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools can be opened into this hall and affords 
extra seating capacity. At the east end of the build- 
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WEST ELEVATION 


ing is located the G. A. R. room, which is nearly 
one-half the size of the assembly hall. A women’s 
lounging or rest-room with adjoining _ toilet 
room are also provided. Such rooms are commonly 
provided in such buildings of recent design. This 
same service to women is now common in the 
country banks erected in recent years and is a de- 
velopment of community service. A few minor 
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offices and Red Cross quarters occupy the balance 
of this floor. 

On the first floor are located those offices which 
are most commonly used by the public, consisting 
of the Probate Court, County Surveyor, County 
Commissioners, Auditor, Treasurer and Recorder. 
These departments are supplied with the necessary 
private offices and toilets. : 

On the second floor is located the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, judges’ chambers, jury and witness 
rooms, Prosecutor’s, Sheriff’s and Court Clerk’s 
ofhces. There is also a law library and reading 
room located on this floor. 

(n the roof is located the county jail, which ts 
not seen from the streets. The Sheriff’s quarters, 


- consisting of five rooms, are located along the 
south wall and have a fine outlook. The men’s jail 
consists of eight cells and the women’s jail of two 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


PREBLE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, EATON, OHIO 
H. H. HIESTAND AND RICHARDS, McCARTY & BULFORD, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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cells. Access is had to the jail through a door 
on the rear or south side and by means of an ele- 
vator and the main stairs. This scheme of com- 
bining the court house and jail results in con- 
siderable saving in operating and maintenance ex- 
pense and is entirely satisfactory in rural com- 
munities where prison requirements are very lim- 
ited. 

The exterior of the building is designed with 
extreme simplicity; the general proportions, the 
openings, the colonnade, balustrades, cornice and 





DETAIL OF FRIEZE 
SECOND-STORY MAIN LOBBY 


parapet give evidence of very careful study and 
the effect is entirely satisfactory. The main ele- 
vation is to the north and has a colonnade of ten 
Tonic columns extending through the first and 
second stories, resting on the massive masonry 
wall of the ground-floor story. The paved ap- 
proach and terrace with its stone balustrade com- 
plete the setting of this very pleasing elevation. 


v 





The other elevations are comparatively plain but 
equally as well designed, the west elevation being, 
accented by the use of a balcony at the first-floor 
level. Three carved spandrels at the second-floor 
level complete the extra ornamentation of this ele- 
vation. 

The entrance vestibule and main lobby of the 
ground floor are very simple in design. The wall sur- 
faces are plain, the ornamentation very limited and 
the satisfactory results are secured by the proportions 
of the rooms, the arched openings, the ornamental 
panels at each end of the vestibule and the lower 
portion of the main stairs. The main lobby on 
the first floor extends through the second story and 
is lighted by a large skylight. On the second floor 
is an open corridor on the four sides of the lobby. 
This corridor has a grained ceiling and the arcade 
separating the corridor from the lobby consists of 
round or square columns resting on the second 
floor with sections of detached balustrade between 
them. The main lobby is so proportioned and de- 
signed as to give an impression of a much greater 
size than it really possesses. ; 

This building, with its simple and chaste details, 
its substantialness and quiet dignity, must ultt- 
mately make its influence noticeable in the com- 
munity. Fortunate is any rural community which 
can be in daily association with a structure of this 
kind. The resulting appreciation for the good in 
architecture must eventually exert a beneficent in- 
fluence on many buildings of various kinds that 
will later be constructed throughout the adjoining 
country. 
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SMALL CONSOLES FROM PARIS BUILDING (LOUIS XVT) 


(From The Architectural Journal) 
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COMMON PLEAS COURT 





VIEW OF GROUND FLOOR LOBBY FROM THE VESTIBULE 


PREBLE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, EATON, OHIO 
H. tl. UWIESTAND AND RICHARDS, McCARTY & BULFORD, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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Wisconsin Sets a Good Example 
HE action of the Wisconsin Chapter of 


the A. I. A. tn unanimously instructing its 
Executive Committee to call a convention of regis- 
tered architects of the State to consider the forma- 
tion of a State Society is strongly to be commended. 
The example might be followed with the best results 
by Chapters in every State where State Societies 
do not now exist. 

The most laborious work incident to the organ- 
ization of a State Society was practically eliminated 
by the Committee on State Societies of the Post- 
War Committee when it framed and made available 
a model constitution and by-laws. This well con- 
structed document can safely be accepted by all the 
newly organized State Societies. It has everything 
in its favor. But the greatest thing of all is that its 
general adoption would serve coherently to organize 
these important bodies and relieve them of the con- 
flicting and often directly opposite interpretations 
which now so seriously affect the smooth working 
of the various State licensing laws. The more care- 
fully this question of State Societies is considered, 
the more important it becomes. 

The Institute as at present organized, with the 
addition of State Societies in every State, all under 
the control of the Institute, would bring the entire 
profession into a completely organized body. The 
Institute would then assume its proper relation to 
the profession, for it would become in the truest 
sense a representative organization. 

Just what will be the attitude of the forthcoming 
convention toward this important matter cannot 
be foretold. 

That State Society organization is of first impor- 
tance needs no demonstration of proof. 


“Kidding”? Themselves 


HE purist of English will insist that there is 
vulgarity in the use of the vernacular. 
may, or may not, be true, but we learn from a recent 
statement in a public address by Lord Reading that 
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the vernacular as used in the United States afforded 
a very decided emphasis to the use of words and, 
as he said, gave them a “punch.” 


There is a growing tendency to “kid” ourselves. 
This tendency exists in domestic life where the 
forming of a good resolution is seemingly the im- 
portant thing, its carrying forward to a final result 
not so important. In business it takes the form of 
“conferences,’ those time-wasting deliberations 
where men, gathered around a long table, emulate 
the ‘three tailors of Tooley Street,’ and pass no 
end of well-framed resolutions or pronunciamen- 
toes, which rarely get beyond the minute book of 
the recording secretary. 

Organizations “kid” themselves in the same way. 
Take the Institute for example. How hopefully 
everyone who was present at Nashville returned to 
his home. How generally did each delegate and 
those who were directly interested in the upbuilding 
of organized architecture “kid” themselves. Dozens 
of well-considered resolutions were passed, any one 
of which if carried forward -to a successful end 
would have made a record for accomplishment. 

Consider the resolution favoring the better archi- 
tectural development of farm buildings. For more 
than a year previous to the Nashville Convention 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT had been trying to set 
afoot a movement that would accomplish a neces- 
sary reform in the architectural expression of our 
rural communities. When the Convention passed a 
resolution favoring all the things this journal had 
advocated, and in fact incorporated into the resolu- 
tion that the method of procedure was to be along 
the lines as urged by THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
the editors returned “kidding” themselves with the 
fond hope that at last something was to be done. 
Hope is seriously deferred. The resolution sleeps 
on the pages of the minutes of the Convention. 
A year has elapsed and nothing has been accom- 
plished. 

Is it better to travel hopefully than to arrive? 
Some optimistic individual has said it is. We should, 
at least, travel. 
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Report of National Commission of 


the Fine Arts 


HE Eighth Report of the National Commission 

of the Fine Arts, covering the eighteen months 
from January 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, has been 
issued. Architects will find a compelling interest 
in this admirably prepared public document. Three 
of the eight members of the Commission that pre- 
pared this report are of the profession of archi- 
tecture. They are Charles A. Platt, William M. 
Kkendall and John Russell Pope. 

There is a further reason for satisfaction to 
architects in the commendable work of this Com- 
mission. It is undoubtedly through their accurate 
knowledge of conditions as affecting the future 
development of Washington that the L’Enfant Plan 
has been preserved in its essence and carried for- 
ward as far as possible to its execution. 

We have it on the authority of Glenn Brown, as 
set forth in his article on Roosevelt and the Fine 
Arts printed in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT'S Issues 
of December 10 and 17, that the creation of this 
Commission some eleven years ago was due to the 
efforts and influence of The American Institute of 
Architects. It was not difficult for that body of 
representative and influential men who were then 
at the head of the Institute to secure the warm co- 
operation of President Roosevelt and through his 
vigorous influence the creation of a Fine Arts Com- 
mission. | 

The wisdom of such a course has been many 
times demonstrated. The conservation of good art 
and the elimination of that which was bad has been 
the work of this Commission. The work has been 
carried on in the most thorough and _satisfac- 
tory way. 

~Prommence in the report has been given to the 
plans for the future development of Washington. 
The preservation of the L’I:nfant Plan has called 
for all the power that this Commission could com- 
mand. Every embryonic statesman who has lacked 
some vital issue to keep him on the front page of the 


daily papers has tried his ’prentice hand in an effort 
to amend or change this plan. Real estate interests 
have sought to distort the zoning instructions and 
gain permission to erect structures that would have 
been ruinous in their effect. Even Government 
officials, many in high office and who should have 
known better, have approved the erection of build- 
ings on space set apart as park areas. The emergen- 
cies of the war when buildings were erected in 
Washington on all available land showed in the 
most emphatic way just what would happen to the 
correct working out of the plan if its basic principles 
were ignored. . 

Through all these onslaughts the Fine Arts Com- 
nussion has quietly but firmly exerted its authority 
with the result that whatever is saved to-day toward 
a future logical development of the capital of the 
Nation is due to the Commission’s work. 


HE history of the inception and growth of the 

Lincoln Memorial and a description and illus- 
tration of the architectural design and decorative 
treatment of this splendid tribute forms an impor- 
tant part of the report. Here again we learn that it 
was through the efforts of the architectural protes- 
sion that this monument was secured and that it was 
by reason of the well directed influence of the 
Institute that the scheme was not abandoned for 
another and less satisfactory method of commemor- 
ating the greatness of Lincoln. 

In fact, throughout the entire report there can 
easily be traced the very strong influence that arch- 
itects have exerted in the correct development of 
good art in this country. In many cases the influence 
has been a direct result of purely mdividual action 
and not through the medium of the organized body. 
A revival of the spirit which made the weight of the 
Institute’s influence something to be reckoned with 
is a development to be desired and worked for. It 
is equally desirable that the next convention should 
take a long step in advance to prove that it has 
awakened from the lethargy of the past few years. 
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‘Towers 


VER since New York began to realize that it 

Was a metropolis its architecture has been of 
two highly divergent types, one of which perhaps 
deserves to be called the leisure class. Churches, 
private houses and governmental buildings could 
as a rule take whatever form seemed good to their 
designers, so we have a sort of architectural mu- 
seum with samples of styles from every country 
and every age. Some of them, most notably speci- 
mens of the classic type, such as the Columbia 
University Library and the Pennsylvania Station, 
species the New York Times, look as if they be- 
long here; others, which it would be invidious to 
specify, certainly do not belong here, and a good 
many of them do not belong anywhere. But build- 
ings of a more practical character had to be gov- 
erned by other considerations, and so came our one 
domestic type, the skyscraper. Sometimes it tried 
to be Gothic or Romanesque or Renaissance when 
it had lifted itself above its neighbors, like a self- 
made man going in for culture late in life, but for 
all this belated conformity it remained native and 
peculiar. 

Yet presently it was discovered that a city of 
skyscrapers would not be particularly healthful for 
those who had to live and work in it, who never 
saw the sun and rarely breathed fresh air unless 
it were loaded with street dust. So the building 
regulations, lately adopted as we know, prescribed 
that above a certain height building fronts must 
be set well back from the street, and higher up 
there must be still another recession. Thus light 
and air are guaranteed in some measure for those 
who live in the lower stories; and New Yorkers 
who have seen the first buildings of the new type 
approach completion have been surprised to find 
that our native architecture has reproduced ex- 
actly one more ancient and foreign type—the 
Babylonian ziggurat, or temple tower of stages. 
And this is not merely another addition to our 
historical museum; as economic pressure compels 
the building of more and more modified skyscrapers 
New York will become a city of ziggurats. 

The archeologists tell us that these towers on 
the plan of Babylonia offer clear proof that the 
earliest civilized settlers must have come from the 
mountains. They brought with them their tribal 
gods who had been worshipped on the mountain 
top, at a shrine reached by the windings of a moun- 
tain road. There were no mountains in Babylonia, 


of Babel 


sO pious newcomers invented the ziggurat as a 
sort of artificial mountain, with the footway lead- 
ing up over the roofs of the successive stages to 
the shrine at the top as the successor to the spiral 
trail of the mountain country whence they came. 
The Scriptural explanation is simpler: the zig- 
gurats were put up as a sort of defiance of nature 
and God, a proof of men’s capacity which was 
promptly puntshed by a jealous deity. 

_ Early tradition is usually wrong, and even ar- 
cheologists are sometimes wrong, but man insists on 
drawing inferences from whatever evidence is at 
hand. So let us look ahead two or three thousand 
years, and imagine the traveler from New Zealand 
stopping in the Hudson Valley on his way home 
after sketching the ruins of St. Paul's from a 
broken arch of London Bridge. From his inn at 
Piermont or South Norwalk, or whatever may be 
the urban center of the neighborhood by that time, 
he will sally forth with a digging party of Appa- 
lachian peasants and amuse himself by working in 
the ruins of the ziggurats which are to be found 
in such numbers on what was once Manhattan 
Island, before the harbor was silted up by the dis- 
charge from the city sewers after six weeks of 
snow-storms. 

How will the New Zealander explain them? He 
may hit upon the right explanation, of course, but 
he may not; for all we know, there were building 
regulations in Sumer and Akkad. He may regard 
them as symbolic of an aspiration toward heaven, 
like a Gothic spire; but the lamentable lack of evi- 
dence of any such feeling in the surviving frag- 
iments of the literature of the period will compel 
him, or at any rate will compel his professional 
colleagues, to reject that theory. Obscure’ texts 
provisionally dated 1920 may contain such dark 
passages as “wet wave gathers strength,’ and a 
whole school of excavators will dispute whether 
a succession of tidal waves overwhelmed the city 
and compelled its residents to take refuge on the 
higher stages of their temple towers, or a gradual 
subsidence of the surface of the island—a view sup- 
ported by allusions of ancient writers to “billions 
sunk in subway’—compelled its inhabitants to 
make this frantic effort to lift themselves out of 
reach of the Atlantic. For all we know, the future 
may see such a development of social equality that 
our New Zealander will understand by “upper 
classes” only those who lived in the upper stories. 
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Even a theological interpretation is possible; the 
name “‘skvscraper” may be construed as indicating 
a dissatisfaction with the management of the uni- 
verse, an aspiration toward the overthrow of 
ancient divinities and the enthronement of a man. 
The New Zealander may live in a more pious age 
than ours, and see in the decline and fall of Man- 
hattan some such divine judgment as the author of 
Genesis laid upon the builders of Babel. We can 
only guess and guess badly; Naram-Sin and Lugal- 
Zaggisi would have been sadly disappointed if they 
could have foreseen how little our time was to 
know of their splendors. But a contemplation of 
the disputes which will certainly distract the ar- 
cheological circles of New Zealand jn the fortieth 
century should be edifying and corrective to those 
followers of lost causes who appeal with such sub- 
lime assurance from present defeat to the verdict 
of history. | 


Protective and Operative Features 
of the Emergency Contract 
By Mayor Ratpu H. Case, U.S.A. 


(Concluded from issue April 21) 


Had the old lump sum contract been used, be- 
fare the plans and specifications could have been 
drawn, the National Guard would have been sleep- 
ing in the mud, with death and disease rampant 
in its ranks, and the great selective service army 
would have been beating upon doors yet unhung 
and crowding under roofs unswung. Our great 
war program would have received at its inception 
an.irreparable blow, a fatal delay. No sane con- 
tractor would have made a lump sum bid on a job 
running into several millions in those troubled 
days. No sane Government would have considered 
such a bid if made. Contractors, who stay in busti- 
ness, figure not less than Io per cent profit on lump 
sum work. What was the actual per cent of profit 
paid to contractors of the 32nd National Army 
and National Guard Camps? The actual figure is 
4 per cent, which is a clear saving in operation of 
at least 6 per cent on the total cost, produced solely 
by the Emergency Contract. 


But by virtue of the Emergency Contract the 
camps were built, and this contract is the vehicle 
through which success was attained. Before the 
men could reach the camps the camps were ready 
to receive the men. In ninety days from a cold 
start housing was provided which accommodated 
more than three and one-half million men. Not 
only housing but every convenience and _ facility, 
and every detail of sanitation and protection. 


ARCHITECT 


The cost of the camps—16th National Army, 
16th National Guard and special Camps, built under 
this contract—when placed alongside the service 
by them rendered, was so low that it stands as the 
least expensive of the major items of the war. 
The actual per capita cost for men housed in the 
camps was $69.81. This is not quite $10 more per 
man than the discharge bonus of $60 per man 
and that bonus was a gift which by many is re- 
garded as inadequate. 


But the Camps have not been given away. Seven- 
teen of them have during the war become the prop- 
erty of the United States through the Construc- 
tion Division of the Army. Fourteen of the 
National Army Camps (Cantonments, properly ) 
have been bought by the Construction Division out 
of money saved from funds allotted for the con- 
struction of the Cantonments themselves. A large 
sum of money was saved in construction and in 
reducing construction work. This money could 
not have been saved under a lump sum form of 
contract as the latter obligates the definite amount 
for definite work. The millions saved were available 
for the purchase of the Cantonment Sites, were 
withdrawn from the field and reallotted for the pur- 
chase of the land. The fact is the Fourteen National 
Army Cantonment Sites, costing nearly Nine Mil- 
lion Dollars, are the gift of the Construction D1- 
vision of the Army to the people of the United 
States, and this was made possible by the Emer- 
gency Conttact. These Cantonments alone repre- 
sent an investment of $155,000,000. and are worth 
today as a salvage proposition at least Fifty Mil- 
lions of Dollars, 98 per cent of which would have 
been dissipated had those Cantonments been de- 
molished and the lands returned to their former 
owners. These Cantonments remain an asset to 
the diminished army. They will house the new 
army, and they are the centers of whatever kind 
or degree of training may finally be decided upon. 
These, then, are the things done through the Emer- 
gency Contract, in addition to furnishing the wealth 
of protection set out in the Fourteen Points: 


The Camps were built in time. 
The per capita cost was the lowest. 


The profits to the Contractors were less than half 
of normal. 


The Fourteen National 
given to the Government. 


Army Camps were 


This ts a record both in protection and in ac- 
complishment which will stand as one of the bril- 
liant achievements of the Great War, an achieve- 
ment tecently characterized by the Secretary of 
War as second only in effect to the ferrying of two 
million men to France through the submarine zone. 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comments in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Minneapolis Architects Form 
Society 


Members of the architectural profession in Minneapolis 
have long believed that both the profession and the city 
would be served and benefited by the existence of a society 
comprised of Minneapolis architects, architectural drafts- 
men and architectural engineers. 

As the result of the energetic work of several architects 
this belief has finally crystallized in the formation of the 
Architectural Society of Minneapolis. 

The new organization already has a membership of 
about sixty. Not only is it the purpose of the society to 
encourage closer professional and social association among 
the Minneapolis members of the profession, but to devote 
time and thought to the study and solution of those civic 
problems for which their training and experience fit them, 
and also to co-operate with the master builders of Minne- 
apolis in the mutual study of problems of the day affecting 
various phases of the building industry. 

An atelier will be organized for the study of architec- 

tural design under the direction of Mr. Leon Arnal. The 
methods of the Beaux Arts School of Paris, of which Mr. 
Arnal is a graduate, will be followed. Since September 
Mr. Arnal has been in charge of instruction in architec- 
tural design at the University of Minnesota. He is a 
veteran of the Great War, with a record of full four 
years’ service in the French army. 
_ Following are the officers of the society: President— 
Jefferson Hamilton. Vice President—R. V. L. Haxby. 
Secretary—A. O. Larson. Treasurer—Floyd Brown. Di- 
rectors—James Forsythe, Harry Downs, George F. 
Poulsen. 

The society meets at present at the Lincoln Club, but 
will have permanent quarters in the Hewitt & Brown 
Building, now under construction at Twelfth street and 
Second avenue South. 


Artistic Designs in Industry 


Who is to blame for bad design in our manufactures? 
asks the Architects’ Journal of London. The manufac- 
turer says the public are at fault. They prefer bad de- 
signs, and the manufacturer must meet the demand. On 
the other hand, there is a very considerable section of 
the public that prefers good design, but cannot get it. 
What, then, is to be done? In the course of a discussion 
of the subject at a conference of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of house fittings convened by the Society of Arts, 
Mr. C. Tennyson, deputy director of the Federation of 
British Industries, threw out the very practical sugges- 
tion that the manufacturer should “get in touch with an 
artist of good standing, originality, and common sense. 
and give him a good position in his factory as a sort of 
art director.” That is very sound advice, and would secure 
good resuits provided it were adopted in the right spirit. 
It is to be feared, however, that in many instances the 
manufacturer would want to “boss” the artist. who, if he 
were worth his salt, would not endure the process; while 


the man weak enough to stand it would simply obey mis- 
guided orders. What is the matter with British manu- 
facturers of the old school is their headstrong obstinacy. 
This the Royal Society of Arts is making an earnest en- 
deavor to overcome; while the British Institute of Indus- 
trial Art is giving every possible assistance in the campaign 
against the bad art which, if it continue, will tarnish the 
nation’s industrial reputation. Britain cannot afford to 
let this happen, as it will, unless manufacturers become 
more sensitive to the commercial value of the art that 
they seem to despise. They have not yet realized what 
Ruskin dinned into the ears of their fathers forty years 
ago—that beauty has a high commercial as well as a 
moral and an ethical value. 

This attitude is one that our American institutions should 
more thoroughly share. It is always productive of good 
results to enter into friendly competition in things of this 
sort. England is waking up to the importance of certain 
truths. Will America sleep on? 


Burnham Library Open at Art 


Institute 


One of the happiest events in the history of the year at 
the Art Institute is the opening of the new Daniel H. 
Burnham library in the space just south of the Ryerson 
library. Describing this in the Chicago Evening Post, 
L. M. McCauley states that this handsome reference and 
reading room for architects seems to have been conjured 
from the limited area of a corridor which has the effect 
of being enlarged in the transformation. Under the di- 
rection of Howard Shaw, the architect, as well as trustee 
of the Art Institute, the introduction of barrel vaulting 
and lofty arches give the apartment a stately appearance. 
Long, narrow windows with leaded glass admit daylight 
and specially contrived indirect lighting from alabaster 
bowls hung from the ceiling afford a pleasant illumination. 

Midway in the south wall a panel has been reserved for 
hanging the portrait of Mr. Burnham, painted by Anders 
Zorn. It is a realistic presentment, illustrating the vigor- 
ous interpretation peculiar to the Swedish artist. The 
canvas was painted when Zorn was in Chicago and Mr. 
Burnham in the prime of life. A second portrait of the 
celebrated architect, in a sympathetic mood, painted by 
Oliver Dennett Grover, is prized by his fellow architects 
in their collection of portraits hanging in their clubroom 
at the Art Institute. 

A valuable library of books, prints and all sorts of 
publications relating to architecture given by the late Mr. 
Burnham to the Art Institute is the nucleus of the col- 
lection installed in the new library shelves. Other acquisi- 
tions of the same character have been assembled here 
with comfortable reading desks and tables for the use 
of students of the architectural school and all others who 
are intcrested in this subject. 

The Daniel H. Burnham library catalogs 2,400 volumes 
on architecture. As a man of creative genius and vision 
Mr. Burnham labored for and saw the Chicago of the 
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future. Through his efforts and under the inspiration 
of his enthusiasm the present wide movement of a city 
beautiful was put under way. Mr. Burnham had the gift 
of drawing other men to him and of imparting to them his 
dreams. In the bequest of the records of architecture 
something of his presence seems to linger and to hallow 
the atmosphere. -His personal service to the arts of the 
city, his encouragement to young artists and his undying 
faith that the noble and the beautiful would survive pre- 
serve his memory as a living force among those with 
whom he labored and to whom he wished to pass on the 
torch of tradition. 

West of the reading-room of the Burnham library the 
corridor has been rebuilt for the use of the photograph de- 
partment of the Art Institute, which lists over 36,000 prints 
arid 19,427 slides, including many of architecture. Here, 
too, are the beautiful Arundel and Medici prints for the 
use of those who are studying the arts of the past. Both 
photographs and lantern slides are available for loans. 


‘“‘Bungalow”’ is Bengalese 


We get our word “bungalow” from the Hindu word 
“bangla,” which really means Bengalese, but which refers 
to a Bengalese thatched hut, states the Oregon Journal. 
The British officers in India, being unable in out-of-the- 
way stations to secure lumber, frequently built their houses 
of bamboo. The original form of the bangla or bungalow 
consisted of a large and lofty room with double walls of 
bamboo, with canvas partitions to form the bathroom, 
storeroom and bedroom and having a wide porch sur- 
rounding the bangla. We have modified the bungalow in 
this country until its Bengalese ancestor, the one-storied, 
single-roomed, porch-surrounded bangla would not recog- 
nize its American descendant. 


Competition for Library Building 


A competition for a new branch library building to cost 
$100,000 will be held by the Board of Trustees of the 
Free Public Library of Jersey City, N. J., the secretary of 
which may be addressed for further details. The com- 
petition will be open until August 16. 


In Memory of Stanford White 


The trustees of New York University, whose library 
building was designed by the late Stanford White, long 
ago conferred upon him an honorary degree. More re- 
cently, it is learned from the New York Tribune, they 
have accepted the offer of a group of his friends to erect 
in his memory a pair of bronze doors at the entrance to 
the structure, which remains one of the finest products of 
his art. The plans for the development of this tribute 
were decided upon at a meeting held at the Century Club 
on December 1, 1919. They recognized a peculiar ap- 
propriateness in the form of memorial presented in these 
doors to be placed on University Heights. The architect’s 
father, Richard Grant White, the distinguished Shakes- 
pearean scholar, was a graduate of the university. The 
design for the doors was made by his son, Lawrence Grant 
White, now a partner in the old firm of McKim, Meade 
& White. No more felicitous manner could have been 
chosen for the perpetuation of the architect’s name and 
fame. He will be commemorated, too, by just such a 
collaborative process as he loved. Throughout his career, 
White was wont to call in the services of sculptors and 
painters. He had for them, indeed, the sympathy of a 
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man initiated into the spirit of their mediums. John La 
Farge once told how White in his youth had come to him 
with the aspirations of a painter. He urged him instead 
to devote himself to architecture. The advice, as we 
know, was justified, but White never lost his gusto for 
the other arts. When he was building the great baldachino 
in the Church of the Paulist Fathers he had MacMonnies 
model the three angels and entrusted the sanctuary lamp 
to Philip Martiny. The famous portal for St. Bartholo- 
mew is another of many instances of this policy of his. 
Hence it is fitting that the same policy should govern in 
the building of the new university doors. Eight of the 
panels in them will contain seated figures in relief, typify- 
ing the arts and sciences, and they will be modeled by 
sculptors formerly associated with White. Two will be 
done by Andrew O'Connor, two by Herbert Adams, two 
by Philip Martiny and two by A. A. ‘Weinman. The 
scheme to be thus carried out was inaugurated by a com- 
mittee embracing the following names: James Barnes, 
James L. Breese, Winthrop Chanler, Thomas B. Clarke, 
Royal Cortissoz, Devereux Emmet, Allen W. Evarts, 
Henry W. De Forest, Robert W. De Forest, C. Dana 
Gibson, Cass Gilbert, F. L. V. Hoppin, Charles B. Mac- 
Donald, Clarence B. Mackay, William R. Mead, Willard 
L. Metcalf, De Lancey Nicoll, Charles A. Platt, Frank K. 
Sturgis, Lloyd Warren, Whitney Warren and Arthur 
Weekes. The smaller executive committee is composed of 
the architect, Thomas Hastings, who is chairman; the 
sculptor, Frederick MacMonnies; the painter, Thomas W. 
Dewing, and W. Franklyn Paris, secretary. The funds 
for the memorial are being raised through private sub- 
scription. 


Chicago’s Building Plan 

To enable 5,000 tenants to build permanent two-flat 
buildings through a Civic Loan Association is the plan 
launched last week at a meeting of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board’s Committee of Fifteen. Public-spirited citizens 
will subscribe $15,000,000 to the corporation and loans 
equalling 80 per cent of the value of building and lot, with 
$6,000 as the maximum figure, will be made to prospective 
home builders. It was announced at the meeting that 
$2,000,000 has been subscribed to the fund without solici- 
tation. 

The interest rate will be uniformly 6 per cent and real 
estate board commissions will be charged. The borrower 
will pay the loan at the rate of $10 per thousand per 
month, including interest. The term of the loan will not 
exceed five years, but at the expiration of the five-year 
term the company will agree to extend further the term 
of any loan in good standing. 


Under the committee’s plan the board of directors will 
employ a head architect, head builder, head appraiser and 
a general sales manager of the loan department. It is 
proposed to devise 400 to 500 sets of plans for these build- 
ings, and it is believed that the restoration of the people’s 
confidence in building will be greater under this plan than 
any other. 


Art and Science in Engineering 


The parts that art and science play in the various 
branches of engineering was briefly put by Arthur Sur- 
veyer in a discussion on engineering education before the 
recent annual meeting of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, printed in the Engineering News-Record. Mr. 
Surveyer, who, in addition to his consulting practice, is a 
member of the board of directors of the Ecole Polytech- 
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nique de Montreal, called attention to the fact also that 
the Ecole is the only engineering school in North America 
where tuition is given in French. He thus states the 
case of art and science in the various branches of engi- 
neering: 

“Engineers can be divided into two great classes, ac- 
cording to the relative importance of the part played by 
art and science in the exercise of their profession. The 
building engineers and administrators of certain classes of 
utilities constitute the first group. This class includes the 
architectural engineer, the structural engineer, the public 
works engineer and the engineer builder or operator of 
canals, harbors, railways and tramways. These _tech- 
nicians apply, in their practice, some of the principles of 
science, but they also—and this probably to a greater ex- 
tent—apply empirical rules based upon the experience of 
others and constituting the art of the preceding genera- 
tions. 

“The second group is composed of the industrial or 
manufacturing engineers. Their field of action is very 
wide; it includes the fabrication of all engines and ma- 
chinery, all the applications of chemistry, such as metal- 
lurgy, electro-chemistry, electro-metallurgy and the series 
of industries dealing with the transformation of materials, 
such as dye works, pulp and paper manufactures, tanneries, 
sugar refineries, glass works, potteries, gas plants, etc. It 
also embraces all the applications of physics to the com- 
pressed-gas, cold and liquid-air industries and the ever- 
increasing number of applications of electricity to the 
construction of electrical machinery and wireless teleg- 
raphy. This group of engineers utilizes science to a 
greater extent than art, and their formation requires more 
laboratory work and less ex cathedra teaching.” 


Calls Rebuilt Dwellings “Birth 
Control Houses’’ 


Thousands of old-fashioned dwellings in Greenwich 
village, Washington Square and the Chelsea and 
Gramercy Park sections of New York, which have been 
remodeled into bachelor, studio and non-housekeeping 
apartments, are “fire traps, converted in violation of law, 
and are detrimental to good citizenship and the improve- 
ment of the human race,’ Frank Mann, tenement house 
commissioner, declared in a statement. 

“They may at least be termed birth control houses, since 
no one brings a family into them or tries to raise one,” 
the commissioner said. 

The commissioner declared legal action would be taken 
as soon as the housing shortage is relieved. 


Mud Huts in Berlin 


Reversion to the primitive types of dress and habitation 
in vogue during the Dark Ages is taking place in Berlin, 
according to a report in the Literary Digest. No new 
dwelling houses, except mud and board shanties, have 
been built there since the war broke out, we are told. Yet 
the population has increased to such an extent that four 
million people are now jammed together in the city where 
there is not room enough for three million. As a result, 
communities of ill-clad and sandal-shod folk are said to 
be living on the edges of the city in thatched-roofed 
houses of uncooked clay like the adobe huts in uncivilized 
parts of Mexico and Central America. So great has the 
demand for these mud habitations become that technical 
instruction as to how they should be built has been made 
available throughout Germany. 


American Institute’s Fifty-third 
Annual Convention 


The fifty-third annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Architects is scheduled for May 5, 6 and 7 in 
Washington, D. C. Convention headquarters have not yet 
been given out. William Stanley Parker, secretary, the 
Octagon, Washington. 





Public Buildings 


A foreigner who admires America and Americans very 
much but who is, at the same time, not blind to a few 
national faults and weaknesses, commented recently on 
the fact that public and public buildings are so far apart. 
He believes that there are many beautiful buildings in 
America. But the people for whom those buildings were 
erected take very little real pleasure or satisfaction in 
them. They use the buildings when necessary, but rarely 
pause to enjoy the architecture or to feel a sense of pride 
and possession. 

Whether it be bank, post office, church or museum, the 
building itself nearly always fails to become a vital part 
of the public’s wealth. During the period of the building’s 
erection the public is carefully kept outside. When the 
workmen are through for the day the doors are boarded 
up and ugly signs are posted announcing “No Ad- 
mittance” or “Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted” or “Closed” 
or “Keep Out.” Frequently a high board fence is erected 
to defy even the casual glance of interested passersby. 

When the building is completed the public is coldly 
indifferent. It has acquired the habit of letting the place 
alone, and goes in only hurriedly to transact the legitimate 
business of the place. 

Of course, it is frequently necessary to protect the 
laborer’s daily accomplishment from souvenir-hunting 
hands or from the accidental damage which might result 
from the unrestricted explorings of large numbers of 
curious citizens. Still there is much truth in the for- 
eigner’s criticism. The public should care more about its 
buildings while they are under construction and should 
feel more at home in them when they are done. If it is 
not wise to open up a half-built building for public inspec- 
tion, at least there could be pictures of its various parts 
and daily reports of its progress and explanations of its 
finest features. Then it would become in fact as well as 
in name, a public building. 


Chicago Art Institute Extends Work 


People formerly went to the State Fair to see the raw 
products of the farm. This year they will see the finished 
product of the best in art, architecture and home decora- 
tion. 

They will see masterpieces by the greatest living Ameri- 
can artists; they will see photographs, designs and plans 
of houses drawn by the best American architects. 

They will be taught how to build a house; how to fur- 
nish and decorate a home; how to landscape the home 
grounds, and how to dress. 

The Extension Department of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago has found a new way to educate the people in art 
through a new kind of State Fair. 

Three years ago the Art Institute undertook the job 
of teaching Americans both in and out of Chicago what 
art really is and what it is good for. During that time 
the institute has sent out “art missionaries” carrying an 
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equipment of painting, furnishings and interiors to seventy- 
five cities in the United States. 

Through the medium of lectures, exhibitions and in- 
terior decorating demonstrations the dweller in the smaller 
cities and towns has been given a new understanding and 
appreciation of art. These exhibitions and lectures often 
last five or six days. Sometimes they are given under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce or Civic As- 
sociation, again it may be the Own Your Own Home 
Association that fathers the show. The new feature at 
State Fairs is the latest development of the plan to carry 
the Art Institute to the doors of the people. 


Model Farmhouse Buildings 


On the campus of the Nebraska College of Agriculture 
there is a miniature farm modeled, designed and laid out 
to satisfy local conditions. *The buildings were designed 
and constructed by the Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment of the college. They include a comfortable, attrac- 
tive farmhouse, set on a concrete foundation and equipped 
with modern conveniences; an up-to-date dairy barn with 
a solid wall concrete silo; a hay shed for alfalfa; a horse 
barn, a hob house; a tool shed and shop; a poultry house 
and a machinery shed. 

All the buildings are well made. They are ideally located 
in a well shaded and ornamental yard bordered by a 
small fruit orchard and garden, and the outlying fields are 
fenced and laid out as you would find them on a real farm. 

The buildings on this farm are built to one-quarter scale. 
The material from which the buildings were constructed 
were cut to one-quarter scale in the woodwork shop. The 
buildings were all constructed on the floor of the wood- 
working laboratory and later were moved out of doors to 
their present location. The construction was all done by 
students in the woodworking classes of the college, under 
the direction of the professor in charge. 

The problem of the well-constructed farmhouse and 
other buildings necessary for efficient work on the farm, is 
attracting more and more attention. It is one of the most 
important phases of the reconstruction of rural life now 
in progress throughout the country. It is a natural indi- 
cation of agricultural prosperity and it means that the 
farmer no longer is contented with the old methods of 
construction that involved drudgery for the housewife 
and hardship and discomfort for all the members of the 
farmers household. It is a hopeful sign. 


Argentina’s Building Program 

There is a large field for the sale of American con- 
struction materials in Argentina, according to a report 
just made public by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, and the investment 
of American capital in Argentine enterprises is an impor- 
tant factor in securing contracts. 

Buenos Aires is in great need of first-class office build- 
ings. Several departments of the Government are being 
crowded out of their old quarters for lack of space. and 
modern hotels and apartment houses of the American type 
are needed. With the return of normal conditions, many 
model homes for workingmen will also be erected in the 
suburbs .of Buenos Aires. Notices appear in the news- 
papers of the capital from time to time inviting bids on 
various public construction enterprises. The time limit 
for these is usually short; but if American firms were 
represented in Buenos Aires they could secure many such 
contracts. 

The National Council of Education has adopted a large 
building program for public schools. The plans to be 


completed in the next few years call for an expenditure of 
about $8,500,000. The needs of various cities in the 
province of Buenos Aires will call for the installation of 
sewerage and water systems in the near future at a total 
cost of about $2,300,000. 

The various provinces of Argentina have building pro- 
grams independent of those of the Central Government, 
says the report, but also receive Federal aid in the exccu- 
tion of many public works. Definite projects in which 
the Central Government plans to aid the provincial gov- 
ernments in the immediate future call for an expenditure 
of $10,000,000 for sewerage and water systems alone. 

Argentina has always been an excellent market for iron 
and steel products for construction purposes. Il ormerly 
the imports of cement were considerable, but a large 
cement plant is now in operation about 200 miles from 
Buenos Aires, owned by American interests. Lime of un- 
surpassed quality is found in many parts of Argentina, 
and the plaster of paris used is produced chiefly in the 
country. Clay roofing tiles and roofing slate and glazed 
wall and vitrified floor tiles are imported in considerable 
quantities. Some years ago advertising campaigns were 
instituted to popularize felt roofing materials, but with 
only partial success. The chief competitor of this kind 
of roofing for industrial purposes is galvanized-iron sheet- 
ing, for which there is good demand. In the past ten 
years many skeleton-steel structures have been erected. 
Architects believe that reinforced concrete will be a strong 
competitor with this type in the future. 

The report, which also discusses the market for con- 
struction materials in Bolivia, is the result of a first-hand 
investigation by Trade Commissioner W. W. Ewing. It 
is known as Special Agent Series No. 188, “Construction 
Materials and Machinery in Argentina and Bolivia,’ and 
can be obtained at 20 cents a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.. or from any of the district and co-operative offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Importance of Ample Electric 
Wiring 

Architects are advising their clients to wire new resi- 
dences and apartment houses for all possible electric uses 
and future developments, but they have to contend with 
the same objections that were presented when modern 
pluifbing was recognized as a necessity. The prospective 
builder is not fully informed as to the present-day use of 
electrical appliances nor of the reasons why they will be- 
come absolute necessities as the cost of portable fuel 
advances, and he is apt to tell his architect to cut down on 
the wiring estimates, not appreciating the fact that he is 
giving instructions for an incomplete job, which will cer- 
tainly have to be finished at some future time if the house 
is to be habitable for himself or a salable piece of prop- 
erty. 

The time is long past when wiring for lighting purposes 
will satisfy. The man or woman who is looking for a 
home is learning to give as close scrutiny to the wiring as 
to the plumbing. 

There must be wire capacity enough to provide for an 
electric range and hot water heater in the kitchen, and 
there must be outlets in the dining-room, parlor, library 
and bedrooms to provide for the use of the smaller etec- 
trical devices, such as heater, chafing dishes, hot pads, 
fans, piano lamps and other movable lighting fixtures. The 
question is no longer how cheaply can a house be wired, 
but how well. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Corre- 
spondents in Prominent Regional Centers 





HE construction of buildings, the production of 

basic materials and the transportation of such mate- 
rials from the manufacturer to the dealers and from the 
dealers to the job are all involved or likely to become 
involved in the controversies which arise from the demand 
for more wages. In the larger cities there seems to be 
no limit to the extravagance to which such demands may 
be carried. 

Four months have passed since the stabilizing agree- 
ment in the New York City building trades by which 
skilled craftsmen were placed at $8 per day. Now the 
unskilled laborers are setting forth demands for $1 an 
hour minimum and some of them are scheduled to go on 
strike. The bricklayer’s laborer at $1 an hour is able to 
work in all kinds of weather. 
to work on rainy days. This makes it easily possible for 
the unskilled laborer to earn more than the skilled, which 
invites more trouble. 

The railroad strike has of course tied up the trans- 
portation of building materials and the reduced supplies 
in the yards are practically exhausted. It is commendable 
that in this situation there was no skyrocketing of prices. 
The hold-up in railroad transportation seems now to be 
at an end, but the reparation of the damages brought 
about by its delays cannot be immediate. The immediate 
outlook for construction is not encouraging. 


T seems most likely, however, that the public—if there 
is still a public—will be well aware of the cause of 
the delays in building by which it is being so seriously in- 
convenienced. The case is quite plain. The more serious 
the inconvenience the plainer the case. If one has a 
comfortable place to live at a reasonable rent, or if one 
owns one’s own home, it is easy to look upon strikes in 
the building trades with a degree of equanimity. There 
is getting to be, however, a large proportion of our popu- 
lation which (not knowing where it is going to live) 
feels vitally interested. 
- The current issue of The Nation carries an article which 
analyzes the situation of those who are in need of houses 
and arrives at the conclusion that the necessity of business 
to make profits and the demand of the workers for profits 
will shortly bring “a time when business men will frankly 
come to the community and say they cannot operate the 
business system, because there are no profits in it. That 
day has arrived in the British coal mines and railways. 
It has apparently arrived in housing both in England and 
the United States. The house of today, as it tries to get 
itself built, is weighed down by an overlay of golden 
charges—taxes, profits, interest, every item of material, 
every stroke of labor.” 
Undoubtedly the facts are as Mr. Gleason states, but 


whether the conclusion of the business man which he | 


infers is inevitable is to be questioned. The difficulty 
with carrying forward a building program is not the 
high wages, but the undependability of the workers. 
Should they make an agreement and stick to it, could 
they be depended upon to work instead of strike, much 
might be assured of accomplishment which now seems 


The bricklayer is unable 


doubtful and a dangerous experiment. It really does not 
seem necessary or desirable to overturn the whole social 
system, and it isn’t likely that business men are going 
to throw up the sponge. 


N organization of a building loan association is 

contemplated in New York with a capitalization of 
$30,000,000 which shall construct the modest type of house 
needed by the small salaried class. Of the purchase 
price—which would be about $2,500—the purchaser would 
be required to pay 6 per cent annually, in monthly in- 
stallments ; he would also buy stock in the corporation upon 
the installment plan. His total monthly payments would 
amount to about $25 and at the end of twelve years he 
would own the house. 

This scheme carries many of the commendable features 
of “the Detroit Plan” and seems to offer a solution not 
only in the housing of a population, but toward the set- 
tlement of many of the social problems of the day. No 
one can look upon the accomplishments of this country 
and say that the principles upon which it has worked are 
faulty. It is quite as true and must be admitted that the 
tendency through recent years toward a submergence of 
individuals into cogs of an industrial system and nothing 
else lessens their value as citizens. However large their 
pay or short the hours of work, there is sure to be dis- 
content at such a fate. A job and fat pay envelope, and 
rented tenement, however sanitary, and a picture show, 
however exciting, do not make a stable, well-rounded life. 
The good citizenship is missing. And if from the present 
crisis we can stabilize not only our markets and wages 
but our manhood it will have been worth going through. 
If the tendency to become nomadic is succeeded by the 
satisfaction of settling down—and this seems a not un- 
natural reaction—we shall be able to talk of socialism or 
syndicalism or bolshevism with an expectation of arriv- 
ing somewhere. After our workers know what it is to 
have permanent homes they will doubtless find that they 
have a new perspective upon their place in society. 


HE Savings Division of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 

ment states that there are heavy inquiries for the 
small denomination Liberty Bonds throughout the coun- 
try. This is believed to indicate that the people who, 
by thrift, are able to buy these securities have stopped 
their extravagance and are looking about for sound in- 
vestment. The demand has become sd large that the 
supply of the “popular” sizes had been reduced and the 
Treasury Department has issued instructions to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks for the exchange of bonds of larger 
denominations for those of smaller units. 

Lumber statistics from the Northwest show that produc- 
tion for the week was only 1.06 per cent below normal. 
It is said that an inadequate car supply was keeping 
shipments below productton and preventing the mills 
from accepting all the business offered to them. 

In the steel trade the production for March was con- 
siderably in excess of expectations and showed that the 
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mills had fully gotten into their stride after the setback 
suffered from the earlier steel and coal strikes. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


CHICAGO :—Prior to the calling of the railroad switch- 
men strike in Chicago ten days ago there had been a 
decided improvement in transportation, particularly notice- 
able in increased steel shipment. 

Industry had come back after months of coal shortage 
and transportation difficulties; goods which had been held 
in warehouses for long periods were moving, and de- 
livery and payment of these helped to relieve the credit 
situation. 

There was a promise of easier conditions for both 
producer and consumer, and with the increase of supply 
came indications of lower prices. 

But the strike which has spread all over the country 
has changed this. It has tied up traffic, forced thou- 
sands of workers in other industries out of employment, 
again crippled industry and seriously disturbed the money 
market. 

The housing situation will be rendered more acute as 
the result of the slowing up in the construction industry. 

Though there has been a big increase in building, most 
Building 
awards for Chicago for March, 1920, were $103,267,770, 
which is over $40,000,000 more than any month in the 
city’s history, but only 19 per cent of this sum was for 
residence construction. 

Home builders cannot afford to pay the increased costs 
of labor and material which are showing a gain in cost 
of 100 per cent over those of March a year ago. 

Those who are building in suburban districts show a 
preference for brick or concrete as a building material 
where formerly nine out of ten buildings were frame. 

Permits issued in Chicago in March for 480 buildings 
involved a total cost of $10,000,000, as against 497 build- 
ings and $5,501,850 for the same month a year ago. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year 1,084 permits, aggregating 
$28,699,800, were issued. Last year there were 793 aggre- 
gating $8,486,750. 

Along with the high cost of construction goes the high 
cost of borrowing. More than $100,000,000 worth of im- 
provements contemplated by public utilities companies 
throughout Illinois will be given up because of excessive 
interest rates. Rates in Chicago are on a 6% per cent 
to 7 per cent basis with the banks disposed to limit ac- 
commodation wherever this can be done without working 
a_ hardship. 

The shortage of railroad equipment and extensive labor 
difficulties continue to hamper. 

Chicago is now the nation’s greatest army supply sta- 


tion and will continue to be the food center of the Ameri- 
can army. With the recent completion of Unit C of the 
trio of gigantic army supply depots on the south side of 
39th between Ashland avenue and Roby street, Chicago 
will have 1,890,000 square feet of permanent floor space 
for storing Government supplies. All the meats for the 
entire army will come to these warehouses. 

This permanent depot project, costing approximately 
$10,000,000 and said to be the largest in the world, grew 
out of an off-hand suggestion of an army officer that 
there should be such a depot in Chicago. 

Building contracts in the Central West in March 
amounted to $89,727,000. There has been a steady in- 
crease in this district since the beginning of the year, 
January having shown a total of $61,423,000 and Feb- 
ruary $78,082,000. The total for the quarter is about 
double the amount for the same period last year. Of 
the quarterly total 32 per cent was for industrial buildings, 
21 per cent for public works and utilities, 19 per cent for 
buildings and 18 per cent for residential buildings. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


aL present uncertainty as to the price of lumber in 
the future is somewhat retarding the supply. The 
lumber yards, awaiting price developments, are at present 
inclined to delay stocking up. Although the price of lum- 
ber remains about the same, there is a question as to whether 
or not it will be continued. The majority of the San 
Francisco lumber dealers think that those who expect a 
drop in the present price of lumber are going to be dis- 
appointed. The demand for all the timber products so 
far exceeds the supply that it is very doubtful if the open- 
ing of the Pacific Coast saw mills will affect the price of 
lumber in the least. 

The brick shortage in San Francisco and the Bay 
Region is forcing the construction men to await their turn 
for their supply. Many more buildings of concrete con- 
struction are being erected than otherwise would be if 
brick could be obtained in sufficient time to erect them. 

Reinforcing material is showing an upward tendency, 
owing to the large demands that are being made on it. 

Construction men and California architects say that 
they see no slowing up of the demand for more buildings 
and homes for some time to come. 

The supply of labor is as short if not shorter than the 
supply of materials. However, much of the supply of 
material is due, so the producers say, to the shortage of 
sufficiently trained laborers. The construction men are 
still much in need of more trained men to help them fulfill 
their contracts on time. 
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The Isolated Sewage Disposal System 


A Type Adaptable to the Country Residence 


By WILLIAM C. TUCKER 


OME of the choicest residential sites are located 
in sections unprovided with municipal sewers 
and, therefore, it is generally necessary for the 
architect planning such a country home to make 
provision for a satisfactory method of sewage dis- 


no longer countenanced and these methods cannot be 
too strongly condemned, nor their attendant dangers 
overemphasized. 

The underlying principles to produce complete 
bacterial reaction are quiescence, sedimentation and 





COUNTRY ESTATE OF THE LATE CAPTAIN DE LAMAR AT GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
C. P. H. GILBERT, ARCHITECT 


Plans for the Sewage Disposal System Are Reproduced on Page 530 


posal. Fortunately scientific investigation has re- 
sulted in evolving a plan both simple in construc- 
tion and efficient in operation. 

Former methods of draining household waste ma- 
terial either into a cesspool or a nearby stream are 


the delivery of the material for treatment in as 
dense a form as is expedient, with sufficient fluid 
only to hold the solids in suspension so that they 
may be moved in the sewer with celerity and free- 
dom. To produce these results the sewage must 
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be delivered to a water-tight masonry chamber of 
sufficient capacity to retain the accumulation of 
two days’ supply. The receiving basin must be so 
constructed that the movement of the sewage dur- 
ing its passage to final disposal may be leisurely. 
To obtain this condition a short masonry wall 
‘wo feet high is usually built across the bottom of 
the receiving tank, located at the center, to act 
as a baffle plate and assist in producing a sluggish 
and retarded flow. Thus fermentation and sedi- 
mentation will be most thorough, accompanied by 
complete bacterial activity. This action changes 
the solids into insoluble and mineral components 
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THE TYPE OF ISOLATED SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM ABOVE ILLUSTRATED FOL- 
LOWS THE MOST ADVANCED METHODS YET DEVELOPED 


FIG. 1. 


which settle to the bottom in the form of a thick 
black viscous sludge into which bacterial activity 
continues, as well as the formation of gases which 
escape to the outer air. The resulting effluent 
should be free of suspended matter, and is gener- 
ally of grayish color, with stight sweetish odor, and 
retains much heat. 

The receiving basin must be of the correct size. 
This cannot be determined until the daily water 
consumption within the house is known. The depth 
of sewage should, if possible, not be over 4 ft. 6 
in., which has been generally accepted as correct 
from numerous scientific experiments. The receiv- 
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ing basin may be circular in form for smaller units, 
including those of 600 gallons capacity; if larger, 
the rectangular form will be found more advan- 
tageous. The determination of the water con- 
sumption within the house is somewhat difficult 
and is dependent upon its availability, whether there 
be running water or not. In the former instance, 
60 gallons per head per day may be assumed as a 
fair allowance. No animal stall or wash table 
drainage should enter the sewage disposal system, 
since that from the former contains finely masti- 
cated food of the animals, which fails to settle 
in the receiving basin, causing clogging and sert- 


DDIMARY FIELD 


“BROKEN STONE 
OR FURNACE 


J 


SECONDADY FIELD 


ous interference with the proper action of the filter- 
ing media. The road material carried by the drain- 
age from wash tab‘es quickly settles in the sewers, 
causing interruption of flow and final stoppage. 
The location and character of the surrounding 
material, for final disposition, for whatever mode 
may be employed, is most important and cannot be 
selected with indifference. The location should be 
upon gradual, sloping, unshaded ground exposed to 
the sun and at considerable distance from growing 
shrubbery or trees whose root tendrils may seek 
the nitrogen in the effluent, enter the sewer pipe 
and interfere with the free absorption by the earth. 
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The surrounding material must be of gravel or 
sand; loam and hardpan should be avoided as much 
as possible on account of their non-absorbent quali- 
ties. When this is impracticable the means of dis- 
posal must be considerably increased or the unit 
subdivided. An area of generous proportions 1s 
necessary for final disposal, situated at some rather 
remote and protected point and should not be used 
for general farming purposes, nor traversed by the 
farm implements. It should be placed at as great 
a distance from the source of the water supply 
as is practical to avoid contamination. 

The scientific method of sewage disposal is most 
elementary and mechanical in its application, and 
consists of consigning the effluent to the earth in 
such quantities and manner that it may be readily 
and continuously absorbed. This may be accom- 
plished in a number of ways which differ radically 
from each other in form ‘and cost, but the under- 
lying principle is the same. 

The most advanced method of sewage disposal 
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FIG. 2. THE STEPPED UP ARRANGEMENT OF 

THE MAIN FEEDERS HERE SHOWN IS NECES- 

SARY WHEN THESE ARE LAID ON STEEPLY 
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and one of highest scientific attainment is shown 
in Fig. 1. A chamber is provided containing a 
siphon which acts automatically when the sewage 
has reached a predetermined height and discharges 
the entire contents at point of disposal in one opera- 
tion. The siphon is manufactured in one piece, 1s 
most simple in construction, has no moving parts 
and can be readily installed. From the siphon cham- 
ber the effluent is discharged into disposal fields, 
primary and secondary, one of which is always in 
use, generally for a period of two weeks, while the 
other is at rest, recuperating, as demanded by good 
practice. The valve shown on the siphon discharge 
directs the flow to either field as desired. 

These disposal fields consist of lateral lines of 
drainage tile laid a short distance below the sur- 
face of the ground. The laterals, a cross section 
of which is shown in Fig. 1, consist of 3-inch 
tile laid with open joints, protected against falling 
material by caps, laid 10 to 12 inches below the 
surface of the ground and surrounded on top and 
sides with a 4-inch layer of 1-inch broken stone 
or furnace slag which is protected by a thick layer 
of salt hay against the filling entering the inter- 


stices. These lines are taken from 4-inch sanitary 
right and left Y’s with 3-inch branches, are spaced 
3 to 4 feet apart, as shown in Fig. 1, are laid 
very flat, with a fall of but 6 inches in their entire 
length, and are approximately 80 feet long. This 
length has been scientifically determined as correct, 
so that each siphon discharge completely fills all 
lines, allowing the contents slowly to seep into the 
surrounding media through the open joints. 

It often develops that a hillside is the only avail- 
able space upon which to locate the disposal field, 
which necessitates special forms for the main feed- 
ers, so that the onrush at each siphon discharge 
may not burst through to the surface at the end, 
and not completely fill each lateral. To obviate 
this and reduce the velocity of flow to a normal 
rate, the main feeders are installed in a series of 
steps, as shown in Fig. 2, with the horizontal space 
between each step laid flat, so that the rate of flow 
is greatly reduced. 

The country estate of the late Captain De Lamar 
at Glen Cove, L. I., is here shown and the sewage 
disposal system installed is clearly indicated. This 
estate was fully illustrated in our issue of Septem- 
ber 17, 1919 


A New Development in Liquid Fuel 


There has appeared on the fuel market a new 
source of energy—that is, a new combination of 
old sources in the form of a colloidal suspension 
of coal particles in fuel oil. This furnishes a readier 
and cheaper fuel and makes possible the use of the 
poorer coal veins for the coal content. It can be 
sealed against combustion, has a greater heat con- 
tent per unit weight than either coal or oil, handles 
as simply and easily, is self-quenching in water, 
burns without ash, yet is capable of throwing up the 
densest of smoke screens by the proper manipula- 
tion of the air registers on the furnaces. This fea- 
ture is of use in naval warfare. 


It was developed by the Submarine Defense As-. 


sociation, a private concern, with the assistance of 
the United States Navy and the British Admiralty 
to combat the scarcity of fuel during the war. 
Many failures had come from attempts of a 
similar nature for the same reason that lemon seeds 
fall to the bottom of a glass of lemonade—gravity. 
But Linden W. Bates by first pulverizing the coal 
to nearly molecular fineness and perfecting a sus- 
pending ingredient—a fixateur—was able to over- 
come gravity and keep the coal in suspension in a 
sort of colloidal form. It was tested just before 
the signing of the armistice and is now ready for 
commercial use. The fuel will flow in pipes under 
pressure and will atomize readily in old equipment. 
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Foundations, Their Selection, Design and 
Construction 


Preliminary Investigation of Subsoil Necessary for Intelligent Design 


RACTICALLY every architect realizes the 1m- 
portance of foundations, therefore it would 
seem unnecessary to stress this phase of the 
subject, but there are so many factors necessary 
to the proper selection and design of a founda- 
tion that although the seriousness of the problem 
may be realized, yet for some unexplained reason 
the careful and necessary preliminary work de- 
manded to arrive at the right solution is often neg- 


te 


in all seriousness that the foundations may be com- 
pleted while the plans for the rest of the building 
are being worked out. A more fallacious claim 
was never made, for the plans of the entire struc- 
ture must be well developed before the foundations 
can be even properly designed, let alone constructed. 
Some preliminary work such as the excavation is, 
of course, possible and often desirable. 

Not only must the plans be well developed, so 
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TESTING THE SOIL 


The subsoil on which the above test was conducted consisted of fine, dry, compact sand slightly mixed with loam. 
After a successful test for 6 tons, during which a 50 per cent overload was placed, this 


Department would have allowed 3 tons per sq. ft. 


The Building 


higher loading was allowed, permitting a substantial saving in cost of foundations. The leg of the platform extends 16 ft. below the 
curb level , 


lected. In this article I will attempt to point out 
the reasons for and methods of such preliminary 
work in subsoil investigation. 

It has frequently been stated in advocacy of the 
“cost plus” method of letting contracts (the merits 
or defects of which will not be entered into here) 
that one of the major advantages of this plan is 
the speed of construction possible under its provi- 
sions, and in support of this contention it is stated 


that a fairly approximate estimate of the loads to 
be supported may be made, but a knowledge of the 
nature of the material on which such foundations 
will rest is absolutely essential before intelligent 
work on the design can be commenced. 

Three general conditions of a building site exist 
prior to the commencement of the work: (1) The 
site may be wholly or partially occupied by exist- 
ing structures; (2) It may consist of vacant prop- 
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erty at or above the curb level; or (3) It may con- 
sist of vacant property the surface of which is at 
approximately the basement level of the proposed 
structure. 

In either case it is necessary to determine the 
nature of the subsoil at the assumed foundation 
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WHEN NO SOIL BEARING VALUE IS SPECIFIED 
BY THE LOCAL BUILDING DEPARTMENT AND 
NO SOIL TEST IS HELD, THE FIGURES GIVEN 
IN THE RIGHT HAND COLUMN WILL GIVE 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


level—usually a few feet below the basement floor. 
When conditions are as described in Case 1, the 
basement or cellar level of the existing buildings 
is often at approximately the level of that of the 
proposed structure. In this case it is only neces- 
sary to open up several pits 3 ft. to 4 ft. square, 
and carried to the proposed level of the new foun- 
dations in order to determine the nature of the 
soil at such level. In sections where the subsoil 
is known to be uniform, one such pit will be ade- 
quate. However, in many localities the nature of 
the subsoil varies to such an extent that it would 
not be safe to depend on one such opening. For 
buildings up to 100 ft. square, a test pit near each 
of the four corners and one in the center will prove 
sufficient, unless the soil excavated from these lo- 
cations varies radically, in which case a closer analy- 
sis will be necessary. 
‘ When conditions are as described in Case 2, it 
is frequently possible to determine the nature of 
the soil without great difficulty. In such cases rock 
will often be encountered, cropping out on the sur- 


face, and a little investigation shoud determine 
whether it is safe to assume that the entire founda- 
tions will rest on rock. When, however, rock crops 
out at one corner of the lot, and dips down sharply, 
the strata making an angle of 60 degrees or less 
with the vertical, it is likely that rock in the other 
portions of the lot will be encountered only at great 
depth. In such a case a foundation resting par- 
tially on rock and partially on soil may necessarily 
be selected. This is one of the most difficult of 
foundations to design. If, however, the top soil 
consists of filled-in ground, or is of such nature 
that no close approximation of the underlying strata 
can be made, test pits should be dug as already 
described, or if the foundations are to be at any 
great depth, it will be better to have borings made. 
When conditions are as described for Case 3, the 
opening of several test pits will usually be sufficient. 

By following the foregoing suggestions, the na- 
ture of the soil at the assumed foundation level will 
be made evident. This, however, may not end the 
preliminary investigation. 

Suppose the proposed structure is to be 16 stories, 
with column spacing of 20 ft. in each direction, 
to be occupied as a factory with a live load of 200 
Ibs. per sq. ft. The dead load will be assumed at 
75 \bs. per sq. ft. Then the load brought to the 
column footing will be: 

Roof—40 Ibs. dead-+-60 Ibs. live=100 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
16 floors at 75 lbs. dead+200 Ibs. live each=16x 
275 or 4,400 Ibs. per sq. ft. 

The total loading for roof and 16 floors will be 
4.500 Ibs. Since each column supports 20’x20' or 
400 sq. ft. of floor area the load on the footing 
will be 400x4,500=1,800,000 Ibs. or 900 tons. 
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~ELLVATION- 


~ DIAGRAM PLOT PLAN - 


DIAGRAM SHOWING METHOD OF BRACING SOIL 
TESTING PLATFORM WITH STEEL CABLES 
OR WIRE GUYS TO PREVENT TILTING 


Assume that upon investigation of the soil, this is 
found to be sand and clay mixed, on which accord- 
ing to the regulations of the local building bureau 
an allowable loading of 2 tons per sq. ft. 1s per- 
mitted. If spread footings at this level were used, 
each column footing would have to have an area of 


spread of four hundred and fifty square feet, since 
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900 
— =450 sq. ft. 
2 
the entire area available per column is only 400 
sq. ft. (cols. being spaced 20 ft. centers). Plainly 
spread footing would be out of the question on a 
two-ton loading. 

Some other type must be chosen or an actual 


This is plainly impossible, since 
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compact sand is encountered. The building inspec- 
tor will not permit the work to proceed, and the 
entire foundation must be redesigned with all the 
attendant delay and contract difficulties. 

A good compact stratum will often be encoun- 
tered underlying a soft top soil. When soil of 
small bearing value is found at or a little below 
the basement level, it will usually pay to dig deeper. 
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TESTING PLATFORMS CONSTRUCTED AS SHOWN BY THE ABOVE DRAWING HAVE GIVEN SATIS- 
FACTORY SERVICE WHEN SECURELY BRACED AS SHOWN IN THE DIAGRAM ON THE OPPOSITE*PAGE 


test on the soil made to determine if a higher bear- 
ing value is safe. To indicate the value of a pre- 
liminary investigation, let us suppose that in this 
instance none had been made, and because of data 
obtained from the excavation made for a building 
a hundred feet distant, compact sand was pre-sup- 
posed, on which a safe loading would be 4 tons per 
sq. ft. On this basis spread footings have been 
designed, contracts let, and work commenced. 
When the excavation reaches the footing level no 


The nature of the soil at a lower level may be de- 
termined by open test pits or by borings. The 
latter are not used to as great an extent as they 
should be. Such borings can often be made by 
an ordinary wood auger. Wash borings are prob- 
ably the most common type employed, are not ex- 
pensive and can be made rapidly. By careful in- 
spection of the material brought up, the depth at 
which firmer soil exists can be judged quite ac- 
curately by a person experienced in such work. 
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This information will show whether it is best to 
use spread footings at the basement level; to go 
deeper with open excavation; to adopt a pile foun- 
dation or to use pneumatic caissons. 

In Table 1 the safe loads on different founda- 
tion soils as permitted by various building codes 
and other authorities are given. These figures have 
been arrived at through experience, and are con- 
servative. For instance, on compact sand, if dry 
and confined, a loading of 8 tons could often be 
safely allowed. By inspection it is not possible to 
determine whether such a value would be safe and 
so a lesser value is fixed to cover average condi- 
tions. This applies in a more or less degree to 
other soils. The only method of determining the 
maximum safe bearing value is by actual test. 
Practically every building code, besides specifying 
allowable loads on soils, contains some clause such 
as the following: 

“The Building Department shall have the power 
to demand that tests be made of the bearing capac- 
ity of the soil whenever the department may deem 
it advisable. All such required tests shall be made 
under the direction of and to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the department and at the owner’s expense.” 

The New York City code also contains this pro- 
vision preceding the table of allowable safe loads: 

‘In the absence of a satisfactory test of the 
sustaining power of the soil, different soils, exclud- 
ing mud, shall be deemed to safely sustain the fol- 
lowing loads. . . .” 

In many instances, an actual test on the soil 
will reveal that it is capable of sustaining a greater 
load than specified by the local building code. 
Where there is any doubt, therefore, such a test 
should be conducted, and its cost will, in the ma- 
jority of cases, be more than compensated for by 
the reduction in cost of the foundations. Having 
conducted a large number of such tests, I feel justi- 
fied in making this statement. 

In an effort to economize in the cost of the test, 
an area of only one square foot was frequently sug- 
gested and sometimes used. A fair test 1s impos- 
sible on such a limited area, and the results cannot 
be taken as applying to large areas. The minimum 
that sMould be used is 2 ft. x 2 ft. and better re- 
sults are obtained by loading an area 3 ft. x 3 ft. 
As difficulty has been encountered in some instances 
when conducting these tests, due to improper con- 
struction of the test structure, a sketch showing a 
satisfactory type of structure is here given. Most 
of the trouble occurred by the test platform assum- 
ing a lopsided position during loading, and fre- 
quently breaking away from the bracing and top- 
pling over before the test was completed. This 
tendency is more prevalent when the area loaded 1s 
small. 


It is important that the loading material be evenly 
applied to the platform to reduce this tendency. 
Pig iron is the material most frequently used in 
such tests. Cast iron elevator weights have also 
been used, but these require the use of a derrick 
for placement. When the load is not great a box 
for sand will be found satisfactory. Bricks are 
also sometimes used. In one test a large rivetted 
steel tank was up ended on the loading platform and 
filled with water. This tank had to be exceedingly 
well braced, and while it proved satisfactory in 
this instance, I would not recommend the general 
adoption of this plan. Pig iron has proved the 
most satisfactory loading material. 

Before conducting the soil test, the desired load- 
ing is fixed by the architect. The soil should then 
be first loaded to this amount, readings being taken 
as the loading progresses to note the settlement. 
This load should be left in place for 24 hours and 
a reading taken at the end of this period, after 
which a 50 per cent excess loading should be placed, 
and the settlement noted during its application. 
The total load should be kept in place for six days 
and readings taken daily. If the settlement is pro- 
gressive, the desired loading should not be per- 
mitted. If, however, it slackens daily and reduces 
to practically zero after the third or fourth day, 
the proposed loading is safe. The maximum set- 
tlement during the entire test should not exceed 
2 in. In many cases (on compact sand or gravel) 
it has not exceeded % inch. 

The next article will deal with the selection of 
the most suitable type of foundation for several 
sets of given conditions. 


National Fire Protection Association 
to Hold Annual Meeting at 
Chicago May 4, 5, 6 


In connection with the annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association, it is urged 
that all those who contemplate attending this meet- 
ing make hotel reservations at once due to the 
congested conditions of the Chicago hotels. 

Some of the features on the program include a 
visit to Underwriters’ Laboratories on the after- 
noon of the second day, May 5; a noon luncheon 
for May 5 planned by the Chicago Chapter N. F. 
P. A.; an outline of the fire prevention work of 
the Fire Prevention Bureau of the Pacific by Jay 
W. Stevens of San Francisco, Manager of the 
Bureau. The new three-reel fire prevention mo- 
tion picture, ‘““America’s Greatest Crime,” will be 
shown at the meeting. 
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The Rotch Traveling Scholarship 


{ 
Some Notes as to What It Means and What It Is With a Biographical Sketch of the 
Late Joseph McGinniss and IIlustration of His Work 


has been in existence so long, it is not gen- 

erally known just what it is and what it means 
to the holder. The scholarship was the first prize 
established in this country for architectural stu- 
dents. It was endowed by the family of Benjamin 
S. Rotch, a wealthy Boston merchant, whose son, 
Mr. Arthur Rotch, was a prominent Boston archi- 
tect, a Beaux Arts man and one whose interest was 
ever manifested in pubhc affairs. The first award 
of the scholarship was made in 1884 and every year 
since that period a man has been selected and sent 
abroad, except for the two years which have just 
ended, when, owing to the conditions in Europe, 
traveling scholarships were out of question. The 
man who will receive the prize this year will, there- 
fore, be the thirty-fifth holder of the scholarship. 
The fund originally was $50,000 and the allowance 
to each student was $1000 a year for two years, but 
due to the careful business management, especially 
of Mr. Wilham Rotch, the present treasurer of the 
fund, the amount available has steadily increased 
until now there is available each year $1500 which 
the student receives to be expended in study and 
travel abroad under the direction of the Rotch 
Traveling Scholarship Committee. This committee 
is appointed by the Boston Society of Architects 
and has entire charge of the scholarship, making 
the award and directing the studies of the students 
abroad, always subject to the approval of the trus- 
tees. A great deal of liberty is allowed the students 
in the determination of their lines of study. There 
have been some who have spent all their time in the 
Iecole des Beaux-Arts. There are very few who 
have not given at least some time to this sort of 
study, and of late years most of the men have put 
in a good deal of time at the American Academy 
at Rome, where the Rotch scholars are admitted on 
the same terms as the holders of the Roman schol- 
arship. Several of the scholars have extended their 
travels as far as Egypt and Greece. One of them 
made a tour of the world, including in his studies 
the work in India, China and Japan, sending back 


Tiss teen the Rotch Traveling Scholarship 


some extremely interesting work. This was Mr. 
Edward T. Foulkes, now a practising architect in 
San Francisco. Most of the holders, however, have 
limited their travels to England, France, Italy and 
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Spain, and in the majority of cases France and 
Italy together have taken up about three-fourths 
The men are left 
practically free to choose their own line of work, 
but the committee endeavors to help them in every 
reasonable way, simply requiring monthly reports 
and the return three times a year of all drawings 


of the time of the students. 


made. 


HiE men are selected partly on 
their records and partly on the 
examinations. The graduates of cer- 


tain recognized technical schools 
are admitted to the Competition 
in Design, but all other appli- 
cants are called upon to pass ex- 
aminations in French, History 
of Architecture, Construction 
and Drawing. The award of the 
scholarship is on the Competi- 
tion in Design, and to help the 
committee, the drawings sub- 
mitted are judged by a jury 
which usually includes one past 
holder of the scholarship from 
the vicinity of Boston and two 
practising architects from other 
cities. The judges this year in- 
clude Mr. Benno Janssen, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. Charles 
Zeller Klauder, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. J. Lovell Little, of Bos- 
ton. It is rather interesting to 
notice the uniformity of the 
standards which seem to have 
been accepted by the judges. 
During the thirty odd years of 
the scholarship there have been 
naturally a great variety in archi- 
tectural character of the men 
who have helped. Some archi- 
tects have served on the jury 
who were pronounced modern- 
ists of the Louis Sullivan school, 
and on the other hand there 
have been many of the most 
rigid academic type. The prob- 
lems, too, have varied from those 
of a light, imaginative character 
to the most severely classic 
problems, but almost without ex- 
ception the awards have been 
made first on the basis of the 
plan, and second, on the aca- 
demic composition, mere 
draughtsmanship really counting 
for very little. It is considered, 
on the whole, an encouraging 


sign that decisions are arrived at in this manner, 
for it impiies a recognition by the profession as a 
whole of the fundamental principles of design 
which have been worked out better by the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts than by any other one school, and while 
the designs have not been limited to the Beaux-Arts 
designs, the principles of design which have attained 


so much favor in Paris have seemed te dominate 
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the choice here. 


HE scholarship is limited to men 
under 30 who have worked dur- 


ing two years in the Massa- 
chusetts office of an architect re- 
siding in Massachusetts. This 
necessarily limits the choice. It 
also means that while the men 
come from other places to study 
in Boston for the scholarship, 
they do not necessarily settle in 
Boston on their return. As a 
matter of fact, more than one- 
half of the former holders are 
now settled in and about New 
York City, and out of the total 
number only a little more than 
one-third are located in Massa- 
chusetts, consequently the pro- 
fession in other cities is profiting 
quite as much as Boston by the 
work of these men. The aver- 
age of attainment by the Rotch 
men has been such as seems to 
justify the establishment of the 
scholarship. Among the prac- 
tising architects who have held 
the scholarship may be men- 
tioned Mr. Henry Bacon, Mr. H. 
VanBuren Magonigle, Mr. A. 
W. Lord and Mr. F. C. Hirons 
of New York; Mr. H. B. Pen- 
nell, Mr. George F. Newton, Mr. 
S. W. Mead, Mr. C. H. Black- 
all, Mr. Walter H. Kilham, Mr. 
L. C. Newhall, Mr. W. L. 


~Mowll, Mr. James Ford Clapp 


and Mr. Israel P. Lord of Bos- 
ton; Mr. William D. Crowell 
of St. Louis; Mr. Horace G. 
Simpson and Mr. Edward T. 
Foulkes of San Francisco: Mr. 
Wm. L. Welton of Birmingham, 
Ala., and Mr. R. C. Spencer, Jr., 
of Chicago. 

The traveling scholarship was 
the first of its kind and is still 
one of the very few scholarships 
which 1s not directly connected 
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ARCH OF TITUS, ROME 


with some educational institution, but there are 
many which are attached to the architectural 
schools, so that whereas thirty-six years ago the 
student had only one choice, there are now thirty 
or forty throughout the country, and yet the Rotch 
scholarship still holds its attractiveness and every 
year there is a choice and select body of young men 
who earnestly compete for this prize. The scholar- 
ship can fairly be called one of the most important 
educational factors in the professional life of this 
country. 


Volume on Landscape Architecture 
in Preparation 


Prof. Elwood of Ohio State University Seeks Co- 
operation of the Profession 

For many years there has been a decided need 
for a rather elaborate pictorial representation of 
the best work that has been done and is being done 
in the United States along landscape architectural 
lines. With this in mind, Philip H. Elwood, Jr., 
professor in landscape architecture at Ohio State 


ARCHITECT 


University, Columbus, has been collecting a large 
number of photographs representing the best work 
in this field, and has examples from the most suc- 
cessful architects and landscape architects in this 
country. 

Prof. Flwood desires to increase this collection 
as far as possible to include all the desirable work 
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PALAZZO DAVANZATI, FLORENCE 


complete or still in progress. Such photographs as 
are eligible are to be published in the proposed 
volume by the Architectural Book Publishing Co. 
of New York. 

The work will cover a field that is now very in- 
adequately photographed. No publication is avail- 
able up to date that groups the illustrations in a 
professional way and gives full credit to the de- 
signer as will in every case be done in the forth- 
coming book. Communications may be addressed 
to Prof. Elwood. 
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PALAZZO UGUCCIONI, FLORENCE 


FROM PENCIL SKETCHES BY JOSEPH McGINNISS 
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Joseph McGinniss—1882-1919 


A Biographical Sketch 
By C. H. Brackatct, F.A./.A. 


OSEPH McGINNISS was born in Boston in 
J 1882, studied at the Rice Training School, 

graduated at the English High School and 
studied architecture for three years at the Institute 
of Technology. He then took special prob‘ems at 
the Boston Architectural Club atelier, being em- 
ployed meantime in the offices of Coolidge & Carl- 
son, Codman & Despradelle, E. B. Stratton and 
Wheelwright & Haven. He entered the competi- 
tion for the Rotch Traveling Scholarship in 1910 
and won the prize with a most brilliant design for 
a Midway Station of the Boston Railroad Tunnel. 








He went abroad and immediately began to send 
back some most interesting drawings which rank 
among the best the scholarship has ever received. 
He returned to Boston in 1912 and very shortly 
after that opened an office and was able immediately 
to command a very interesting and high practice. 
He built for the City of Boston an addition to the 
City Hospital, a number of infirmary buildings at 
Long Island and five different engine houses. He 
also built two of the city’s schools, one in Dorches- 
ter and one in the North End, and he was called 
upon to build at different times four Catholic 
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CHURCH OF MADRE DE DIOS, BURGOS 
FROM A PENCIL SKETCH BY JOSEPH McGINNISS 
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churches, one at Hull, one at East Milton, one at 
Wellesley and one at Cambridge, all of which came 
out very well and established his reputation as one 
of the brightest young architects in the city. His 
last and most prominent work was the Codman 
Square Theatre in Dorchester, which was begun in 
1918. In the fall of that year he was attacked with 
the influenza, which rapidly developed into pneu- 
monia, and both he, his wife and his very small 
child died within a few days of each other. He was 
buried in the church which he had designed and 
built in Wellesley, September 23, 1918. 


URING the nearly forty years of the Rotch 

Traveling Scholarship only two deaths have 
occurred. The first was Mr. Louis W. Pulsifer, 
who died very soon after his return and before he 
had demonstrated his business capacity. The sec- 
ond was Mr. McGinniss, who in a space of less 
than six years had built up a business of high 
character and had shown himself to be possessed 
of many of the essential qualities which go to make 
up the successful architect. His work is charac- 
terized throughout by most sincere, conscientious, 
faithful study. He gave everything his personal 
attention and most of his drawings were made with 
his own hand. He gave himself up so wholly to 
his profession that he had little time for associa- 
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tion with other architects, though he was known and 
his work admired by many and his death was a 
great loss to the profession in Boston. 

The reproductions of the work he did while | 
holder of the scholarship, which are presented in 
this issue of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, cannot 
wholly catch the spirit of the original drawings. 
The delicacy of touch in his pencil work, the sense 
of pictorial mass which he showed in his water 
colors, and his appreciative rendering of Spanish 
and Italian detail are most sympathetic and supply 
the imaginative quality which is so apt to be absent 
in our modern work. Of his more serious large 
drawings the reproductions can do but faint justice. 
The Giralda Tower of Seville is a drawing measur- 
ing several feet in height, drawn to a scale of %- 
inch equals a foot, and rendered in very full color 
with a brilliant sky, all of the Moorish details being 
very carefully and appropriately indicated. The 
interior of the church of San Clemente likewise 
can give but a slight idea of the elaboration of the 
original drawing. It 1s to a large scale and all of 
the elaborate and extremely interesting mosaics are 
shown in full color. In the house at Viterbo he 
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presented a lighter subject, but he showed his 
appreciation of the subject by the accessories, the 
two little perspectives in one corner, and the charm- 
ingly indicated medieval figures which give scale to 
the drawing. This is a %” scale drawing. Mr. 
McGinniss was very much impressed with the 
Spanish work and his drawings are most elaborate 
in their presentation, always in full color, and with 
an ever-recurrent evidence of his interest in the 
subject of the architecture. Note, for instance, the 
cavalier drawn in the corner of the pavilion of the 
Palace of Monterey at 
Salamanca, most in- 
terestingly indicated 
and just the right 
touch to show how 
thoroughly he enjoyed 
the Spanish spirit. But 
his work was by no 
means all chosen from 
this debatable field. 
The doorway from 
St. Peter’s and the fa- 
cade of the chapel of 
the Palace of Ver- 
sailles indicate how 
wideawake he was to 
the possibilities of 
combining expression 
and imagination with 
his envois. It should 
be explained that the 
regulations of the 
scholarship require 
each holder to send 
back three serious 
drawings every year 
of measured work of 
subjects approved by 
the committee, but 
the utmost liberty is 
allowed each man and 
he virtually made his 
own choice of sub- 
jects, so that what- 
- ever merit there is in 
the choice of drawings which Mr. McGinniss pre- 
sented is wholly his. 


OUR examples are given of his water colors. 

Mr. McGinniss thought in color even when in 
monotone and these reproductions, while wholly 
failing to give any real color, certainly suggest most 
rich and lavish tones. How essentially Roman 1s 
the drawing of the Temple of Vesta with the ancient 
tower in the distance, and how full in color the 
whole composition seems to be; and in the charm- 
ing sketch of the Porto Romano at Siena the sim- 
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plicity of the medium of the treatment lends itself 
to the delightful sense of color both of the wall and 
foreground and the bit of landscape through the 
open door. The original water color is a vivid con- 
trast of rich burnt sienna and brilliant blues. His 
water colors were a joy to all who knew them inti- 
mately and one could not see them without envy- 
ing the opportunities which Mr. McGinniss knew so 
well how to improve. Even the black and white 
reproduction of the Venice water color makes one 
feel the rich yellows and browns of the wall, the 

dark green of the foli- 

age and the delicate 


e blues and greens of 
> the water. 
e His pencil sketches 
a ‘J Waly a 
Wy), £2 are no less a delight 


to the artist. It is in- 
teresting to consider 
that he had had very 
little experience in 


te 


of pencil before he 
went abroad and he 
developed his style al- 
most at once, these 
charming bits of crisp, 
picturesque black and 
white, including sam- 
ples from his first as 
well as from his last 
year; and that he 
should so cleverly 
catch the spirit of the 
half timber work in 
Normandy, or the del- 
icate elaboration of 
the Spanish work, or 
the massive: qualities 
of the Florentine and 
Roman palaces, its 
pretty good evidence 
how thoroughly he 
knew just what he 
wanted to find and 
managed to put it on 
paper. We in the profession to-day are far too 
prone to include the pictorial side of architecture. 
Photographs and photographic reproductions have 
cut out a very considerable portion of the imagina- 
tive element from design, and it is well for the busy 
practitioner sometimes to study work just like this of 
Mr. McGinniss’ and see how effectively he draws, 
how appreciatively he masses his lights and shadows 
and what a keen sense he has of the picturesque. 
His death was untimely. Had he lived there is rea- 
son to feel that he would have won the highest post- 
tion in the profession. 
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The Old Order Changeth 


Ve architects in England are fearful that 
the proposed high buildings which will soon 
rear their bulk in London will so dwarf the many 
beautiful Christopher Wren churches as to decrease 
their artistic effect through the inevitable loss of 
scale. As one man writes, “there is no more beauti- 
ful sight in the world than to sail up London’s river 
and behold these beautiful spires dominated by the 
dome of St. Paul's.” 

It is difficult to advance an argument that would 
find listening ears, urging a reconsideration of the 
building of tall structures. Trade and commerce 
must first be served in these practical days. Specu- 
lative building must needs have its way. The golden 
guinea has greater allurement than the gilded spires 
of Sir Christopher Wren. So then, these “finger 
posts that point the road to heaven,” will soon be 
hidden from the general view. Where once in all 
their stately beauty they dominated their locations, 
they soon will by their towering neighbors be 
shrunken to pigmy proportions. The pity of it. 
In view of the world-mad attitude toward money 
and its acquisition, no man will be able to protest 
to a degree that will earn him a patient hearing. 


EN born in New York, or whose residence in 
the city dates from the early 70's, will recall 
when the district south of Canal Street presented a 
comparatively even cornice line of what would now 
be considered low buildings. In its quaint enclosure, 
where now is reared the Equitable Building, stood 
the old meeting house where during the Revolution- 
ary War the British Dragoons stabled their horses 
and defiled a sanctuary. At the head of Wall Street 
stood and yet stands Trinity Church, and but a few 
short blocks north, the venerable St. Paul’s. 

In those days of forty years and more ago, the 
spires of these churches afforded points of observa- 
tion to which the city man conducted his country 
cousins, for a wide and comprehensive view of 
Manhattan Island and its environs. It was a sight 
once seen, never to be forgotten, when on a bright 
Summer’s day one might view from Trinityv’s spire 
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the long stretch of the Hudson River front, now the 
Riverside Drive, clothed in great masses of green 
foliage, or the shorter expanse of the East River 
and the “Sound,” with its blue waters sparkling in 
the sun. Central Park then, did not as now, show a 
parallelogram of green on a dreary expanse of brick 
and mortar. The actual detection of its boundaries 
became difficult as it was merged in the foliage of 
trees that lined the city streets or that large area, 
now crowded thick with apartment houses, where 
tall trees of large girth and great age formed groves 
through which the New York man and his family 
walked on Sundays and holidays. All these things 
could be seen from Trinity’s or St. Paul’s tall spires. 
All this is now changed. 

Trinity, like the truth it typifies, hes at the bottom 
of a well of brick and mortar. It is only that its 
spacious churchyard acts as a barrier to further 
encroachment, that it has not been completely sub- 
merged. Does anyone doubt that eventually this fine 
old church and perhaps its chapel of St. Paul’s will 
meet an end by removal or rebuilding on a less 
restricted site? We shall be told it is sentiment to 
indulge in such regrets as the passing of the isolated 
dignity of these noble structures. Viewed in the 
light of modern opinion it may be. But to the man 
born in New York who venerates its traditions and 
in whom respect for these old churches is a part of 
his creed, all the thrills he may feel when as return- 
ing from abroad he views the towering masses of 
lower Manhattan, will not compensate for the pass- 
ing of the dignity of location that once was Trinity’s 
and St. Paul’s and other venerated and good archi- 
tectural churches. 

So then, it is possible to read with fine under- 
standing the expression of regret by the Londoner 
when he regards the possibility of a similar fate 
overtaking that wonderful group of churches, each 
a masterpiece, by Sir Christopher Wren. 

“Old fogeyism,” we shall be told. “Blocking the 
path of progress” and other reproaches will be made. 
Perhaps it is so, but sometimes it 1s wished that we 
could be spared the spectacle of such degradation 
and that it might be postponed until after we were 
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gone. Selfish—it may be. What’s the use? ‘“‘The 


old order changeth,” but some of us do not. 


Labor Plays at Cross Purposes 
N anomalous, if not an amusing, condition is 
created by the announced intention of the New 

York Building Trades Employers’ Association to 
grant, effective as on May 1, a wage increase of one 
dollar per day. This makes the new scale $9 per 
day for blacksmiths, boiler-makers, carpenters, 
framers, cement and concrete masons, and many 
other departments of the building trade. It does 
not, however, apply on the wage scale of bricklay- 
ers, now receiving $10 per day. 

The amusing and contradictory feature is to be 
found in the fact that on the day this raise was 

made public (April 24+) a parade of New Yorkers, 
attired in overalls and old clothes as a protest against 
the ever-mounting cost of clothing, was being held. 
Of the 115,000 mechanics whose daily wages were 
augmented by this increase, there were undoubtedly 
a large number who took part in this parade. On 
May 1 there was started a tenants’ strike against 
the landlords as protest against unreasonable ad- 
vance in rents. Probably a goodly proportion of 
these ‘“‘wage-boosted building mechanics” were also 
active in this movement. Further, the ever-restless 
and always grasping clothing trades employes have 
presented a demand to the manufacturers asking for 
increased wages and decreased production. 

Contemplation of these conditions excite the risi- 
bilities at the same time they provoke the most just 
adverse criticism. Could anyone imagine a situa- 
tion more filled with inconsistencies ? 


It 1s but a few months ago since it was announced. 


that by a special agreement between labor and the 
employers, there was insured peace in the building 
trades for the next two years at least. A provision 
in this agreement called for an advance in wages if 


the cost of living could be demonstrated to have 
advanced. This demonstration has been so very 
easy that the employers carefully standing by their 
agreement have announced the one dollar per day 
increase. 


At the outset of this agreement a flat rate of $8 
per day was fixed in all branches of the trade. To 
this rate the bricklayers refused to agree, claiming 
their occupation was one where working days were 
controlled by weather conditions and they—the 
bricklayers—refused to join with the Building 
Trades Council in its agreement with the Building 
Trades .Employers’ Association. Here there was 
created an impasse. With the bricklayers refusing 
to work for $8 a day, the entire building trade was 
for a considerable period tied up. Finally a com- 
mittee headed by the Mayor, acting as arbitrator, 
effected an agreement and the bricklayers went back 
to work on a $10 a day basis. 


One might feel reasonably sure that the way had 
been made clear for a peaceful resumption of long- 
delayed building operations. But hope seems futile, 
as now it is learned that lesser paid mechanics are 
claiming discrimination. They are threatening 
trouble. Could anything be more unreasonable? It 
even arrives at the point of becoming ludicrous. 


In these squabbles and in their final adjustment, 
the ultimate consumer—the:- building owner—as 
usual bears the burden. Work of major importance 
is to-day conducted on the basis of cost-plus con- 
tracts. This extra $1 per day conservatively figured 
as representing a total of $700,000 a week must be 
paid by the client, or owner. Unless there is a fixed 
fee arrangement it will represent an added profit to 
the contractor. 


Does labor see the inconsistency of its objections 
to high rents, high cost of daily living, and all the 
“high” ills that now affect us, in its attitude toward 
its daily wage? It would not appear that it did. 
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SCENE FROM SHERIDAN’S “THE RIVALS" 
PRODUCED BY THE DRAM. DEPARTMENT, SCHOOL OF APPLIED ARTS, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 


NOLOGY. DESIGN BY WOODMAN TIOMPSON, 


NOTE THE PORTABLE FOOTLIGHT TROUGH AND ABSENCE 


OF APRON. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS NOT TAKEN BY NORMAL STAGE LIGHTING, HENCE THE LATERAL 
SHADOWS 


, Stage Design in Communal Buildings 


By Georce M. P. Bairp 


II 
CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 

HE scope of these papers is too limited to 

permit discussion of auditoria in communal 

buildings except in so far as they directly 
contribute to or modify the dramatic craftsman’s 
work on stage. The technology of optics, acous- 
tics, ventilation, heating and safety in the region 
outside the proscenium wall are fully covered in 
easily procured texts and need no exposition here. 
It goes without saying that the audience must have 
a feeling of comfort and security if it is to enjoy 
the performance on the stage, and that no pains 
should be spared to insure this result. 


The auditorium must be planned so that the 
words of the actors may be heard and that a good 
view of the stage may be had from any seat. This 
is the only imperative limitation of size. The un- 
fortunate association of the word “little” with the 
art-theatre has led to many a stupid blunder and 
unnecessary reduction in capacity. The littleness 
of the pioneer art-theatres was dictated by eco- 
nomic and legal considerations and not by any am- 
bition to be tiny. They succeeded not because they 
were small, but in spite of that misfortune. It is 
folly to perpetuate limitations when a reason for 
them no longer obtains. Intimacy there must be, 
but intimacy does not mean constriction. It is 
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MODERN STAGE SETTING 


at the University of 





SIMPLICITY IN 


Sketch of setting for author’s production of ‘‘Mirage”’ 
Pittsburgh. Scene—roof of ITfopi pueblo. 
colored screens and floor-cloth and characteristic properties. 
distance and the atmospheric effects in a 

the magic of manipulated lighting 


achieved by design and internal proportion, calcu- 
lated decoration and effective illumination, rather 
than by cramping. The ideal auditorium is one in 
which the maximum number of people can be com- 
fortably accommodated and in which no individual 
is deprived of his right to see and hear all that 
transpires within the frame of the proscenium arch. 

Decoration shou:d be as chaste and simple as 
possible and innocent of the wedding-cake or stove- 
front atrocities in design so dear to the heart of 
the commercial theatre. The color scheme should 
-be restful and harmonious; the illumination amp‘e 
but diffused and free from hard points of light. 
Ornate mouldings and elaborate orders should not 
be used to define the proscenium opening. It should 
have just sufficient differentiation to mark it as the 
focus of interest and to arouse a pleas- 
ant feeling of anticipation and curiosity 
in the mind of the audience pending the 
rise of the curtain. The curtain may be 
made the dominant color note of the 
room, but it should be devoid of the 
pseudo-murals, and painted draperies 
all too frequently displayed. let the 
architect and the decorator bear in mind 
that the auditorium is the servant and 
the hand-maid of the stage, and that 
she must wear no garment and make 
no boast which will detract from the in- 
terest and beauty of her regal mistress. 

The Stage 

To most people, the term stage means 
that part of the theatre which 1s visible 
to them through the proscenium arch 
and upon which the action of the play 
takes place. This is an unfortunate 


: ‘ : . Rann 
misconception and is responsible, no 


Materials—blue horizont, 
The illusion of 
desert country were secured by 


REALISM BY SUGGESTION ON THE ART 


Kennedy, at 


doubt, for much of the prevulen: bad 
design. The true stage is from four ta 
five times larger than the central, visible 
portion or playing stage, and includes, 
in addition to it, the unseen wings to 
right and left and the invisible flies 
above. Roughly the wings, taken to- 
gether, are equal to the central playing 
stage, while the flics, which extend over 
the central portion and the wings, rise 
above them for a distance equal to twice 
the height of the proscenium arch plus 
an amount sufficient to permit idle 
scenery to be raised beyond the view o1 
spectators seated in the front row of 
the auditorium. Since, in general, the di- 
mensions of the stage are fixed in rela- 
tion to those of the proscenium opening, 
the determination of the latter is the 
first point to be considered in any plan. 

Mr. Claude B. Hage, construction engineer for 
the Century Theatre of New York City, has evolved 
a scheme of relative dimensions based upon the 
number seven and its multiples. The following 
tabular presentation of his idea is abstracted from 
a recent article by Mr. Irving Pichel.? 


Xe 


Uy we! 


adobe- 


Proscenium height 7 feet less than width 
35 421 


Prescentum width 28 

Height of Loft 56 63 79 to 84 
U’idth of Stage 42 56 70 
Depth of Stage 21 28 35 to 42 


This 1s fairly representative of commercial thea- 
tre practice, but requires modification to fit the 
needs of an art-stage. Thirty-five feet? is an ex- 
cellent width for the stage of a communal building 





2 Theatre Arts Magasitne, Jan. 1920, page %. 


3, An opening ee than 20 (wide) x 14 (high) will throw the human 
figure out of scale, 
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Sketch of setting for author’s production of “The Terrible Meek’ by Charles 


the University of Pittsburgh. Rock-work and crosses 


modeled in the round 
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and calls for an auditorium 70 feet wide, the ratio 
being 1 to 2. For such a proscenium a 28-foot 
height is excessive and might be well cut to 21 
feet, or even to 14 feet, thereby obviating the ne- 
cessity for the use of a large grand drape, and per- 
mitting a reduction in the height of the flies. Com- 
mercial stages in America are, as a rule, too shal- 
low, and the depth suggested in the table should 
be increased from 28 feet to 42 feet, to provide 
the distance required for atmospheric effects. In 


nothing less. The costly and illogical custom of 
placing so-called “dressing-rooms” or ‘“green- 
rooms” in the space proper to the wings should 
be abandoned. These cubicles are too public for 
robing, too small for scene-docks and about as use- 
ful as an inflamed vermiform appendix. 
Walls 

Stage walls must be of fireproof construction and 
need not be plastered. There should be no win- 
dows below the upper sight lines, and the service 


a 
- , 


o 


i 





STAGE—FIGURE 1] 
PLAN OF A COMMUNAL STAGE ¢ 


a. Fore-stage; b. Fire curtain; c. Smoke groove; d. Stairs to cellar; e.. Switch board and dimmers; f. Floor pockets for portable lighting 


equipment; g. Light pit; h. Horizont (cloth or plaster); i. Ladder to 


idiron; j. fer footlights and fore-stage floods (flush with 


floor 


Fore-stage and steps may be of polished hardwood. Stage floor, soft wood, sectional to permit easy removal. 


The area outside the fire 


wall (fore-stage, steps and rooms) is particularly useful for the production of masques and pageants, and for novelty prelegues and 
interludes in connection with plays 


no case should the depth of the stage be less than 
the width of the proscenium opening, and when 
possible it should exceed that dimension. 

The importance of ample off stage space in wings 
and flies can not be over emphasized. Neglect of 
this essential is the cardinal crime of school and 
community auditorium designers. The width of 
the stage should be the width of the auditorium, 


doors (side walls, right and left) should be lo 
cated close to the proscenium wall. These doors 
should give easy access to the intertor and exterior 
of the building so that players and mechanics will 
not be compelled to pass through the auditorium. 
All openings must be fitted with metal coverings. 
In the case of the proscenium opening, protection 
against fire is furnished by a curtain (asbestos or 
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STAGE—FIGURE 3 
a. Fore-stage; b. Fire curtain; h. Horizont; 


sheet metal over a steel or iron frame), suspended 
from steel cables, and moving in snug metal smoke- 
grooves which are set not less than eighteen inches 


to right and left of the arch. The curtain 
may be counter-weighted and operated by 
means of a hand-line, but the use of an 
electric winch is to be preferred.* Radia- 
tors, pipe lines, etc., should be bracketed 
high enough on the side walls to permit the 
stacking of scenery. 


Floor 


The stage floor is level and of pine or 
other soft wood; the screw-pegs required to 
fasten scenery and stage-braces can not be 
used in maple or oak. It is a good plan to 
build the floor in easily handled, movable 
sections to provide for the use of traps called 
for in the action of certain plays.° Where 
space for the storage of scenery, properties 
and portable equipment is not available on 
the stage level, the floor girders can be lo- 
cated to permit such materials to be lowered 
into the cellarage. Metal stairs to the stage 
cellar should be placed at the extreme right 
and left and as near the front as is prac- 
ticable. 

The stage floor should be about three feet 
above that of the auditorium floor, but may 
be somewhat higher when the latter has no 
pitch. The stage should not extend beyond 
the proscenium wall to form an apron. This 
construction is an unnecessary relic of the 
past. 

A light-pit should be provided close to 
and parallel with the rear wall. It is a kind 
of trench, 3 to 4 feet wide, 3 feet deep and 
slightly longer than the width of the central 
playing stage.® 





4 For detailed specifications, see ‘‘Theatres & Picture 
Houses’’—Meloy, p. 31. 

5 I ramples—Hamlet. 
" eee ” 6th Scene. 
Act l 

s - nese of light pit is explained under “illumination.” 


Act V. Scene Us: Strindberg’s 
Kamban’s “Hadda Padda,”’ 


1. Proscenium hood. 
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Flies & Loft 
The rigging loft or gridiron is a 
skeletal platform located above the 
stage floor at a height equal to twice 
the height of the proscenium arch plus 
from 5 to 8 feet. There should be 
sufficient head-room between it and 
the stage roof to permit adjustment 
of its blocks and sheaves over which 
pass the lines from which scenery 1s 
hung. In commercial theatres and in 
the more pretentious art-theatres, the 
power arms of these lines are lashed 
- to pin-rails situated on the fly-gallertes 
which run along the side walls. The 
modest stage of the school or community building 
does not need these galleries and may have its pin- 
rails bolted to the side walls at a convenient height. 





STAGE--FIGURE 2. 
SECTION OF COMMUNAL STAGE 


a. Fore-stage; b. Fire curtain; Smoke groove; d. Stairs to cellar; 
e. Switchboard and dimmers; g. Light pit; h. Horizont; i. Ladder to grid- 
iron; k. Border lights; 1. Proscenium hood; m. Rigging loft ¢gridiron). 
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The roof should be provided with sky-lights, venti- 
lators and automatic sprinkler system.’ A steel 
ladder rises from the stage floor to the gridiron. 


Auxiliary Rooms. 


Special dressing-rooms, baths, wardrobe and prop- 
erty rooms, paint and carpenter shops are out of 
the question in the majority of communal buildings, 
but at least one room for the storage of scenery, 
properties, costumes and electrical supplies should 
be provided near or under the stage. The players 
can use the gymnasium, bath house, class rooms etc. 
as temporary dressing-rooms, provided that they 
do not have to traverse a main public corridor or 
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scenery in the round, screens, hangings etc., arranged 
with nice attention to composition, design and 
chiaroscuro) it succeeds in creating an illusion 
which contents and convinces. With a few yards of 
fabric, a stick or two, a flat blue drop, and a few 
colored lamps in resistance®, art-stage craftsmen like 
Maurice Browne or Sam Hume will make you a 
stage picture infinitely more interesting, veracious 
and soul-satisfying than the most costly spectacle 
of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree or the most extrava- 
gant production of the meticulous Belasco. Of all 
the mechanical forces at the producer’s command, 
lighting is easily the most important, and it is the 
business of the architect to provide the stages which 
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STAGE—FIGURE 3 A. 
FORE-STAGE AS USED FOR PROLOGUE 


the auditorium in order to gain the stage. In schools 
or settlements which have manual training depart- 
ments, the matter of a workshop is not a problem, 
and in other buildings the basement may be used 
for the construction of scenery and props. Painting 
is usually done on the stage proper. 


Illumination 


HE traditional theatre got its effects by the 
use of elaborately built and painted scenery 


which was either palpably artificial or too 
physically naturalistic to be psychologically and ar- 
tistically true. The art-stage avoids such costly 
trappings and creates in their stead an tmscenierung 
which is economical, plastic, appropriate and, in 
the best sense, realistic. By the carefully studied 
application of light to planes and solids (simple 





7 Fos details, see Rules of Nat’l Board of Fire Underwriters. 


he designs with the equipment essential to an efh- 
cient use of this most facile and subtle instrument. 
The equipment should include: borders, pit-trough, 
floor pockets, proscenium hood and, if desired, 
foot lights, all controlled from a central switch- 
board and furnished with proper reststance®. 
Borders are galvanized iron troughs, suspended 
from the gridiron in adjustable cradles and pro- 
vided with lamps (wired in three circuits?) and 
trained to cast light downward and backward upon 
the stage. They are hung parallel to the curtain 
line at intervals of 7 feet and are somewhat longer 
than the width of the proscenium arch. The border 
trough nearest to the rear wall should have a double 
row of lamps. A duplicate of this member (trained 
to cast light upward and backward) is placed in the 





8 Dimmers, which see. 


% For 3 colors, white, amber and blue. Lamps, 60 watt tungsten, set 
4 to running foot in single row border. 
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light pit, the two being used to produce the illustion 
of plein aiy and distance by the reflection of their 
light from a tightly stretched cloth of white or blue” 
which is hung against the rear wall. 


The proscenium hood is a double border (or a 
row of unit lamps), trained to light the front of 
the stage, and concealed from the audience by an 
architectural feature, located at the top of the 
proscenium opening and on the auditorium side of 
the proscenium wall. 


Foot lights are largely passé on the art stage, but 
if desired, they should be of the disappearing type. 
A portable trough (molded to harmonize with the 
trim of the arch) which may be laid upon the stage 
when needed, is more serviceable and less costly to 
maintain than a permanent installation. 


Floor pockets of approved design should be placed 
off-stage to right and left. Portable lighting equip- 
ment (such as flood and baby spot lights) and the 
lines required in the setting of a scene (fires, table 
lamps, etc.) are plugged into these pockets as re- 
quired. There is no need for arc pockets as the 
powerful nitrogen bulb can be used in spots instead 
of the old-time arc lamp. 


A switch-board of dead face type is situated off- 
stage right, parallel with and about three feet from 
the proscenium wall. All circuits of the stage and 
auditorium except emergency ones (i. e., exit and 
safety lights) are controlled by a master-switch and 
sub switches arranged in gangs an this board. Close 
at hand is the dimmer bank made up of a series of 
resistance plates actuated by individual levers and a 
master lever. Without dimmers good stage lighting 
is utterly impossible, since the adjustment of inten- 
sities and the mixing of colors depends upon them. 
Each dimmer plate must have 80 or more steps 
(gradations of resistance) ; a smaller number causes 
the lights to “jump” unpleasantly and prevents the 
gradual realistic progression from darkness to day 
or the reverse. There should be at least one dimmer 
plate for each of the three colors used, one or two 
for portable lights, and one for the auditorium. 


Scenery. 


While scenery is hardly within the province of 
the architect, it may be that he will find himself 
compelled to provide or suggest it in sheer self- 
defense, since the whole effect of his labors may be 
ruined by the gaudy stage dress provided by the 
unrestrained genius of the local scenic studio. In 
such event he will, of course, consult with a compe- 
tent art-stage technician and be guided by his sug- 
gestions. A multiple or permanent setting, such as 
that designed by Sam Hume for the Arts and Crafts 





10) This cloth is variously known as skv-sheet, cyclorama, horizont, 
back-drop, etc. See Moderwell’s “Theatre of Today’, Chap. VT. 


Theatre of Detroit might prove to be one useful 
solution of the problem. In any event, the archi- 
tect should see that the large horizont or back-drop 
is properly installed and that one or two sets of 
draperies are provided for backgrounds in non- 
dramatic performances such as lectures and con- 
certs. He should also arrange for the proper me- 
chanical fixtures on the fabric curtain (act drop) 
which hangs just inside the proscenium (fire) cur- 
tain. 

The writer regrets the necessarily fragmentary 
and sketchy character of these papers, but trusts 
that they may be of some little service to architects 
and others interested in the design of communal 
buildings. A brief bibliography of useful and sug- 
gestive books and artic'es upon the subject is ap- 
pended to this article. 
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An Indigenous Architecture 


By Georce W. Maue_r, F.A.].A. 


HE articles that have appeared in the IMinois 

Society Monthly Bulletin have suggested that 

no movement of any permanent importance 
can evolve and properly mature unless founded upon 
certain fundamental principles related to environ- 
ment surrounding life and progress. 

“The Chicago School” or “Movement,” as well as 
other distinct Chicago achievements, received its 
original impetus from the adventurous spirit of the 
early pioneer. The “I will” spirit of this great 
metropolis of the west is indigenous; it is a Chicago 
product of energy inherited from the early struggle 
for existence, a power that is generally known and 
given full recognition. 

The upbuilding of Chicago after the great fire 
was one of the first evidences of this indomitable 
spirit. Although the heart of the city was stricken 
and complete cessation of business life was occa- 
sioned, yet a new and greater city arose from the 
ashes of the old with remarkable rapidity and of 
permanent character so that in a very short space 
of time the city was normal in its life. These evi- 
dences of vital, unconquerable will challenged the 
admiration of the entire country and the world. As 
another evidence of the “I will’ spirit of this great 
metropolis attention may be directed to perhaps the 
greatest effort that has ever been performed by any 
city in the world embodying the complete powers of 


visualization, Organization, construction and _ art, 
weaving them together in a masterly manner into 
the greatest exposition that has been erected 
by man. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition was the artis- 
tic triumph of the age and has been given due recog- 
nition. It is not my purpose to call special attention 
to these accomplishments but to endeavor to bring 
to the mind the force of the statement that I have 
suggested in regard to this progressive creative spirit 
of Chicago which dates from its birth. 


wee CHICAGO SCHOOL” of building was 
first expressed in a noteworthy way at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. This effort was the 
creation of the Transportation Building by Louis H. 
Sullivan, the architect. Here was an expression in 
art and architecture entirely new. The attention 
and interest of the traveler from abroad in viewing 
this art product of the great Fair was immediately 
challenged; here was evidence of progress in 
architecture. 

This building was, perhaps, the most remarkable - 
in the splendid group of edifices. It not only ex- 
pressed in plan, design and ornament the purpose 
for which it was constructed, but also brought to 
the minds of those who visited the great Fair a new 
vision of the possibilities of the use of materials, 
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construction, art and architecture blended together 
in an original creation. 

This building was prompted by the spirit of the 
west, and therefore indigenous, being related by 
inception and execution to this locality. 

This splendid conception should be resurrected 
and replaced again in all of its original glory of 
design, of color and art for the purpose of accom- 
modating great national gatherings and impressing 
them with the poss!Dinties of American creative 
genius. 

“The Chicago School” in ccaen was, therefore, 
as auspicious in its beginning as that of any art 
movement in any country and no doubt was the 
inspiration that encouraged other minds to seek a 
new expression in their work. It, therefore, can be 
stated that “The Chicago School” dates its outward 

expression of note in the year 1893. It has pro- 
gressed consistently from this time, ever growing in 
importance as recruits of independent minds have 
_added their interest and influence to the movement. 
The work of this widening group of men has not 
been of an organized nature, nor do the examples 
of the work of each correspond in general theme. 
There have not been as yet any text books written 
or any art or architectural schools or lecture courses 
instituted to stimulate the interest of the student in 
this particular creative work. There are few pro- 
fessors as yet who are qualified to crystallize into 
practice this expression of an indigenous art. It is 
recognized by the men who constitute this group 
that no one should presume to design in creative 
work who 1s not well grounded in the theory of 
precedent architecture, also'a knowledge of the 
historic art of the great past, since no art movement 
of forward tendency can be adequately evolved that 
‘ is not founded upon the spirit of past achievement. 

It is, however, very evident in the work of this 
group of architects that progress must not be 
hindered by precedent no matter what the sacrifice 
may entail. That environment and the life of a 
people must be considered first in all of its phases 
of development and that this inspiration be given 
full expression. 

“The Chicago School” as one of its principles 
recognizes the engineering features of building as 
being of importance and that the great themes of 
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modern construction be emphasized in all of their 
daring, soaring grandeur not concealed or camou- 
flaged by conventional methods of design of another 
age but that the masonry, steel or concrete be 
properly clothed and embellished with original fea- 
tures and ornament inspired by a knowledge of the 
needs of the situation. Bountiful nature is drawn 
upon to beautify and ennoble the varied structural 
forms thus taking inspiration directly from that 
which springs from the soil. 


HI: special room at the Annual. Exhibition of 

the Chicago Architectural Exhibit held at the 
Art Institute of Chicago April 6th to May 3th, 
1920, displays the work of this school and the 
extent of its wide and varied influence. This exhibit 
includes all types of work from the smallest hamlet 
to the great modern public building; homes, office 


buildings, bank buildings, gymnasiums, pavilions, 
theatres and college buildings, churches, town 
planning, landscape work, sculpture, modeling, 


stained glass, decorations and general designs. 

This exhibit perhaps displays a broader range of 
effort in plan and design than any exhibit held in 
Chicago or elsewhere. In studying the exhibit it is 
interesting to note the openness and freedom of 
mind that seems to prevail and possess the respective 
architect in the solution of his problem and_ the 
directness with which he meets’ the situation, 
whether it be a residence, bank, theatre or great 
public building. The respective groups are as indi- 
vidual and free as the term indigenous implies, each 
architect working out his particular problem without 
fear or the thought of praise or blame, ever in- 
fluenced by the spirit of right, pride of country and 
the reverence for our common art. No greater 
educational propaganda could be suggested than that 
this entire exhibit be forwarded to various parts of 
the country where it may be viewed and explained 
to the general public. 

The principles underlying this work are akin to 
the ideals of America and represent in a tangible 
way the spirit of a democracy, working through the 
minds of the men who have created this work. 

These examples are indigenous since they spring 
from the soil and the people. 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Building Material Still Remains a 


Non-Essential 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

CHICAGO :—The National Federation of Construction 
Industries, including material men, contractors, architects, 
engineers, bankers and representatives of all lines of con- 
struction work, at the first annual meeting held at the 
Hotel Sherman, adopted resolutions calling upon the rail- 
roads of the country to remove the “non-essential” classi- 
fication from building material and allow the nation to 
overcome the present housing shortage. 

Speakers at the meeting pointed out that the shortage 
in homes as well as in commercial structures is due to a 
large extent to transportation restrictions and inability of 
builders to get materials moved over the railways. The 
demand was voiced that building materials be placed on 
the preferred list for transportation, the same as food 
products. It was explained that a crisis in building faces 
the nation. 


a Building Conditions in Salvador 


Not only school buildings but cheap houses for work- 
men are much needed in Salvador. Public-spirited men 
of wealth are putting up improved dwellings for the work- 
ing classes and the Government plans to co-operate in 
work of this character and to repair the more important 
buildings damaged by the earthquake. 

Studies and experiments in the construction of earth- 
quake-proof buildings have naturally resulted from the 
not-infrequent damage or destruction of Salvadorean cities 
and villages by the eruption of volcanoes. An architect in 
San Salvador supplies the following observations on this 
subject: 

“San Salvador, like all Latin American cities, was origi- 
nally constructed after the Spanish colonial type, the build- 
ings having heavy stone walls formed of stones and clay 
taken from river beds and other stony places. Lime was 
little used on account of the difficulty of procuring it from 
the only deposits, near Metapan in the Department of 
Santa Ana. 

“In March, 1893, repeated earthquakes almost destroyed 
the capital, leaving only a few structures standing, among 
these the cathedral, a bank building, the national palace, 
and a few small buildings in which lime had been used 
in the walls. Many of the residents of the capital rebuilt 
their homes on higher ground, and this resulted in the 
growth of the suburb of New San Salvador or Santa 
Tecla. However, many other inhabitants remained in the 
capital, rebuilding their homes according to a construc- 
tion system called the “bajareque,” which has proved to 
be practically earthquake proof. This system consists of a 
framework of hardwood (of which there is an abundance 
in the country), plastered with mud or clay; most of the 
buildings are one story.” 

In November, 1899, the national palace was completely 
destroyed by fire, and five years later a new palace was 


begun, which was finished in 1914. Its framework of iron 
and steel filled in with brick masonry was made in Bel- 
gium, and technical contractors from Europe came to 
direct the construction. It is now the finest building in 
the country. The national theatre was rebuilt a few years 
ago of reinforced cement, the building being artistic and 
satisfactory in every way. 

An Italian architect introduced in Salvador a system of 
metal framework of beams and columns, filled in with 
hollow cement blocks. The School of Medicine is built on 
this plan, as are several other structures. Many buildings 
are of reinforced or trussed concrete construction, the 
materials having been imported chiefly from the United 
States. There is not a large market for lumber in Salva- 
dor as local timber fills most needs and is moderately 
priced. The lumber principally in demand is roof timber, 
heavy posts and flooring, the latter generally of cedar 
or other hardwood. 


Housing Problem Acute in Berlin 


The territory which Germany has_ surrendered to 
Poland under the terms of the Versailles treaty is dump- 
ing thousands of homeless fugitives into already over- 
crowded Berlin, according to Dr. W. Laporte, municipal 
housing commissioner. 

“Investigation has shown that in a single house seventy- 
nine persons were fugitives from Polish Germany. There 
are approximately 32,000 families seeking homes in Ber- 
lin. We have today only 326 apartments at our disposal,” 
said Dr. Laporte. 

The Berlin housing commission has proposed the im- 
mediate construction of 5,000 two-room apartments or 
huts to accommodate the families who are now exposed 
to disease, sleeping in cellars. 


Glasgow Foresaw Housing Shortage 
and Planned Ahead 


The city of Glasgow tackled the housing problem long 
before it was made acute in Great Britain, America and 
France as a result of the war. 

In fact, Glasgow started fifty years ago to tear down 
the old rookeries, put up new buildings and construct 
wider and better streets at a total cost of $8,500,000. 

A beginning was made by the erection of two model 
tenements and seven model lodging houses, six for men 
and one for women. The city put up stone buildings of 
from three to five stories in height. In each there is a 
large dining hall and abundant kitchen facilities. There 
is in each a big recreation room. 

The seven lodging places can accommodate 2,235 per- 
sons. The charges vary from 8 to 12 cents a night. 

An innovation was the erection of a “family home” in 
which rooms are let to workmen with motherless chil- 
dren. Servants look after the children while the father is 
away at work and see that those of school age go to 
school. The children are boarded for about 45 cents a 
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week. The room for the man and his family costs $1.10 
per week. Children beyond the number of three are given 
beds in the dormitory at an extra cost of 16 cents a week. 
The last reports showed that 122 men and 146 children 
_ were living in this home. 

In all, the city has provided homes for 2,199 families. 
Apartments are-rented by the city from $25 to $75 per 
annum to workingmen. 

The city’s manager for this property is W. C. Menzies, 
who in his younger days emigrated to America and worked 
for a time on public buildings in Cleveland. Later he 
worked on suburban residences in Cincinnati and Coving- 
ton and later still in Chicago. 





Difficulties Encountered by Chicago 
Contractors 


That the lack of transportation facilities and service are 
strangling building activities in many of the larger cities 
is typified in the experience of Chicago. The followmeg 
quotation from the monthly Bulletin of The Illinois 
Society of Architects sugges*s some of the handicaps con- 
fronting the construction industry in the metropolis on 
Lake Michigan: 

“Unless some way is speedily found to induce the rail- 
roads to handle construction materials building work will 
shortly cease. 

“Tor several weeks Chicago contractors completing 
time jobs have been compelled to rely on auto truck de- 
liveries almost exclusively, hauling cement from Gary, 
brick from Rogers Park, cement and sand from anywhere, 
paying in some cases as much as $5 per yard for sand, 
$3.50 for stone and $3.45 for cement. 

“Material dealers are refusing contracts for future de- 
liveries. Contractors, therefore, do not know at the time 
of signing a contract what they may be compelled to later 
pay for some of the basic building materials. This state 
of affairs is reflected in recent contractors’ bids which 
architects are noting are considerably higher than they 
were even thirty or sixty days ago. 

“The uncertainty of the labor market is another factor 
causing careful bidders to play safe. The prospects are 
that in order to secure labor contractors will soon be 
paying a bonus to all branches of building trades. The 
factor, when added to the fact of the inevitable increase 
in the cost of materials which will come from a demand 
many times that of supply, will very soon make the com- 
pletion of any project one of uncertainty, and the archi- 
tect who will be able to secure the completion of any im- 
portant structure within a time limit of three times that 
of pre-war conditions, or at apparently 300 per cent of 
pre-war costs, will be considered an organization genius. 
Building costs are advancing and will continue to advance 
for at least two or three years more.” 





Germany Compelled to Refuse 
$5,000,000 for Art 


An offer of $5,000,000 has been made by an American 
to the German Government for sections of the famous 
altar piece painted by Jan and Hubert Van Eyck, formerly 
in the Cathedral of St. Bavon, Ghent, and now in the 
Berlin Museum, says the Tageblatt. 

It is said the Government cannot accept the offer, as 
the treasure must be returned to Belgium, under the terms 
of the Versailles treaty. 


Germany, however, must pay the Hohenzollern family 
for this work of art as a part of the settlement for the 
taking over of royal holdings, the newspaper says. 


Texas to Have State-wide Campaign 
for Civic Beauty | 


A State-wide campaign for civic beauty has been started 
by Mrs. A. H. Abernathy, State chairman of civic art of 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. She has issued 
the following proclamation : 

“AJl club women and all others who really love Texas 
and care for its best development,” she says, “are urged 
so to make their plans that they can help in an intensified 
campaign during the month of May to wake up every town 
in the State to the need of beautifying the community. 

“In our national unity of purpose toward the true Ameri- 
canization of all our people we find civic art taking its own 
place. National, State and city governments are coming 
to realize more keenly the value of beautiful communities. 
The more progressive towns of any size foster one or 
more civic improvement associations, each founded in 
the belief that restlessness and depression of spirit are 
aggravated by unpleasant surroundings, while beautiful 
cities make for happy, hopeful, ambitious and active 
citizens.” 

To every club or organization which consents to take 
part in the campaign is to be sent a plan of work as 
follows: 

“Personnel of the director and co-workers of the cam- 
paign. It is important that the director and her chairmen 
of committees shall have a clear vision of what should be 
done; shall have patience, tact and a sense of humor; 
shall be willing to work, and shall be willing to subordi- 
nate personal opinions for the general good. 

“Selection or appointment of a director in each town, 
and the appointment of the following committees : 

“]_ An ordinance prohibiting disfiguring signs and bill- 
boards, and its enforcement. 

“2. Shade tree and shrub commission. 

“3 Commission for general beautification of the com- 
munity. 

“4  Pyblicity, slogans, posters and other attractive 
means of getting the spirit of the campaign before the 
public. 

“S| To devise ways and means for one. or more trained 
speakers during the month of May. 

“6. To conduct lantern slides exhibiting examples of 
civic beauty and public eyesores. 

“7 To conduct an essay competition among high school 
pupils, the best one published. 

“9 The most beautiful home and grounds contest. 

“9 The most useful and orderly backyard contest. 

“10. Parks and recreation facilities. 

“11. Public buildings. 

“12. Streets and highways. 

“13. To stimulate the discussion of the following civic 
art needs in Texas, to further information about them and 
to work toward their ultimate accomplishment: A State 
art commission, a commission for civic art beautification 
in every community where there ts a federated club, 
school civic art leagues, and the postponement of the erec- 
tion of memorials until there are art commissions in 
Texas. 

“14. To get reports from each committee of the plans 
for work, and send to the district chairman of civic art by 
May 10, and to make to the district chairman by June 10 
a full report of all work accomplished in the campaign 
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“Understanding of the primary objective and of the 
ultimate objective. 

“Study of methods to be used in campaign. 

“Importance of follow-up work of the director. 

“May we not in such work heed Ruskin’s warning that 
it is not beauty which is expensive but ugliness which 
costs?” 


Profitable Use of Farm Woodlands 


The forest lands held by farmers in the Southern States 
constitute a total of about 124,000,000 acres, which is more 
than one-third of all the farm lands in that section, says a 
recent Farmer's Bulletin of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. “It may surprise some to know that farm wood- 
lands represent more than one-half of the entire forest 
land in the Southern States, including the great holdings 
of the lumber companies, and yield annually about $%,- 
000,000 worth of timber products. Of this amount nearly 
one-half is sold in the form of logs. other cut products, 
and as standing timber. The remainder is used on the 
farm.” 

To make farming pay better by showing the way to 
the more profitable marketing of farm timber is one of 
the principal objects of farm forestry. Some owners use 
timber that ought to be sold, while others sell timber that 
ought to be used on the farm The foremost purpose of 
woodlands is to supply firewood, posts, rails, poles and 
rough building lumber for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the farm. Millions of young pines which have 
been shaded out and have gone to waste in old field stands 
would have made fence posts and given ten to twenty 
years of service if they had been properly treated with 
creosote; on the other hand, choke white-oak butts have 
been seen being made into fence posts because they 
“worked easily,” notwithstanding the fact that less than a 
mile away there was a sawmill which wanted such logs 
for quarter sawing at $40 per 1,000 feet. 

Small-sized trees are being cut for ties, poles and cord- 
wood which should be left for additional growth and 
entire woodlands which contain considerable choice timber, 
much more valuable for lumber, have been cut clean for 
nothing but ties. 

High grade logs of white oak, yellow poplar, red gum, 
ash, cherry, black walnut, etc., says this bulletin, can in 
most cases be sold in carload lots direct to the manu- 
facturing plants, even though these are located consider- 
able distances away. ; 

Stecp slopes, poor soil, rocky land, unused corners, 
gullied land and wet land afford places for growing timber 
profitably, these various classes of so-called waste land 
being as a rule better adapted for forest production than 
for any other use. Tree planting over gullies checks 
erosion and not only results in profit from the foresting, 
but protects valuable farm land. 


A Health Cabinet 


West Virginia has formed a health cabinet for the 
State, including the commissioner of health, the superin- 
tendent of schools, the sanitary engineer, the director of 
nursing service, the supervisor of rural schools, the direc- 
tor of the farm bureaus and a representative of the Red 
Cross. The cabinet has decided to focus its attention on 
one county in the State at a time, and to make a demon- 
stration in it over a period of three months. Representa- 
tives of different kinds of social work—ten or twenty of 
them—will be sent into the county. An attempt will be 
made to examine every school child and most of th 
adults, to hold nutrition clinics, and so on. 





Housing Plans in Chicago 
(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 


CHICAGO :—Various civic and commercial organizations 
of Chicago are hard at work on plans to speedily reduce 
the city’s shortage of 50,000 homes. Of these the Chicago 
Housing Association announced through its leaders, Ben- 
jamin J. Rosenthal and Herman H. Hettler, that 8,000 
houses to cost in the neighborhood of $2,500 each would 
be constructed this Spring and Summer. 

It is planned to allow tenants to pay for the new homes 
at the rate of $19 a month for twelve years. For outlays 
said to be less than the cheapest rent, 8,000 Chicagoans 
will have five-room standardized frame houses with mod- 
ern conveniences and yards large enough for gardening. 

This is the first formulated and unconditional promise 
made by a Chicago civic body to help solve the city’s short- 
age of homes. 

The Chicago Realty Board has appointed a committee 
of experts and business men to decide what type of dwell- 
ing will give the quickest relief. After a report by the 
committee the building program of the organization will 
be definitely determined. 

The speeding up of construction, however, is not the 
only phase of home building to be considered by Chicago 
organizations in the opinion of Julius Rosenwald, president: 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. Mr. Rosenwald declared it to 
be the duty of the city’s industrial and commercial leaders 
to get together for the formation of a syndicate to finance 
workers desirous of building homes. 

“Conditions are appalling,” said Mr. Rosenwald. “Of 
this there can be no doubt. One of our civic organizations 
or some of our leaders adapted to this work should rise 
to the occasion and make a campaign for the required 
amount of money. It should not be difficult to get finances 
for a project like this whether the amount be $1,000,000 
or $5,000,000, or more.” 

Mr. Rosenwald advocated the adoption in many of its 
elements of the Detroit plan. Just as the plan is in 
Detroit, Mr. Rosenwald would have his proposed financing 
syndicate lend the prospective home owner enough money 
to finance building a home, without being required to pay 
exorbitant rates for a second mortgage or for a loan 
made on a note. To start building the owner must have 
approximately 20 per cent of the cost of the home. 


Stanford White’s House Bought 
by Y. W. C. A. 


The former residence of Stanford White on Lexington 
Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York, has been sold 
to the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

It consists of a five-story structure, with a two-story 
addition, occupying a plot with a frontage of 58 feet on 
Twenty-first Street and 131 feet on Lexington Avenue. 
After Stanford White’s occupancy the building was ex- 
tensively altered. and it became the home of the Prince- 
ton Club, which later gave it up and took quarters in the 
Yale Club. 

In the rear of the property just sold is the building 
which houses the activities of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, which covers the balance of the block on Lexington 
Avenue. 

It is understood that the association is to use the 
present buildings, which are connected, for the Interna- 
tional Institute for Young Women. The building has a 
roof garden and a large auditorium, besides a large num- 
ber of dormitories. 
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Personals 


M. E. Boyer, Jr., has opened an office for architectural 
practice at 505 Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C., and de- 
sires catalogues and samples. 


Ralph Mornington Weinrichter, F. A. S. L. A., land- 
scape architect, of Rochester, N. Y., announces the estab- 
lishment of a New York office at 10 East 43d street. 


Kirby T. Snyder, architect, formerly at 933 Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolis, has moved his offices to larger 
quarters at 738 and 739 Plymouth Building. He desires 
new catalogues and samples from material firms. 


Kemper Nomland, formerly of New York and Los 
Angeles, has opened offices at No. 312 Southwest Na- 
tional Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla., for the gen- 
eral practice of architecture and desires catalogues and 
samples. 


Architect Edwin H. Clark of Otis & Clark, 6 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, is to sever his connection with 
his partner on May 1 and will move across the river and 
occupy quarters in the remodeled residence at 8 East 
Huron street. 


Fulton & Taylor and Paul T. Cahill desire to announce 
the formation of a new partnership, Fulton, Taylor & 
Cahill, architects, and the removal of their office after 
April 1, 1920, from 631 Hippodrome Building to 8120 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland. 


J. A. Lindstrand, for the past tive years architect for 
the Bureau of Valuation, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, announces that he has severed his connection with 
the United States Government and has opened offices for 
the general practice of his profession at 800 North Clark 
street, Chicago, III. 


Rayburn S. Webb, formerly of the firm of Parlow & 
Webb, architects, Capt Girardeau, Mo., announces the 
opening of an office for the general practice of architec- 
ture at Room 519, Himmelberger-Harrison Building, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. Manufacturers’ catalogues and samples 
are requested. 


News From Various Sources 


The British State-aid schemes have produced during 
the past fifteen months 246 houses. There is need for 
500,000. 

x * * 

The members of the French labor unions are planning 
to tax themselves one franc each for the relief of their 
Austrian comrades. 

x x x 

Statistics Branch, General Staff, War Department, is- 

sues statement on the 1,200 landing fields for aircraft listed 


in United States. 
* * * 


The note circulation of the United States was $1,056,- 
000,000 in June, 1914; $3,643,000,000 in November, 1918, 
and $4,051,000,000 in December, 1919. 


x *«* 


According to the Automobile Trade Journal, more than 
7,623,551 automobiles were registered in the United States 
last year. Of these 87.14 per cent were passenger cars. 
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The number of motor vehicles registered in New York 
State in 1919 was 571,662, an increase of 107,904 over 1918 
They yielded the State approximately $6,000,000 in fees. 


* * * 


The immigration through the Port of New York in 
1919 reached a total of 168,025, of whom 47,034 came from 
een ports. The immigration in 1918 was only 
1,751. 


* * * 


The Legislature of New York has passed a bill, which 
has been approved by the city, changing the title of the 
Department of Public Charities to the Department of 
Public Welfare. 


* * * 


Second Annual Hotel Men’s Show will be held at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, the week’ of May 10. Displays of 
the most up-to-date furnishings, equipment and _ labor- 
saving devices will be shown. 

*x* ee x 


The 141 savings banks of New York State had resources 
of $2,456,993,719 on January 1, which was a gain of $225,- 
531,791 during the year, and deposits of $2,267,395,799, an 
increase of $225,384,695. 


*« * * 


The Department of Agriculture in Washington reports 
that the number of people engaged in farming in New 
York State decreased 3 per cent last year and that the 
number of farm laborers decreased more than 17 per cent. 

x *k * 


Senate March 29 adopted committee amendment to 
post office appropriation bill providing for a _ transcon- 
tinental air mail route between New York and San Fran- 
cisco by way of Chicago and Omaha and passed bill 
carrying total of $462,000,000. 


x * * 


Park Commissioner Francis D. Gallatin, of Manhattan, 
has announced that he will open two Municipal Flower 
Markets, one near the Maine Monument at Columbus 
Circle, and the other in Union Square, where florists may 
sell directly to the consumer. 

* *« * 


Suggestions for utilizing the wooden-hulled ships, now 
lying idle in the Delaware River, and others expected later 
to relieve the housing congestion, are being discussed 
among Philadelphia real estate men, according to a recent 
news note of the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ Association. 

* * * 


Statistics recently compiled show building construction 
contracts let for first three months of 1920 in territory east 
of Missouri and north of Ohio rivers were $780,408,000, 
compared with $275,555,000 for first quarter of 1919. 
Normally first three months of year account of 20 per cent 
of year’s total of work started. 

* * * 


U. S. National Museum at Washington issues statement 
calling attention to the fact that it contains many collec- 
tions and exhibitions rich in interest and value for the 
designer working in textiles, costumes, arts and crafts, 
and in other phases of decorative art. States that eco- 
nomic value of museums in this respect is coming to be 
realized more and more by designs as demand increases 
for unique and unusual designs. In National Museum 
forms of decorative art shown cover geographically every 
part of globe, and in point of time from crude prehistoric 
beginnings of art down to present. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Corre- 
spondents in Prominent Regional Centers 





At the annual meeting of the United States Stee! Cor- 
poration, April 19, Judge Gary, chairman of the board, dis- 
cussed business and labor conditions. “It seems to us,” he 
says, “the problem of high cost of living is of convincing 
importance. Therefore, it should be the effort of all to 
establish and maintain a reasonable basis of prices; cer- 
tainly to prevent further increases, otherwise the Gov- 
ernment, from the standpoint of protection of a part of 
the public, must interfere. Moreover, it is believed that 
in view of all the conditions prevailing the selling prices 
of most of the diversified products of the corporation, for 
the present at least, are high enough, though it 1s perti- 
nent to say that when the actual value of the properties 
and volume of business of the corporation are considered 
the net return is at least moderate.” 

Referring to the large surplus of the corporation, he 
recalled the panic of 1907, when as a means of preventing 
further demoralization in financial circles the seventy-five 
or eighty million dollars which the corporation then had 
in cash, did valuable service. “We are not called upon 
to maintain cash for those purposes,” he continued, “but 
in accordance with the principles of good management 
we should keep ourselves in a condition that will enable us 
to do all the business offered that we can handle, promptly 
and properly, without borrowing a dollar. 

“We know pretty well what has happened in the past, 
we know what is happening now: but we cannot make 
an accurate prognosis for the future. Consequently we 
must be prepared so far as we can.’ There is now more 
or less social disturbance in this country. There has been 
a bold, deliberate, underhanded movement instituted by 
people who are not loyal to the principles of our Gov- 
ernment. But they will mot succeed, because 97 per cent 
of the people of this country are loyal. We are going 
to get through this because of conservatism, because of 
prudent management and the desire to economize. There 
is no excuse for lack of economy at the present time. 
There is no excuse for spending six and three-quarter 
billions of dollars a year for the management of the af- 
fairs of this Government. 

“The people of the United States never had so good an 
opportunity for progress and prosperity as they have 
at the present time. In that respect conditions have been 
improving for the last year or more. We may take and 
maintain the leading position, industrially, financially, com- 
mercial, of all the nations of the world; we have the 
resources, which are natural and permanent, to occupy 
and maintain the position.” 

In speaking of labor conditions, Judge Gary opposed the 
“one big union” idea. He stated their position: “We 
acknowledge the natural right of labor to organize, but 
we insist that a labor organization should be subjected to 
governmental control and regulation like other organiza- 
tions. Discrimination by law in favor of or against any 
particular class is detrimental to the interests of the com- 
munity.” He also does not accept the “shop committee 
plan” as being “no better or more satisfactory to the 
employes than our own”—but he adds that “a studious, 
thoughtful, fair-minded, intelligent general public 1s at 
present considering these vital questions.” 


A compi.ation of the resources of the national banks 
has shown a shrinkage of almost a billion dollars in the 
two months of January and February of this year. The 
total resources on February 28th were $21,862,540,000, 
which were, as compared with March Ist, 1919, an increase 
of $1,665,000,000. The chief cause of the reduction since 
January Ist has been the withdrawal of governmental 
deposits, which declined from $448,000,000 to $67,000,000. 
The distribution over the country of this reduction in 
deposits is $688,000,000 from New York, $12,000,000 from 
Chicago, $20,000,000 from St. Louis; Philadelphia, $72,- 
000,000; San Francisco, $44,000,000; Boston, $33,000,000; 
Dallas, $30,000,000; Baltimore, $27,000,000, and Pittsburgh, 
$22,000,000. 

Of the reserve cities, 24 showed increases in deposits 
and 31 showed decreases not exceeding $10,000,000 each 
way. The country national banks have shown a net 
increase in deposits during this period of shrinkage 
amounting to over $89,000,000. 

The ratio of loans to deposits on February 28th, 1920, 
was 70./0 per cént, as compared with 65.97 per cent on 
December 3lst, and 63.35 per cent on March 4, 1919. 

In all business circles nowadays there is an under- 
current of talk of “panic” or “depression” or “shake-out” 
or “readjustment.” The terms seem to be synonymous. 
ISvery now and then the stock exchanges think the mo- 
ment has arrived, but the situation results in their finding 
out that some group has made a haul. 

The Federal Reserve system is generally held to be an 
almost certain preventive of a money panic. Further, 
it is apparent to anyone that there is a large amount of 
work to be done. If there is a discovery of over- 
production it will be at some remote time. We have not 
too much money tied up in empty dwelling houses, nor in 
railroad development. 

Prices and wage schedules are high, compared with the 
past averages they are very high; but there is a question 
whether they will be reduced. Some leading economists 
say they will not. There is no reason for believing the 
buying power of a dollar in 1914 to be a criterion any 
more than its buying power in 1714. 

At present the demand for goods and for labor is far in 
excess of the supply; it is natural to expect that when 
the balance is reduced there may naturally be some reduc- 
tion in prices. Some wiseacres are sitting around patiently 
waiting for that time. Some others are increasing their 
makings while the making is good. Although it is only 
a minority, it is unfortunate that these men have so Itttle 
confidence in the future and cannot see through their 
apprehension. Their practical advantage is to stabilize 
the present market by the production and delivery of 
actual goods. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 
Chicago.—The arrest of the strike leaders by the Federal 
Government practically ended the railroad strike in the 
Chicago district. and a substantial increase in the move- 
ment of freight shows a situation rapidly becoming more 
nearly normal. 
The steel industry was the hardest hit by the virtual 
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suspension of traffic, more than half of the steel mills in 
the district being shut down as a result of the strike. 

While the steel situation continues depressing, the out- 
look of the construction industry is more promising, owing 
to the. increased. movement in building. material. Recent 
reports by the railroads indicate a big tonnage of lumber 
and building material moved during the strike period. 
Lumber shipments show an increase of 26 per cent over 
those of the corresponding time a year ago. 

The increased transportation of building material should 
tend to lighten the load carried by the construction indus- 
try, which continues to be hampered by labor and credit 
difficulties. The high interest rate of 7 per cent 1s gen- 
erally in force. Banks are reported to be refusing loans 
on construction work—a tightening up of credit due to an 
already over-loaned condition, labor shortage and uncer- 
tainties. This attitude on the part of the banks appears 
to be coincident with the stand taken by many contractors, 
who are refusing bids on work that cannot be completed 
within a few weeks because of the uncertainty of labor 
after that time. 3 

Building permits, however, continue to exceed all pre- 
vious records, both in number and the cost of projected 
structures, but local economists assert that many permits 
have been taken out which will not be used for the pres- 
ent because of cost and uncertainty of completion. 

Bond issues totalling $34,500,000 intended for better 
street lighting, building of bridges, improvement of parks, 
playgrounds and bathing beaches and a municipal conven- 
tion hall were defeated by Chicago voters recently. It is 
believed that the thought of increased taxation, unprece- 
dented construction costs and the diverting of labor and 


material from more pressing needs have influenced the. 


voters in defeating the bonds. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

It is a question how much longer the prices of material 
will be able to hold up actual construction in San Fran- 
cisco. The scarcity of desirable office space is daily be- 
coming acute and a large number of buildings of this 
type is planned. Montgomery street is being especially 
favored in this respect. Insurance companies are adver- 
tising the immediate erection of two large buildings, one 
on the corner of Pine and the other on Busk street. 
Across the street from the latter the Crocker [state has 
announced a fifteen-story building. Less than two blocks 
away the First National Bank is beginning the erection 
of a large addition to its building on the corner, and 
_across the street the Wells-Fargo Nevada National Bank 
has bought the property adjoining its building, with the 
announced intention of building an addition. These build- 
ings are assured and a number of others are projected 


upon which architects are making plans and estimates. 


The next five years will witness the complete remodeling 
of the sky line for the first four or five blocks along 
Montgomery. 


So far as prices of materials are concerned, but few 
changes have occurred during the week. Reinforcing bars 
are in somewhat serious condition. The local mills depend 
entirely upon scrap as their raw material for steel bars, 
and steel scrap is made almost exclusively in the ship- 
yards. This is becoming scarce and is held at higher 
prices, which in turn boosts the price of bars. It is noted 
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that none of the changes in prices of material show a down- 
wa.d tendency. 

While quotations are given on spruce, hemlock and 
yellow pine lath, it must be noted that these figures are 
purely nominal, as not enough of these varieties come to 
San Francisco to establish a market. Practically all the 
lath used here is of fir or white pine. 

In the structural steel quotations for beams and chan- 
nels the prices are “out of stock” figures in the case of 
these materials, the frst figure being for beams and the 
second for channels. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 

Seattle—The railroad strike which compelled Eastern 
buyers who have fr lumber to resell, because of inability 
to get cars switched or unloaded was a a weakening tactor 
in the tone of the fir lumber market this week, althovgh 
quotations remained unchanged. Nails, steel pipe and 
plumbing fittings have advanced and Eastern mills report 
inability to cope with the situation. United States Steel. 
mills are attempting to hold prices in line, but have little 
stock to offer, and purchases by North Coast jobbers from | 
outside mills are at higher prices. Staple earthenware 
plumbing essentials are in fair supply, but brass goods are 
up 10 per cent and pedestal and wall-hanging bowls are 
almost unobtainable. | 

Cement advanced 25 cents per barrel to $4.30, with a- 
rebate of 80 cents for bags. The lath market is weak 
and No. 1 standard lath are being delivered on the job at 
$10. Brick and plaster are steady. Plaster board is un- 
changed. There is no channel iron in the market and 
architects will be urged by jobbers and building contractors 
to find a substitute in North Coast building operations. 
Sidewalk lights are in brisk demand. More of these have 
been used in Seattle than ever before. Fire brick from 
British Columbia and face brick from other points of - 
Western Canada is plentiful. Face brick is $65 delivered 
on the job. 

Jobbers report an easing off in the demand for budding 
materials. Under the conditions of delivery and price there 
is considerable discussion among contractors as to the 
cost plus basis of taking contracts, although this has not 
yet assumed definite form. 

Jobbers began quoting nails 50 cents higher this week, 
in conformity with an advance to them by the mills, but 
even this gives no assurance of the approximate time when 
delivery conditions will improve. The Steel Corporation 
has not changed its quotations, but cannot satisfy jobbers 
as to the quantity they can supply, and when relief is 
sought with outside mills jobbers go into a higher market. 
There is no stable market in either nails or tubing. Steel 
bars are at a $4.25 base to jobbers, but neither the Pacific 
Coast nor Colorado mills can meet the demand. The local 
market is 25 cents higher. <A horizontal advance of $5 
to $10 on all building steel is being inaugurated here by 
the jobbing interests. Pipe is up two points under similar 
conditions to those of nails. The National Tube Corpora- 
tion has refused to advance its prices, but is unable to 
deliver stock. 

Fir lumber mills have assumed an independent attitude 
toward wholesale buyers and will not accept at bids 
offered. Reports from the Fast indicate that the Spring 
lumber demand is over and that there will be no buying 
from that direction until Fall. 
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Valuable Information on Building Materials 
Made Available Through Work 
of Trade Associations’ 


By WuHarton Cray, M. W. S. E. 


Commissioner, Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 


TRADE ASSOCIATION is a voluntary 
Organization of competitors such as manu- 
facturers, jobbers or dealers, in the same 

general line of business. These competing inter- 
ests join for material benefit. They are sometimes 
associations of men in the same line in different 
cities, as central stations, street railway operators, 
and others who manifestly are not in dirgct com- 
petition, but always commercial interests that have 
the same general problems of manufacture, de- 
velopment or sale to face. This type of association, 
however, does not include the usual Chamber of 
Commerce of a city, which would be made up of 
firms in varying lines of business, nor does it in- 
clude professional or public societies, for instance, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association or others whose 
membership is individual in nature. 

Four hundred and fifty such associations were 
listed by the U. S. Bureau of Commerce in 1917, 
and hundreds more have developed within the past 
few years. Many industries in which no organiza- 
tion was in existence found themselves so widely 
divergent in types, styles and products that it was 
impossible for the United States Government to 
deal with them when war came upon us. In 
fact, the Government fostered the organization of 
competitors into trade associations; which, having 
now discharged their war duties, are continuing 
because they fill an economic need not only within 
the ranks of the industries themselves. but also in 


* Abstract of paper read before the Western Society of Engineers. 


service to the general public. They will, hence- 
forth, always be prepared to serve the country in 
times of peace or in times of war, insuring a 
speedier mobilization of industry than would be 
possible without them. They are able to co-op- 
eratively develop foreign markets or economically 
promote domestic consumption. 

* * * x 


The United States Bureau of Standards has pre- 
pared a report on standardization work in 102 
trade associations co-operating with the Bureau, 
which has been made available, and a list of over 
600 trade associations has been canvassed in the 
preparation of this paper. Information has been 
received from several score more than it will be 
possible, in the time allotted, to fully acknowledge. 
It is, therefore, with regret that the accomplish- 
ments of only a small number of associations 
which have done admirable work in engineering, 
can be described this evening.+ 


So great has the importance of association work 
in general become that the first building to be built 
after the war in New York City was the twenty- 
story National Association Building, especially de- 
signed to accommodate the many association head- 
quarters centered in New York City. 


The public at large. and even the engineers who 
deal more particularly in materials, may not realize 
the broadmindness of the manufacturers of the 


[t Editor’s Note: While Mr. Clay in his address described the 
work of 73 Trade Associations, only the activities of those connected 
with the building industry are here set forth.] 
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United States. Many do not know that the mem- 
bers of these associations will send their own fac- 
tory experts to the brother manufacturer’s plant 
to assist in the better production of a competing 
material. They do not realize that through these 
associations, the improvements made by one man- 
ufacturer are immediately available for all other 
manufacturers. 

At first it would seem absurd to expect a manu- 
facturer who has learned to prevent efflorescence, 
let us say, in a certain product, to give this secret 
to his competitors, and it did take broadmindedness 
to see the personal advantage in so doing, although 
it would be immediately granted, that the advan- 
tage to the general public is great. 

One reason why such acts are frequent, 1s be- 
cause the manufacturer who becomes imbued with 
the association spirit, discovers that the best thing 
he can do for the sale of his own product, is to 
have the general public realize that the material is 
one not subject to drawbacks when manufactured 
by anyone, and is a safe and proper material to 
specify. He realizes that he cannot get one hun- 
dred per cent of the business, and it is better for 
both the public and himself to take his chances in 
getting a smaller percentage of a larger industry 
which is not held back because of poor manu- 
facturers. 

Double dependence can be placed upon the prod- 
ucts of Association members—-the seller has his 
own reputation at stake, and all his competitors 
will see to it that their product is in no wise dis- 
credited by inferior workmanship or materials sold 
by others. 

This world is a small place to live in and the 
advantage and friendly spirit generated by co-op- 
eration react to the benefit of all concerned. 

x * * x 


The Paint Manufacturers’ Association at Phila- 
delphia has developed an educational bureau which 
has been brought by successive steps from the bu- 
reau of promotional development and from the ad- 
vertising committee. 

From time to time the paint industry has been 
menaced by a shortage in the flax crop. Whenever 
this condition recurs, legitimate and intelligent as 
well as illegitimate attempts actuated by ignorant 
cupidity have been made to utilize or substitute 
other vehicles. The facts are at once a promise and 
a menace to the trade in the hands of the unscru- 
pulous “Oil Doper.”” They become a menace when- 
even the price of linseed oil rises. In the hands 
of the conscientious paint technologist they prom- 
ise both a reserve for emergencies and in the raw 
materials for new paint specialties. 

The idea that the paint and varnish industries 


n:ight do something to prevent the threatened 
abandonment or destruction of the American flax 
crop originated with the Educational Bureau, in 
1907, when the menace of the then-existing situa- 
tion was brought sharply to the attention of the 
trade by a failure of the crop. 

No more effective work has ever been accom- 


plished (not even by the German government), in 


behalf of any industry than this work for the 
paint industry of the United States. The com- 
mittee has wisely contented itself with selecting 
the men who understand the subject and supplying 
them with the necessary funds for educational work 
among the flax growers. The result is an achieve- 
ment that cannot be minimized, and is a credit to 
agricultural engineering. 

The Association of American Steel Manufac- 
turers, Pittsburgh, was pioxeer in the adoption of 
standard specifications for structural and_ boiler 
steels and for concrete reinforcement bars rolled 
from billets, and these specifications were the basis 
of the specifications later adopted by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 

In September, 1916, an arrangement was entered 
into for co-operation between the Portland Cement 
Association and the Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
under the direction of Professor Duff A. Abrams 
in developing new information on concrete. The 
research work was carried on at the Institute but 
the financial support came from the Association, 
the whole being in charge of an advisory com- 
mittee. Under this tinion 70 very important series 
of tests on concrete and aggregate have been con- 
ducted. In addition to these there are a great 
many physical tests in concrete materials which 
were carried out in connection with these series, 
and are incidental to their correct development. 

The results of the tests on the work in these 
series have been combined and described in several 
printed papers and reports. 

The National Association of Sand and Gravel 
Producers, Indianapolis, Ind., has started the work 
of the Engineering Department by conducting a 
series of tests, which they expect to use as a basis 
for drawing proper specifications for the use of 
sand and gravel. MHeretofore, specifications for 
sand and gravel concrete have been adopted largely 
from specifications covering the use of crushed 
stone, which is an essentially different product. 

The department will also undertake to develop 
new uses for sand and gravel, especially in the way 
of utilizing certain grades of material, particularly 
the smaller sizes. which, in many sections of the 
country, are now waste products. 

By standardizing the diameters of shafts and 
heads of column forms for round concrete columns 
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the Metal Form Association, Cleveland, Ohio, have 


enabled member companies to carry on businees . 


with one-half of the stock of forms formerly used 
which, of course, has enabled them to reduce the 
price to the con.ractor and insured a quicker de- 
livery. 

The shafts of the column forms are now made 
in diameters starting from twelve inches in even 
two-inch mul.ples up to fifty-four inches in di- 
ameter, and the heads are made from forty-two 
inches in even six-inch multiples up to seventy-two 
inches. Before this standardization took place, 
architects designed in odd inches and with heads of 
varying diameters. 

Early during 1919 the Gypsum Industries Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, organized a division of engineer- 
ing. This division has prepared specifications in 
conformity with present accepted standards of en- 
gineering and architectural practice which cover 
the following: 

Gypsum, raw and calcined, for structural and 
commercial purposes. 

Gypsum plasters of all kinds. 

Gypsum partition tile for the constructon of non- 
bearing, fireproof partitions, enclosures, furring, 
and the fireproofing of steel columns. 

Gypsum plaster board for incombustible lathing 
purposes, soffit ceilings, vent ducts, etc. 

Gypsum wall board as an interior surface for the 
walls and ceilings of ordinary joisted constructions. 

Reinforced structural gypsum for the construc- 
tion of fireproof roof decks, fireproofing unit shapes, 
and similar purposes. 

The Association has recently created a fellow- 
ship in the United States Bureau of Standards. It 
is intended that the Association’s representative 
will continue scientific investigations upon gypsum 
products which were started by the Bureau of Stan- 
dards some time ago. These investigations will in- 
clude extended possibilities in the use of gypsum 
for structural and decorative purposes. 

A standing committee of the American Society 
for Testing Materials known as “Committee C-11 
on Gypsum” is divided into five sub-committees 
whose duties involve research work and the adop- 
tion of specifications on the following: 

Gypsum for various uses, gypsum plasters, 
structural gypsum, testing methods (for gypsum), 
nomenclature. 

The Lime Association, Washington, D. C.. in 
1910 adopted standard specifications for lime drawn 
up by its Committee on Standard Specifications 
for Lime and assisted in securing the adoption of 
the standard lime barrel law. It was instrumental 
in securing the formation of Committee C-7 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

The Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers, Chi- 


esi 


cago, have made a thorough engineering study of 
their material and its relation to other building ma- 
terials, particularly plaster and cement. Fire tests 
have been conducted in various parts of the coun- 
try and at the Underwriters’ Laboratories. In this 
held very definite study is being made to develop 
better methods of protecting lumber and in this 
way to aid conservation of the resources of the 
country. 

The so-called fireproof building has received 
much consideration in the past but the small house 
has been neglected. Metal lath 1s being especially 
studied with a view toward the best service it can 
render in concrete as well as wooden houses. The 
same engineering idea that dictates the greater 
protection of the most vulnerable parts of a battle- 
ship is being applied to the dwelling house construc- 
tion with a view toward obtaining the maximum 
amount of fire protection with the minimum of 
expenditure. 

The effect of painting metal lath has been studied 
through weather tests in several parts of the coun- 
try and the processes of all the competing com- 
panies has been made available. This project will 
now be given a protective coating far superior to 
that which has been known in the past. 

The subject of sound insulation in commercial 
partitions has been developed through experiments 
at the University of Illinois, bringing out some 
radical departures from previous accepted ideas on 
this subject. An exhaustive test on thermal conduct- 
ivity of exterior walls has been made by professors 
at Armour Institute of Technology with a view to 
improving the heat insulation of small houses. 

All of this data is made available to the public 
and the building profession by bulletins. 

In the common brick industry, there has recently 
been a conservation development of considerable 
importance. Occasionally a million bricks will be 
discolored from the ordinary run, due to longer 
burning or accident. It has been discovered that 
these bricks, which the contractors used to throw 
away, are harder and can be laid up in a very at- 
tractive manner and will break the monotony of a 
common brick wall. Already architectural cam- 
paigns are being conducted to familiarize localities 
with the stability and beauty of this formerly 
wasted product and a housing development of 175 
homes is under way in Chicago, using this material. 
The Common Brick Association is studying the 
standardization which will affect 250 manufactur- 
ers producing 3,000,000,000 common brick per year. 

The Hollow Building Tile Association, Chicago, 
has been instrumental in the creation of standards 
so that the manufacturers themselves know of the 
standards to work to in producing the right kind 
of tile. 
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The engineering department has prepared and is 
ready to submit to the various building commis- 
sions a Standard Building Code, which protects 
the users of tile in any community from poor tile 
construction. It has prepared and has issued to 
the building public a handbook on hollow tile con- 
struction especially for architects and engineers. 
It also has prepared and issued a wuilders’ manual, 
being especially prepared for the simall contractors. 
The engineering department is prepared to become 
consulting engineers as to the proper use of build- 
ing tile to the architectural and contracting pro- 
fessions. 

The Steel Sash Manufacturcrs’ Association, New 
York, has effected a standardization of 23 types for 
stock sizes, which have been adopted by all the 
member companies and are now carried in stock 
throughout the United States, insuring prompt de- 
livery and enabling the architect to design standard 
openings and still obtain competition from several 
compames. A year ago there was no standardi- 
zation and at the present time 60 per cent to 70 
per cent of steel sash is standardized, effecting an 
economy to the general public and widening the 
market for the manufacturers. 

According to the Il’est Coast Luimbermen’s Asso- 
ciation: 

‘The lumber industry has not given so much at- 
tention to the technical matters as the other chief 
structural materials manufacturers—cement and 
steel ; largely because of the fact that these two ma- 
terials are in themselves manufactured products in 
the making of which the producers have depended 
largely on chemists and engineers. Wood being 
already a finished product in its raw state did not 
require this technical help in the same way, and 
lunrbering, being a widely distributed and pioneer 
industry, was developed largely from a practical 
standpoint.” 

Twenty-five years ago the practice in the 
lumber industry was to cut logs into whatever 
grades and sizes they would produce, keeping in 
mind at all times the idea of getting the largest 
possible volume of product. The lumber thus pro- 
duced was usually sold “mill run’ to wholesalers 
or jobbers who undertook to sort it for quality and 
sizes and to find a market for it. The development 
of lumber manufacturing associations has com- 
pletely changed this practice. 

Lumber is now graded at the back end of the 
saw mill plant and is put in the pile or shed in 
accordance with such grading according to quality 
and dimension. The manufacturer no longer op- 
erates his plant solely with the view to producing 
the largest possible quantity of material, but, on the 
contrary, he now knows the grades and sizes which 
are in demand, and he is able. therefore, to operate 


his mill in such way as to produce a larger propor- 


on of those particular kinds of lumber which are 


needed by the consumer. 

The quality of the product in the aggregate has 
been materially raised by the establishing qf stand- 
ard grades. This may be made clear by au il.us- 
tration. Take a 16-foot yellow pine board which 
conta.ns a large defect 18 inches from one end. 
Under conditions prior to the esiablishment of 
s:andard grades, this board would have gone on 
the market as a 16-foot piece, but to-day the manu- 
facturer knows that by cutting it to 14 feet. thereby 
eliminating the defect, he can raise it to a higher 
grade which will bring a higher price, and which 
will meet the requirements of some consumer who 
has no use for the lower grade. In consequence, 
he manipulates the product in the mill to produce 
those particular grades which consumers are de- 
manding and to eliminate, as far as possible, those 
grades for which there is not an active market. 
The result is a larger production of the kinds of 
lumber most needed and larger production of the 
better grades of lumber, and a proportionate low- 
ering of prices on the entire output of the plant, 
because of its increased merchantability. 

The Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
Research Department has conducted investigations 
or has initiated investigations which were designed 
to develop facts relative to the strength of timber 
for structural purposes. Also various investiga- 
tions relative to the better means of utilizing wood 
for purposes where it is now used in the manner 
not most economically and also in the better prep- 
aration of timber material for the use it is par- 
ticularly applicable. Investigations have also been 
conducted with a view of further utilization of the 
waste products incident to the manufacture of lum- 
ber and to extending knowledge of the utility of 
by-products as the result of utilization of wood 
waste. Particular attention has been given to the 
various properties of treated lumber and values of 
various methods of treatment and the proper place 
for utilizing wood of various types of preservation. 

The American KVood Preserving Association has 
a membership of over 300 and since its organiza- 
tion in 1905 has assisted in developing wood pre- 
serving industry in this country. From 30 wood 
preserving plants in operation in 1905 the Associa- 
tion’s propaganda has resulted in a growth in the 
number of plants to 125 in 1920. The wood treated 
by these plants now amounts to approximately 135,- 
000,000 cubic feet of which nearly 75 per cent 
represents cross ties. The annual consumption of 
wood cross ties is about 115,000,000 in number and 
of this quantity about one-third, or 35,000,000 are 
chemically treated to more than double their life 
in track. In 1905 when the Association was organ- 
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ized, the cross ties treated amounted to 14,800,000; 
in I9IQ approximately 35,000,000, indicating an in- 
crease of 140 per cent in the period of 15 years. 

To encourage the development of the wood pre- 
serving industry, the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association holds periodical meetings for its mem- 
bers and the public and publishes the experiences 
of those engaged in the wood preserving industry 
and those who use treated wood; also formulates 
specifications for wood preservatives and standard- 
izes the methods of treating material. Investiga- 
tions are made by special committees appointed by 
the Association to record the developments in the 
various branches of the wood preserving industry. 
These committee reports are published in the Asso- 
ciation’s annual proceedings for general distribu- 
tron. 


The primary aim of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association is to promote knowledge of 
wood preservation with the view of conserving our 
forest resources. 

The National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, New York, has prepared, in 
co-operation with American Institute of Architects, 
certain standard symbols for use on drawings and 
helped prepare the standard conduit sizes for cer- 
tain sizes of wire which were embodied in the Elec- 
trical Safety Code. There are Committees on 
Standardization, National Electrical Code, House 
Wiring Central Stations, Architects, and Engineers. 
There is also a Committee on the Standardization of 
Attachment Plugs and Receptacles. 


The Elevator Industry was one characterized 
by complete lack of harmony before the war. Per- 
sonal rivalry and sharp practices in business existed. 
At a meeting called by the Chamber of Commerce, 
the entire industry was represented by some 50 
men, in a large part owners of the various busi- 
nesses. The result of this meeting, fostered by the 
Chamber of Commerce and in connection with the 
War Industries Board, was that decided improve- 
ments were made in the construction of elevators, 
and at the present time they are engaged in a pro- 
gram of standardization, which is supported by the 
Elevator Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, The American Institute of Architects and 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and a definite accomplishment is the preparation 
of the elevator code covering all classes of elevator 
work, which will be sanctioned by the architects and 
engineers and Bureau of Standards. It has taken 
some three years to prepare this, and they expect to 
issue it this Spring as a publication of the Elevator 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
for guidance of architects, municipalities, state 
boards, etc. It naturally represents the ideas of the 
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entire industry in such a way that any of the 
manufacturers can operate, and the desirable fea- 
ture 1s that it advocates betterment of conditions. 
On account of the importance of elevators, they feel 
that it will be of great value to the public. 

The American Association of Refrigeration, 
Chicago, has the following commissions which are 
engaged in standardization or research work: (1) 
Commission on Gases and Units, which deals with 
the physics and chemistry of refrigeration, (2) 
Commission on Testing Refrigerating Machinery 
and Insulating Materials, which concerns itself 
with matters of the design, construction, operation 
and methods of testing refrigerating machinery 
and materials, (3) Commission on Industrial Re- 
frigeration, which takes up the use of refrigerating 
apparatus in the industrial arts, (4) Commission 
on Railway and Steamship Refrigeration, which 
considers all matters pertaining to car icing, pre- 
cooling. car construction, insulation and uniform 
regulation. 

The Association has co-operated with the Bureau 
of Standards for a number of years in investiga- 
tions of the physical properties of refrigerants. 

And at the other extremity we have The Na- 
tional Warm dir Heating and Ventilating Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio, which has a Committee 
on Engineering and an Advisory Committee on 
Warm Air Furnace Research, which supervises the 
research looking to increasing the efficiency of 
warm air furnaces which is being conducted at the 
University of Illinois. | 

Some standardization of products was accom- 
plished during the war through the Association’s 
War Service Committee, and Formula and Rules 
for Installation of Warm Air Heating have been 
published by the Association. 


The Magnesia Association of America, Phila- 
delphia, was formed about 3 years ago to carefully 
investigate the subject of heat insulations and to 
give publicity to the value of 85 per cent magnesia 
for such work. | 

A Technical Committee, consisting of two engi- 
neers in the employ of two Member Companies, was 
created, and a Fellowship in the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, University of Pittsburgh, was 
secured. The Technical Committee and the Mellon 
Institute work in very close harmony and the re- 
sults of their efforts are being given publicity by 
the Association in the form of advertising in trade 
and technical magazines, booklets, specifications, 
etc. 


These investigations from an engineering stand- 
point have been especially interesting in that when 
the work was commenced it was quickly realized 
that all previous experimentation had been based 
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on one certain type of condition, whereas, in prac- 
tice, there are so many different conditions under 
which high pressure steam is employed that it has 
been necessary to do a very great deal of pioneer 
work in basic experimentation with bare pipes and 
boiler surfaces before the actual work of testing 
insulating efficiencies could be begun. 

The function of the Mellon Institute and the 
Technical Committee, in addition to the above, is 
to standardize methods and processes of produc- 
tion of magnesia, and a great deal of work has 
been done, and is under way, along this line. 

The Asbestos Textile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion also maintains a Fellowship in the Mellon In- 
stitute, designed to test and endeavor to standardize 
weights, qualities and uses of products made in 
that branch of the asbestos industry. 

x * ok  * 


Engineering education is based upon properties 
of materials, analysis of cause and effect, and in- 
vestigation. These are three principles on which 
the Trade Association justifies its position without 
the question of a doubt. Engineering implies im- 
partiality in the measure of products through the 
cold glasses of scientific observation. It teaches 
the basic principles upon which to depend. It has 
studied the unfolding of science and invention, and 
realizes that articles of commerce are subject to 
constant developments—that new ideas, however 
small they may seem at first, must be given full con- 
sideration, as a small idea with the basis of fact 
has, and again may, revolutionize a big industry. 
Engineering knows what is best today may not be 
best tomorrow ; not from the standpoint of style or 
popularity, for these are matters for sales managers 
to predict, but from the standpoint of the useful- 
ness or economy of the product itself; and it is 
constantly seeking material improvement. 

As so ably expressed by Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 
when he accepted the Honor Award of the Western 
Society of Engineers recently, for engineering the 
distribution of the world’s food supply: 


“T could not accept it for myself because in those - 


organizations where I have had the honor to preside 
there has been a large preponderance of engineers, 
volunteers from our own American profession. 
First in the Belgian Relief, then the Food Admin- 
istration, then again in the Supreme Economic 
Council I have had associated with me first and 
last over 1,000 American engineers. It has been 
the ability of these men, their capacity and con- 
structive thought, that quality of engineers which 
leads them to quantitative thought and not qualita- 
tive thought , is the basis upon which organization 
in emergency can and must succeed.” 

The Engineering education frequently neglects 


human relations—a most important element in the 
Trade Associations. Publicity, Psychology, Econom- 
ics, Law and other similar studies are not generally 
covered in engineering courses. 

Such considerations as these are of great im- 
portance in this work for it is clearly up to the 
association manager, not only to develop new meth- 
ods and ideas, but also to “sell” them to the asso- 
ciation members and the public. In this work the 
engineer cannot stop at the rendering of his report, 
but must see that the results of his determinations 
are accepted commercially for the good of his in- 
dustry and the public. The commercial side is as 
important as the technical. 

The public is apt to think that the “bookworm” 
or “grind” 1s the typical engineering student be- 
cause the public knows that hard application is 
necessary to graduate. But there are as many hand 
clasps among engineers as among any other men. 
Students who take part in fraternal and undergrad- 
uate activities have an unusual opportunity for 
social contact with their fellows, and to develop a 
great appreciation of the fact that this world is. 
full of people as well as materials. 

The Greek and Latin courses were not used in 
order to fluently read Plato or Cicero but as a 
“means” of education. The Engineer has been 
justly proud of his training, but he has considered 
it as an “end” instead of a “means” of education. 
He has been slow to branch out of purely technical 
work and the public considered that as his limita- 
tion. 

But this is rapidly changing. The Engineering 
education is selected more and more by those who 
wish to cope with the great problems of the mod- 
ern material world. The engineering education 1s 
being recognized and many corporations have 
adopted a policy of employing only engineers on 
their sales forces. Bankers and business men are 
now educating their sons to follow their footsteps 
in commercial life through a course in an Engineer- 
ing College. 

Where can we turn for a scheme of education 
than can more profitably be used to the benefit of 
competing industry? 

We cannot expect perfection in anything, but 
must look for the best we can find, hoping to de- 
velop the courses and the human product where 
they can be of as great service to commercial life 
as they have proven themselves in the more purely 
professional fields. On the other hand, the de- 
velopment of the Trade Associations may develop 
the need of a new Profession of Industria] Engi- 
neering with its own course. This will attract 
students who will fill the double requirement of 
commercial and technical tendencies. 
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Double Concrete Walls Used in Construc- 
tion of Ohio Grain Elevator 


walled construction have received much atten- 
tion from those connected with the building 
industry for many years. The double wall possesses 
an indisputable advantage, so far as maintaining a 
more even temperature within the space enclosed 
by it is concerned, in preventing the passage of 
moisture through the wall and in practically elim- 
inating condensation on the interior. The main 
drawback to such a type of wall has been from the 
constructional standpoint. Double brick walls tied 
together by withes proved not altogether satis- 
factory, and moisture found its way through at 
these connecting withes.. Hollow building blocks 
do not provide a continuous air space due to the 
connecting ce!l walls and mortar joints, although 
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DOUBLE WALLS BUILT IN SUCCESSIVE TIERS 


the production of such blocks is a development in 
the right direction. 


lf there is no physical connection between the 
outer and inner wall sections or shells, the con- 
struction will naturally provide more efhcient insula- 
tion. Walls of concrete so constructed seem to have 
been developed which are structurally safe, and can 
be erected without serious construction difficulties. 

There are many types of buildings in which a 
type of insulated wall can be used to advantage. 
In the accompanying illustrations, construction 
views of the Powers Grain Elevator at Genoa, Ohio, 
are shown. This structure was designed by Robert 
I.. J. Wagar of the firm of Homberger and Wagar, 
Engineers. Sandusky. Ohio. 


The walls were constructed in accordance with 
what is known as the Van Guilder system, in which 


a double mold, without bottom or ends is employed. 
The footings are placed as for any other type of 
masonry construction, the double wall starting above 
the footings. In commencing the wall this mold is 
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WALLS NEARING COMPLETION. NOTE HORI- 
ZONTAL LINES SHOWING PROGRESSIVE 
TIERS 


placed on the footings, the two sides filled with a 
stiffly mixed concrete and well tamped. The mold 
is immediately released and pushed ahead, ready 
for re-filling to form the next section. This process 
is repeated until a complete circuit is made. Each 
such operation completes a tier of wall nine inches 
high. By the time one tier is completed, the con- 
crete at the starting point has set sufficiently to 
permit the starting of the next tier on top of it. The 
outer and inner shells of each tier are tied together 
by galvanized metal ties and the concrete reinforced 
laterally. The exterior surface is stuccoed. The 
lines of the progressive tiers are clearly defined on 





STUCCO WORK PRACTICALLY COMPLETED. 
LIGHT SCAFFOLD USED BEING TAKEN DOWN 
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VIEW LOOKING DOWN. DOUBLE WALL CON- 
STRUCTION CAN BE CLEARLY SEEN 


the work prior to the exterior surfacing. In apply- 
ing this it was necessary to erect a light scaffolding, 
which can be seen in one of the photagraphs. 

The concrete was mixed and conveyed to the 
required level by the hoist shown, and thence trans- 
ported by wheelbarrows to the location needed. 
Plank decking was used where necessary as the 
structure progressed in height. The walls were 
constructed by the Sandusky Double Wall Com- 
pany. 

In connection with the construction of such build- 
ings, where the contents bring lateral pressure on 
the walls, the intensity of this pressure increasing 
from top to’ bottom, it is important that the rein- 
forcement be carefully computed, and properly 
placed, to prevent failure after the structure 1s 
hited to capacity. 





POWERS GRAIN ELEVATOR, GENOA, OHIO 
L. G. Wagar, Designing Engineer 
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EXTERIOR STUCCO WORK IN PROGRESS 


Book Rev.ew 


RETAINING WALLS—THEIR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION: 
BY GEORGE PAASWELL, C. E, CLOTH 6x9—PP. 269, IL- 
LUSTRATED. McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


While the subject of retaining walls is not one of 
major engineering importance, yet the improper de- 
sign or construction of these wou:d invalidate many 
important engineering structures of which they 
form a link. The correct method of determining 
the forces to be resisted by a retaining wali has 
always been, and still is, a debatable one among 
modern engineers. As stated in Chapter I, no trace 
of any theoretical basis for the design of retaining 
walls can be found prior to 1687. Undoubtedly 
sound empirical rules were in use by the ancients, 
as their works testify. In the book, of which Mr. 
Paaswell is the author, a review and study of va- 
rious theories and rules bearing on the subject are 
made, and a recommended form of procedure given 
for determining the exterior forces. The author 
seeks to place emphasis on the importance of cor- 
rect'y designing the wall, and to this end the prob- 
lems of design of various types of walls as well as 
their construction are entered into fully. Con- 
siderable space 1s devoted to concrete walls. The 
importance of the construction plant and various 
methods of construction are described in the latter 
part of the book. 


HOW TO USE CEMENT FOR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION: 
BY H. COLIN CAMPBELL, C. E. CLOTH 5x74%4—PP. 380. 
ILT.USTRATED. STANTON AND VAN VLIET COMPANY. 


This book deals largely with methods of con- 
struction for various bui'dings and structures com- 
monly associated with farm life. While not strictly 
speaking a technical work, it contains much valuable 
data for the farm owner or builder not regularly 
engaged in concrete construction work. The mes- 
sage of the book is to urge the construction of a 
more permanent type of building for these uses, and 
points out the economy thus attained due to the 
«mination of endless repairs. 
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mericas oldest aufomobile 
manufacturer-uses Americas 


oldest asphalf roofin s 


ELWOOD HAYNES isone of Amer- 
ica’s greatest inventors. He is a graduate 
of Worcester Polytechnic Institute and 
Johns Hopkins University. 


His distinction as a mechanic was es- 
tablished when he built America’s first 
automobile. His distinction as a chemist 
is equally well established as the discov- 
erer of tungsten chrome steel, the inven- 
tor of stainless steel used for liberty motor 
valves, and the inventor of the new high 
speed tool steel ‘‘ Stellite”’. 


As a chemist he recognized the sound- 
ness of genuine asphalt and felt as a basis 
for economical roofing. 









ROOFINGS 


As a practical business man he chose 
Carey Roofings not only for their high 


quality and economy but because hecould 


secure the particular type of built-uproof- 
ing best adapted to each building. It is 
important to remember there are several 
types of Carey Roofings, each designed to 
meet certain conditions. 


Carey Roofing proved its worth from 
the start on the Haynes buildings and has 
been used exclusively onalltheirstructures 
erected in recent years. 


Better testimony to the quality of Cary 
Roofings is not conceivable. Write for 
specification book. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, &2s Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Headquarters for the building and insulating products of 


ASPHALT 





MAGNESIA 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE PLANT KOKOMO. IND. Eight course built up Feltex over concrete 
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A VARIANT OF THE TYPE S HOUSE 
MOTT B. SCHMIDT, ARCHITECT 


The Artistic Development of the 
Standardized House 


HERE has been a steady improvement in 

the quality of design displayed in the larger 

and more expensive houses, but the small 
dwelling seems not to have been given the attention 
by architects which it merits. The design of a 
low-cost house is quite as serious and as difficult a 
problem as the laying out of a big estate, for if 
the cottage is to have distinction it must be simple 
and without useless ornament. The limitations of 
space demand a fine and sure esthetic feeling. Only 
by an experienced and well-balanced mind can there 
be attained the discreet taste which brings such a 


simple problem to perfection. For quality of sim- 
plicitvy and style do not drop from heaven. 

The limitations of mopey enforce an extreme 
practicality. The occupant would like to have in 
his house every convenience that appears in a house 
costing twice the money. From every inch of space 
must be pinched ful use. The economy of mate- 
rial and labor must be always in mind. 

No doubt half the women in the country think 
they could draw such a house with a lead pencil. 
But sertous problems are involved which deserve 
the best attention the architects can give. Indus- 
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trial communities were so rapidly expanded during 
the war that the housing developments gave oppor- 
tunity for the best men to attack this problem. It 
is a pity that the findings of their experience are 
not more widely distributed. 


In one of those fits of economy that occasionally 
overtake our Government, even the admirable re- 
port of the Housing Board, which would be of in- 
calculable value, was issued in such a limited edi- 
tion as to be practically unobtainable. But the 
point of attack has been shown. The economy of 
group construction has been instilled into the popu- 
lar mind and in all large cities it has been, or is 
being. adopted as a part of some plan for relieving 
the present housing shortage. 


Most of these efforts are to satisfy the needs of 
those who are able or willing to pay from three to 
six thousand dollars for their home. But in a 
suburb of New York on Long Island a building 
development is under way which utilizes the ad- 
vantages of standardization but avoids the mo- 
notony and lack of artistry of the commonplace, 
stereotyped building project. Three architects, 





Messrs. Mott B. Schmidt, George Gilbert and 
Aymar Embury II, have been retained by the de- 
velopment corporation. They have each furnished 
plans which will be used in the erection of one 
hundred houses adapted to the needs of suburban- 
ites. The first installment of twenty-five houses is 
now under way; several of them are nearing com- 
pletion. These houses are being constructed to sell 
at from ten to fifteen thousand dollars. 


There are illustrated in this issue four types of 
floor plans for the houses and ten perspective ex- 
teriors. Upon the varied combinations of these 
plans the present construction is based. Varying 
orientation and the use of different outside finishes: 
stucco, stepped shingles, plain shingles, clapboard, 
paint, stain, and weathered finishes succeed in giv- 
ing to each house its individuality and a variety is 
secured for the colony which is heretofore rare 
in such developments. For the interiors, individu- 
ality is similarly achieved in the choice of floor 
plans, of interior finishes, mantels, balusters, tiles 
and other architectural features—all of uniform 


types but never uniformly applied. 
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VARIATION OF THE TYPE G, SIX-ROOM HOUSE 
GEORGE GILBERT, ARCHITECT 
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TWO VARIATIONS TO TYPE E HOUSE 
AYMARK EMBURY II, ARCHITECT 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, TYPE § 


The origin of the idea seems to be with that 
valuable experience which this country gained in 
the development of its housing to suit the urgent 
demands of munitions employees and by an adap- 
tation of that experience to the consideration that 
an American family wants its home to be as much 
unlike the other houses in the street as is con- 
sistent with economy. 


By uniformity in the building of small houses. 


a construction system may be developed which 
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greatly shortens the time needed by the workmen. 
A fireplace built in one house may be more quickly 
executed in a second, if the same men move on to 
a third with the experience gained—the quickest 
and easiest way of building this unit is soon dis- 
covered. In war-time building the element of time 
saved was most vital, but it became also apparent 
that this meant a saving of money. What might 
otherwise go to payment for the men’s time may 
be spent for superior materials and for those re- 
finements such as laundry chutes or cedar closets 
which they could not afford to include in a ten or 
fifteen thousand dollar house built singly. It is 
upon such an economy that these houses base their 
claim to interest. 


The man who builds a house of moderate cost 
for his home mistakenly fears that he cannot af- 
ford the services of an architect. His plans there- 
fore, are developed by the local carpenter or builder 
whose taste and knowledge of proportion is far 
subservient to the enthusiasm with which he applies 
decoration. The results have been evident in all 
middle-class suburbs. 


And when, by another alternative, the houses of 
such a community are all built by a realty company, 
they are ordinarily from stock plans with every— 
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A ONE-CAR GARAGE 
AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT 
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or with every other house alike in long but uniform 
rows. However well proportioned such a unit 
may be, it does not satisfy the developing public 
taste. Or, if the public has no taste, these serrated 
rows certainly do not aim to develop one. 


The way between this Scylla and Charybdis is 
shown in the housing now illustrated. By a more 
active working relation between the architects and 
the investment corporation and by a willingness on 
the part of those financing the property to admit 
the commercial value of beauty and to spend money 
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The next step with this theory of building group 
houses will be to educate the manufacturers so 
that with the retention of certain essential stand- 
ards the finish and fittings shall be varied in some 
obvious aspect which shall adapt them for carry- 
ing out the style or feeling of the house in which 
they are used. 

A man need not be so very old nor so widely 
traveled to recall the days when large numbers 
of laboring people at manufacturing plants and 
even suburban dwellers were housed in rows of. 
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A TWO-CAR GARAGE 
MOTT B. SCHMIDT, ARCHITECT 


for it, a community 1s growing which may make 
‘some just pretense to be an environment for mod- 
est and refined homes. The architects have been 
permitted to provide several types of houses in- 
stead of the one which might be stamped out ad 
nauseam. In providing these several designs the 
architects on their part have adapted the plans to 
group construction. They have provided in some 
cases interchangeable floor plans, in others that 
either of two sides of a house may face the street, 
as well as that doors, mantels, kitchen sinks, bath- 
room fittings, heaters, etc., may be bought in quan- 
tities. Me 


so-called ‘villas,’ the monotony of whose exterior 
killed every last spark of individuality. While our 
war experience helped greatly to effect reforms 
in the designing of the low-cost house, it would not 
be just to groups of architects all over the United 
States to claim that it was war’s emergencies solely 
that have brought about this very desirable improve- 
ment. 


For a decade or more the town-planning move- 
ment has been steadily coming to the front, and the 
intricate problems that this movement has developed 
have received the thoughtful care of many highly 
trained and exceedingly competent architects. 
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It was through the influence of such men that 
those who ruled large commercial operations were 
brought to a realizing sense of the value as a com- 
mercial asset of good architecture. The develop- 
ment of manufacturing building design created a 
pride of occupancy of those who worked in these 
buildings and the desire to have equally attractive 
homes was a natural result. 

This movement has now, fortunately, spread 1n 
every State, so that today there is a certain devel- 
opment of the low-cost house which indicates in 


Standardization 


ASTE of abundance is deplorable. But 
Wy waste of that which is not sufficient to 

supply demand is criminal. All crime is 
against public policy. 

The American Institute of Architects advises its 
members that their duty toward the public takes 
precedence even over their duty toward their 
chents. 

Article 18 of the Institute’s statements of “Prin- 
ciples for professional practice’ states in_ part, 
speaking of the architect: ‘He should not, even 
under his client’s instructions, engage in or en- 
courage any practices contrary to law or hostile to 
the public interest; for as he is not obliged to ac- 
cept a given piece of work, he cannot, by urging 
that he has. but followed his client's instructions, 
escape the condemnation attaching to his acts.” 

Having admitted that waste is against public 
policy and that the American Institute of Architects 
stands unequivocally for the best interest of the 
public, it may be concluded, without the formal ac- 
tion of a convention of the Institute, that the In- 
stitute is for standafdization, 1f standardization 1s 
in the interest of the public. 

There can be no question but that the Institute 
believes that standardization is desirable in certain 
particulars; always the Institute has lent its co- 
operation to worthy national movements, which 
have been working toward standardization. Note 
their early co-operation with the old National Build- 
ers’ Association in the preparation of a uniform 
contract between contractors and owners. 

For more than fifteen years committees of the 
Institute and its various chapters have been working 
for standardization of catalogs. The Institute has 
co-operated with the American Society for Testing 
Materials in its work to secure standard specifica- 
tions, notably of steel and cement, but also of many 
other materials. 





the most emphatic manner the using of a higher 
level of our standards of domestic life. Naturally 
those who promote suburban building operations 
ina speculative way desire to combine every ele- 
ment of business thrift in the furthering of their 
schemes. Standardization of plans, when the plans 
have been as thoughtfully developed as in the pres- 
ent instance, will present but few objections and 
these will be thoroughly overcome when the exter- 
iors show such wide and artistically diversined ele- 
ments as these architects have skillfully worked out. 


and the A. I. A. 


The Institute has co-operated with the National 
Fire Prevention Bureau, the Underwriters’ Asso- 
clation and various organizations looking toward the 
perfecting of right standards with reference to fire 
protection. 


For more than ten years the committees of the 
Institute have been working on standard forms of 
specifications, bonds, forms of proposals, etc. 

There has been no question as to the advisability 
of securing uniform practice in the foregoing mat- 
ters. The question now seems to arise as to whether 
it 1s not possible, without encroaching on aesthetics, 
to greatly extend the field of standardization. For 
surely it must be conceded as a premise to any dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to building, that the 
Institute stands unequivocally committed to the 
principle that the public interest demands that there 
must be individuality in design and arrangement. 

Building is not architecture unless it gives vent 
to individual expression. So long as the function 
of architecture 1s the housing of human beings, so 
long must architecture lend itself to the ideals, the 
ends, the aims and the purposes of different peor! 

The wisdom of the Creator in making men dif- 
ferent is not to be questioned. The outstanding 
fact 1s that they are different. 


Since it is the function of the architect to take 
cognizance of facts and harmonize them into a 
logical, economical arrangement, to do this in such 
a way as to secure comfort and safeguard the life 
and health of the occupants of a building, to inclose 
the plan with a covering which is an orderly, con- 
sistent expression of the purpose of that plan, it is 
likewise the architect’s duty so to shape this in- 
closure so as to make it personally pleasing and 
harmonious. Therefore all true architecture must 
of necessity take on individual characteristics pecul- 
lar to individual occupancy. 


The human form is more beautiful than any 
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other creation of God, because shining through that 
form 1s the human soul, but since the soul is indi- 
vidual in character, the expression of. every human 
being, although similar in form and structure, is yet 
different in line. Likewise, since architecture is the 
expression of human need, true architecture must 
be different as well as pleasing and harmonious. 

Public duty forces the American Institute of 
Architects to take firm stand against extremes in 
standardization, extremes which would tend to take 
the personal element out of design, extremes which 
would build our cities with monotonous rows of 
meaningless mediocrity, illustrated by the abomin- 
able aggregations of the ambitious speculator. Fit 
hatcheries of Bolshevik bunk—destroyers of ambi- 
tion, monotonous leveling. Surely such living con- 
ditions cannot be expected to incubate high ideals. 

Forewarned against extremes of standardization, 
it may be observed that not more than 25 per cent 
of building make-up can be classed as essential to 
the spiritual expression of occupancy. The remain- 
ing portion of all buildings is practically common 
in function to most structures. 

It is to this portion of building make-up that the 
American Institute of Architects can be depended 
upon to lend its complete co-operation in the mat- 
ter of standardization. 

Even in the realm of standardization, however, 
emphasis must be laid upon the importance of com- 
plying with the rules of good taste in design. It 
costs no more to make stock moldings in accordance 
with established rules of good design than it does 
to make them atrocious combinations of the com- 
pass-produced curves. All it requires is that the 
manufacturers of these standard materials shall 
call to their assistance expert designers. 

Witness the transformation that has come over 
the product of the commercial tailor in the last 
twenty-five years. Ask any successful clothing 
manufacturer if he would go back to the old sys- 
tem, or rather, lack of system, in design. Have 
they employed standardization methods? Certainly 
they have, but the designing departments of all of 
the leaders in this line are manned by masters in 
the realm of art. 

Correctly proportioned garments are no less warm 
because they commit no offense against good taste 
and certainly they contribute much toward the up- 
ward look and confident step of their wearers. 
Hark back to the farm. Remember the warm, 
substantial mother-made trousers of a schoolmate 
of boyhood days? Did they not serve every prac- 
tical function? Were they not interchangeable, for- 
ward acting and back acting? Were not the behind 
and the before exactly alike? Certainly they com- 
plied with all the rules of standardization, except 
good taste, but to that poor lad they meant shame, 


mortification, disgust—conditions of mind not con- 
ducive to noble thoughts. 

Brick should be standardized as to size, but face 
brick never as to color or texture. The human eye 
demands restful change. 

Lumber should be universally standardized as to 
size and grading rules. 

Manufactured moldings, both in wood, metal and 
composition, should be standardized as to size and 
outline, but the greatest skill should be exercised 
in their design. Stock moldings should consist of 
the elements of good moldings so skillfully selected 
as to make possible innumerable pleasing combina- 
tions out of limited stock. This is practical, and 
at the same time would decrease cost of production 
and distribution. Properly designed molding ele- 
ments would be used by architects as well as specu- 
lative builders. Speculative building would be less 
offensive against good taste and specially designed 
buildings would be reduced in cost by using stock 
materials. All that is needful to bring this about 
is for national associations to employ competent 
designers and issue standard templates and for all 
manufacturers to co-operate. 

Mortar is a medium for uniting masonry parts. 
There is no reason why it, together with all mate- 
rials entering into its composition, should not be 
standardized. Why should we have Haverscamp 
and Preservemysore wire? Why not have a na- 
tional association prescribe, say, three grades of 
wire insulation, and let all manufacturers stand- 
ardize on same and let the consumer purchase from 
the nearest source and thus save freight and useless 
confusion ? | 

Why have different roughing-in measurements for 
the same type of plumbing fixtures? All that is 
needed to eliminate enormous waste in this line is 
national agreement as to standards. 

Why 7ooo brands of waterproofing with high- 
sounding names and _ pestilential salesmen who 
swoop down on architects’ and engineers’ offices 
like the barbarian hordes of the North which con- 
sumed Rome? They toil not, neither do they spin, 
neither do they know chemistry, yet a peculiar 
secret formula is their plea. 

The fundamentals of waterproofing can be 
sumimed up in a half a dozen well understood for- 
mule. Why all this waste of gas? 

Why ggo different locks when twenty would cover 
the whole field and leave something for the dis- 
tinctive design of exposed knobs and escutcheons? 

Why five to twenty different quantity surveys 
for estimates on one building? One carefully pre- 
pared survey would insure better and more accu- 
rate results, and if the practice was followed 
throughout the nation, would conserve man power 
and save millions on millions of dollars of expense. 
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Why innumerable cost accounting systems lead- 
ing to endless confusion and waste? It would 
seem as though two or three well-thought-out sys- 
tems would be sufficient to cover the whole field. 

Why not have standard times and seasons for 
making statements, issuing certificates, for payment 
and receiving payment? 


All of these whys will lose their force when 
national associations have completed their investi- 
gations, have issued their pronouncements and local 
co-operation has put them into practice. Then and 
only then will the present enormous waste of re- 
sources be eliminated and the public interest ade- 
quately served by the construction industry. 


Berne—City of Medizval Fountain Statues 


a truly ideal situation on a rocky peninsula 

formed by the river Aar, in full view of the 
snow-crowned glistening chain of the Bernese Ober- 
land Alps, proves a constant delight to all lovers of 
well-preserved medizval architecture. It is a city 
of cosy arcades, ancient gates and towers, and nota- 
bly of handsome fountain statues. A reporter for 
the International Syndicate describes these at 
length in the following words: 

These fountains, he says, are the special pride 
of the Bernese and a particular object of admira- 
tion on the part of all visitors. The constant merry 
babbling of a spring brings life into the greatest 
solitude and the sweet monotony of the flowing 
water seems to soften any harsh and irritating 
noises caused by the every-day traffic. In biblical 
times already we find the fountains mentioned as 
a meeting place and while they are not used to the 
same extent in these modern days, yet we perceive 
that they are frequently patronized. Horses and 
cattle are watered here and the children take a 
particular delight in making a fountain the center 
of their playground. Yea, some old-fashioned 
women could not imagine the possibility of a suc- 
cessful washday if they were not able to avail them- 
selves of the abundant water supply of some foun- 
tain; and so it often happens that one can enjoy 
the most picturesque and animated scenes at the 
foot of one of those fascinating, silent fountain 
statues. 

These fountain figures, which are mainly em- 
blems of the various trade corporations or guilds, 
are the most precious reminders of Renaissance 
art in Berne, and, as they have in recent years 
been restored in their original gray colors, their 
unique beauty can again be seen to full advantage. 

On our stroll through the Spitalgasse, we per- 
ceive, first of all, the comical Bagpiper Fountain— 
put up by the fraternity of this joyous profession, 
which also included the wandering musicians. The 


B ERNE, the capital of Switzerland, occupying 


statue represents a handsome young man blowing 
the ancient instrument of his guild; a monkey be- 
hind his back seconds him in his performance, and 
a goose at his feet plays the attentive listener. His 
garb is typical of the unconcerned life of wander- 
ing minstrels. His shoes permit of an ample dis- 
play of the toes, and the only bright features of his 
upper garments are the gilt fringes which adorn it. 

Two interesting fountains stand in the adjoin- 
ing Marktgasse. One statue commemorates Mrs. 
Anna Seiler, the founder of the Seiler Hospital, 
which, in later years, developed into the now fa- 
mous Insel Hospital. The figure shows a grace- 
ful, handsomely dressed woman pouring water into 
a basin. The other statue, which was erected by 
the fraternity of the sharpshooters right in front 
of their guild house, represents a warrior in uni- 
form ready to take part in some friendly military 
tournament. In his right hand he 1s holding the 
banner of the sharpshooters, and a small bear 
seated at his feet points his rifle in a protectory 
manner toward the entrance door of the guild 
house. 

Further on, in the Kramgasse, we find the Zahr- 
inger Fountain, erected by the city in honor of 
Berthold V, of Zahringen, the founder of Berne. 
The figure consists of a bear in full armor carrying 
the banner and coat-of-arms of the house of Zahr- 
ingen—a golden lion on a red background. A cub 
nestles comfortably at his feet, and feeling perfectly 
safe in such protection, it gracefully devours some 
grapes. 

In the Kramgasse too is the curious Samson 
Fountain, representing the fight of that hero of 
the Old Testament with the lion. The Bernese 
were fond of pointing to Samson as a typification 
of old Bernese courage and the original report 
about the battle of Laupen in 1339, where the Ber- 
nese under Rudolph von Erlach gained a victory 
over the army of Fribourg and its confederates, 

(Continued on page 583) 
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Remodeling London 


T a recent meeting of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects Mr. Delissa Joseph read a 
paper on “Higher Buildings for London.’ The 
present limit of height is 80 feet. Mr. Joseph advo- 
cates that buildings 200 feet high be permitted fac- 
ing parks and the river and.that in the case of 
thoroughfares more than 80 feet wide buildings be 
carried up to a height equal to the width of the 
thoroughfare. 


Two hundred feet, compared with the buildings 
of downtown New York, 1s not very high, but it 
would make a distinct effect upon London's sky- 
line. It might belittle the effect of the exquisite 
spires of London churches. And it would most 
certainly augment the demands upon the transporta- 
tion svstems. These are dangers which might with 
wisdom be counteracted. 


Some of the objections offered are quite amusing 
to the American mind. One gentleman asks, if 
children are living sixteen to seventeen stories up, 
how are they to get out to play. He foresees the 
elevator getting out of order and old ladies climbing 
400 steps. 
hghting it, no means of escape and an appalling loss 
of life. 


The very interesting proposal that areas of 50 
acres be taken at a time, the old low build- 
ings torn down and new ones erected with open 
spaces between was said to be impractical be- 


cause the workmen who were to live in them 
wanted, not so much hot water and_ central 
heating, but a plot of ground where they 
could raise cabbages and potatoes. A London 


workingman does raise a surprising amount of 
truck in his little garden—but inasmuch as the 
higher buildings would occupy less land than the 
old ones, it is hard to see the force of the argu- 
ment. The effect of these groups of high buildings 
surrounded by parks, playgrounds and truck gar- 
dens might be most attractive. There is no reason 
why care should not be taken (as we have not 
done) to protect the dignity of church spires, old 


He imagines a fire and no means of > 
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palaces or public buildings from the immediate 
proximity of the skyscrapers. 


HERE is no reason why esthetes should view 

with alarm “beetling heights, towers of Babel 
and concrete cliffs.” Such beauty as there is to 
ILondon is not in the monotonous sea of two-story 
cottages which stretches endlessly from Peckham 
Rye to Hampstead. But in this sea there lie little 
green islands—charming little islands—so unex- 
pected, so inviting, so quiet that after one pauses 
and goes in one feels that at last he has found a 
home. The past and the future drop away before 
the impressive peace and calm of the immediate 
present. 

London in May! Think of it! Flowering shrubs 
and lawns, tulips and hyacinths—and outside 
somewhere the beating pressure of the great city. 
Could it ever become a Downtown New York or 
a Loop District? God forbid. But for the addi- 
tion of another [incolns Inns Fields, a Finsbury 
Circus or a Bunhill Fields, and for a few more 
“Greens” and “Commons” here and there, who 
would not sacrifice the endless dismalness of cot- 
tages and accept in their stead groups of apartment 
houses. 


‘*Americanism’’ 


N a forceful editorial on Americanism, the New- 

ark News seeks to safeguard our constitutional 
rights by calling an abrupt halt on the misuse of 
the word “Americanism.” This is a subject that 
cannot be too insistently reiterated. As the News 
very rightly claims, Americanism does not mean 
what some people are trying to make it mean. Its 
connotation must be kept clean and clear. Then, 
representing as it should, all that is sacred to the 
natives of this land, it wquld not be conjured with 
by men unscrupulously using the very force it 
bears. It should not be used to further ulterior 
motives instead of the idealism and progressiveness 
for which it actually stands. Americanism is not 
a code of conduct; it is a state of mind. 
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To apply the word for a special individualistic 
or class purpose is not only deceitful treason, but 
socially dangerous. ‘If Americanism means that,” 
a mani may say, -referring to some improper applica- 
tion, “I don’t want Americanism.” 

Some social and industrial reforms are attacked 
as “un-American.” Even criticism of existing con- 
ditions, no matter how sincere or just, often bears 
the same stamp. It has become, in the minds of 
some, un-American to protest, to present grievances, 
despite the fact that “the right of people to as- 
semble and present just grievances” is one of the 
corner-stones of the American Constitution. 


Americanism is not a cloak behind which to hide. 
It is not an eternal negative to all proposed changes. 
It is not worship of what has been. Neither ts it 
the opposite. It may be one or the other, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances involved. 

Unless the word is to have a false or perverted 
connotation, its loose use must end and people, in 
using it, must search their souls deeply lest they 
desecrate a beautiful and lofty word-conception. 


Profiteering in Labor 


HE present unsettled conditions in the field 
of labor are responsible for the development 
of abnormalities that seriously affect an early re- 
turn to static conditions. Further, in the case of 
shortage of labor, supply methods are being pur- 
sued that are reprehensible from the standpoint of 
business integrity. Competition is the life of trade, 
but only competition that is honorable and straight- 
forward. Any other methods are simply business 
dishonesty. 
There are certain ways of handling labor on con- 
struction. A builder may join a local group of con- 


tractors and work in co-operation in supporting the 
local existing agreements. He may learn all the 
factors as affecting the local building situation and 
either work with the other builders or independ- 
ently as he may elect. Or he may enter the field 
of labor, over-bid existing scales and by specious 
allurements win labor from his building competi- 
tors. The first is the method pursued by honorable 
men, the second stalks very near the rim of repre- 
hensible methods, the last is a badge of business 
obliquity. 

It is learned that in some sections builders with 
large contracts who havg entered local helds have 
raised rates and otherwise upset existing agree- 
ments. Inasmuch as owing to the lack of stability 
both as to labor and materials, the majority of 
building contracts are today proceeding under a 
cost-pius agreement, such irregularities largely aug- 
ment the cost of construction and place a burden 
on the owner that he should not be compelled to 
assume. And if any argument was needed further 
to prove the vicious principle that underlies the cost- 
plus contract it could certainly find its main conten- 
tion in conditions where contractors over-bid an 
already abnormally high scale of wages. 

As a form of profiteering in the building industry, 
dangling a bait of high wages based on an advance 
over agreed scales is as truly profiteering as any 
form that is now being carefully investigated by 
the Government and has thus far led to a large 
number of weill-merited convictions. 

Further, this action in over-bidding agreed wage 
scales is utterly selfish. A contractor, having en- 
tered a local market, thoroughly unsettling its labor 
conditions by angling with high wages for labor, 
retires with his profits and leaves the local contrac- 
tor to suffer from an unsettled condition for which 
he is in no way responsible. 
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Berne 
(Continued from page 580) 

mentions that the men from Berne met the enemy 
after the style of Samson, bold and unafraid. 

From the Kramgasse we emerge into the 
Gerechtigkeitsgasse, in the middle of which we per- 
ceive the fountain of the same name, i. e., the 
Fountain of Justice. The statue shows a blind- 
folded woman with a pair of scales in her left 
hand. At her feet are four small figures—Pope, 
King, Sultan and Burgomaster—the representa- 
tives of the different kinds of state legislation. All 
listen earnestly and with closed eyes to Justice, 
admitting her sovereignty in each and every land. 

The most curious of Berne’s fountains is, how- 
ever, the Ogre Fountain, representing a Jew in 


the act of devouring a child, while several other 
infants are held in readiness in his pockets. The 
sight of this statue has still an awe-inspiring effect 
on all youngsters, and the name of it alone fre- 
quently suffices to change a naughty behavior into 
a docile one. The figure is said to have been 
erected in memory of a ritual murder wrongly at- 
tributed to the Jews. On the lower portion of the 
column a procession of armed bears appears to be 


bravely marching to battle. 
yi 


While Berne is not the only Swiss city which 
can pride itself with such truly artistic ornaments, 
the fountain statues of the capital are particularly 
noteworthy for the remarkably uniform execution 
of the characteristic figures and the regular and 
unique distribution over the town. 


Pompeian Wall-Painting 


The interest in period rooms, or rooms finished 
in a definite style, is not an essentially modern 
characteristic. Just as we today endeavor to adorn 
our homes with harmonious decorations, so the an- 
cient Italians strove to beautify their dwellings. And 
these decorations, because of the nature of their 
buildings, and because of the desire of the people 
themselves to emulate palaces of the nobility, took 
the form of wall-paintings, or frescoes. The best 
examples of these ancient decorations, which, para- 
doxical as it may seem, were preserved only in their 
destruction, are to be found in and around Pompeii. 
Because of this fact, according to Arts and Decora- 
- tions, all ancient Italian frescoes are classified as 
Pompeian in style. 

They are found, as has been said, upon the walls 
of the houses. The Italian house was built, as is 
true even now, of stucco, a sort of plaster finish 
over a foundation of brick. But we should not con- 
fuse ancient plaster with our knowledge of the 
crumbly plaster of today. The process of its appli- 
cation is more complex. Upon the rough founda- 
tion, trullissatio, are laid in succession, evenly and 
smoothly, three coats of lime and sand. Then fol- 
low three coats of lime and marble dust, “at first 
coarse, then finer, and in the uppermost coat of a!l 
the finest powder.” The wall may now be finished 
either with a high polish, which may “attain such a 
brilliancy,” says Vitruvius, “that one can see his 
face mirrored in its surface, or with a coat of color 
applied in the fresco technique.” 

Although the circumstances of the original dis- 
covery of the process of fresco painting, udo tllinere 
—“to paint upon the wet”—as Pliny calls it, are 


every-day knowledge to the ancient Italian. 


unknown, yet the method was a matter of common 
Stated 
in simplest terms, fresco painting is painting with a 
wash of liquid pigment over the freshly laid surface 
of plaster, thus becoming incorporated with it when 
it is dry. The explanation of this process is a 
chemical one. When the limestone is burnt into 
lime all the carbonic acid is driven out of it. When 
this lime is slaked by being drenched by water it 
drinks this in greedily and the resultant paste be- 
comes saturated with an aqueous solution of the 
hydrate of lime which rises to the surface of the 
plaster. As the wet pigment is applied to this 
liquid hydrate of lime, it diffuses into the paint, 
soaks the plaster through and through and gradually 
takes up carbonic acid from the air, thus producing 
carbonate of lime, which acts as the binding mate- 
rial, forming a sort of crystalline skin and gives 
the colors a peculiar lustre. 

Fresco technique is essentially a color finish to 
plaster. The pigments are mixed with nothing but 
pure water and palette of the artist 1s limited prac- 
tically to only the earth colors, such as the ochres, 
even white having to be made from lime. White 
lead, vegetable and metallic pigments, Vasari tells 
us, do not hold their colors so well and are as a rule 
avoided. 

Pompeian wall-paintings can be grouped under 
four general classes depending upon the period of 
their origin. Pompeii was essentially the home of 
rich traders, who possessed sufficient means to want 
if not to afford elaborate dwellings. In order to 
obtain the grandeur of marble palaces there was de- 
vised a plan of painting in imitation of marble slabs 
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in relief. This is known as the incrustation style 
and dates from pre-Roman times. 

Developing from this style of incrustation, and 
contemporary with the Roman Repub-‘ic, arose the 
device of imitating both the marbles and_ the 
panelled reliefs by painting. Moulded cornices were 
employed somewhat, but their projections became 
very slight. 

The third style, of about the same period as the 
Roman emperors, was the least faulty and the most 
refined of the four styles. Here the human figure 
assumed greater importance and we find nymphs 
floating in diaphanous drapery against solid back- 
grounds of deep color. Fauns and bacchantes dance 
endless sarabands under light porticoes in the 
friezes. 

It is this architectural feature which the fourth 
period developed to a pompous and theatrical ex- 
treme, with its spindlelike columns and its all too 
slender caryatids. This style dates from the year 
63 A. D., the time of the earthquake, when the city 
was severely shaken and many of its important 
houses were destroyed, to be rebuilt optimistically, 
to the year 79 a. pv. This was the date of the final 
destruction, when the gleaming sword which had 
hung so many years over its head fell, and the 
city was buried under a rain of ashes vomited forth 
by Vesuvius. 

Nor were these decorations confined exclusively 
to the rich, for even as we employ workmen to 
paint our houses, so the Pompeian commissioned 
the decorating of his walls. Nevertheless these 
paintings possess to a surprising degree a charm 
and a grace that belie their artisan origin. 

The School of Design has recently acquired a 
piece of Pompeian wall-painting, which is an excel- 
lent example of the third period, and characterized 
by the careful modelling of the features and by the 
background of deep color. Here we have pictured a 
woman, seated, three-quarters front, holding a lyre 
in the crook of her left arm to which she points with 
the right hand. The gesture indicates that the in- 
strument is thought of as an attribute, and the evi- 
dent feminine characteristics of the figure lead us 
to suppose that the muse of music is intended, de- 
spite the fact of the popularity at that time of the 
feminine type of Apollo. The symbolic pose of the 
figure is paralleled in the Apollo in a fresco at 


Pompeii depicting the Marsyas and Apollo legend. 
Nor is this idea unusual or unique, for we find a 
similar composition even in the works of Greece, 
notably in a relief on the marble base from Mar- 
tineia, now at the National Museum, Athens. The 
simple hairdress, the restrained features of the face, 
the dignified folds of the garments, all bear out the 
conception that the figure is an abstraction rather 
than a concrete portrait. She wears a tunic, twisted 
on the left shoulder and draped loosely over the 
right, revealing a neck delicately tinted in flesh 
tones. Over all is thrown a flowing outergarment 
of violet contrasting sharply with the brilliant red 
background. She is seated upon a highly orna- 
mented chair—or is it a sort of architectural parapet 
—and as such conceivably a part ofa larger design. 
At the base of the stool is a portion of a wing. Can 


this be the wing of a sphinx? Such a figure would 


work into a larger decorative scheme. Parallels of 


the sphinx motives are innumerable. 

The seated figure in Pompeian painting ts com- 
mon, but usually in profile or full front positions, 
the intermediary pose only rarely. The closest 
parallel to our muse is found among the Boscoreale 
frescoes in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. I 
refer particularly to the painting of the Woman 
Playing the Lyre from the grand triclintum. Here 
we have pictured, seated upon an elaborately deco- 
rated chair and richly decked with jewels, a woman 
playing a lyre. Behind her stands a girl, an in- 
terested listener to the music. The same grace and 
charm are displayed in this group as is evinced in 
the School of Design painting. The facial types are 
similar, the hair-dress is identical and the shoulders 
are turned at the same angle, but the position of the 
feet differs. Both wear white and violet robes 
which are juxtaposed against a brilliant red back- 
ground. The striking difference is that in one we 
evidently have a portrait, but in the other an alle- 
gorical figure. 

The allegorical tendency of Pompeian paintings 
is more nearly typical of that Greek culture which 
they mirrored. Their importance lies not so much 
in giving us a conception of the Hellenistic char- 
acter of Roman life, as in preserving for us an 
inkling of their prototypes, the Greek paintings 
themselves. 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comments in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


New York Society of Architects 


An important and numerously attended meeting of the 
New York Society of Architects was held at the Society’s 
headquarters, the Engineering Societies’ Building, West 39th 
street, President James Reilly Gorden in the chair, on 
April 21. 

Revision of the Architects’ Registration Law was dis- 
cussed at length, attention being called to the proposed 
change abolishing the title of Registered Architect and 
substituting for it that of plam Architect. Also the re- 
quirement of an affidavit from an applicant for a certifi- 
cate, claiming that he had been in practice prior to the 
passage of the act. 

Much interest was shown in the matter of. proposed 
Junior League afhliated with the Society. 

As bearing upon this question, Mr. McCarthy referred 
in strong terms to the practice of some so-called archi- 
tects—stigmatized by the speaker as “pikers’—who, rather 
than stand for a legitimate price for their work, are will- 
ing to accept a merely nominal fee, regardless of profes- 
sional dignity or ethical obligation. He coupled with 
these men certain officials of the Building Bureau, who 
act as intermediaries between speculators and practitioners 
of the class referred to. Mr. Henry Holder was ap- 
pointed the Society's delegate to the Brooklyn Superin- 
tendent of Buildings to make inquiry into this matter. 

Secretary Frederick Zobel gave utterance to strong feel- 
ing--which was largely shared by members present—as 
to the numerous bills before the Legislature tending to 
restrict building operations, and urged the importance of 
sending a protest to the Governor, asking him to veto 
all such measures. 


England’s Unemployment 
Insurance Bill 


The Bankers’ Trust Company has received from its Lon- 
don correspondent complete details of the new Govern- 
ment Unemployment Insurance Bill, by which it is pro- 
posed to give out-of-work protection to almost the entire 
employed population of the United Kingdom between the 
ages of 16 and 7/0 years. 

‘The new bill is to supplant the present British unemploy- 
ment insurance plan which applies to about one-quarter 
of the workers (3,500,000 persons) and pays out-of-work 
benefits of lls. a week. Under the plan now betore 
Parliament the benefits are to be increased to 15s. a week 
to men and 12s. to women. Workers between 16 and 18 
years of age will receive Icss than adult persons in case 
of unemployment. 

More than 11,700,000 workers will be immediately eligible 
to insurance under the proposed plan. Agricultural and 
domestic services are excepted employments and in Tre- 
land only workers insured under the present plan are to be 
eligible. But means are to be provided whereby the Muin- 
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ister of Labor may bring excepted industries under the 
new plan. 

The bill provides the following method of financing the 
insurance: Male workers will each contribute 3d. per 
week and their employers will contribute 3d. per week for 
each man employed. The rate paid by female workers will 
be 2'4d. per week and an equal amount from employers. 
Lower rates will be collected for workers between 16 and 
18 years of age. The Government will contribute a sum 
equal to one-third the total amount collected from work- 
ers and employers. 

It is estimated that the Government's contribution will 
be about $15,000,000 a year. The cost to the Government 
of the present insurance has been about $6,250,000 a year. 
This Government assistance and the collections from work- 
ers and employers accumulated a reserve under the old plan 
which permitted of the benefits being recently increased 
from 7s. to lls. pr week. 

Industries will be permitted to set up special schemes 
of their own provided they give equal or superior advan- 
tages to the new Government plan, and a state grant will 
be made to these special plans. But it will not be in excess 
of one-tenth the estimated amount of the total contribu- 
tions which would be paid by these employers and employes 
under the general scheme. It is calculated that about 
3,800,000 workers, or about one-third of the total number 
insurable, may place their insurance in special schemes of 
the various industries. 

Principal conditions that will apply to the payment of 
benefits are: 

Benefits not payable until at least twelve contributions 
have been paid and until at least six months have elapsed 
since first contribution was paid. 

Amount of benefits that may be drawn limited to one 
week's benefits for every six contributions paid. 

Applicants must be capable of, and available for, work 
but unable to obtain suitable employment, and must give 
proof of unemployment by daily attendance at appropriate 
reporting places. 


Times Square 


To many good Americans the hundred blocks or so 
bounded by Twenty-eighth and Forty-eighth Streets, and 
by Eighth and Park Avenues, in New York, form the 
center of the universe, declares the Surecy. lor, this is 
the center of theatreland and, incidentally, also the hotel 
center of the metropolis. A survey undertaken by the 
metropolitan area committee of the Interchurch World 
Movement brought out the fact that every minute three 
temporary dwellers enter and leave this area, accommo- 
dated in ninety hotels, seventeen clubs and 493 boarding 
and rooming houses. Only some 5,000 families live in 
the area: but its forty-five theatres and ten moving picture 
houses hoid 78.000 persons and have an average weekly 
attendance of nearly a million. 
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The World’s Most Perfect Carillon 


The world’s most perfect carillon is claimed by the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. Colman, at Queenstown, 
Ireland, of which Pugin & Ashlin were the architects. It 
has just been dedicated. A special feature of the cere- 
monies of dedication was the inauguration of the carillon, 
on which recitals were given by M. Nauwelaerts, the city 
carillonneur of Bruges. The carillon of 42 bells, with 
clavier, compass 3'% octaves chromatic, is considered to 
be the largest and finest in the United Kingdom, and the 
most perfect set of bells in the world tuned to equal 
temperament. The founders are Messrs. John and Deni- 
son Taylor of Loughborough. ‘The carillon was designed 
by and erected under the supervision of Mr. W. W. 
Starmer, the expert in bells. The great bell weighs 6,775 
pounds, and the smallest only thirteen pounds. the total 
weight of the 42 bells being seventeen tons. 


Archeologists Excavate Palace of 
Edward the Confessor 


Not in many years has any discovery so interested Eng- 
lish antiquarians as the recent finds in Windsor Park dur- 
ing excavations made by Captain Vaughan Williams to 
try to locate a palace supposed to have been built there by 
King Edward the Confessor. American antiquarians also 
are evincing much interest in the discoveries. 

Just before the war Captain Williams got permission to 
excavate. Following the trail of an old Roman road he 
had located, he came to the park wall, near Bear’s Rail. 
There he found the outlines of two moats of distinctly 
Roman character. Later he found bits of Roman tiles 
scratched up by rabbits. The war ended his work. 

This past summer he resumed it and his digging has 
resulted in one of the most remarkable antiquarian dis- 
coveries ever made in Great Britain. He had_ hardly 
scratched the surface before he brought to light stones 
similar to those of Windsor Castle, but uncut, rougher 
and much older. 

King George visited the excavations. Then the Berk- 
shire Archaeological Society did so and money was raised 
to continue the work. 

At the present time the excavation has revealed two 
square moats (outer and inner) inclosing buildings, the 
whole covering two acres. A complete Saxon kitchen of 
perfect descriptions, with two hearths thirteen feet square 
and central passage about eighteen inches wide, were un- 
earthed. These hearths were used for basting two oxen. 
Both are in a fine state of preservation. 

The kitchen adjoined a large H-shaped building thought 
to have been the palace of Edward the Confessor, which 
covered most of the ground within the two-acre inclosure. 
On the right was a buttery and a small porch at the back 
and a large porch leading on to the courtyard. 

A little chapel was then discovered, inside which is an 
altar eight feet by two. 

Here was another most interesting find—a hearth with 
a channel, evidently ancient Saxon. Many eminent anti- 
quarians believe this to be a pagan sacrificial altar. In the 
same chapel was found a Christian altar. In Bede's 
“Chronicles” reference is made to King Redwald of the 
East Saxons having two altars, one pagan and the other 
Christian. 

While there is yet no direct proof that Edward the 
Confessor occupied a palace in Windsor Park, Captain 
Williams believes that he chose the place because it is 400 
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yards from a hot sulphur spring and that the Confessor’s 
healing miracles probably were connected with the curative 
properties of the sulphur springs. 

Interest in Captain Williams’ excavations has been 
heightened by the discovery that Edward the Confessor’s 
palace is above a building of the Roman era. He has 
obtained pieces of Roman terra cotta tiles during the 


digging. 


Tyrannical Unionism and Industrial 
' Arts 


The industrial arts, cherished so sincerely by our fore- 
fathers, have faded from existence, or so states the Seattle 
Star. The tradesman no longer injects touches of art into 
his handicraft. He turns out goods that are practical, but 
absolutely void of imagination, and which are undistin- 
guishable from the thousands of others that his fellow 
worker turns out. This prevalent condition, according to 
a nuirber of critics, is due to the many inventions which 
take the place of men in factories, also to the world’s cry 
for practicability in its heedless race to forge ahead. 

It is very true that the installation of machines in fac- 
tor:es hasgobviated hand-work in manufacturing articles. 
and that the necessity for speed tends to kill industrial art. 
but these things alone cannot be blamed for the decay and 
downfall of the industrial arts. The worker who manu- 
factures an article with the use of a machine has prac- 
tically as great an opportunity, if not more, to use his 
imagination and skill as the man who fashioned the same 
article centuries ago with a knife or some other crude 
instrument. He can add touches to it that would brand it 
as his own and in some cases increase the value consider- 
ably, but—does he do it? No. 

Tyrannical unionism has killed the last spark of ambition 
in the worker of today. Unions have slowly built around 
themselves a barricade of laws which govern not only the 
laborer but also the employer. They dictate in such a 
manner that the man employed in a union shop has noth- 
ing to fear from his employer as long as he does some 
work and is in good standing with his local. They hire 
a man with the understanding that he must conform with 
the laws of the organization and that he must not scab on 
another craftsman by doing any of his work or using 
his tools. Not only that, they regulate wages and a thou- 
sand and one other things. Naturally the laborer has no 
occasion to please any one except his union officials. His 
initiative is destroyed and in this there is no greater enemy 
to industrial arts than tyrannical unionism. 


The Indian as an Artist 


The bureau of American ethnology has just issued a 
fully illustrated article. entitled “Designs on Prehistoric 
Hopi Pottery,” by J. Walter Fewkes. The book is in- 
tended as an aid or rather incentive to the study of ab- 
original art, and an appreciation of the American Indian 
as an artist. Although primarily for art schools where 
decorative motives are studied, it might likewise be of 
value in public schools or wherever attention is given to 
designs that are purely American in origin. Our moc- 
casined Americans have a wealth of suggestions to make 
to those of us who have long lived under a higher civiliza- 
tion. 

There is an ever-increasing demand for a distinctive 
American art which is being met in various ways by our 
museums. Many decorative motives are found in the 
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rich syimbouism found on prehistoric Indian pottery, before 
it was modified by white influence. Some of these designs 
still survive among the living Indians, but a much greater 
and less adulterated form persists in prehistoric bowls and 
vases brought to light by the spade of the archeologist. 

Probably the most famous of all the survivals of a 
prehistoric religion among the aborigines of the United 
States is the celebrated snake dance performed biannually 
among the Indians called the Hopi, who live some seventy 
miles east of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. In this 
ceremony the participants in the dance carry live reptiles; 
but this startling ceremony is only one of the interesting 
things about these people. 

They are wonderful potters; and the schools or wher- 
ever attention is given particular interest about this pot- 
tery is its complicated symbolism connected with their 
religious ceremonies. An analysis of this symbolism shows 
that the favorite natural object represented in it is the 
bird and the feather. In the many modifications that exist 
of this symbol, the majority are so far removed from 
realistic representations that it is extremely difficult to 
detect and interpret the figures. This could only be done 
by one who is as familiar with the subject as the author, 
who has spent many years in studying the surviving rites of 
this interesting people. So far as geometric decoration 
goes, with the exception of the egg and dart pattern, there 
is no design known to Greek or classic nations which was 
not independently discovered in America and used by this 
people. We find also the sun and earth also depicted with 
various animals, one of the most important of which is 
the mythic serpent with plumes. The specimens consid- 
ered in this article are on exhibit in the United States 
National Museum and would well repay an examination 
by all students of American symbolism. 


Dearth of Office Buildings 


in London 


Owing in part to the commandeering by the British 
Government during the war of numerous buildings pre- 
viously occupied by business firms for the purpose of ac- 
commodating war staffs, and still more to the total cessa- 
tion of building operations, there is now an acute dearth 
of office accommodation in London, states Alfred Nutting 
of the American Consulate General, London. 

Buildings which were in course of erection in 1914 and 
1915 were completely abandoned, derricks, cranes and 
other machinery dismantled, and the partly built edifices 
left untouched. 

Since the armistice operations have been resumed on 
these buildings, but the accommodation provided therein 
had been leased long ago in anticipation of early com- 
pletion, and consequently the fact that such offices have 
become available has not tended to ease the incessant de- 
mand. With the active resumption of trade, foreign and 
domestic, and its ever-widening extension, new firms and 
corporations find an almost insurmountable difficulty in 
securing location in which business can be transacted. 

Recently it was stated that a proposal had been consid- 
ered to extend the boundaries of the “city” of London on 
its northern side so as to take in some of the open spaces 
or unused land for the purpose of providing office build- 
ings, but whether or not this suggestion will develop into 
accomplishment is for the future to answer. 

Meantime, temporary wooden huts and buildings erected 
by the Government in squares and other open spaces in 





and near the “city” during the war are reported to be - 


eagerly leased by business men and firms at rentals of 


£220 ($1,070) per annum, a sum that formerly was sufh- 
cient to secure conveniently fitted accommodations of a 
more or less commodious character in substantial stone 
and brick buildings. 
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Memorial Trees to Be Planted on 
Arbor Day 


That every schouol in New York State plant on Arbor 
Day of 1920 a memorial tree for every former student 
who died in army service is the Arbor Day suggestion of 
the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse. 

In order to assist in this living memorial, the College 
of Forestry will give assistance and advice, and will also 
secure for each such tree a properly marked metal tablet 
in the form of a shield from the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, which will register the memorial and add the tree 
to its honor roll of the nation’s soldier dead, 

One method of celebrating Arbor Day would be the 
planting, if there are enough soldiers to be thus remem- 
bered, of a row of memorial trees to make a memorial 
roadway from the school building to the strect, or to 
make a shaded street in front of the building. 

The New York State College of Forestry, while it 
trains students for the forestry profession, also has an- 
other mission, and that is to take to the State assistance 
in developing forest areas, and particularly in inspiring 
children with the idea of the value of the tree to the State. 
For school ground development it has on its extension staff 
a landscape forester as a specialist in such work. 

The college believes that public schools should be beau- 
tified with proper shade trees, just as the farmer should 
be assisted to get a tree crop, and a future income from 
land not adapted to farm crops, and the Arbor Day sug- 
gestion is to foster the idea of growing trees as well as 
to provide a real living memorial for the soldier dead. 

The college itself plans the same memorial to its soldier 
dead, for it lost twelve men in action, after sending 300 
of its boys to front line trenches or training camps. 
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Children and Apartment Houses 


The owners of apartment houses in San Francisco, as the 
result of a month’s campaign directed against them by 
several civic organizations, have changed their ruling with 
regard to children. During the campaign the accusation 
was made that the average apartment house owner would 
not. under any circumstances or conditions, permit small 
children to live in their apartments. To meet this condi- 
tion, a special meeting of the civic organizations and the 
apartment house owners was held, at which the apartment 
house owners agreed to take in children, provided that 
persons who have children sign an agreement to pay for 
any damage inflicted to the furniture, furnishings and gen- 
eral equipment of the apartment by their children during 
their tenancy. 


Such a contract system might be followed by apartment 
house owners in other cities, where a similar campaign 
has been started by ministers, judges and others to give 
the apartment house business a bad name as a destroyer 
of family life. The apartment house owner should adapt 
himself to present conditions, and as houses are now 
scarce, he will have no trouble in filling apartments left 
vacant by those who object to children. 
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Important “Home Building” Bill in 
Congress 


The provisions of the Calder Bill (No. 2492 in the Sen- 
ate and No. 7597 in the House of Representatives), which 
is now pending in Congress, bear much the same relation 
to the owning and building of homes that the Federal 
l'arm Loan act bears to the financing of farming opera- 
tions. The support of home building programs in cities 
and towns is considered of equally vital importance. It 
is an ‘Americanization issue to develop a larger home 
owning class among the workers of the country and to 
strengthen loyal citizenship thereby. Its aim is funda- 
mentally sound and of great importance. Its collateral 
advantage in aiding the building industry for a long term 
of years is likewise of much importance. 


. To Supply Books for All 


Extension of library service to 60,000,000 persons in the 
United States who have inadequate opportunities of ob- 
taining good reading matter, is the principal aim of the 
“Books for Everybody” movement of the American Li- 
brary Association now under way in every State in the 
Union. 

Encouragement of technical libraries in industries, of 
more books for the blind in the standard Braille type, and 
the expansion of the country library system, are other 
phases of the movement on which stress is laid. Greater 
and more flexible service to the merchant marine coast 
guard stations and lighthouses; translation of the best 
books about America into foreign tongues for the benefit 
of 15,000,000 new Americans, financing of libraries and 
service to ex-soldiers, sailors and marines in hospitals 
of the United States Public Health Service—these are 
projects put under way by the association in its broad 
program. 

Opportunities for self-instruction in all lines of human 
endeavor and a broader general knowledge through read- 
ing and study courses to be prepared under the direction of 
skilled librarians are availabie under the “Books for 
Everybody” movement. It is a program of better citizen- 
ship through universal adult education. To carry out the 
work of the association for the next three years a fund 
of $2,000,000 will be obtained, not through an intensive 
drive, but by individual efforts of librarians, library trus- 
tees and friends of libraries. 


Chicago Women Urge Federal 
Bureau of Housing 


“We favor the creation of a Federal Bureau of Housing 
and Living Conditions with sufficient funds to enable it to 
investigate housing and living conditions throughout the 
country and to conduct research and experimentation with 
a view to the inauguration of a constructive housing pro- 
gram,” is one of the “planks” put into writing by the 
public-spirited and influential Woman’s City Club of Chi- 
cago and advocated in connection with the coming presi- 
dential campaign. They contend that the United States 
has spent large sums of money in the promotion of scien- 
tific farming, the care of cattle, sheep and bees, in the 
development of commerce and manufacturing, but except 
for the housing of shipbuilders and munition workers dur- 
ing the war, the United States Government has taken no 


cognizance of the problem of housing its citizens. The 
United States Housing Corporation and the Transportation 
and Housing Division of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
investigated the housing and living conditions of more than 
200 cities and towns and invested more than $110,000,000 
in housing projects. The designing, constructing, operating 
and disposing of these houses should set new standards 
for the nation, these patriotic women contend, adding that 
this work represents our greatest salvage from the war. 


Permanent Exposition Building for 
Furniture Trade 


The first permanent exhibition building for furniture 
manufacturers east of the Mississippi will soon be erected 
in New York near the Pennsylvania Station, according to 
a statement by R. Braun, president of the New York Fur- 
niture Exchange Association, Inc. The building, said Mr. 
Braun, will be twelve stories high and have 150,000 square 
feet of exhibition floor space. It will cost approximately 
$900,000 and will occupy a plot 150 by 100 feet. It will 
be of interest to architects to know that they may sce the 
representative work of manufacturers throughout the 
country assemb‘ed within one building where they are 
conveniently grouped. 


Holland Buys Art 


Holland, immune during five years of warfare from the 
expenses which devolved on the belligerent nations, has 
been amassing wealth such as she never knew before. 
Her people are regarded by .drts and Decoration as very 
close competitors of ours in the matter of obtaining art 
treasures. She has awakened to the fact that a remarkably 
good investment would very likely be represented by the 
repurchase of her own art works, even at the high prices 
now placed upon them. So Dutch buyers, it is_ said, 
thronged English salesrooms during the whole of the war. 
Whether they have been acquired in order to keep their 
treasures, or to pass them along to other continental col- 
lectors has not yet been learned. 

According to Zhe Star, as many as 10,000 pictures have 
left Britain for Holland, some bought by Dutch dealers 
and others taken over to Holland by our own firms, and 
sold for sums largely in excess of those fetched here. As 
a rule, the Hollander does not give high prices; he buys 
thriftily, not sensationally. Knowing the points in his own 
schuol of painting, he buys with discernment, but his 
steady acquisition of pictures has had the effect of sending 
prices up. It may be that before long we shall be buying 
back the same works at greatly enhanced figures. 


Museum of Art Treasures Discovered 
in Poor House 


A veritable museum of art treasures has been discovered 
among old furniture in a home for the poor in Seville, 
Spain. Valuable paintings and sculptures of the most cele- 
brated artists of the sixteenth century, including paintings 
by Zurbaran, Roclas and Pacheco are among the treasures 
unearthed. There is one picture four meters high signed 
by Guido Rein and another by Valdeslaeal, and a piece of 
sculpture by Ramos. The picture of Guido Reni dione 1s 
valued at more than 2,000,000 pesetas. It develops that the 
Valdeslaeal painting was bought some twenty-five years 
ago for five pesetas, its owner believing it of no value. 
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Impressions of Sweden 


Stockholm, as everybody knows, is one of the cleanest 
and brightest of capitals. So is Helsingfors, just across 
the Gulf in Finland. Helsingfors might give lessons 
in the municipal amenities to almost any American 
city, although it is tucked away in the north, in a 
bare little land of rock and lakes and birch trees, in the 
latitude of the southern end of Greenland. Describing 
conditions in Sweden, Arthur Ruhl, in the Outlook, states: 

I do not happen to know of any American city so con- 
sistently clean and well built. They post no bills in Hel- 
singfors. They tie them around posts with strings, and 
when they have served their purpose they disappear, strings 
and all. Every morning there is a market on the broad 
quay at the end of the Esplanade; fish, Howers, meat and 
vegetables—even Oregon apples, which contrive, in spite 
of distance and almost prohibitive rates of exchange, to 
cross the sixtieth parallel. A few minutes after noon you 
would never know a market had been fhere. Stalls fold 
up, rubbish disappears, street cleaners turn on the hose 
and presently the quay is as clean as a tennis court. 


The Helsingfors gas tanks are not the dismal contrap- 
tions that dishgure most of our water-fronts. The tank 
itself may be the same, but they build a neat brick house 
for it—a sort of monumental roundhouse, with stone 
wreaths around the top by way of frieze, quite in place 
among buildings intended for politer uses, and not with- 
out some suggestion of the Castle of St. Angelo in Rome. 

The Swedes, like most northern peoples, are inclined to 
be hard drinkers. That is to say, they consume a good 
deal of alcohol, and their favorite drinks are “hard” 
drinks—brandy, schnapps, arrack punch—rather than the 
wine of south or the beer of middle Europe. I had heard 
“alcohol,” “drink,” and the “saloon” spoken of as if they 
were interchangeable terms, and people talk of doing away 
with the saloon (the Swedes did away with it years ago) 
as if the only way to do away with it were to do away 
with alcohol. I was accustomed to more or less vitupera- 
tive remarks on one side or the other, but not to a calm 
and, as it were, scientific consideration of the subject, 
as if it were something quite respectable and worth the 
careful study of the same sort of citizens as those who 
plan park systems or build model tenements. 


The Clothing Workers’ House 
in New York 


The first home of the New York Historical Society is 
to be torn down to make room for the first home of the 
New York branch of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, reports the Survey. The Historical Society 
building was erected in 1855 at the corner of Second Ave- 
nue and Eleventh Street, Manhattan, which was then the 
centre of fashionable life in the city. The ground is 
peculiarly associated with Knickerbocker tradition. It 
was part of the farm which Governor Peter Stuyvesant 
purchased in 1647, and which later became a Dutch village 
called Stuyvesant or Bowery Village. Just across the street 
is the church, St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, where Governor 
Stuyvesant is buried. The Historical Society itself is 
closely associated with illustrious names of old New York, 
for among its founders and early presidents were Peter 
Gerard Stuyvesant, DeWitt Clinton, Gouverneur Morris 
and Albert Gallatin. 

Now the genteel days of Second Avenue are forever 
past. The tenements have closed in upon it. Stately old 
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residences are replaced by moving picture houses, and 
throngs of working people fill the walls where fashionable 
promenaders took the air. And across from historic St. 
Mark’s is to rise a building which, instead of housing the 
archives of the past, will be devoted to the use and enjoy- 
ment of the workers who have made this district their 
own. The men associated with the new enterprise—such 
men as Sidney Hillman and Joseph Schlossberg of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers—are likely to mean as 
much to the New York of the future as did the founders 
of the Historical Society to the New York of the past. 

The new Amalgamated Temple will be tmique among 
labor buildings. It is intended to be the centre, not only 
of the business activities of the union, but of recreation 
and education for New York's 50,000 workers in the men's 
clothing industry. It will contain the ofthces of business 
agents, trade managers and other union officials, and a 
large room for executive board meetings. The financial 
department, where the members pay their dues, will take 
up a large part of one floor. Another floor will be de- 
voted mostly to shop meeting rooms. There will be an 
assembly hall seating 2,500. In the hasement there will 
be a large recreation room and gymnasium and a restaurant. 
The top floor will be a sun parlor of glass and steel, 
which will seat almost as many people as the assembly 
hall. On every floor a considerable amount of space, in 
a wing, is devoted to class rooms, of which there will . 
be twenty in all, and there will be a library for the use of 
the students. Educational work is considered by the 
builders to be the most important of the uses to which 
the building will be put. 

The temple will cost $600,000. The money is being 
raised by levies of one day’s pay upon the New York 
clothing workers. The architects are G. A. and H. Boehm. 


House Boats and High Rents 


A writer in a recent issue of Outlook wants to know 
“Why not build you a houseboat and laugh at high rents?” 
In the Orient, he says, hundreds of thousands of people 
live on boats. They are born, live and die afloat. Spend 
an afternoon on the bridges spanning Tokyo’s many 
canals, and you will find whole families living on the 
clumsy cargo boats or less unwieldy sampans which are 
poled up and down the odoriferous waterways of Japan’s 
capital. Cruise along the Inland Sea, and then go up and 
down the China coast. In both places you will find 
clumsy-looking but seaworthy junks which are the life- 
time abode of the men, women and children who manage 
With the human beings dogs and cats—yes, and 
ducks and chickens—live in complete contentment. 
Necessity is the mother of invention and the father of 
imitation. Under the pressure of high rents may not 
Americans imitate Orientals and build their homes on the 
sea, or at least on bays and rivers Why not? It is 
already being done. In New York City, where the demands 
of landlords have been especially exorbitant of late, a 
small colony of houseboat dwellers has grown up on the 
Harlem River. Some of these craft are surrounded by 
water only at high tide and hase small gardens adjacent 
to their front doors (if landlubber phraseology may be 
applied to such an almost amphibious institution as a 
houseboat). Others are afloat all the time. Many of 
them have such conveniences as electric light, running 
water, tiled baths, etc. And with the help of a small 
skiff or a long gangplank they are within a few minutes’ 
walk of subway or trolley. Yet the rent of this sort of 
home, we are told, is but five or ten dollars a month. 
Why not build you a houseboat and laugh at high rents? 
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Character of Immigration To-day 


Quoting a statement sent out by the Inter-Racial Coun- 
cil, the bulletin of the Guarantee Trust Company of New 
York declares that there is nothing of hope for the general 
industries of the country in the character of the immi- 
grants now coming into the country. It is stated that 
“the majority of immigrants coming in now are women 
and children, mostly coming to join husbands and fathers, 
and that there are practically no immigrants coming in 
from whom we can recruit unskilled labor. The races 
that predominate are Greeks, Syrians, Italians and Span- 
iards. Most of the men coming in have lived here before. 
The women who come in are not of the domestic servant 
class. If they engage in work at all, it will be in can- 
neries, boot and textile factories. Those who have come 
im express no predilection for domestic service. In an- 
nouncing a conference of representatives of industry, 
finance and agriculture on the immigration problem an 
officer of the Council said: 

“Immigration before the war and after the war are two 
entirely different propositions. They are so different that 
America is 4,000,000 men short as a result of the dwindling 
ot immigration. Thousands of immigrants are going 
back.” 


— 


Melted Snow Harms Roads 


Highway authorities state that even though there were 
no trafic to use the highways of America during the 
winter months, the clearance of snow from the roadbeds 
would more than be. justified. In the movement now 
country wide, to keep the roads clear of snow, and thus 
make them available for the great amount of hauling by 
motor trucks, every effort is being made to interest States, 
counties, cities and towns, and the farmers, in the work. 
Melted snow softens the roadbed. The base under the 
wearing surface is loosened. Much damage is done. 
Every driver of a motor truck or passenger car has noted 
the effects of winter on the highways. Traffic will break 
its way through on the uncleared road. The movement 
now on to bring about the clearance of the roadways so 
as not to impede motor truck hauling, will aid in con- 
serving roads as nothing else could do. When this is 
brought home to the authorities and to farmers, their as- 
sistance to the great movement will be given willingly. On 
roads made soft by melting snow ruts form, and results 
are disastrous. Much of the larger percentage of road 
repair work is due to winter traffic through neglect of 
highways during snow time. Demands of the times are such 
that clearance of the roadways will be more general now 
than formerly, for the country needs the work of every 
available truck. 


en 


Book Note 


“LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE: A COMPREHENSIVE 
CLASSIFICATION SCHEME FOR BOOKS, PLANS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, NOTES AND OTHER COLLECTED 
MATERIAL.” BY PROFESSOR HENRY VINCENT HUB- 
BARD, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, AND MISS THEO- 
DORA KIMBALL, LIBRARIAN OF THE SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE OF HARVARD  UNI- 
VERSITY. PUBLISHED BY THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


This pamphlet is of the same size and organized in the 
Same general way as the City Planning classification pub- 
lished by Professor J. S. Pray and Miss Kimball in 1913. 
There are enough libraries and practitioners in the field of 
landscape architecture to make this present classification 
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most valuable, and it is fortunate that the experience of the 
School of Landscape Architecture at Harvard is thus put 
at the disposal of the public. 


Such a comprehensively planned and carefully developed 
outline of the landscape architect’s held should be of 
serviceable interest to those in the adjoining profession 
who are meeting the difficult problem of developing a 
scheme for the arrangement of the complicated material 
which must needs be readily available in all architects’ 
offices. 


News From Various Sources 


The first resuits of the 1920 census give Cincinnati a 
population of 401,158, an increase of 37,567, or 10.3 per 
cent over 1910. and Washington 437,414, an increase of 
106,345. or 32.1 per cent over 1910. 

x *k& * 


In the year preceding the war (1913), our exportation 
of manufactures amounted to $1.117,000,000, and in 1919, 
the first full peace year following the war, $3,486,000,000, 
or thrce times as mutch in. value in 1919 as in 1913. 

x * * 


The Iederal Trade Commission is to be given authority 
to accept and administer inventions and patent-rights de- 
veloped by Government employes without charge to them. 
A bill with the<e provisions has passed the Senate and 
been referred to the House Committee on Patents. 

* * * 


The Senate adopted a committee amendment to the Post- 
office Appropriation Bill providing for a transcontinental 
air mail route between New York and San Francisco by 
way of Chicago and Omaha and passed the bill, carrying 
a total of $462,000,000. 

* * ok 

The record of testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands in the support of the Jones-Reavis bill 
to establish a National Department of Public Works has 
been printed and a limited number is available for dis- 
tribution. Applications for copies may conveniently be sent 
to the Washington office of Engineering Council, address 
as above. 

* % * 

In 1918 there were 379,438,072 passengers on the London 
tubes and underground railroads, 652,562,327 on the .omni- 
buses, and 198,334,499 on the street cars, a total of 1,230- 
334.898. Including Sundays this works out at an average 
of 3,370,780 passengers a day. It is expected the 1919 
totals will be considerably higher. 

*x* * * 


The Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institute announces issuance of a fully illustrated article 
entitled, “Designs on Prehistoric Hopi Pottery,” by J. 
Walter Fewkes. The book is intended as an aid to study 
of aboriginal art, and the Institution considers it might 
be of value in public schools, or wherever attention is 
given to designs that are purely American in origin. 


* * * 


The draft boards in the United States enrolled the 
names of nearly 24.000,000 men. When the armistice was 
signed, November 11, 1918, there were about three and 
one-half million men in the military service of the United 
States, of whom 2,758,542 were furnished by the selective 
draft. Had the war continued, Class 1 alone would have 
contributed an additional 3,630,106 from the registrations 
qualihed for general military service. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


RODUCTION is improving slightly, if at all. The rail- 

road tie-up has been so wide in its effect. so cumula- 
tive of disadvantages to all industry, that its full cost can- 
not yet be felt or foreseen. “It is heart-rending,” said one 
manufacturer. “Our railroad sidings are full of mate- 
rial waiting to be moved and the builders are without 
the supplies. When it will be moved no one knows.’ Jt 
is discouraging, there is no doubt about it. 

“The proverbial impracticability of making bricks with- 
out straw is not a whit less feasible than constructing 
buildings without cement, lime or steel.” says the New 
York Sun in a review of the local building conditions. 
“Just as the termination of the bricklayers’ strike and the 
advent of spring weather had given promise that some- 
thing like a beginning might be made toward solving the 
problem of new construction, scores of building enterprises 
have come to a dead halt and the whole structure of the 
building industry 1s menaced.” 

The secretary of the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- 
ciation says: “It is impossible to get anything like ade- 
quate quantities of the first essentials of building opera- 
tions and we cannot get any definite assurances from the 
railroads concerning the prospect of better conditions. All 
kinds of materials are scarce because of the freight em- 
bargoes imposed in consequence of the strike tie-up. Some 
builders have been drawing upon limited quantities of 
material by bringing it in by means of motor trucks, but 
that is expensive and the supplies are meager.” 

One of the largest contractors says that out of 1400 
men he has just laid off 1200. He has thirty-two jobs 
under way, but is without cement, and his steel and lum- 
ber are held up somewhere on the road. 

The Guaranty Trust Company looks upon the results 
of the railroad strike as an evidence of the small margin 
on which the business of the country is being done. It 
estimates that a million men were thrown out of work. 
“The significant fact.” it says, “is that there were appar- 
ently no reserves on hand which would have enabled pro- 
duction enterprises to bridge over the interval of dis- 
turbance.’ And in this situation it finds “another illus- 
tration of the primary obligations resting upon the country 
to produce more of the essential things.” Protests are 
appearing with greater frequency against the continuance 
of those enterprises which minister to the comparatively 
small proportion of the population whom the war has 
enabled to indulge themselves in reckless expenditures 
and in favor of those which will put the country’s business 
on something better than a hand-to-mouth basis. 

From Chicago we hear of another deterrent to building 
in the increase of wages in some twenty crafts of from Sl 
to $1.25 an hour. These increases in pay. it is said, have 
reduced the building activities in Chicago by at least one- 
half. 

In New York all building trades craftsmen have been 
granted an increase of one dollar a day. effective May 1. 
Unfortunately, because of the shortage of materials in- 
duced by the railroad strike, many of these men are being 
laid off and the increase will not get them very far just 
at present. 


The railroads of the East have presented a statement 
of their case to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which asks for increase of rates to an average of about 
28 per cent. It is claimed by them that their increase in 
revenues since 1916 has been 36 per cent, while the increase 
in costs has been 99 per cent. 

It is everywhere the same story. And always the demands 
for more money arouse a sympathetic interest. We all 
have experienced the cheapening of the dollar. We all 
know that the expense of living has gone up, and con- 
tinually goes up. We know that the railroads need much 
more money to “carry on” and that their “carrying on” 
is essential to our commercial development. It is undoubt- 
edly essential to our general welfare that they should 
have it. 

We all of us sympathize with all the people who want 
more money to meet their living expenses. We are sorry 
for them. But the people who have our admiration are 
those who keep straight at work. There are contractors 
who have completed contracts and lost money by it. 
There are manufacturers that have not advanced prices 
and yet push their plants to the utmost to meet demands. 
There are dealers who are not profiteering but sharing in 
the absorption of increases. These are the people who are 
going to pull us through. And in all the discouraging 
phases of the present time the dynamic qualities of such 
businessmen stand out. It may be that they will get 
their reward in heaven; but the general opinion seems 
to be that they wont have to wait that long. Certainly 
their attitude will inspire loyalty in all their clients and 
their brave stability will be one rallying point for all that 
is disorganized in industry. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 


CHICAGO :—Chicago is facing a possible complete ces- 
sation of building activities in the near future, as the result 
of the shutting off of building loans by the banks. 

The tightening of credit to the building industry has 
been noted for the past six weeks and has recently cul- 
minated in the refusal of further real estate or building 
loans. Tightness of money, inflation of real estate values 
and an already over-loaned condition were contributing 
factors in the decision, according to the banks. 

Building has dropped off 30 per cent this month and 
every day the decline is more noticeable. Builders say 
that. with bank loans shut off, building in Chicago will soon 
be at a standstill. 

The only building projects under way are those already 
financed, but even the man with sufficient funds to build 
is continually hampered by the lack of building materials. 
Crushed stone, lime, gravel, cement and many other mate- 
rials are now very difficult to get. Some of the cement 
compamies have established truck service from towns in 
Indiana to supply trade that cannot be served through rail 
transportation. 

Shortages of raw material and labor continue to hinder 
in all fines. Railroads claim a 90 per cent resumption of 
freight traffic, but manufacturers declare it to be almost 
impossible to secure raw material, and as a consequence 
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many factories are closing and industries already closed 
give no sign of resuming operation. 

In many instances the curtailment of shipping and manu- 
facture has caused advance in price, but there has been 
shown a disposition on the part of some of the industries, 
especially in the construction field, to allow prices to 
remain at the present level, preferring to absorb the added 
cost of operating, rather than pass it on to the “ultimate 
consumer.” 

The sincerity of the movement to curb high prices of 
building materials is indicated in the action taken recently 
by the lumber interests in the district around Chicago. 
Lumbermen, it is reported, have agreed to absorb the 25 
per cent increase in wages granted to some of the con- 
struction trades after May 1, rather than have the con- 
tractor add it to the cost of construction. 

Leading construction men of the country who were called 
here in conference by the Associated General Contractors 
of America, for the purpose of “getting to the bottom’ 
of prevailing conditions, have appointed a committee to 
investigate the high cost of construction material and—if 
conditions warrant--to request the aid of the Federal Trade 
Commission. W. A. Rogers, of Chicago, president of the 
Associated General Contractors of America, said: “the 
leading construction firms of the country have come to the 
conclusion that the contractors should no longer ‘pass the 
buck’ to the consumer, and therefore must take determined 
action.’ 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 


SEATTLE :—Almost without exception jobbers of buitd- 
ing material in this territory report that small building 
projects have been abandoned as a result of increasing 
difficulties of getting inside essentials from the East— 
including nails, pipe. fittings, vitroware, and metal parts. 

Johbers are showing unconvinced architects and con- 
tractors their private telegrams and correspondence from 
eastern mills to the effect that no more business can be 
firmed at this time or any in the future so far as they can 
report at present and prices offered seem to carry no 
inducement. Orders placed by Seattle jobbers as long ago 
as September for vitroware have not yet been loaded. 
After repeated telegrams orders placed 120 days ago are 
now being loaded at eastern mills. Quotations have re- 
mained stationary. | 

Wall radiation has advanced. Three column 38-inch water 
radiation is quoted at $47.80 at the warehouse. Jobbers 
have abandoned all efforts at vetting nails from the East 
and are being supphed with 50 per cent of their require- 
ments from Co'orado iills. : 

Fiscal conditions in Japan are bearish. Large interests 
there have not paid for steel materials on the docks for 
some time. Should these conditions prevail it 1s regarded 
here as possible that the export demand will ease the 
domestic situation in time for later summer building 
projects. 

Claybourne, B. C., fire brick has advanced $10 to $77.50, 
which brings it into direct competition with Troy, Idaho, 
brick, which jobbers are delivering on the job at $70. 

Plaster board is out of market, but the supply of wall 
board is plentiful. Cement is steady at $4.60 per barrel 
with 80 cents rebate for bags. 

Channel iron is unobtainable even for incompleted busi- 
ness buildings and architects have been urged by jobbers 
to provide a substitute. Experiments are being made with 
quarter-inch corrugated steel. Metal lath is steady. 

Medusa white cement is being used almost exclusively in 
supplying Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia and Bellingham. 

The firm lumber market is $5 lower on upper. sizes 
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and $3 down on common, although the mills do not concede 
any weakness in general tone. They have been advised 
by wire that transit or unsold cars in the East have been 
cleaned up as a result of the railroad strike and expect 
a quick rush for market within the next thirty days. 
Should the car supply improve, however, to 60 or 80 per 
cent of normal the market would break. 





(Ly Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 


SAN FRANCISCO :—Deliveries of materials which have 
been held up by the strike are beginning to be made again, 
but it may take a month to bring deliveries to a normal 
condition. , 

The brick manufacturers are contemplating a raise in 
prices, but whether this will come immediately or- after the 
inevitable increase in railroad rates is a matter not yet 
decided. ‘Ihe brick men are trying to avoid two increases 
in rapid succession and may decide to wait railroad action 
before advancing prices. 

Lime was advanced in price this week and further ad- 
vances are looked for in this material. In the main there 
were few changes during the week. One of the most im- 
portant structures planned for San Francisco is the new 
Furniture Exchange, on which work will begin as soon as 
the architect, Kenneth MacDonald, Jr., completes the plans. 
The building 1s to be an eight-story concrete structure 
covering an entire block—bounded by Natoma, New Mont- 
gomery and Howard streets—and will cost $700,000. 

After a strike of about two months the mill men about 
the Bay have returned to work. A good many interiors 
were held up by the strike. | 

By a decision given recently by Assistant City Super- 
intendent of Buildings Fowler of Seattle, the building 
code of that city permits the construction of certain classes 
of buildings in areas outside the second building district 
which might be termed dangerous structures. If these 
same buildings were placed in the down-town district they 
would be regarded as “fire traps,’ but Mr. Fowler says it 
is perfectly legal to build them outside the restricted 
district mentioned. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


BIRMINGHAM :—Building operations in Birmingham 
are showing indications of increasing activity as spring 
advances, being retarded somewhat by the uncertainty of 
price schedules covering materials. 

In many lines there seems to be a stiffening of prices 
rather than a decline. Iron pipe is in heavy demand 
with some producers refusing to quote for close deliveries, 
and others out of the market until they are caught up 
with present commitments. 

The continued bad weather has curtailed lumber produc- 
tion and delayed shipments over a wide territory. Many 
mills are shut down or running on half-time. 

The general apathy permeating all farm labor does not 
argue for increased activity. Until the country’s individual 
production is intensified and brought to a higher standard 
in all lines. the strain upon the sources of supply will not 
be lessened and the great economic problems facing the 
nation will still remain unsolved. 

The housing problem is one which at the moment is pre- 
senting unusual difficulties in Birmingham as elsewhere. 
Much interest is felt in the census report. the announce- 
ment of which is daily expected from Washington. It is 
believed that a substantial increase in population over 1910 
will be shown and as a result of the exhibit a more pro- 
nounced determination to build necessary houses to take 
care of the people will develop. 
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Successful Building in Stucco __. 
VI—Stucco on Concrete Block Walls 


HE adaptability of concrete block as a base 

for stucco is evident. It is true that in many 

paces this material has been tried and later 
rejected, due to blocks of poor quality, improperly 
manufactured, having been supplied. 


A large number of manufacturers of such prod- 
ucts are now using every endeavor to maintain a 
proper standard of excellence for this material, so 
that if secured from a reputable manufacturer, 
blocks of the proper quality can be obtained. At 
the recent Chicago meeting of such manufacturers 
the various phases of this subject were discussed to 
the end that the quality of their product night be 
improved. 

The requirements for, and proper methods of, 
building with concrete block were fully outlined in 
the reports presented at the National Conference 
on Concrete House Construction by the committee 
and various sub-committees dealing with concrete 
block houses, and much of the information and 
recommendations contained in this article is taken 
from these reports. 


Concrete block and tile laid in Portland cement 
mortar are particularly well adapted to serve as a 
backing for Portland cement stucco because they 
are composed of the same class of material as the 
stucco itse!f and afford an excellent bonding sur- 
face. For Portland cement stucco finish the block 
or tile should be rough and of coarse texture, but 
not weak or friable. 


In applying stucco to block or tile the joints 
should be raked out or cut back at least even with 
the face of the wall: no projections should be left. 
The wall should. be brushed free from all loose 
particles and wet down and should be moist at the 
time the stucco 1s applied; if dry, the moisture 1s 
absorbed from the stucco and a weak finish is the 


resu't; if too wet, a film of water prevents a proper 
bond. 

Naturally good walls are impossible unless the 
blocks on which the stucco surface is placed are of 
proper quality and strength. The standard adopted 
by the American Concrete Institute is an excellent 
guide by which to go and is here presented insofar 
as it relates to the subject of this article. 


AMERICAN CONCRETE INSTITUTE 
STANDARD No. 10 


Extracts From 


U'ltinate Compressive Strength—(a) Solid con- 
crete stone, building block and brick. In the case 
of solid stone, block and brick, the ultimate com- 
pressive strength at 28 days must average not less 
than fifteen hundred (1.500) Ib. per sq. in. of gross 
cross-sectional area of the stone as used in the wail 
and must not fall below one thousand (1,000) Ib. 
per sq. in. m any test. 

(1b) Hollow and two-piece building b'ock. The 
ultimate compressive strength of hollow and two- 
piece building block at 28 days must average one 
thousand (1,000) Ib. per sq. in. of gross cross-sec- 
tional area of the block as used in the wall, and 
must not fall below seven hundred (700) Ib. per 
sq. In, in any test. 


Gross Cross-Sectional Areas —(a) Solid con- 
crete stone, block and brick. The cross-sectional 
area shall be considered as the minimum area in 
compression. 


(b) Hollow building block. In the case of hol- 
low building block, the gross cross-sectional area 
shall be considered as the product of the length by 
the width of the block. No allowance shall be 
made for the air space of the block. 


(c) Two-piece building block. In the case of 
two-piece building block, if only one block 1s tested 
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CONSTRUCTED OF THE 
USUAL TYPE OF CONCRETE BLOCK 


A WALL BEING 


at a time, the gross cross-sectional area shall be 
regarded as the product of the length of the block 
by one-half of the width of the wall for which the 
block is intended. If two blocks are tested to- 
gether, then the gross cross-sectional area shall be 
regarded as the product of the length of the block 
by the full width of the wall for which the biock 
is intended. 

Absorption.—The absorption at 2&8 days (being 
the weight of the water absorbed divided by the 
weight of the dry sample) must not exceed ten (10) 
per cent when tested as hereinafter specified. 

Limit of Loading.—(a) Hollow walls of con- 
crete building block. The load on any hollow walls 
of concrete block, including the superimposed 
weight of the wall, shall not exceed one hundred 
and sixty-seven (167) Ibs. per sq. in. of gross area. 
If the floor loads are carried on girders or joists 
resting on cement pilasters filled in place with slush 
concrete mixed in proportion of one (1) part 
cement, not to exceed two (2) parts 
of sand and four (4) parts of gravel 
or crushed stone, said pilasters may 
be loaded not to exceed three hundred 
(300) Ib. per sq. in. of gross cross- 
sectional area. 

(b) Solid walls built of architec- 
tural stone, block or brick and laid in 
Portland cement mortar or hollow 
block walls filled with concrete shall 
not be loaded to exceed three hundred 
(300) Ib. per sq. in. of gross cross- 
sectional area. 

Girders and Joists. — Wherever 
girders or joists rest upon walls in 
such a manner as to cause concen- 
trated loads of over four thousand 
(4,000) Ib. the block supporting the 
girders or joists must be made solid 
for at least eight inches from the in- 
side face of the wall except where 
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a suitable bearing plate is provided to distribute the 
load over a sufficient area to reduce the stress so 
it will conform to the requirements stated under 
“Limit of Loading.” 

When the combined live and dead floor loads ex- 
ceed sixty (60) Ib. per sq. ft.. the floor joists shall 
rest on a steel plate not less than three-eighths 
(3) of an inch thick and of a width one-half to 
one inch less than the wall thickness. In lieu of 
said steel plate the joists may rest on a solid block 
which may be three or four inches less in wall 
thickness than the building wall, except in instances 
where the wall is eight (8) in. thick, in which cases 
the sotid block shall be the same thickness as the 
building wall. 

Thickness of Walls—(a) Thickness of bearing 
walls shall be such as will conform to the limit of 
loading given under “Limit of Loading.” In no in- 
stance shall bearing walls be less than eight inches 
thick. Hollow walls eight inches thick shall not be 
over sixteen feet high for one story or more than a 
total of twenty-four feet for two stories. 

(b) Walls of residences and buildings commonly 
known as apartment buildings not exceeding four 
stories in height, in which the dead floor load does 
not exceed sixty (60) Ib. or the live load sixty (60) 
Ib. per sq. ft.. shall have a minimum thickness in 
inches as shown in the following table. 
THICKNESS IN INCHES FOR CONCRETE BLockK WALLS 


No. of First Second Third Fourth 
Stories asement Story Story Story Story - 
dhs. Byte 10 8 8 - 
Dove 12 12 10 8 sss 
Wee hed ok 16 12 12 10 8 


l’artation in Thickness of Walls—(Ca) Wherever 
walls are decreased in thickness the top course of 





AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE CONSTRUCTED WITH WALLS OF 
CONCRETE BLOCK AND STUCCO FINISH 
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the thicker wall shall afford a solid bearing for the 
webs or walls of the course of the concrete block 
above. 


MORTARS 
NLIESS carefully made, mortar joints are 


likely to be the weakest portions of a concrete 
block or tile wall. The essentials of a good mortar 
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5. It must possess good working qualities. 

6. It should look satisfactory. 

7. It should endure permanently. 

Portland cement mortar meets these requirements 
and should be specified for concrete block and tile 
wall construction. 


Ingredients of Portland Cement Mortar —The 
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DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION—STUCCO ON COMMON TYPE OF CONCRETE BLOCK 


joint are: 

1. It should be dense and non-absorbent. 

2. It must have a sufficient compressive strength 
to withstand pressure in the wall without crushing. 

3. It must attain strength rapidly. | 

4. It must be reasonable in cost and easily obtain- 
able. 


ingredients of Portland cement mortar are Portland 
cement, sand and water. Usually a limited amount 
of hydrated or well-slaked lime is included. 
Sand.—Sand used for mortar should be hard, 
clean, free from vegetable matter and contain not 
to exceed seven (7) per cent by volume of clay or 
loam. The particles shou'd be well-graded and 
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WALLS BEING 
TYPE OF CONCRETE BLOCK 


range in size from fine up to those which wil just 
pass through a screen having + meshes to the lineal 
mch. Most masons prefer that the coarse particles 
predominate, claiming that coarse sand produces a 
more workable mortar. Sand which is not clean 
should be washed before using. 


Cement.—Any_ standard brand of Portland 
cement may be used which meets the specifications 
for Portland cement adopted by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. Cement should be kept 
in a dry place until used. Cement which contains 
lumps which cannot be crushed with the fingers 
should not be used. 

Water.—Water should be clean, free from acids 
and alkali. In general it can be stated that water 





THE WALL 
CONSTRUCTION IS CONTINUOUS, IN- 
TERIOR PLASTERING SHOULD BE ON 
LATH FURRED OUT FROM THE FACE OF 
THE WALL AS SHOWN ABOVE 


UNLESS THE AIR SPACE IN 


CONSTRUCTED OF THE INTERLOCKING 


ARCHITECT 


which is fit for drinking is satisfactory 
for cement mortar. 

Lime.—Only  well-slaked or hy- 
drated lime should be used. Lime is 
added to the mortar to impart to it 
better working qualities, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of labor in laying a 
given section of wall. Care should be 
observed not to add more lime than 
specified in the paragraph under * Pro- 
portions,” otherwise the strength of 
the mortar may be materially dimin- 
ished. 

Proportions.—Among masons there 
is a wide variation in the ratio of 
cement and sand used in making 
mortar; some prefer as rich a nix- 
ture as equal parts of cement and 
sand, while others use a mortar con- 
taining three times as much sand as 
cement. A proportion of 1 sack of 
cement to 2 cubic feet of sand will be 
found satisfactory under most condi- 
tions. A mixture containing in excess of 3 cubic 
feet of sand for each sack of cement is not recom- 
mended. Hydrated or slaked lime may be added to 
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DETAIL OF WINDOW JAMB CONSTRUCTION 
FOR TWELVE-INCH BLOCK 





the mortar in an amount not to exceed 25 per cent. 
by volume of the amount of cement in the mixture. 


Mtixing—The usual method is to mix the cement 
and sand dry until the resulting mixture is uniform 
in color and of like character throughout. Hydrated 
lime may be incorporated in the mixture simul- 
taneously with the cement and sand. When lime 
putty (slaked lime) is used it is customary to dis- 
solve the putty to a creamy consistency 1n water and 
then use this lime water when mixing the mortar. 
The mortar may be either mixed by hand or by 
mechanical means. In most cases hand mixing 1s 
practiced, as the workmen can readily tell when the 
mass has acquired the proper consistency to obtain 
the best working qualities. Only as much water 
should be added as will, after thorough mixing, 
produce a mixture of such plasticity as will work to 
best advantage. 
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It is best to mix only a small batch of mortar 
at a time (say enough for 30 minutes’ work). 
Mortar which has stiffened must not be remixed 
with water to impart to it workable qualities again. 
This process is commonly referred to as “retemper- 
ing’. It should not be permitted. 

Application—A good bond between the mortar 
and the block is essential. To accomplish this end, 


mortar should be applied with force. For best re- 
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The simplest method of waterproofing is to paint 
the wall with hot pitch or asphalt. When this 
method 1s adopted the precaution must be taken 
to have the wall dry, as these materials will not ad- 
here to a moist surface. Lines of drain tile should 
be laid around both the outside and inside of the 
wall footings and at least 6 inches below them to 
carry off excess water. These tile should be con- 
nected to a suitable outlet drain. 
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DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION—STUCCO ON CONCRETE BLOCK 


At Left—Double Walled Type. 


sults both ends of the block should be buttered. The 
horizontal or supporting section of the block should 
be entirely covered with mortar. 


WATERPROOFING THE FOUNDATION 


DRY basement is one of the requirements of 

good construction. When the side on which 
the house is to be located does not have good natural 
drainage it is best to waterproof the outsides of 
the walls below grade. No matter how much care 
is exercised in making concrete block or placing 
them in the wall it is not always possible to obtain 
absolutely watertight construction. 


Inner and Outer Shells Connected by Metal Ties Only. 
At Right—Solid Block of “Book Tile” Type. 


Interior Furring Necessary. 


SILLS AND LINTELS 


To make sure that no moisture penetrates the 
walls at the sills, lintels, sill courses, lintel courses 
and joint courses and to prevent condensation on 
the inside walls at these places, all building trim 
should be of two-piece construction so as to provide 
an air space between the inner and outer sections. 
The space between the inner and outer sections need 
not be greater than 14 inch; a continuous air space 
is all that 1s required. Each division of lintel should 
be reinforced according to standard methods to carry 
the superimposed load. 
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THE DOUBLE WALLED BUNGALOW READY FOR 
STUCCO LFINISH 


INTERIOR PLASTERING 


CC concrete block enthusiasts have recon 
mended that plaster be applied directly to the 
b.ock surface. These recommendations have been 
made despite the fact that it is customary to furr 
out the plaster for all kinds of masonry houses. 
Furring and lathing cost only slightly more when 
considering the total cost of the house and they 
assure a warmer wall. The better insulation thus 
provided effects a considerable saving in the winter 
coal bills and provides a house which is cool in 
summer. In no case should plaster be applied 
directly on the concrete surface unless the house is 
constructed according to the following speci- 
heations: 

The wail shall be constructed of two-piece block, 
providing a continuous air space from the footing 
to the eaves and entirely around the building. All 
sills and lintels shall be of the two-piece type and 
the inner and outer sections shall be separated so as 
to provide a clear air space between them. The 
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outside of the foundation below grade shall be 
waterproofed as hereinbefore described. 


SIZE OF BLOCKS * 


TABULATION of sizes of block and tile, as 

now manufactured, is shown in Table I. The 
name of the manufacturer is followed by the width, 
height and length of unit, the actual size of the block 
or tile being given. For instance, a block listed as 
8” wide, 734” high, and 1534” long, is ordinarily re- 
ferred to in practice as an 8” x 8" x 16” block. 
These units are purpose:y made smalier to allow for 
the mortar joint which, when added to length and 





CONSTRUCTING A DOUBLE WALL WITH CON- 


CRETE BLOCKS. IN THIS CASE THE AIR 
SPACE IS CONTINUOUS AND FURRING 
THE INTERIOR IS UNNECESSARY 


height, produces a unit of full length and height. 


As a help to the designer in determining the most 
desirable distance horizontally between doors and 
windows to corners, and also the most desirable 
widths of door and window opening, Table II. has 
been prepared. Lengths of wall sections and door 
and window openings, should be, as far as possibie, 
muitiples of quarter blocks. 


Table II. gives the length of wall sections of 
from one to eighteen units by 14 units. Your com- 
mittee believes that a quarter length is as small a 
fraction of a unit as is necessary or desirable and 
that manufacturers of molds should adapt their 
machines and furnish suitable division plates for 
making 14, ™%, and 34 length blocks. By careful 
design it 1s often possible to get along with two 
sizes of units—the full length and the half length 
units. 





*From_ report of Sub-committee B, National Conference on 


Concrete House Construction. 
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THIS TYPE OF STUCCO HOUSE WITH TILE ROOF MAKES A PLEASING COMBINATION 


TABLE I 
STANDARD CONCRETE BLOCK AND TILE SIZE 





_ SS —_- 





Manufacture of Mold Height, Inches Width, Inches Length, Inches 

“Anchor Concrete Machinery Co....... 748 8-9-10-11-12 15¥s & 234) 
Rock Rapids, Iowa 

Bradstad Concrete Machinery Co...... 74 10 233% 
Canton, So. Dak. 

The Brandell Co. ......5cccnverncces 7% 4-6-8-10-12 1534 
Cincinnati, Ohio : 

Ileal Concrete Machinery Co......... 734 4-6-8-10-12 1534-233 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Hamilton Concrete Machinery Co.. 5 4-6-8-12 8-10-12 
Cleveland. Ohio ‘ 

The Anchor Cone. Mach. Co., (Hobbs) | 3 to 12 ins 3 to 12 ins. 3 to 24 ins. 
Columbus, Ohio 

The Besser Manufacturing Co........ 7% 7H -934-11% 153% 
Alpena, Mich. 

Flexo Concrete Mold Co.............. 554-7% 8-10-12 1554-2354 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Zagelmeyer Cast. Stone Block......... 7s 8-10-12 15 5-23 is 
Mach. Co., Bay City, Mich. 

The Federal Cement Prod. Co........ 5 814-1214-16% 12 
Cleveland, Ohio | 

The Ferguson Synstone Co........eee 11% 8-12 235% 
Denver, Colo. 

The Helm Brick Machine Co.......... 7% 10 2314 
Cadillac, Mich. 

ITydro Stone Co, cc. cece eee eee eens 854-115% 4140 17 23% 
Chicago, IH. 

The Multiplex Concrete Mach. Co..... 354-554-754 8-10-12 1954 
Elmore, Ohio 

Peters Eastman Greer Co.......--00. 3 to 6 by ins. 7-10 20 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Century Cement Machine Co......... 4 to 16 by ins. 4 to 20 by ins. 4 in, to 6 ft. 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 

W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co... .... cece eee 735 8-10-12 1534 
Holland, Mich. 

Francis Concrete Machinery Co....... 7% 8-10-12 1534-2334 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Hayden Auto Block Mach. Co.... 7M 4-6-8-10-12 153¥4-1944-2344 
Columbus, Olio. 

Northwestern Steel & Tron Works..... 7% 9.12 234 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

The Pettyjohn Cor oo... . cee eee eee ee 734 734 1534-1934 -233% 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

The Republic Iron Works............ 7% 2.4-8-10-12 1534 
Tecumseh, Mich. 

Stewart. Mfg. Cais vesecscccaseecawss é 7H 8-10 1534 
Waterloo, lowa 
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The purpose. of 
Table III. is similar to 
that of Table IT. It is 
intended to help the de- 
signer determine the 
most suitable height 
for door and window 
openings and _ other 
vertical wall heights. 
To explain the use of 
Tables II. and III. a 
drawing (Figure 1.) 
of a house elevation ts 
presented. The = dis- 
tance “A” corresponds 
to the wall lengths 
shown in Table IT. and 


the distance “B” to 
heights specified in 
Table III]. The pur- 


pose of both tables is 
to assist the designer in 
laying out the house so 
as to require no cut- 
ting of block, which is 
costly. 

Corner block, joist 
blocks, sills, lintels, and 
other special shapes 
should be furnished by 
the concrete products 
manufacturer so as to 
make possible for the 
constructor to erect the 
building complete. 
Nothing detracts more 
from the appearance 
of a structure than 
poorly made and im- 
properly fitted building 
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trim. It has been suggested that jamb _ block The accompanying photographs and details illus- 
be used next to all doors and windows in places of trate the construction of various types of concrete 
the block with an ordinary end. block walls as a base for stucco finish. 

The question has arisen as to the best method for The next article will treat of magnesite stucco. 
designating sizes of block, and it 1s recommended 


that the height, width and length be specified. 
TABLE III 
TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF BLOCK REQUIRED FOR WALL 
SECTION OF VARIOUS LENGTHS 


Lexotn or Wat Secnons 












Number of 
Block and 










12-1ncH Buocn 24-1ncu Buocn 














































































































Fraction 16-1NcH BLoce 20-1xcm BLocK. 
of Block Feet Inchca | Feet | Inches | Feet Toches ‘Feet 
1 4 8 2 1) 
Vy 1 8 1 2 © 
1% 2 U 6 3 U 
13,4 2 4 1} 3 6 
2 2 S 4 4 WV) 
24 3 Q 9 4 6 
a eae ae 
244 3 s jon ae, fg 3 6 
3 4 vu U 6 v 
3 2 | a ae ee 6 6 
333 4 3 10 7 Vv 
33, feanp ie ee 5 U 3 7 6 
4 5 4 8 8 3. 2 
4\a 5 8 1 6 
44% 6 0 6 0 
445 6 4 11 6 
5 6 8 4 0 
51, 7 0 9 6 
5'4 7 4 2 0 
5% 7 8 7 6 
6 8 0 0 0 
OM 4 5 6 
LLévATION OF HoUusE ILLUSTRATING SETTING : * 5 
OF CONCRETE BLOCK. st : : 
FIG. I-ILLUSTRATING APPLICATION OF TABLES ta apse ae 0 
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13 
14 
. 14 6 
II AND III 74, 6 10 0 | 12 6 15 0 
gages 10 4 i 22 ne 6 
ed 0 = 8 13 4 16 0 
TANLE I FESS 
TABLE SHOWING RELATION BETWEEN NUMBER OF COURSES 4 ray | La 7 i. 1. 6 
OF CONCRETE BLOCK AND TILE AND THE HEIGHT OF Se aoa sts ho 
WALL FORMED BY UNITS OF DIFFERENT SIZES <a ae ee eee 
NUM OF Hriomt or Wat. Secrions Forurp V6 | 6 12 8 | 15 1 |} 19 0 
coves In. 4 Io. SIn. 6 In. 9 In. — Oy | Q t 33 0 16 3 i} 19 6 
Siok |. Beek) Block) > Boe Block — wo.) 40 0 1 13 + | 16 & 4 20 0 
° Ja. Ft. In. | Fe. In. Fe. In. Fi. In. —_—_—_—— — SS ee ee ie BE fae ae 
1 0 3 0 4 0 5 0 6 09 1U', | 10 3 13 § 8 WV ee 20 6 
2 06 | 08 | 010 | 1 0 1 6 10! 10 6 14 Oy Wf ot 0 
3 0 9 1 0 1 3 1 6 2 3 1U5, | WwW 9 ; 4 | 4 Wo 2 6 
i Oca a et ao re 1 Th 0 4 a 0 
5 ik |) Sol 2 il oce | es ac lo eo a My | 3 15 0 1x 9 22 6 
5 i To 12 8 3 0a ae li. oa 0 15 4 19 23 23 0 
7 19 |24i{]2ni|3 6 8 | 5 3 Wes uu 9 1S Res P2222) : 
S| 2 oO | ae |e a ee co se a er ee ie 12 12 0 16 020 v1 24 0 
o 2 ss ot ee fe oreo ene ae loner ID's 12 5 16 a 20 4 0 
10 2 6 3 4 4 2 5 0 6a | 7 6 ( b2ta 12 6 16 & 2U W425 U 
Wooler eo se a alse pale ec eo ao 1234 2 ya 0 21 3, | 25 C 
230 bare | Soll ee loa ce ore hoa 13 13 0 | Wi 4 | 2 8 20 0 
1 33|44 1/55 166)8 8 )9 9 |W 134 13 $ Mi i 22 1 | 26 6 
il se als 1S 0 foci ea aera a iy 6 ik oO 22 6 ai 0 
is} so |. 0 | 6 8 | 7 6 [ie fi ite ee Ns ee ee oe 
10 40/5 4/6028 | & 0 [10 8 |12 0113 3 |lo 0 14 pa Na uy Sis 4 28 ! 
17 43 |5 8 | 7118 6t/n 4 {2 9 —_ Wn ow 3 awe 0 2 9 | 2S 6 
18 4 6|60/7 6/9 0] 0 |13 6 14a 4 | 6 4 BU ae cvee eee Nee 
19 49 !/04j)7n |9o ln 8 |M 3 My 4 Y Be Pe ee 2 
20 50 | 68 | 8 4 }uw oi 4 | 15 0 15 1S ee 2s soe a eas rot 
21 5 3 | 701) 8 9 |) 60114 0115 9 ene ees en ee ee! 4 25 5 a Sf 8 
22 5S 6 7 4 9 2 1} UO | 14 8 | 16 6 IS} 2 18 o 200 x 25 1 31 u 
23 59 | 78 {97 | o (15 #€ | 3 119 2 123 0, te S34 1S 0 a U 26 3 en 
é4 6 U 8 U 10 0 12 VU |} lo OU 1s O 16 lo oe ee 21 4 faced I $2 u 
25 6 3 | 4 1/10 5 1/126 ]16 8 |1s 9 10", lo 3 21 Le ee SN, Sipe y ode 2 
26 6 6 | & |l0lo {138-0 1174 119 6 i AOR oe TO ee geile 33 v 
27 oo | 9 0 {ll 3 |18 0 |ix 0 120 3 1%, Ab vy 2 $03 NAN SS 
28 7 0 9 4/11 8 [14 0,518 8 | 210 123 4 | ex 0 Li Ve 0 BONS ane ad 20 ns ee Me 
2 7 3 g 8 l2 1 140 19 4 2 y a le 3 24 7) 2s y 34+ Oo 
0 7 6 | v0 |12 6 |18 0 | 20 0 | 22 © Ou az li | 6 as 4 Qu | a 35 0 
31 79 |l0 4/1211 |18 6 | 20» | 23-8 lisa i 8 24} 2 | as 35 6 
¥) 8 0 | 10 8 113 4 |e 0 | 21 4 | 28 0 | 20 ® | 320 8 ix | o ff 24 1 0 we! 36 vu 
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HERE, are 'no more handsome modern homes than those 
built of stucco with Bishopric Board. They satisfy the 
client’s eye. 


Bishopric Board lasts for generations, preserving stucco, It 
satisfies the client’s demand for quality. 


present high cost of building. All that is necessary is to nail 
Bishopric Board to the bare studding—one man can work faster 
than the plasterers can follow. The saving of labor amounts to 
25 per cent or more. 


Over 5000 architects, contractors and building 
supply dealers have recognized the advantages of 
Bishopric Board and are recommending it. 


Ask for complete descriptive literature. 
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Fifty-third Annual Convention—The 


American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C. 


First Day's Proceedings 


ORE delegates than for many years past 
M assembled in the Hemicycle of the Cor- 

coran Galleries of Art at the opening of 
the fifty-third annual convention. [ven the large 
attendance at Nashville last year was exceeded. And 
with this large attendance there was also a well 
defined attitude of seriousness, and it was evident 
at the outset that the Institute was determined to 
put its house in order. Reference to President 
Kimball’s admirable address will show exactly what 
the general disposition was toward the problems 
that were to be discussed. 

President Kimball accurately diagnosed the ills 
that now affect the Institute, and it was the general 
opinion that the treatment he prescribed would 
largely aid in placing the profession of arcintecture 
on the exact and proper plane where it belongs. 

Reserving a more extensive review and discussion 
of this address for a future occasion, it is pertinent 
to refer to the fact that architects when assembled 
as a deliberative body present as a composite picture 
an entirely different personality than they do when 
individually expressing themselves. It is interesting 
to note that even the most pronounced of mal- 
contents seem to find in close contact with their 
professional brethren something that overcomes the 
grouches and dissatisfaction that so often mark the 
ante-convention attitude. 

When one goes to these conventions with the 
memory very keen of all sorts of unrest and prom- 
ises to “wake things up” and notes in place of 
what was logically to be expected, a most pacific 
attitude, the thought arises that there is “much cry 
and little wool” and that, after all, things are not so 
very out of joint. To be sure, as this is written, 
this gathering is but one day old, but long years of 
experience lends encouragement to the belief that all 
is, or will be, well with the architectural world. 


Cloudless skies and a southerly wind created ideal 
weather and for this reason there were in addition 
to the large number of delegates many women as 
guests, and a large number of Washington men who 
showed a lively interest in the proceedings. 

Contrary to the usual custom, there was no 
opening address of welcome by some local official. 
The convention at once, at the tap of President 
Kimball’s gavel, got seriously down to business. 
Also contrary to the opening day’s routine of pre- 
vious conventions, there was practically little if any 
debate until but a short while before adjournment. 

The President’s address, that of the Board of 
Directors, and also the report of the Post-War 
Committee, were longer than usual and their reading 
absorbed most of the time given to the first day’s 
sessions. All these important documents will be 
found in this issue. Their very careful perusal is 
earnestly suggested to every man in the profession. 
In fact with special reference to the very complete 
report of the Post-War Committee, it is believed 
that every man in every profession or activity that 
joins with architecture will find it worth while to 
study this report. It sets forth just what to do and 
how to doit. The pity of it is that a movement so. 
well planned and so efficiently set on its way should 
be allowed to languish from the combined disadvan- 
tages of insufficient funds and the lukewarm attitude 
of those whom this committee has so unselfishly 
sought to serve. 


The lean years that President Kimball referred to 
in his opening address have now to be made fat 
ones, and the spirit of every man for himself is 
probably no more strongly developed in architects 
than in other professions. The condition will have 
to be taken as it is found. But certainly it is a pity 
that the Post-War Committee should for the rea- 
sons set forth seek to turn back to the Institute the 
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powers 1i so well exerted and for which exertion it is 
feared it has been but poorly requited. 

A feature inaugurated at this convention which 
should not be overlooked or slightly regarded is the 
First National. Exhibition of Architecture, opened 
under the most auspicious surroundings on the eve- 
ning of the first day. This exhibition of architec- 
ture, grouped under different states, had been 
gathered and selected by the various Chapters and 
sent to Washington. It was arranged to cover 
almost the entire wall space of the upper galleries 
and probably was the largest and most complete 
showing of architecture that has ever been given in 
this country. With each state carefully and pride- 
fully selecting its representative material, it 1s easy 
to comprehend that what was hung in this fine col- 
lection was the very cream of recent architectural 
accomplishment. 

Occasion was taken a number of years ago to 
comment in THE AMERICAN .ARCHITECT on the 
splendid way in which a collection of architectural 
exhibits was hung by the T-Square Club in Phila- 
delphia in connection with an exhibition of the 
painter’s and sculptor’s arts. One collection so ad- 
mirably supplemented the other that there was a 
beautiful’ and harmonious ensemble. The collection 
in the Corcoran Galleries even more insistently ac- 
cents this unity of arts. Many times larger than 
any other architectural exhibitions, it is surrounded 
by many galleries of paintings and: sculpture, the 


masterpieces of the world. ‘One loses nothing by. 


contact with the other. We shall have patience with 
the enthusiast on such an occasion who insists that 
architecture is all an art, and sha‘l not chide him 
for the moment if he fails to realize that it 1s also 
a very important business. | 

‘A splendid exhibition such as this is good to hold, 
for it promotes in architects themselves a higher 
respect, a deeper reverence for their profession, and 
it also teaches the public to appreciate all those high 
aims for which architects always strive. 

One thing that will impress the thoughtful ob- 
server when he views these regional groups of 
exhibits is that if the name of the state that marks 
them were removed, he would find it difficult to 
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determine whether the location were north, south, 
east or west. 

. The design of large buildings in this country has 
become so standardized, particularly the “sky- 
scraper” office building, that we may look in vain 
through this vast exhibition even in details of de- 
sign, for any positive indication of a regional loca- 
tion. All these buildings have been, of course, care- 
fully planned to meet their various purposes, but 
why so accurately follow precedent in choice of 
material and general treatment of design as to rob 
them of a distinctiveness as representing the cities 
in which they are located? If we are going to 
evolve a regional type of architecture, we shall have 
to reform these things. 

The physical difficulties attendant on the assem- 
bling of these exhibits were very great. The com- 
mittee of local Washington men, of which Waddy B. 
Wood was chairman, were at one time threatened 
with absolute. failure. lrratic and much disturbed 
railroad transportation conditions had prevented 
the delivery of many of the contributions of distant 
states until almost the very hour of opening. But 
where there is the will there is always the way. The 
early arrivals on this opening evening could hear the 
sound of many hammers driving the nails to hang’ 
exhibits that had only a few minutes before been: 
received. . Even the catalogues were fresh from the 
printers’ hands and the forms from which they were 
printed had been locked and sent to press almost. 
while the vast number who were present were. 
reaching the galleries. 

. This is the spirit that wins, and it is the spirit of 
dogged determination that seems to be present in 
every delegate to this convention to place the pro- 
fession so correctly before all the world that it may 
never again be misguided. | 

At the outset, it was the intention in setting. 
down these things to write, as in years before, “the 
first day’s proceedings.” But this year things are 
different. There were no “proceedings” in_ the 
sense of flowery oratory and fervid speech. Just a 
quiet, serious getting down to business, with the 
relaxation, to complete the day. to be found in this 
very fine National Exhibition of Architecture. 
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Address of President Kimball at the Opening 
of the Fifty-third Annual Convention of | 
the American Institute of Architects 


KNOW I owe it to you to say something rest- 
| ful, consoling, encouraging, even hopeful; 

certainly no section of mankind has a better 
right to hear and see and feel itself fairly valued 
and reasonabiy appreciated than have the archi- 
tects, as one smal division of that great army to 
whose skill and patriotism, self-sacrifice and public 
-levotion all men owe this, their latest survival— 
and our million, more or less, nullionaires their war 
made millions. Surely nothing would better satisfy 
the yearning within me than to be able to say these 
things that are due to be said, and to so say them 
that they might be heard of all men. , 

To commerce, well organized and keenly alive to 
its opportunity, a golden harvest has been returned 
—returned in figures that are almost unbelievable. 
“Scandalous” is the word used by a merchant of 
my acquaintance, to characterize the tidal wave of 
ever increasing profit that has poured in upon him 
among others whose lives chanced to be cast in the 
moulds of barter and trade. 

Of the host whose offering was service, war- 
needs have brought to those engaged in so-called 
“useful pursuits” a bounty hardly less profligate ; 
while to the architect and many of his brother pro- 
fessionals, without whose technical skill and far- 
reaching vision neither commerce nor labor could 
have passed beyond the first line defences—to him 
and to them the fickle hand of fate has offered 
little beyond the chance to show the material of 
which he and they are made, and to furnish ex- 
amples of that finest of all God’s creations—‘‘a 
good loser.” All of which intensifies my regret that 
I may not cry the facts from the house-tops to 
the farthest corners of the land, and so loud that 
none should fail to hear. 7 


Much as I honor the game spirit that prompts 
it, the ever present smile behind which we archi- 
tects seek to hide the unhappy truth, is becoming 
little short of sickening. Can it be that that thread- 
bare word ‘“‘camouflage” is to be our one legacy 
from the war? Must we go on displaying this brand 
of deceit—human pewter masquerading under a 
sitver hal!mark—that we may laugh with the rest 
of the world? Is it right, is it fair to keep up the 
smile for the sake of an exploded idea? Isn't it 
time to discard deception and try the truth? Why 
should we punish the profiteer when profiteering 


is the teaching and example and pride of our peo- 
ple, and during our generation at least, always has 
been? If we are to condemn the “added talent” of 
scripture, why encourage a great central Chamber 
of Commerce lobby headquarters here in Washing- 
ton’ Why continue to invite the charge of main- 
taining a local architectural lobby, for that matter? 
Why a percentage (a profiteer’s) basis for profes- 
sional service? Why call ourselves a National So- - 
ciety on hardly a 10 per cent. representation? Why 
attempt a comprehensive program with a Country 
Club organization? Why nation-wide laws when 
our problems are local? Why continue to smile 
and pretend to be happy after seven years of pri- 
vation and in the face of seven more of uncer- 
tainty? Why keep on trying to legislate against 
the laws of Nature; and finally, why such topics 
and questions here and now? 

The last is, perhaps, the only pertinent question 
in the list. The seven lean years through which we 
have lived, with the prospect of seven others be- 
fore us that may be even more trying, should have 
convinced us that something is wrong, and that 
whatever it is, it is no mere detail. Two years of 
purposeful, though none too well appreciated effort 
by the Post-War Committee have helped me, at 
least, to the conclusion that in this self-centered age 
the professions (so-called) are marching in the 
vanguard of the army of selfishness, carrying a 
banner of deception bearing the motto, “Do unto 
others as you would be done by.” 

Our Institute is run by a Board of Directors—al- 
ways wisely chosen and always functioning beyond 
criticism. It has been officered, during this admin- 
istration at least, by a group whose only strife has 
been a contending to share each others’ loads. A 
masterly report by our Secretary will shortly lay 
before you in detail the record of Institute activity 
—all of which is my excuse for transferring the 
President’s address to a fleld of generalization and 
speculation rather than of detail and record. 


I know of no organization whose possibilities 
are greater—possibilities for service to society, I 
mean. And I take it that to so serve to the limit 
of its capacity is what justifies any professional 
organization, this one not excepted. Two years of 
close observation, sharpened by the responsibility 
they imposed and kept at high tension by reason of 
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unusual and rapidly changing conditions—two years 
in which an indulgent constituency and a willing, 
efficient instrument have given me most generous 
help, provide my excuse for assuming to parade 
before you, as worthy of attention, a group of ideas 
that reduced to lowest terms are neither more nor 
less than your retiring President’s personal opinions. 


OR the sake of argument let us keep in mind 

the fact that while the American Institute of 
Architects is still far from being numerically repre- 
sentative of the profession, it has from its birth 
furnished to the profession the ideals and examples 
after which the architectural practice of this coun- 
try has been patterned, and has always been the 
court of last resort before whose bar all its serious 
and most important questions have been decided. 
Wherefore, in assuming for the Institute the credit 
of such leadership, we are debarred from disclaim- 
ing our share of the blame, where blame exists. 
for conditions that are not consistent with what 
should be present-day architectural heritage. Dur- 
ing the sixty-three years of the life of the Ameri- 
can Institute, profound changes have taken place 
in almost everything but the Institute itself; possi- 
bly out of love for its traditions, possibly largely 
the result of habit, those responsible for the A. I. A. 
have not seemed to take into account that its work 
has grown out of all proportion to its membership 
and machinery. The official instrument to ade- 
quately represent and make the most of a great 
public servant, such as is our profession, should 
count as members approximately one-half of those 
who legitimately practice that profession, which 
means we owe it to our pretenses to promptly secure 
a membership of at least 3,000, which in turn means 
better than doubling our present list. To do this. 
and do it fairly, changes are essential, membership 
must be made both more attractive and more easily 
attained. I place representation, adequate repre- 
sentation, as one of possibly three essential funda- 
mentals in which the American Institute is not quite 
filling the bill. 

A second important item, in which we must as- 
sume for the Institute full responsibility, is the ex- 
ample set to all architects as well as to all profes- 
sions, of valuing professional service upon a per- 
centage basis. To the baneful effects of this one 
faux. pas I ascribe most of our really serious 
troubles. Certainly failure to hold, in a higher de- 
gree, the confidence of the public and of the client 
is traceable directly to this fallacious and mischiev- 
ous source of suspicion which we have erected into 
a barrier between ourselves and our clients and 
society. Until architects as a class realize this 
and better understand the nature and extent of 
the harm done, I feel perfectly sure they will 


never enjoy that position of trust in the community 
to which their qualifications should entitle them, 
nor will they achieve that degree of usefulness 
which the public has a right to expect of them; 
and until the American Institute has set the ex- 
ample of changing this, to me, perfectly inde- 
fensible system, to one which by its nature removes 
the cause of suspicion, I feel the Institute will con- 
tinue to occupy a position of not quite “filling 
the bill.” This item of a right basis for profes- 
sional charges is, to my mind, one of those three 
fundamentals in which we are not quite measuring 
up, and for which I earnestly bespeak a cure. 


AY third complaint is a more domestic matter, 
and has to do with one of our intimate pe- 
culiarities. Does it require argument to commend 
the very best form of organization? Is our work 
less in need of the elements that make commercial 
organizations succeed? If leadership is the keynote 
to success, is there any good reason why we should 
disregard those conditions that foster just that ele- 
ment in practically every form of organization that 
goes forth to do a man’s work. The executive 
found in municipal, county, state and national or- 
ganizations has always some element of power 
which, like the White House veto, provides the 
trading basis whereby the executive may to some 
extent enforce the consideration of his policies. 
Throughout industrial and commercial life, the 
same control of power that places an executive 
in ofhce provides him with the kick he needs to 
make leadership worth exercising. In most social 
clubs and in professional associations the executive 
means little more than nominal leadership—and its 
functioning seldom even justifies that. There is 
indicated for this association, however, a tremen- 
dous opportunity and one that should justify clear- 
ing the way for the highest type of executive lead- 
ership. I can offer no suggestion fraught with 
more promising possibilities than that our future 
presidents should be provided with an instrument 
more effective than the opportunity to persuade and 
the right to vote in case of a tie. 

Certainly no member of the Institute could un- 
dervalue the honor attendant on executive prefer- 
ment at the hands of its membership; but it is con- 
ceivable that in the light of possible achievement 
some very desirable candidate might seriously 
weigh his chances of rendering a service—under 
present conditions—that would warrant the sacri- 
ices involved in the two years of concentrated 
thought that will more and more be demanded as 
we more and more fully accept for the A. I. A. 
its obligations to architecture and to society. Let 
those who would have the Institute more fully 
measure up to its ever-increasing opportunities for 
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.eadership in service to the public consider well 
this thought. Now just a word of the satisfac- 
tions and regrets that mark this passing adminis- 
tration. For the thousand added memberships for 
which I made my futile appeal of a year ago I have 
not quite a thousand regrets, but unhappily nearly 
sO; comparison with the progress made by other 
professional groups shows the Institute in its usual 
position—at the foot. While a net gain of 83 in 
1919 is said to be alinost the banner performance 
of our history, it compares but feebly with 1,232 
for the same time, as an average result, in the case 
of five engineering societies; or with one particular 
technical society, fifty years of age, which in one 
week added to a membership 1,200, just 2,000 new 
members—illustrating what may be done with tools, 
even though in our case we might not care to use 
the same tools. As a step toward a real result in 
the membership campaign that is in the air, let 
me suggest tinkering a bit with that time-honored 
canon that forbids competition in price. Let us 
open the door (by abolishing this canon) to all 
those boys who have been too honest to accept a 
law they felt it dishonest to abide by; and to all 
those other beginners who through modesty have 
hesitated to assume equality of performance with 
the leaders of the profession—which only could 
justify equally high fees. I betieve that alone would 
enfranchise the whole balance of the thousand, for 
which I am recording a regret. 


NDOUBTEDLY, the most unusual activity of 

the present administration, and I believe it 
the most unusual in the history of the Institute, is 
the work of the Post-War Committee. For me, it 
sets the high-water mark of satisfaction. The lib- 
erality and courage with which the Institute sup- 
ported its President in this entirely unselfish, as 
well as unusual activity, will go far, I think, to 
answer the critics whose compiaint has been that 
we are a close corporation with only our own in- 
terests at heart. I know of no parallel, no case 
where a professional body has generously financed 
an effort in which its members were no more 1n- 
terested than were all the rest of the profession ; 
and in this case, too, it has not been only the pro- 
fession of architecture, but every profession that 
has come in for its share of attention, and will 
certainly reap part of the reward. The way in 
which the Post-War Committee and its Executive 
Council have devoted time and energy when those 
two essentials were, perhaps, at their highest mar- 
ket price, is a matter of the greatest gratification 
to me, and should be a source of pride to every 
member of the Institute and every architect in this 
land. My regrets in this connection have to do with 
conditions beyond our control. It would be para- 


doxical to include the ending of the war among 
things to be deplored, yet there is no denying that 
the signing of the armistice brought to a sudden 
close a period of great mental activity and promise; 
particularly is this true among those workers who 
had been forced to make the greatest sacrifice as a 
consequence of the war. Depleted larders and 
colossal obligations were not to be ignored, and it 
is regret, not criticism, that expresses my feeling 
for those who, at that time, dropped completely all 
occupations, physical and mental, that had not to 
do with recuperation. It 1s to this occurrence and 
condition that I wish to direct the attention of all 
those who may fancy that the Post-War Commit- 
tees effort has in any sense been lost. Nature’s 
finest growths are from slow-germinating seed, and 
[ have no hesitancy in prophesying that the seed 
sown by the Post-War Committee will yield a 
perennial crop, and of exceptional value, as long 
as architects shall practice and their works endure. 

In the one item of interprofessional relationship 
the Post-War Committee has sown a seed the 
fruits of which will, I believe, be of incalcuiab!e 
and immediate value to every one whose contribu- 
tion is service. It may well be that in this one sug- 
gestion there may have been started that new social 
instrument for which we have all been waiting, 
and the need of which is so eloquently expressed 
in every phase of the ever-increasing struggle be- 
tween the hosts of progress and of inertia which 
marks beyond all other things the age in which we 
live. 

I should be recreant to my sense of duty were 
I to omit recording a protest against such a wide 
difference as exists in the Institute between the 
workers and the others. We can hardly hope for 
great Institute achievement while it is left to so few 
to serve so many. In this thought I voice the per- 
sonal contribution of our Secretary in his ever- 
recurring plea that the Chapters may come to recog- 
nize that they are the Institute, and as such may 
begin to assume its responsibilities and duties. 

For those among us—I may not say how large or 
small the group—whose evident pleasure it has been 
to destroy and obstruct, I have only the wish that 
they may come to see the error of their ways before 
it is too late to perform some useful service in 
extenuation. Perhaps in no particular has un- 
friendly manifestation been more fruitful of mis- 
fortune and more costly to the Institute than in 
the continued opposition on the part of certain in- 
dividuals and groups to the success and growth of 
the Journal, the continued high character of which 
is certainly one of the greatest satisfactions that I 
have to record. 

Among the contributions to Institute welfare and 
success that we should not fail to recognize is the 
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creation of The Architectural Press, and we must 
render to our Treasurer, Mr. Waid, a tribute of 
appreciation for his part in it, worthy of the ex- 
ample he has set, in going outside of his implied 
responsibilities to offer a splendid service to the 
Institute, and at a cost to himself in time, patience, 
and money sacrificed, that it is hard to overesti- 
mate. 

In connection with certain occurrences during 
this administration for which some may feel sor- 
row, I should be inconsistent, preaching to a text 
of “truth in place of deception,” if I were to ex- 
press regrets for any circumstances resulting from 
the placing by anyone of any individual personauity 
at a higher value than the best interests and wel- 
fare of our beloved Institute. I, therefore, inten- 
tionally omit from this address the recording in 
such cases of the usual expression of regret. Be- 
fore closing, I wish to record my deep appreciation 
of all who have worked with me in the service of 


the Institute during the past two years, many of 
whom are of those who not only hide their hght 
under a bushel, but who do their praying in secret 
as well. Certainly no Executive of the Institute 
has ever had more loyal support, and I betieve none 
has more highly valued such support. 

Let me close with a plea for a larger view of 
things architectural, that we may net fail to cor- 
rectly interpret the messages meant. for us in the 
readjustment taking place in the world today. It 


in the physical impasse that threatens to stop all 


building, regardless of cost, there are signs of the 
uitimate return of money to its legitimate place as 
a scale of measurement; and if in the new signifi- 
cance that has been given to the word ‘“dena- 
tionalice’’ we may rightly discern a first step toward 
the universal brotherhood of man, then I say there 
is that in our future to justify all and everybody 
that has been sacrificed. and our abiding faith in 
the wisdom and justice of all things. 


Report of the Post-War Committee on Architectural 
Practice to the Fifty-third Annual Convention 
of the American Institute of Architects 


REPORT of the Post-War Committee pre- 
A sented to the Fifty-second Annual Conven- 

tion of the American Institute of Architects 
at Nashville detailed the activities of this committee 
tor the years 1918-1919; outlined the form of or- 
ganization which the Post-War Committee should 
take and recommended that, because of a rapid 


movement in business conditions since the armis- 


tice, the lines of investigation having to do with 
problems of a business nature be given a secondary 
place in the activities of the Post-War Committee 
for the current year and that the larger and more 
fundamental problems of relationship become sub- 
jects for study and investigation. 

The report of the Chairman was accepted and 
the continuation of the Post-War Committee ap- 
proved by the Convention. The plan of organiza- 
tion and the scope of work was approved at a 
special joint meeting of the Executive Council and 
the Post-War Committee held during the Conven- 
tion period. 

Pursuant to this action, a plan of organization 
was worked out and National Chairmen were ap- 
pointed to direct a specific study of the following 


subjects: 
1. Education—Mr. Frederick L. Ackerman, New 
York City. ' 


2. State Societies — Mr. 
Chicago, Il. 

3. Registration—Mr. William P. Bannister, New 
York City. 

4. External Relations — Mr. Ernest J. Russell, 

- St. Louis, Mo. 

5. Improvement of Service— Mr. Morris G. 
Holmes, Chicago, II. 

6. Professions—Mr. Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha, 
Neb. 

During the year it was found desirable in order 
to expedite the work of the Executive Council to 
move the Executive offices to Chicago and bring 
the Chairman and Secretary in closer touch with 
one another. At this time the Executive Council 
was increased by the appointment of Mr. Frederick 
L. Ackerman and Mr. Charles H. Whitaker, as 
members of the Executive Council and by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Henry K. Holsman of Chicago, 
as Secretary of the Executive Council. 

The Post-War Committee was created by the 
Board for the purpose of setting up a committee 
which could function entirely independent of the 
Institute so that representatives of the entire pro- 
fession including all Architectural Organizations. 
might be invited to participate. 

The object of the Post-War Committee has been 


Frank E. Davidson, 
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lo encourage a more comprehensive organization of 
the entire Profession and c.ear the atmosphere of 
uncertainty and misunderstanding as to what the 
term “Architect” implies and what responsibilities 
attach to the practice of the Profession; to recog- 
nize that the probiems of the Profession are largely 
social problems affected sympathetically by rapidly 
changing social and economic conditions ; to impress 
upon Architects their obligations, as professional 
men to society, and to bring about a clearer under- 
standing of the relationships that should or do exist 
between the Architect and those whom he may 
serve; those with whom he collaborates and all 
others who render a professional service. 


The original questionnaires sent out in two sep- 
arate issues to all listed Architects in the United 
States provoked wide-spread discussion and con- 
structive criticism. Replies were received from in- 
dividuals and organizations throughout the United 
States, many Institute Chapters, and other organ- 
izations of Architects, having devoted meetings— 
and in some cases series of meetings—to a serious 
discussion of the hypothetical statements contained 
in these questionnaires. 

Following the Nashville Convention, a “Report 
of Progress” containing a digest of discussions bear- 
ing on Post-War subjects at the Nashville Con- 
vention was sent to each practicing Architect in the 
United States. Each Post-War Committeeman, 
secretaries and presidents of all listed Architectural 
organizations were furnished with an organization 
diagram of the Post-War Committee, and a reprint 
of a diagram prepared by the Special Post-War 
Committee of the Washington State Chapter out- 
lining, graphically, a method of procedure in direct- 
ing a study and investigation of topics affecting 
Architectural practice. Accompanying these dia- 
grams was sent a written brief prepared by the 
Executive Council outlining the Post-War Commit- 
tee’s activities ; its objects and hopes for accomplish- 
ment, and explaining in detail the character of the 
Post-War Committee Organization and the manner 
in which it was to function. 

These more formal documents have been supple- 
mented from time to time by explanatory letters 
issued by the Secretary and by bulletins issued by 
the Chairmen of the National Committees. 

Asa result of the propaganda issued by the Post- 
War Committee. voluminous replies have been re- 
ceived from which may be deduced a list of topics 
bearing upon Architectural practice and profes- 
sional relationship that would seem to be worthy of 
continued study by Institute Committees. A list of 
these subjects is appended. 

The scope of the Post-War Committee’s Investi- 
gation has been so great and the ramifications of the 
Organization itself, so extended that it will take 
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years before the value of the results obtained can 
be properly appraised. Replies coming directly to 
the Executive Council, however,—not only from 
the United States but from foreign countries—indi- 
cate that the effort of the Post-War Committee has 
received wide attention. Current editorial comment 
in papers now appearing and discussions of contro- 
versial questions now being carried on in the archi- 
tectural, engineering and building press seem to indi- 
cate that thought along these lines has been stimu- 
lated by the investigation initiated by the Post-War 
Committee. Interviews with Architects and groups 
of Architects throughout the United States seem 
further to indicate that individual Architects, inside 
and outside of the Institute, are doing more coherent 
thinking along better directed lines and are showing 
a clearer conception of the real problems of the 
Profession and of their own obligation to society. 


The Post-War Committee has probably performed 
its primary function in having brought about serious 
discussion and thought on a wide range of subjects, 
which, otherwise, probably would not have been 
brought so directly and immediately to the attention: 
of the Profession. 


The whole subject of the Organization of the 
entire Profession has thus been advanced to a very 
active stage. The relation of the Architectural Pro- 
fession to other professions and to society is prob- 
ably better understood and out of this understanding 
should grow a clearer recognition of real values in 
human life. 

Specific lines of investigation and action have 
been carried on by National Chairmen as follows: 


REGISTRATION : 


The National Chairman, Mr. William P. Bannis- 
ter, has prepared and issued a bulletin to all Post- 
War Committeemen, setting forth the desirability 
of State Registration Laws; stating the funda- 
mental essentials of such laws and advising as to 
the preparation of bills to be presented to Legis- 
latures for the enactment of such laws and for the 
creation of Examining Boards. This Committee has 
made available for States contemplating the enact- 
ment of Registration Laws, the benefits to be de- 
rived from the experience of other States wherein 
such laws have been enacted and are now in force. 
A copy of the bulletin issued by the National Com- 
mittee on Registration and a report of that Com- 
mittee is appended. 

In connection with the policy of encouraging the 
enactment of Registration Laws, it seems to be 
obvious that there should be some _ recognized 
standard for the Architect on behalf of the com- 
munity itself, just as there are standards for the 
lawyer and doctor. Further than this, these stand- 
ards shou'd be uniform. All Registration Laws 
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should be so drawn as to give consideration to and 
to advance, first of all, the interest and welfare of 
the public. Until it is possible to classify Architects 
with the degree of accuracy which a legal definition 
of the use of the term Architect would provide, it 
will always be impossible to properly organize the 
Architectural Profession or to combat the misun- 
derstandings that now seem so generally to exist as 
to what an Architect is and as to what service is 
expected from him. 


STATE SOCIETIES :. 


The National Chairman, Mr. Frank E. Davidson, 
has prepared and issued to Post-War Committee- 
men a bulletin setting forth the desirability of or- 
ganizing State Societies in each State, and has 
placed in the hands of each Post-War Committee- 
man a tentative form of Model Constitution and 
By-Laws patterned after those now existing in 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, and other States. This 
form of Constitution and By-Laws has been issued 
as a tangible basis for criticism and constructive 
action, and with the idea of placing in the hands of 
groups of Architects interested in organizing State 
Societies, a document which would furntsh them a 
definite basis upon which to initiate their efforts. 
The issuance of this document has called forth crit- 
icism from a few individuals and seems to be out 
of harmony with the ideas of the Committee of the 
Institute on State Societies. The policy, however, 
of encouraging the organization of State Societies 
was approved by the Nashville Convention. The 
exact form and terminology of any Constitution and 
By-Laws adopted by a newly organized State 
Society would, almost unquestionably, be given care- 
ful thought and consideration by the Society itself 
which would probably not accept 11 toto any docu- 
ment prepared by a central organization. Criticism 
provoked by this document has greatly stimulated a 
discussion of the subject of the Organization of the 
Profession. Like all other work of the Post-War 
Committee it is too early to appraise the results of 
this investigation. 

A copy of the bulletin and the form of Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, together with the report of the 
Chairman of this Committee are hereto appended. 


On the general subject of State Societies, it is 
believed that in order to speak with authority for 
the Architectural Profession the entire Profes- 
sion must be more fully organized. At present 
approximately 20 per cent. of the Architects of the 
United States belong to the Institute and its 
Chapters, and the other 80 per cent. of the Archi- 
tects are not reached or influenced by any or- 
ganization. Among this unorganized 80 per cent. 
are many Architects of high standing, men of 
influence who regard their profession with the 


highest respect, but who, for one reason or an- 
other, have not joined the Institute. It was the 
belief at the Nashville Convention that the Organ- 
ization of State Societies would take in a 
large part of these Architects, and by developing a 
relationship between these State Societies and the 
American Institute of Architects, by representation 
at the Convention as suggested by the Board or 
otherwise as may be worked out, that the unorgan- 
ized Architects would become acquainted with the 
personnel, the traditions and the ideals of the Insti- 
tute to the great advantage of the entire profession. 
That further, these State Societies would become a 
fertile recruiting ground for Institute Membership ; 
it has further been suggested that when the value 
of such a relationship as above described has been 
demonstrated the State Societies might, in some 
degree, become supporting members of the Institute, 
which in the opinion of the Post-War Committee 
should always remain the guiding National organi- 
zation. 

While it is impossible at this time to state con- 
ciusions the replies to the questionnaires seem to 
indicate a preponderance of opinion favorable to the 
organization of State Societies. 


CO-OPERATION WITH RELATED INTERESTS: 


The National Chairman, Mr. Ernest J. Russell, 
has been a man of many activities under this broad 
title. While the work of this National Committee 
was to a large extent initiated and in the early 
stages financed by the Post-War Committee, the ap- 
pointment of sub-committees of this National Com- 
mittee have been ratified by the Institute and now 
stand as Institute Committees. thereby lending force 
and authority to their action. The work of the 
National Committee on Related Interests is broadly 
sub-divided under the following heads: 

(a) Labor Organizations; Contractors’ Organi- 
zations; (b) Engineering Societies; (c) and (d) 
Draftsmen’s Organizations. Bulletins issued by the 
Chairman of this Committee and a report of prog- 
ress are appended hereto. 

(a) The organization of the National Board of 
Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry is 
one of the most progressive steps ever taken toward 
a better understanding between employer and em- 
ploye in the building industry. Settling amicably 
in conference, between representatives of labor or- 
ganizations, contracting organizations, engineers and 
architects, the question of jurisdiction among trades 
will eliminate one of the most fruitful sources of 
strikes that has ever existed;—the proportion of 
jurisdictional strikes far outnumbering strikes from 
any other cause. 

The fact that Mr. Ernest J. Russell was chosen 
as Permanent Chairman of this National Board for 
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Jurisdictional Awards should be most gratifying to 
the Architectural Profession, and particularly so to 
Mr. Russell himself. The American Institute of 
Architects has joined with the other organizations 
in a mandate to enforce among its members the 
findings of the Board. 


(b) CONTRACTORS’ ORGANIZATIONS: 


A committee of Architects under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. Russell was appointed to attend the 
Convention of the National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries recently held in Chicago and took 
an active interest in the discussions and committee 
work of this Convention. It seems apparent that 
there is a great need for direct affiliation between 
Architects and all of the factors entering into the 
production of buildings. The organization of the 
National Federation of Construction Industries 
seems to provide the machinery through which such 
an afhliation can be brought about. <A letter ballot 
from the Members of the Committee who attended 
this Convention—all of whom are Members of the 
American Institute of Architects—was unanimous 
in recommending that the American Institute of 
Architects should affiliate itself with the National 
Federation of Construction Industries. 


(c) ENGINEERING SOCIETIES: 


The American Institute of Architects asked the 
Engineering Council to join with it in appointing a 
committee to co-operate in the solution of problems 
mutually affecting the two societies. Mr. Russell, 
as Chairman of the Committee on External Rela- 
tions, and Mr. Richard E. Schmidt were appointed 
as representatives of the Post-War Committee and 
of the Institute. All State Chairmen of the Post- 
War Committee have been asked to cause similar 
local joint committees to be formed. The bene- 
ficial results to be obtained from such co-operation 
are very farreaching, the question of joint or 
separate registration of Architects and [¢ngineers 
being one of the subjects which can be most equi- 
tably handled by this method. 


(d) DRAFTSMEN: 

It has been suggested to local Post-War Commit- 
teemen that Architects should get in close touch 
with Architectural Clubs (or to encourage the or- 
ganization of such clubs where none exist), to talk 
over the respective viewpoints of the Architect and 
the draftsman in relation to common _ problems. 
Architects should assist the draftsmen in their 
studies and classes and co-operate with them in their 
organization. This sub-committee has been unable 
to carry forward to any conclusion the question of 
draftsmen’s Unions, but it 1s recommended that this 
study be carried on as the work of an Institute Com- 
mittee, realizing that this will make for the improve- 


ment of the entire architectural Profession. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SERVICE: 


Mr. Morris G. Holmes, National Chairman, after 
a thorough study of a digest of correspondence re- 
ceived in response to Post-War issues, has prepared 
a bulletin bearing on the question of office organiza- 
tion; co-operative offices; co-operation with outside 
technical specialists ; compensation ; competitions and 
other problems of practice. Because of limited 
financial resources and for other reasons that will be 
dwelt upon later, this bulletin has never been sent 
out but 1s appended herewith. 


PROFESSIONS: 


The National Committee on Professional Rela- 
tions, Mr. Thomas R. Kimball, Chairman, has di- 
rected its efforts to the task of organizing the Inter- 
Professional Conference held at Detroit, November 
28th and 29th, 1919. Mr. Robert D. Kohn had 
charge of the organization of this Conference, was 
its temporary Chairman and was elected by the Con- 
ference as its Permanent Chairman. 

At this Conference fourteen Professions were 
represented and a National Organization was 
formed which bids fair to develop means whereby 
through co-operation between the Professions the 
service of each for the Public Good will be im- 
proved and their combined efforts may have a more 
effective and beneficial influence on Public affairs. 

One striking effect of this organization is that 
four representatives of other Professions will ap- 
pear before this convention and speak on the sub- 
ject: ‘What can be gained for the Public Good by 
co-operation between the Professions ?” 

The National Organization has already developed 
local organizations in several cities. 


EDUCATION: 


In the opinion of the Post-War Committee, Archi- 
tectural Education will never be what it should be 
until the period of school study is recognized as 
being only the beginning of a process of education 
which must continue through the period of drafts- 
manship in the office and tend toward the growth 
of the Architect himself in the knowledge of new 
methods and practices throughout his entire pro- 
fessional career. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES: 


From time to time during the past year confer- 
ences or conventions of particular interest to the 
Architectura! Profession have taken place, and 
where possible the Executive Council have appointed 
Special Committees to sit in these conferences. 

This has been true in the case of conference held 
in Chicago under the auspices of the Associated 
General Contractors of America to discuss the per- 
plexing problems of “Expense of Estimating.” <A 
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Committce of Architects was appointed to act with 
a similar Conmittee appointed by the Engineering 
Council and by the Associated General Contractors 
of America. The Committee appointed con- 
sisted of : 


Mr. Richard E. Schmidt, Mr. George C. Nim- 
mons, Mr. Frederick W. Perkins and Mr. Henry 
K. Holsman, all of Chicago. 

Through action by President Kimball, this Com- 
mittee became an Institute Committee. Two mect- 
ings have been held at which methods of estimating 
have been discussed as follows: 

(a) The Quantity Survey System. 

(b) Organization of Estimating Bureaus by 

vartous trade associations. 

(c) The utilization of estimating organizations 
to furnish estimates to contractors on a pro- 
rated basis, charging the entire estimating 
cost to the Contractor awarded the work. 


This series of conferences has not been con- 
cluded, but a progress report has been made and is 
attached hereto. 


COM MITTEE ON WAR MEMORIALS: 


A Comnuttee to deal with the important question 
of War Memorials was appointed, Mr. Horace Wells 
Sellers, Chairman. This Committee was taken over 
by the Institute and a report has been made to 
the Board. 


SUMMARY: 


What may be called definite accomplishments of 
the Post-War Committee may be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) Have received and tabulated under subject 
headings, a mass of opinion, suggestion and crit- 
icism from individuals and societies bearing on 
various phases of the problems confronting the 
Architectural Profession. Lack of funds has pre- 
vented the general distribution of a digest of this 
material. 

(b) Have established a point of contact and ma- 
chinery for co-operation between the Architects and 
Engineering Council. 

(c) Have established a definite basis for co- 
operation between Organized Labor, Building Con- 
tractors and Engineers. This probably being the 
opening wedge to a broader co-operation and more 


sympathetic understanding between these great ele-’ 


ments in the Building Industry. 

(d) Have laid the foundation for a closer asso- 
ciation with the Building Industry through partici- 
pation in the Conference of the National Federation 
of Construction Industries. 

(e) Have placed an argument for Registration 
of Architects, together with practical data on Regis- 
tration Taws—mode of procedure to secure such 


laws, etc.—in the hands of individuals and organ- 
izations in practically every State in the Union. 

(f) Have placed the question of the organiza- 
tion of State Societies, together with an outline of 
the experiences of States having such Societies, and 
also a form of Constitution and By-Laws in prac- 
tically every State in the Union, through the mem- 
berslip of the Post-War Committee. 

(g) Have probably started a larger body of 
Architects thinking concurrently along formulated 
lines of study than ever before. 

(h) Have developed a form of organization that 
has many features to recommend it as a workable 
machine for carrying on educational effort of na- 
tional scope. <A chart 1s attached hereto. 

(1) Have developed through the effort of the 
special Post-War Committee of the Washington 
State Chapter a chart indicating desirable fields for 
investigation in the study of problems effecting the 
profession of Architecture. The chart is attached 
hereto. 

(j) Have laid the basis for an international pro- 
fessional relationship, by correspondence and inter- 
change of documents and information. This rela- 
tionship has taken an active form through the crea- 
tion of the Institute Committee on Foreign Co- 
operation, and the Post-War Committee hopes that 
this work may be prosecuted with vigor as a part 
of the basis of a new and more tolerant relationship 
among all nations. 

(k) Have established relationship between the 
various Professions through the formation of the 
Inter-Professional Confefence. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


The labors of the Post-War Commitee on Archi- 
tectural Practice were commenced at a time when 
normal industry in the United States was still para- 
lyzed and when employment in all of the pursuits of 
peace was still at a very low ebb. Architects 
throughout the country were largely unemployed and 
the future was fraught with many uncertainties. 
The appeal of the Post-War Committee, therefore, 
calling attention to some of the more patent profes- 
sional ills, brought an immediate and general re-— 
sponse. 


Instead of serious depression in business and gen- 
eral unemployment, however, that many anticipated, 
business increased by leaps and bounds until by the 
fall of 1919 the business problems of Architects 
became such as to require their entire attention. 


Just in the ratio that these problems increased, 
the interest as expressed by the activity of the local 
Post-War Committeemen increased, until during the 
past few months the work of the Executive Council 
has been greatly handicapped. 


(Concluded on fage 613) 
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The Convention and State Societies 


_ HY,” enquired President Kimball in_ his 

opening address, ‘‘call ourselves a National 
Society on barely a ten per cent. registration?” Is 
the answer, “because”? Or is it, that a certain 
minority of the ten per cent. which is and has been 
in power will not so act in a matter of reorganiza- 
tion as to encourage every architect to affiliate with 
the Institute. 

President Kimball no doubt received a most 
illuminating answer to his query while listening to 
the debate on State Societies during the afternoon 
session of the second day. The essence of that im- 
portant conference will be found in our next issue. 

The fact stands out clearly that it is the desire 
of the majority of the profession now unrepre- 
sented to accept any well considered plan or organi- 
zation that will give them the benefit of an associa- 
tion with the Institute. At no time during the 
debate could anything be detected as showing a 
disposition. to question the right of the Institute to 
assume an attitude of absolute control. This 
acknowledgment of the authority of the Institute 
was not from delegates from the chapters or from 
members of the Institute, but from officers and 
members of the various State Societies who were 
in attendance in response to a special invitation of 
the Board of Directors. 

President Kimball is right when he states that 
there is no organization whose possibilities are 
greater than those of the Institute. Will it avail 
of these possibilities or will it continue to endeavor 
to represent. the profession on a basis of but ten 
per cent. of a possible membership. 


NDOUBTEDLY the solution of this problem 

lies in an organization of the entire profession 
through State Societies to be controlled by the In- 
stitute. and to form the organizations through 
which all men must pass before becoming finally 
advanced to Institute membership. When the pro- 
fession at large can be made to understand that 
afhliation with a State Society does not mean the 


~ able. 


joining of a) organization that is not in accord with 
the Institute, but on the contrary is very directly 
associated with it, these State Societies will grow 
and flourish and build the Institute into a repre- 
sentative organization. 


In this connection of reorganization to effect a 
more complete representation, it is interesting to 
note the views of many of the delegates as expressed 
in conversation. A group of men, high in the pro- 
fession, regularly delegates to these annual meet- 
ings were discussing a plan of reorganization. Just 
why this plan was not put forward on the conven- 
tion floor it is difficult to imagine, but its novelty 
and absolute practicability should recommend it to 
every thoughtful observer of the profession. This 
plan of reorganization could be summarized as fol- 
lows: 


They took, for example, the National Academy. 
Its highest honor of membership—a full academu- 
cian—is limited to a certain number. Its associate 
rank, while not limited, is carefully recruited by 
the votes of the academicians. The National 
Academy has shown a broad and appreciative spirit 
in going outside of its immediate field of the paint- 
ers’ art in its election to the honors of both 
Academicians and Associates. It has chosen many 
architects of distinction, sculptors, mural painters 
and others in the field of the allied arts. The post- 
tion of the National Academy is absolutely unassail- 
The National Stulpture Society is organized 
on very similar lines. Both are representative 
bodies. 


HY not, then, a National Academy of Archi- 

tecture? Why should not the American 
Institute of Architects elect from its membership a 
group of, say, one hundred men who would become 
the founders of the National Academy of Archi- 
tecture. Then, why not reorganize the Institute as 
The Institute of American Architects with a gov- 
erning body composed of a council of one member 
from each State. A president could be elected from 
this group to preside over the Institute. The Chap- 
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ters as Chapters to be reorganized as the nuclei of 
State Societies. 

Every registered architect in the country would 
be eligible to the Institute, his term of membership 
contingent on his good standing; his dismissal for 
cause from the Institute to act as revocation of his 
registration. 

Commenting on this plan, it might be added that 
democratization can be carried to too great an ex- 
tent. It may be true that all men are ‘“‘born free 
and equal,’ but it is not similarly true that they 
grow up as equals. In anything we attempt there 
must be some incentive of success. There must be 
some goal or honor. The men who faced almost 
certain death when they went over the top have 
just pride in the badge of honor that a grateful 
government pins to their tunics. There must be 
an objective, a goal. Travelling hopefully is all 
very well, but even the stoutest heart will falter 
if there is no reward in sight wpon arrival. 

So then, why not award with recognition and all 
the proper dignities the men who have made archi- 
tecture famous in this country? Why not let them 
from the high position of academicians of archi- 
tecture rest on the laurels they have won and leave 
all the details, cares and work of organization to 
those men whose very daily activities in their pro- 
fession have so well qualified them to take up the 
details of organization management. 


ys eae ee de who stoutly maintain that archi- 
tecture 1s wholly an art, and nothing else, have 
succeeded up to the present time in retaining in the 
American Institute of Architects every feature in 
support of that contention. This group of mea are 
today firmly in control. Meantime the Institute 
daily shows evidence that it is not in the truest 
sense a representative organization, inasmuch as it 
does not bring under its jurisdiction the entire pro- 
fession and, to quote Mr. Charles St. John Chubb 
in the Mav Journal, “as long as the Institute re- 
mains a body of the aristocracy of the profession, 
there is room for another kind of architectural 
organization.” 

No one will for a moment contend that these 
men who are so insistent on the acceptance of their 
contentions are not representative men in the pro- 
fession. They certainly are. Asa rule their names 
are firmly identified with our best architectural de- 
velopment. But, giving to them the great honors 
they have so justly won, acknowledging our debt 
to them as creators of the best buildings in the 
country, does not necessarily compel acknowledg- 
ment that they are the best fitted to guide the In- 
stitute in its details of organization. A point of 
view that belongs with high position often becomes 
intolerant of that in those who have not thus ar- 
rived. Why not give to these men as other art 
organizations have done recognition for high accom- 
plishment. 
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In this connection the Committee is regrettably 
led to the conclusion that Architects do not actively 
interest themselves in the problems concerning their 
profession except in times of depression. Then 
they turn to their organization for help and sugges- 
tions through which they may meet the problems 
incident to depression, only to find that they them- 
selves have neglected to help their own organizations 
in the task of preparing for just such emergencies. 

The funds so generously appropriated by the 
American Institute of Architects for carrying on the 
work were becoming rapidly exhausted and many of 
the activities of the Executive Council, such as dis- 
tributing the report of the Committee on “Improve- 
ment of Service’; disseminating excerpts from the 
replies received from our various bulletins; putting 
into effect a “follow-up” system among our National 
Chairmen and Post-War Committeemen, were cur- 
tailed or abandoned, and it was found impracticable, 
because of the cost, to call any meetings of the full 
Post-War Committee. 

The Executive Council believes that the time 1s 
not propitious for a further expenditure of funds by 
the Institute for Post-War Committee work, but 
feels that its work has now been brought-to a point 
where it can better be carried on by properly 
constituted Institute Committees. 

Subjects worthy of further study as suggested by 
a preponderance of criticism in the replies received 
from Post-War Issues: 

1. What should be the function of the American 
Institute of Architects ? 

(a) A National Organization of the Profes- 
sion and a direct factor in economic and 
social life; or, 

(b) A dignified Academy attainable only by a 
few, and dealing only with the internal 
Ethics of the Profession? 

2. What should be understood by the term 
Architect ? 


(Continued from page 


The public should know the = circum- 
scribed field of the Architect’s legitimate 
activity, just as the public knows that of 
the Doctor and the Lawyer. 

3. The desirability of giving Local Chapters of 
the Institute greater authority in formulating Rules 
of Practice for the guidance of their Members, 
more in conformity with established custom in a 
locality. 

4+. As related to creating sentiment in favor of 
Registration Laws. To set up a standard of what a 
man should know and be competent in before he 
enters into practice as a Principal. 

3. Parhament of Building Industries. 

6. The entire subject of relationship between 
Architects and draftsmen. 

7. Methods of organization of an Architect’s 
Ofhce to render complete service. 


8. The value of dignified Publicity after a deti- 
nite policy and a definite meaning of terms have 
been established. 


9. Remuneration for Architect’s Service: 
(a) The Percentage System. 
(b) Cost—Plus a Fixed Fee. 
(c) Other methods. 
10. Expense of Estimating: 
(a) Quantity Survey. 
(b) Contractors’ Bureaus. 
(c) Commercial Bureaus for Member Con- 
tractors. 


Il. Schedule of Charges, to provide for complete 
Service omitting reference to employment of Spe- 
cialists, Clerk of Works, and data to be furnished 
by the Owner. 


12. The executive council believes that the work 
of the following Committees should be continued : 
(a) Inter-Professional Conference. 
(b) Registration. 
(c) State Societies. 
(d) Related Interests. 
(e) Improvement of Service. 
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Synopsis of Committee Reports 


Fifty-third Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects 


COMMITTEE ON FIRE PREVENTION 
F. E. Davipson, Chairman 


LATING at the outset that a “fireproof” build- 

ing does not exist, the report refers to the 

fact that architects have learned the lesson 
of experience, and as a result will undoubtedly give 
their attention more largely to matters of fire pre- 
vention rather than to systems of fireproofing. Con- 
tinuing the report states: 


Notwithstanding all the propaganda of the best thought 
on the subject, the annual fire loss of the Nation 1s con- 
stantly increasing. If during normal times a dozen good 
reasons were given for preventing fires, a hundred may 
now be advanced. Our housing conditions are deplorable. 
The world is demanding all the food, all the clothing and 
all the structures that our bounteous Nation can produce, 
and when the surplus which may be spared for foreign 
nations is reduced by an annual fire loss of $270,000,000 
the loss falls not only upon our own industries, but must 
be paid by all the nations of the earth. 

How, then, may the architectural profession perform 
its full duty to society in connection with the great prob- 
lem of reducing the fire loss? Obviously, as an organi- 
zation, we can do but little, but if every architect would 
interest himself in the local work of the National Fire 
Protection Association much might be accomplished. 

Your Committee recommends that architects, as indi- 
viduals, join this National Association, and assist in the 
movement recently started whereby it is proposed that 
every fire chief surround himself with a cabinet of ad- 
visers, composed of architects, engineers, real estate 
brokers, bankers and others whose every interest lies in 
preventing their own city from being destroyed by fire, 
and its good name from the calumny of fire waste and 
carelessness; and who will stand back of the chief in the 
enforcement of his fire prevention orders. With such a 
body of citizens back of them fire department heads will 
have little fear of interference with their plans for fire 
prevention. 

Another reason why architects should afhliate with the 
National Fire Protection Association is that by so doing 
they will regularly receive the publications of the Asso- 
ciation which are worth many times the small cost of 
membership. 

It is valuable to learn from this report that the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories will shortly publish the 
result of the tests of 105 different types of columns 
commonly used in building construction in conjunc- 
tion with the various systems of fireproofing. 

This report it is learned will soon be available 


and may be had by architects on request. 
COMMITTEE ON War MEMORIALS 
Horace WILts SELLERS, Chairiman 


Since the signing of the armistice this committee 
has been performing a valuable service in the giv- 


x 


ing of sound professional advice on the subject of 
war memorials. 

The idea has been from the outset to create a 
better understanding of what memorials should be 
to worthily express the patriotic spirit which in- 
spires them. 

The result and effectiveness of the committee’s 
efforts in response to requests for advice in regard 
to memorial projects can be conjectured only. In 
but a few instances have these projects contem- 
plated any form of monument to be set up solely as 
a reminder of events or deeds to be commemorated. 
In almost every case the inquiries refer to so-called 
community houses or some utilitarian structure for 
which there is a local need apart from the purpose 
to create a war memorial, and in turning to the 
Institute for guidance the general request has been 
for typical plans or designs to use in promoting the 
project and in some cases it has been assumed 
that the Institute is prepared to furnish complete 
working drawings. 

In conclusion this report states: 

Reviewing the general situation in the light of the com- 
mittee’s experience since its appointment to undertake the 
Institute’s activities in this field, it would recall the con- 
certed movement on the part of various allied associations 
interested in the arts relative to this subject as encouraging 
evidence of the widespread desire to counteract the influ- 
ence of the manufacturers of monuments of stereotyped 
design and the helpless acquiescence of the public in accept- 
ing such works with which we have been only too familiar 
in the past. 

As already pointed out by others who realize the present 
situation, there is a new danger in the wide appeal that the 
community house idea makes to the popular fancy insofar 
as it threatens to create an endless repetition of more or 
less stereotyped designs and especially under existing con- 
ditions which suggest avoiding the expense of competent 
architectural service as well as the cheapening of materials 
of construction, both detrimental to the quality in design 
and permanency that a memorial structure should possess. 
Tlow the Institute can be of service in dealing with the 
situation is a subject to which your committee is giving 
careful consideration and in this connection it commends 
the suggestion that examples of war memorials here and 
abroad would be of value in educating the public and 
helpful to architects and sculptors if they could be illus- 
trated in the Journal and possibly included afterward in a 
brochure or reprint devoted to the subject. 


COMMITTEE ON SMALL Housss 
Epwin H. Brown, Chairman 


This is a verv complete summing up of an im- 
portant development on housing problems since the 
close of the war. 

The committee strongly favors the organization 
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of the architects of the country on the basis of an 
Architect’s Small House Service Bureau. 

A national body, properly incorporated, the 
Board of Directors of which shall be identical with 
the Board of Directors of the A. I. A. If possible, 
this should be a corporation without capital or stock, 
or anything to do with the handling of money, its 
sole object being to act as the guiding and con- 
trolling factor of the policies and actions of the 
various local Small House Service Bureaus. Proper 
Articles of Incorporation and By-Laws should be 
drawn up by Institute counsel to enable it to carry 
on its work. 

This body should have an organ to carry on its 
work and this should be run as a department or 
branch of the Journal. Since the Minnesota Bureau 
has already started such an organ your chairman 
suggests that this ultimately be taken over by the 
Journal and that it be continued as a department of 
the Journal under the direct management of Mr. 
Flagg. 


This is the soul of the whole idea, says the report. 

Each section of the country should have its individual 
Service Bureau properly incorporated under the Articles 
and By-Laws as submitted by the central body. Attached 
to this report, as exhibits A & B, are-copies of a complete 
working and workable Articles of Incorporation and By- 
Laws for the district or sectional or Chapter Bureaus. 

With the exception of that article referring to the cen- 
tral body they are identical with those adopted by the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Incorporated, of 
Minnesota. That bureau is ready, so soon as the matter 
is adopted by the Institute, to at once adopt the article 
omitted and so tie itself irrevocably to the national idea. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESERVATION OF HIs- 
TORIC MONUMENTS AND SCENIC BEAUTY 


Horace WELLS SELLERS, Chairman 


The report sets forth in part that: 


During the past year the activities of your committee 
have been largely confined to a general survey of the 
situation with view to outlining a course that may lead to 
widening the influences of the Institute in this field. As 
touched upon in its last report, war, and incidentally build- 
ing conditions, have been unfavorable to public as well as 
individual effort to secure the restoration of buildings of 
historic or architectural interest. Although the destruction 
of such monuments in other lands caused by the war 
brought home to us a wider appreciation, perhaps, of the 
value of our own historic buildings and the necessity for 
safeguarding them, and it 1s expected that the fruits of 
this awakened interest will be realized with the return of 
more normal peace conditions. 

Thus far your committee has been unable to formulate a 
procedure whereby the Institute may lead in the prepara- 
tion of a survey and record of our early American archi- 
tecture pursuant to the action of the fifty-first convention, 
but has the matter under careful consideration. There is 
evidence of local accomplishment in this direction that may 
lead to the concerted action proposed, as for example the 
purpose of the California Historical Commission to prepare 
a physical survey of all of the ancient mission buildings in 
its territory, a movement which your committee has taken 
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occasion to commend and to which one of its members 1s 
giving valuable service. 

The sacrifice of our forests to meet the demand for 
lumber during the war, and regardless of waste, which is 
only too apparent at all times, has directed attention to the 
scenic as well as the economic losses sustained which is 
especially deplorable where forests of ancient growth, and 
practically unreplaceable, are concerned. 

Your committee has had recent occasion to call upon its 
members and other organizations to interest themselves in 
opposition to the passage without further investigation of 
a bill before Congress known as H. R. 12466 and now on 
the Unanimous Consent Calendar, “authorizing the granting 
of certain irrigation easements in the Yellowstone National 
Park and for other purposes.’ The discussion on this bill 
in Congress and the opinion of competent authorities on the 
subject not only questions the necessity for this invasion of 
the park, but discloses the grave consequences that such an 
easement and development might lead to in opening the 
way for still further and more disastrous encroachments 
upon this reservation. 


COMMITTEE ON PuBLIc WoRKS 
CHARLES A. Favrot, Chairman 


This report states that its activities during the past year 
have been confined to cooperative assistance rather than 
individual initiative in furthering the purposes for which 
it was appointed. 

It is manifest that individual initiative may have been 
the cause of embarrassment to the activity of a much 
larger group of technical men, now organized and known 
as the National Public Works Department Association. 

This association is composed of practically the entire 
engineering, architectural and constructing profession in 
this nation, and is actively supporting the Jones-Reavis bill 
introduced in both the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives in last June. 

The purpose of this bill is to reorganize the Interior 
Department and change its name to the Department of 
Public Works and thereby substitute sound business 
methods for wasteful and extravagant ones in the conduct 
of our National Public Works. 

The bill above referred to is endorsed by practically the 
entire technical profession, and meets with the approval of 
the present Secretary of the Interior. 

A convention of the association above referred to was 
held in Washington on January 13th and 14th last. 

It was the sense of this convention that there should be 
eliminated any suspicions of class movement in endorsing 
this measure, and that business men and business groups 
should be invited to participate in the direction of the 
campaign to the fullest extent. 


At the suggestion of the committee the following 
resolution was passed by the convention: 

WHereEAS, The National Public Works Department 
Association, as a federation of technical construction and 
business societies, for the purpose of supporting the Jones- 
Reavis bill, known as Senate Bill 2232, and as House Bill 
6649, has enthusiastically entered this field of work during 
the past year; and 

WHEREAS, There can be no disagreement as to the same- 
ness and disinterestedness of the objects sought which is in 
keeping with the best practice of every other great 
nation; and 

WHEREAS, The object to be accomplished by this legis- 
lation is to substitute sound business methods for wasteful 
and extravagant ones in the conduct of National Public 
Works: therefore, 


a 
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Be It ReEsotvev, That the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in convention assemb!ed, receive with enthusiasm the 
report of progress made by this association during the past 
year, and it endorses the support given to the movement 
by its board of directors; and, 

Be It FurTHER REsoLvep, That the Institute urges its 
members to participate to the fullest extent in the cam- 
paign looking to the passage of the Jones-Reavis bill, or 
other similar legislation receiving the endorsement of the 
National Public Works Department Association. 


BUILDING COMMITTEE 
Ww». MITCHELL KENDALL, Chairman 


This committee has in charge the case of Oc- 
tagon House. It is learned this year as it was last 
that the proper preservation of this historic struc- 
ture is hampered by a shortage of the necessary 
fund adequately to do the work that is necessary. 
Referring to some details of repair it is interesting 
to learn the floor of the entrance has been re- 
paired with boards taken from Woodlawn Mansion 
at Accotink, Va., which was designed and built 
contemporaneously with the Octagon by Dr. Wm. 
Thornton. 

The drawing room was loaned to the American 
Federation of Arts for its work in the interest of 
war memorials. A directory for the benefit of the 
visiting public was placed in the vestibule. 

Before the war a fund was established by several 
Chapters for providing the drawing room with fur- 
niture of the period, thus making the room suitable 
as a writing room or conference room for Institute 
members when in Washington. That fund amounts 
to $203.54. The estimated cost of the furniture, 
designed by Mr. Bacon in 1916, was from $2,500 to 
$3,000, and, of course, would be much more ex- 
pensive now. 


COMMITTEE ON STRUCTURAL SERVICE 
SULLIVAN W. JoNEs, Chairman 


By the nature and scope of the work with which 
it is charged, the Committee on Structural Service 
is confronted with perplexing problems of orgam- 
zation and finance. The committee has two func- 
tions to perform to the end that pubtic interest 
may be served through a progressively more intelii- 
gent and enlightened practice of the architectural 
profession. 

The first is to initiate efforts, when considered 
advantageous, directed toward establishing stand- 
ards in the interest of wise economy or better build- 
ing, or to promote improved practices relating to 
any or all phases of construction; and to establish 
and maintain dynamic contacts with other bodies 
engaged in the work of standardization or endeavor- 
ing to effect changes in practice when their activities 
may involve the interests of the architectural pro- 
fession as a servant to society. 

The second function is that of co!lecting, correlat- 


ing, and compiling statistics and data relating to 
construction, and disseminating the information ; re- 
cording and reporting the results of research and 
investigations which contribute to knowledge ap- 
plicable to construction; and making the product 
of the committee’s own work, and its work with 
other bodies available for the guidance of every 
one engaged in the building industry. Without 
performance of this second function, the first would 
be a sterile effort and, indeed, were better left un- 
done. 


The report states in detail: 


The American Engineering Standards Committee orig- 
inally founded by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Society for Testing Materials, and American Institute of 
Mining Engineers underwent reorganization the latter part 
of 1919, and now organizations other than the five founders 
are eligible to membership, subject, of course, to certain 
restrictions designed to exclude organizations of a purely 
commercial character. The member organizations may be 
represented on the.committee by one, two, or three, com- 
inittee members, for each of whom the annual fee is Five 
Hlundred Dollars ($500). 

Briefly, the procedure for the adoption of national 
standards provided by the American Engineering Standards 
committee is this: 

Any organization or any number of organizations inter- 
ested in the establishment of certain standards may singly ° 
or jointly notify the Standards Committee of the need for 
the proposed standards and the intention to formulate 
them. The Standards Committee gives its consideration to 
the statement of need for the standards, and, if satisfied, 
endeavors to select all organizations interested. The inter- 
ested organizations are appointed “sponsors” and_ they 
create a joint “Sectional Committee” charged with the work 
of formulating the standards desired. The standards thus 
formulated are reported back to the sponsors and when 
there is unanimous acceptance by the sponsors, the stand- 
ards are reported to the Standards Committee, which 
authorizes their publication as “National Standards.” 

It will be observed that under this procedure the Stand- 
ards Committee will ultimately become the medium for 
co-ordinating all activities in the field of standardization. 

The committee is fully persuaded that the Institute 
should become a member of the Standards Committee not 
only because the Standards Committee should have the 
earnest support and co-operation of the architectural pro- 
fession, but also because the Institute can thus keep up 
with the rapid march of events and be certain of its ap- 
pointment as one of the sponsors for standards which relate 
to materials and methods in which the architect is directly 
interested and thereby introduce the architect's needs and 
experience as factors in shaping conclusions that otherwise 
might fail of universal sanction. By seating its members 
on the Engineering Standards Committee the Institute's 
problem of covering the field of standardization activities 
is greatly simplified. The Institute’s voice will be heard 
in connection with all procedures of interest to the archi- 
tectural profession, and the Institute and the Committee on 
Structural Service may be spared unjust criticism for not 
making feverish and futile attempts to keep pace and effect 
contracts around the whole perimeter of an almost bound- 
less field of activities. 

The Committee on Structural Service recommends that 
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the Institute apply for membership in the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee and appoint the chairman 
and one other member of the Committee on Structural 
Service as its two representatives to sit on the committee. 

(Co-operation with other bodies demands provision in the 
committee personnel for representation and co-operative 
work. This requirement gathers importance if the Insti- 
tute acts favorably upon the committee's recommendation 
that it become a member of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. Through this membership there 
will be offered opportunities for co-operative study and 
creative work which are now shut off by reason of the 
committee's inability to keep itself informed on the activi- 
ties of other organizations. As an example of the enlarged 
field of opportunity thus offered, reference is made to the 
drafting of an elevator safety code undertaken jointly 
three years ago by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Elevator Manufacturers’ Association, and 
the United States Bureau of Standards. The elevator 
safety code and, indeed, all matters relating to elevator 
equipments are of direct and deep interest to the architect, 
yet the Institute had no official knowledge of the work on 
the safety code until January of this year. As the result of 
the committee's activities in connection with the Confer- 
ence on National Safety Code, this tentative elevator code 
is now being studied by the committee and the Institute 
will be one of the sponsors for the code when completed. 
Had the Engineering Standards Committee, with the 
Institute a member, been in existence when this work was 
undertaken the Institute would certainly have been one of 
the original sponsors. Doubtless there are a large number 
of current efforts equally important to the architectural 
profession with which the Institute has had no opportunity 
to become connected, and with which, in the future, 
through membership in the Standards Committee, the 
Institute may and should become actively connected. 

The only feasible, though not fully satisfactory, means 
of meeting this requirement of adequate representation is 
to enlarge the Structural Service Committee by adding to 
it members selected because of especial equipment of 
knowledge and experience with structural problems, who 
should be scattered throughout the principal cities where 
conventions, meetings. and conferences are customarily 
held. as well as those cities which are considered as centers 
of construction activity for certain regions. 


COM MITTEE ON CONTRACTS 
Wa. STANLEY PARKER, Chairman 


The work of this committee is of particular value 
and its recommendations will be studied with in- 
terest by every member of the profession. There 1s 
no more thought compelling subject before the pro- 
fession of architecture today than that of contracts. 


The report states in part: 


In regard to the cost plus fee agreement form, the fourth 
tentative draft, as submitted with last year's report, has 
been widely distributed to various individuals and organ- 
izations; only a few comments have been received, and no 
fundamental criticism has been received which the comm:t- 
tee believes should be followed. In presenting the agree- 
ment form, the committee has always endeavored to make 
clear the fact that it was not a definite form available for 
use intact, although conceivably it might occasionally be so 
used, but that it was a form intended to serve as a guide 
in the drafting of such forms of agreement. The com- 
mittee recommends that the “Circular of Information 
Relative to the Cost Plus Fee System of Contracting for 


Building Construction” and the “Form of Agreement be- 
tween Contractor and Owner” for use with such a system 
in the forms known as the “Fourth Tentative Draft” be 
adopted by the Institute, and printed for sale as an Insti- 
tute Document with the following two changes in the text 
of the Agreement :— 

Article 5, Paragraph (3) to read as follows :—Salaries of 
Contractor’s Employes stationed at the field office, in 
whatever capacity employed. Employes engaged, at shops 
or on the road, in expediting the production of transpor- 
tation of material, shall be considered as stationed at the 
held office and their salaries paid for such part of their 
time as is employed on this work.” 

Article 13, omit the word “signed” in the fifth line, and 
substitute for the last six words of the frst paragraph the 
words “all receipted bills,” so that the first paragraph shall 
read “The Contractor shall, between the first and seventh 
of each month, deliver to the Architect a statement, sworn 
to if required, showing in detail and as completely as pos- 
sible all moneys paid out by him on account of the cost of 
the work during the previous month for which he is to be 
reimbursed under Article 5 hereof, with original pay rolls 
for labor, checked and approved by a person satisfactory 
to the Architect, and all receipted bills.” 

Two other matters have come to the attention of the 
committee, one being a request of the Institute of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers urging that contracts for lighting 
fixtures be settled at the time the general contracts for the 
buildings are settled in order to prevent delay which will 
make difficult the proper execution of the fixtures. The 
committee does not believe that any general pronounce- 
ment on this matter can be made; that, of necessity, many 
such contracts must be settled at a date later than the date 
of the general contracts. It is needless to say that the 
problem of lighting fixtures is involved in the layout of the 
electric work for the building, and in many types of build- 
ings must be, to a very considerable extent, definitely 
determined when the original layout is made, and it goes 
without saying that the contracts should be settled in time 
to give adequate time for execution of the work. Further 
than this, it does not seem possible to go in attempting 
to standardize handling fixture contracts. 

A further matter is the question of issuing a standard 
clause for lump sum contracts providing for the adjustment 
of the lump sum to cover increases in current rates of labor 
in order to protect the contractor against loss on this 
account. The matter was briefly discussed at the board 
meeting in November, and there was a general agreement 
that some such clause was desirable. The matter was re- 
ferred to the committee with authority to issue such clause 
as they might approve. A canvass of the committee de- 
veloped both approval and strong disapproval of such 
action. The committee believes that no such clause should 
be issued by the Institute until the demand for it is clear. 
and substantial agreement reached on its form. The 
committee, therefore, recommends that no such clause be 
issued at this time. 


COMMITTEE ON COMPETITIONS 
RicHARD F. ScuMipt, Chairman 


It is claimed that there is a definite type of client 
who has an indefinite problem which he desires to 
study with a number of different minds, in order 
not only to develop his problem, but to develop the 
personal equation. 

To these men and this type of problem the Com- 
petition Code is not suited as it prevents the owner 
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coming into contact with the competitors and limits 
the judgment of an indefinite prob:em to a jury un- 
familiar with the controlling factors of the prob- 
lem. 

It is further claimed that: these men -have been 
prevented by the Code from carrying out what 
seems to many a perfectly legitimate business un- 
dertaking and architects and the profession have 
been placed in the position of telling the business 
man that while they admit that it was a perfectly 
good business proposition their professional code 
would not permit them to co-operate. 

Apparently this has been detrimental to the pro- 
fession and to a general adoption of the code. 

The Institution recognizes the right of an owner 
to purchase unlimited professional service on a basis 
of adequate remuneration where no competition 
exists. 


The report suggests that the convention consider the 
draiting of a clause which will state that it shall be held: 
that no competition exists where two or more Architects 
prepare sketches at the same time for the same project, if 
each Architect so employed be informed as to all the others 
and the remuneration for the preliminary service so 
rendered be uniform for all and be agreed upon by the 
owner and all of the Architects so employed as satisfactory 
and adequate. Such a clause should be moditied by the 
statement that it is not desirable that such an exception 
should be applied to buildings of considerable size or im- 
portance, or when the problem is definite the solutions can 
be compared solely on the basis of drawings submitted. 

It is applicable only to cases where the elements of the 
problem are uncertain, and where the personal opinion 
of the owner 1s a controlling factor. 

The convention may deem it advisable to insist on the 
employment of a professional adviser whose duty it shall 
be to see that each Architect employed be informed as to 
all the others and the remuneration for the preliminary 
service so rendered be uniform for all and agreed upon by 
the owner, and to all the Architects so employed as satis- 
factory and adequate; also to see that all drawings re- 
quested of the Architects be on the same basis and be 
presented in the same manner and that he shall act in an 
advisory capacity only, the owner not being obliged to 
accept the recommendation of the adviser or of a jury in 
making the final selection. 

Nothing in such a clause is to be construed as modifying 
the Institute's condemnation of any arrangement by which 
a disguised competition is conducted under cover of pay- 
ment that is either nominal or inadequate compensation 
to participants of the service performed. whether or not 
further employment on the project follows. 

It appears to your committee that the reasons for estab- 
lishing the fundamental principles of the program which 
have been discussed at almost every convention, are not 
understood or known to the profession in general and that 
it is apparent that convention reports and the Circular of 
Advice are not read, or digested, if read, by the whole 
membership. Chapters could well afford to devote at least 
one hour of each evening of each season to the subject 
and your committee recommends further that the discus- 
sions and committee reports of several years past be 
published in pamphlet form, including a list and data of 
competitions which have been satisfactorily conducted 
under the Institute Code. 
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COMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY PLANNING 
JoHn Irwin Bricgut, Chairman 


The report of this committee has been unusually 
well prepared. It is a careful analysis of the many 
and intricate matters that architects will have to 
consider when engaged in community planning. It 
States at the outset: 


An intelligent direction is necessary in any housing 
enterprise. In the case of the Government, it produced 
houses whose main characteristics are quality, usefulness, 
and beauty. If the same degree of intelligent direction had 
been exercised by speculative interests it would have re- 
sulted in a subordination of all desirable features to the 
necessity of earning a profit on the investment. It is 
signifcant that we speak of the “necessity” of a profit and 
the “desirability” of good living conditions, because that 
state of mind is responsible for the indifference with 
which we view the disappearance, one by one, of all the 
desirable features of the home. When all is lost but 
private profit, we refuse to build for that is the one thing 
which we cannot bring ourselves to surrender. 

The Government, however, was able to do this, but the 
elimination of gain was, after all, a negative virtue and 
taken alone teaches but half the story. The positive virtue 
is the development of the community plan in which the 
welfare of all was considered before the supposed rights of 
any one individual. Housing produced by private enter- 
prise, working primarily for a profit, cannot regard the 
social advantages of its customers as of equal value to the 
financial return on capital and it is therefore plain that if 
people wish to live under such admirable conditions as exist 
in most of these villages, the speculative builder must be 
barred out. 

The physical arrangement of the houses is a distinct 
advance over the usual pre-war type. This was only to be 
expected, as never before was the national effort so con- 
centrated on this problem, enlisting the best minds of the 
country in the effort to design and erect pleasing houses. 
Generally speaking, the houses were but two rooms deep 
and when the detached house was not possible. the rows 
were short and architecturally pleasing. It is to be hoped 
that these object lessons will exercise a stimulating 
influence on our future domestic architecture. 

Unfortunately, these efforts have taught us nothing on 
the questions of land, finance, and management for the 
very good reason that the face of the government has been 
set against any study of these questions. As far as can 
now be seen, the houses will be sold to individuals and the 
values created by the community itself will ultimately 
revert to the individual or the speculator. 


The general findings of the committee are set 
forth as follows: 


The general tenor seems to demonstrate that there is as 
yet no general public realization of the issues at stake. 
This can only be corrected by a campaign of education and 
in order to make a commencement on this line, a lecture 
tour has been undertaken. The committee hopes that the 
Institute will appropriate a sufficient sum of money for its 
continuance. The committee recommends that in present- 
ing to the public the idea of community planning. a certain 
definite theory should be expounded. It is not enough to 
show pictures of charming houses. It should be taught 
that to obtain the result, certain changes connected with 
our ideas on finance and social rights must be effected. Not 
until industry is organized to produce socially useful goods 
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can there be a real answer to the building problem, but 
without expressing itself on this question the Institute 
could perform a great public service in concentrating atten- 
tion on immediate evils. The public expects its architects 
to advise it rightly on problems connected with plan and 
building and while rendering this service, we should fit 
ourselves to discuss the whole question. In this category, 
the protection of the value created by the community itself 


should receive the first consideration. This has been called 
inaccurately the unearned increment and the faulty defint- 
tion has largely been the reason why its significance has not 
been generally comprehended. Increment is not unearned. 
It is earned, but, to use a bookkeeping expression, we have 
not credited the asset to the proper account. The neglect 
to balance it against its creative forces has permitted the 
impression that it is spontaneous in its origin. 


Convention Notes 


The large room in the Corcoran Galleries to the 
left of the main staircase. commonly used for loans, 
was occupied by a comprehensive showing of Wash- 
ington plans, lent by the Irederal Art Commission, 
and formed part of the First National [exhibition of 
Architecture. 


It was the Park Commission's pian for the 
development of Washington made some twenty 
years ago under authority of the United States 
Senate that gave fresh impetus to city planning in 
all parts of the world. In a single large frame on 
the east wall of this gallery are shown L’Enfant’s 
original plan for Washington drawn up in 1791, the 
plan as revised in 1800, the plan as reverted to in 
1900, and enlarged and developed, and the plan of 
Washington as so far put into execution. 

* * * 

There was a general disposition on the part of 
everyone who was present at the reception at the 
opening of the exhibition in the evening adversely to 
criticize the action of the Government in permitting 
the encroachment of War and Navy buildings in 
Potomac Park. The large plans showing this en- 
croachment were carefully studied. 

* OOF 


There was a brilliant assemblage of interested 
guests at the opening reception of the First Na- 
tional Exhibition of Architecture. All ranks of the 
military service were represented in uniform, from 
the private to a major-general. The great success 
attending this exhibition will doubt!ess encourage the 
Institute to extend its scope and character in future 
vears. 

x * x 


After adjournment on the afternoon of the first 
day, the officers of the Arts Club of Washington 
tendered a reception to the delegates. Mrs. George 
Julian Zolnay, wife of the president; Mrs. K. H. 
Bush-Brown, Mrs. Charles Fairfax and Mrs. L. M. 
Leisenring presided over the tea tables. 


The Arts Club house is a fine example of our 
best Georgian Colonial period. It was built in 1802, 
served for a brief period in 1817 as the Executive 
Mansion, and has been, in turn, the legation of Great 
Britain, Austria and Belgium. 

as x *% 

There were many interesting reunions during the 
convention between delegates who had last greeted 
one another while in active service in Europe during 
the war. Many wore the stars of citation and other 
decorations gained in service. 

x OK OK 

The visit after adjournment on the second day 
to the Lincoln Memorial was a fine feature of 
convention davs. This stately structure lacks but 
little of completion, and when the grading and land- 
scape effects are completed, will be a central point 
of interest to visitors to Washington. 

Its location 1s superb and the general effect, the 
correctness of every architectural detail, creates a 
memorial in which every architect, particularly those 
of the Institute, may take a very just pride. 

x * x 


Looking from the Lincoln Memorial toward the 
Monument and Capitol an opportunity was afforded 
to judge the effect of the placing of the War and 
Navy buildings. One of the things the Institute 
will certainly have to accomplish is the removal of 
these unsightly structures. 

x * * 


Ideal weather marked the convention days in 
Washington. Yet, as one member put it, “We all 
know Washington, and that’s why Nashville was so 
enjoyable, by reason of novelty.” 

* oe Ox 


The second day’s proceedings were much en- 
livened by the speeches of the various representa- 
tives of the State Societies, while the report of 
the committee was being considered. These will be 
found fully reported in our next issue, May 26. 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Architects Propose World Legisla- 
tion to Stop Hideous Urban 
Deformity 


World-wide legislation to stop the “hideous deformity” 
of streets, parks, gardens and plazas and to beautify all 
cities was advocated at the first Congress of Architects 
at its sessions in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Representatives were present from all South American 
countries as well as from the United States. The con- 
gress in proposing legislation for adoption of regular plans 
and location of public buildings and monuments, recom- 
mended continuation of the system of uniform squares. 

Classes in “urbanization” in universities and special 
schools of architecture were also proposed as indispensable 
for culture of the people. 

Emphasis was laid on need of construction with govern- 
ment aid of cheap and hygienic homes for laborers in 
industrial sections. The congress urged establishment in 
each country of a “national bank for the construction of 
economic houses” with funds contributed by employers 
and capitalists. 


——$ $$ 


Building Operations in 1919 


Reports received by the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, from the building officials of 
114 of the larger cities in the country show that building 
operations in 1919 greatly exceeded those in 1918, both in 
number and cost. The number of permits issued or build- 
ings erected in these 114 cities in 1919 was 309,551, as com- 
pared with 173,635 in 1918, an increase of 135,916 or 78 
per cent. The cost of the operations in 1919 was $1,130,- 
817,591 as compared with $369,252.315 in 1918, an increase 
of $761,565,276 or 206 per cent. If the operations in the 
reinaining cities from which the Geological Survey usually 
receives statistics of building operations show a propor- 
tionate increase the number of permits issued or buildings 
erected in 1919 was about 377,000, which would cost about 
$1,300,000,000, so that the record for 1919 was the highest 
yet reached in the building industries in these cities in 
both the number and the cost of operations. The year of 
the next highest record was 1916, when 347,761 operations 
were reported, which cost $1,046.276,549. The average 
cost per operation in the cities which have so far reported 
for 1919 was $2127 in 1918 and $3653 in 1919. 


War Memorial Plans Crude 


None of the sixty-seven proposals submitted in the 
competition of ideas for a permanent war memorial to be 
erected by the City of New York was found sufficiently 
meritorious to recommend its adoption to the general com- 
mittee, the jury of artists which inspected the plans 
submitted, has reported. 

The jury expressed the opinion that the competition has 


served to show that the memorial should be in the form of 
an arch, a cenotaph, a statue or sculptural group. Opinion 
disapproves of any project mainly utilitarian in scope. The 
jury urges the consideration of all available sites in the 
City of New York and particularly the northern portion 
of Manhattan. New York City desires a war memorial 
worthy of the cause that it commemorates and worthy of 
itself. This desire is attainable if the proper steps are 
taken. The first step has not been taken. A competition 
of ideas was attempted in a casual way by the Mayor's 
Committee, without giving due notice and invitation, with- 
out a program and without the direction of a representa- 
tive committee. The results of this attempt. as shown in 
the recent exhibition at the City Hall, speak for themselves 
as in fact carrying the project but little farther than its 
starting point. 

While there may be several ways of going about this 
rather difficult problem, the direct and simple procedure 
which has been urged upon the Mayor’s Committee is in 
effect this :— 

To hold a competition, perhaps country-wide, of pro- 
posals of schemes under direction of a representative 
committee whose personnel shall give adequate assurance 
of its serious purpose and responsibility. This committee 
to evaluate the results of the competition as to site and 
schemes, whether monument, bridge, memorial hall, or any 
combination of these, upon a definite place, and to settle 
the question of both scheme and site within such limits as 
to make possible an architectural solution. 

To delegate this solution to a sub-committee of profes- 
sional men who shall institute, conduct and judge a com- 
petition in the approved way for the scheme and place 
selected and make an award of the work to the winner 
in this tinal competition. 





Bungalows 


In their effort to arrive at the lowest cost of building ~ 
homes for working-class families, English architects and 
housing reformers have made a number of discoveries. 
Mention has already been made here of new ideas on 
inaterial and method of construction, and lay-outs that 
minimize the cost of street-making. The Survey refers to 
the latest contribution which comes from Barry Parker, 
the well-known architect. Retained by the Joseph Rown- 
tree Village Trust to investigate the latest experiments 
in cottage construction, he found, first, that in the particu- 
lar locality where houses were to be built, brick was still 
the cheapest material—because it can be handled more 
quickly than others—that much cost could be saved by 
standardizing every part to the utmost extent (he calls it 
building on the Ford car plan), and that at the present 
cost of labor and timber, bungalows are cheaper to build 
than two-story houses. He says in a recent issue of 
FHlousing: 

“We decided on bungalows, because we weighed the 
relative cost of labor, and the difficulty of getting labor, 
against the increased amount of material which there is in 
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a bungalow over a two-story cottage giving the same ac- 
commodation. 

“Our view was that by eliminating the staircase we 
reduced considerably the labor needed; and by practically 
eliminating scaffolding we further reduced the labor needed, 
avoiding as this did almost all running up and down of 
ladders, as well as the labor entailed in erecting scaffolding, 
and, in addition, one laborer could attend on more brick- 
layers working on the ground level than he could working 
on the first floor and roof level of a two-story cottage.” 

He further mentions the advantage of more rapid roofing 
and the amount of time gained thereby during which the 
men can work under cover. The chief difficulty, however, 
was to design a floor plan permitting the greatest possible 
uniformity, yet permitting different location or rooms 
and windows so as to get the best light for each house, 
whatever its aspect. This was so successfully solved that 
with four of the bungalows arranged in a square, only one 
bedroom is sunless and all larders have north exposure. 
One of several structural innovations is a kitchen range 
which can be heated from the open fire in the living room 
or alternately from its own grate. 

The idea that the taller house is cheaper because of 
saving in land, has long been exploded in England, where 
investigations have proved that the price of land in- 
variably follows the type of development and absorbs the 
intended saving. 


Housing Shortage and Fire Hazard 


Adequate Protection Is Essential to Conserve 
Existing Supply of Home Space 


A housing shortage so acute that the very social fabric 
of a country may be threatened, is the great present-day 
problem confronting us. So states Wharton Clay, archi- 
tectural engineer, in the New York Times. With the neces- 
sity for building increased a hundredfold, in order to catch 
up with the rise in population, conservation of the national 
resources is likewise a paramount issue. So necessary is 
the permanence of every item in building work that pro- 
tection from fire of every inch of combustible material that 
goes into the construction of a home must be effected, if 
living conditions are to be made more endurable and the 
cost of housing reduced. 

Only 20.000 new houses were built in 1918. There should 
have been twenty times that many. 

A bit better was 1919, with 70,000 dwellings completed, 
according to the estimates by the United States Housing 
Corporation. But still the increase in population is far 
outstripping the building program for new houses. While 
in 1890 an average of 110.5 families occupied each 100 
homes, to-day that figure has mounted to 121 families for 
every 100 dwellings. Hence, the present acute congestion. 

With a conservative estimate of 27,900,000 families in 
1925, the great housing shortage will continue unless build- 
ing in all parts of the country increases to an extent un- 
paralleled in the history of the construction business. 

If only the current number of homes are constructed 
each year for the next five years, 409,500 dwellings must 
be built, and the congestion will reach 129.6 families per 
hundred homes, or two families in every fourth house. 


Merely to keep up with the increasing number of fami- 
lies and in no way alleviate the present congestion, 2,139,000 


homes have to be constructed before 1926, while a return to 
the pre-war conditions of 115 families per 100 homes means 
the building of 3,340,000 dwellings in that period. 

These figures become all the more staftling when it 1s 
considered that they include the building work necessary 
for increase in population only. They do not include the 
construction necessary to cope with the enormous yearly 
residential fire losses, which are the equivalent of 13,000 
homes, valued at $5000 each, totally destroyed. Nor do 
they include the large number of homes abandoned or 
demolished to make way for new building work. 

In a town of 25,000 the construction program necessary 
means at least 500 and 800 homes in five years, respectively, 
and the stability of the building industry becomes apparent. 

Materials must be used to protect the combustible struc- 
tural members of all the houses we build in the future. 
One fire loss is worse than a building project abandoned. 


Quotations on Office Space in 
Many Cities 


Building managers in most cities have been busy in 
recent months deciding what is the right rental basis, and 
in some cases schedules have been changed several times. 
It is generally conceded that buildings are entitled to 6 per 
cent. net earning, after a deduction of 2 per cent. of cost 
of improvements for depreciation. Reports received from 
various cities by Record and Guide indicate that the fol- 
lowing is the asking price per square foot for desirable 
office space: 


New York ........... 0.00 c cece eee $3.00 to $5.00 
Philadelphia: «¢2c5<0%.¢e0uudereses 3.00 to 3.50 
BOSON ok odd Guls te oe saab bees 3.00 to 4.00 
CHICAGO: ance auvemeedeanse vad yews 2.50 to 3.50 
Cleveland ............ 0... cee eee 2.50 to 3.50 
CICA co ceeecatidelndt ace eee 2.00 to 3.00 
BUH a0? 2. a2 or eeetacs toes an cade. 2.00 to 3.00 
POVUO) ca ceacsakeewoteeeoek oanbie 1.25 to 1.75 
DayiOn. 2 ttexech serge oie eee 100 to 1.50 
POA. he stele titadn oe ten tal 1.25 to 1.75 
St. GUIS o2 fetches bh telah aie eatie’s 1.75 to 2.75 
Mtlaiita> atveceteee eek Bite da awk 1.25 to 2.50 
New Orleans ..............--...0. 1.40 to 1.75 
Louisville ............... 0.000 eee 1.50 to 2.00 
OMe: Aobandoceln o teres cyte ries Yas 1.50 to 2.50 
Spokane. 6 ciety iaincactas sudan 1.30 to 2.00 
SOattlé:. sossducda acre. peeeteos tated 1.75 to 2.50 
Portland ~ 2x <.ste2eutne) eet s sloek 1.50 to 1.75 
Los Angeles ..............0.00 eeu 1.50 to 2.00 


Madrid to Be Improved 


Plans were approved by the municipal council for mak- 
ing Madrid one of the finest cities in Europe. It is in- 
tended to provide accommodations for a permanent popu- 
lation of 1,000,000. " 

At the suggestion of King Alfonso, a commission of 
members of the Academy of Fine Arts has been studying 
for a long time the possibilities of developing city plants 
to conform with the general plan for improving the city. 

More than 1000 houses now building will be made to 
conform with the scheme. The height and structure of 
the many buildings under construction will be controlled 
by the new plans. 
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Personals 


Ellory K. Taylor, architect, has opened an office at 1627 
Sansom street, Philadelphia. 


Holmes & Winslow, architects, have moved to 134 East 
Forty-fourth street, New York. 


William Douden, architect, has removed from Millers- 
burgh, Pa., to the Nicholson Bank Building, Union, S.C. 


Irving Brooks, architect, has moved from 215 Montague 
street to larger quarters at 26 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Charles M. Spindler, architect, has moved his offices 
from 215 Montague street to 26 Court street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Brook & Sackheim, architects, recently moved their offices 
from 215 Montague street to 26 Court street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


William J. Provost and William E. Butler have asso- 
ciated to practice architecture at 292 Main street, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Max Hirsch, architect, announces the removal of his 
office from 215 Montague street to 26 Court street. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. : 


Oliver M. Wiard has opened an office for architectural 
practice at 101 Park avenue, New York, and desires 
manufacturers’ samples and catalogues. 


Bart Tourison, architect, formerly of Philadelphia, has 
moved to New York City and has established offices in 
the Hudson Terminal Building, 50 Church street. 


Ralph G. Macy recently resigned as chief engineer of 
the Walter Kidde Co. to join the engineering staff of 
the Engineering & Appraisal Co., New York City. 


H. P. Knowles, architect, announces the removal of his 
offices from the Vanderbilt Concourse Building, 52 Vander- 
bilt avenue, to 21 West Forty-ninth street, New York. 


Roy A. Benjamin and Harry M. Prince have established 
ofices for architectural practice at 200312 Main street, 
Dallas, Tex., under the name of Benjamin & Prince. 


Brentwood S. Tolan has reopened an office for archi- 
tectural practice in the Farmers’ Trust Co. Building, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., and catalogues, samples, etc., are requested. 


Bannister & Schell, architects, for a number of years 
located at 67 Wall street, Manhattan, announce that they 
have moved their offices to 246 Fulton street, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 
Richard Williams and J. Frederick Kelly have formed 


the architectural firm of Williams & Kelly and have opened 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building, New Haven, 


Conn. 
Clifton Lee, Jr, and Merrill C. Lee have opened an office 


for the practice of architecture and engineering at 918% 
Fast Main street, Richmond, Va., and desire samples and 


catalogues. 
National headquarters of the National Builders’ Supply 


Association are now at 708 Merchants’ Bank Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind., instead of in the Odd Fellows’ Building 


in that city. 


Lubroth & Lubroth, architects, announce the dissolution 
of the partnership heretofore existing, and in future Jacob 


Lubroth will practice his profession in the old offices at 
44 Court street, Brooklyn. 


Frank H. Day and Harry FE. Bolton announce the open- 
ing of an office for the practice of architecture at 24 North 
Main street, Gloversville, N. Y. Manufacturers’ catalogues 
and samples are requested. 


Grimes & Jungling, architects and engineers, have moved 
from their location at 1207 Fullerton Building to 513 Odd 
Fellows’ Building, St. Louis, Mo., on account of increasing 
the size of their quarters. Catalogues and samples are 
desired. 


News From Various Sources 


A subway is to be constructed in Tokyo, Japan. 
* * * 


New York City had 9000 saloons when prohibition came. 


HO 


Farm horses of the United States are valued at $1,993,- 
000,000. 


* *K x 


In Buenos Aires poison gas has been used to kill rats 


found in buildings. 
* oe x 


The United States has doubled its consumption of pe- 
troleum since 1911. 
* * * 


In only twelve States of the forty-eight is the largest 
city also the capital. 
x ok Ok 


West Virginia has just finished paying to Virginia its 
share of the old State debt. 
x ok 


It is estimated that it will take this country about six 
years to get absolutely dry. 
x ke OF 


There are more geysers in Yellowstone National Park 
than in all the rest of the world. 
x ak * 


During 1919 more ships were built in the United States 
than in all the rest of the world. 
x * * 


The average salary for teachers is $400 a year more 
in New Zealand than the United States. 
x * * 
Ninety million barrels of oil were used for fuel and 
other military purposes in the European war zone. 
: * * x 


Motor car builders predict that there will be at least 
10,000,000 motor vehicles in use in the United States dur- 
ing 1920. 

* * * 

The United States Forest Service reports that in Florida 
is the largest stand of yellow pine anywhere in the South- 
ern States, the amount being estimated at 50,000.000,000 
feet. 

xo 

The United States Bureau of Standards, after 150 days 
of testing, has decided that the 1:2:4 concrete mixture 
used in the construction of water storage tanks its suffi- 
ciently waterproof for the purpose. Although the head 
was 35 feet and there was a small loss of water due to 
penetration, the exteriors of the tank remained dust dry. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 





With the lifting of railroad embargoes it is expected 
that building construction will be relieved of the most dif- 
ficult obstacle which stands in the path of the season’s 
program. Much of the stalled freight is already getting 
under way and the railroad officials believe that the next 
three weeks will see the clearing of the rails and the move- 
ment of all freight now blocked in transit. After this has 
been accomplished and the natural relations between sup- 
ply and demand are re-established the speculative tend- 
encies will disappear from the prices of building material 
and though this does not imply a reduction, it is doubtful 
if there will be any further advances for the present. All 
the weight of conservative business men is with the effort 
to stabilize prices and supply. 

The National Association of Building Trades I-mployers 
proposes for all lump sum contracts the following clause: 
“The above proposition is based upon the cost of labor and 
materials as of this date. If increase or decrease in the 
cost of labor or materials occurs on this work, the owner 
will be charged or credited with such increase over or under 
the prices which existed at the date of contract.” 

This association has also expressed its disapproval of 
overtime work as detrimental to the best interests of the 
building industry. 

There has been a great deal of uncertainty as to the 
efficiency of the shorter day. Some of the labor delegates 
to the International Labor Conference hesitated to urge 
its adoption on a basis of greater productivity. A report 
has now been published by the U. S. Public Health Service 
which shows a comparison made under the direction of 
Professor Frederic S. Lee, of Columbia.: It is found that 
the eight hour system is more efficient than the ten, as the 
ten hour is more efficient than the twelve. : 

The outstanding feature of the eight hour system is a 
steady maintenance of output. In the ten hour day the 
maximum is reached in the fourth hour but declines in the 
hfth and stays at a low level the remainder of the day. 
The eight hour day begins and ends approximately on 
schedule and lost time is reduced to a minimum. 

In the absence of fatigue, accidents vary directly with 
the speed of production owing to increased exposure to 
risk; but the breaking up of the regular variation by fatigue 
is indicated by (1) the rise of accidents with the fall of 
output and (2) the disproportionate rise of accidents with 
the rise of output and the absence of a proportionate fall 
of accidents with the fall of output in the final hours of 
the day. 

It is also stated in this report that labor turnover has 
been found to be directly associated with distasteful work- 
ing conditions and is lowered by systematic effort to im- 
prove conditions; that the turnover is highest among new 
employees. 

There is satisfaction in the knowledge that these matters 
are having careful scientific research. Much more remains 
to be done in the way of analyzing and adapting the hu- 
man element in industry. As the report says in explana- 
tion of its purpose “That complexities of maladjustment 
exist, that all the ingenuities of human invention must be 
expended upon them, need no longer be contended. The 
new era opening for social and economic progress is now 


, other to get men. 


to bring to bear upon these intricate problems the finest 
powers of science, focusing upon the several elements, 
among which health is of first importance, integrating them 
and relating them to a large view of society. “To humaniz- 
ing working conditions, to reassert the value of the in- 
dividual, to study all ways of releasing in work the best 
energies of the worker instead of as now prodigally wast- 
ing them, this should be the practical role of science in 
industry. And it is as a contribution to this era of in- 
tensive study devoted to large ends that the report has 
been aimed.” 

The announcement of unfilled orders by the United 
States Steel Corporation shows a gain of 467,672 in the 
month of April, reaching a total of 10,359,747 tons. This 
is more work than could be turned out in the eight months 
up to the end of the year. The amount of unfinished busi- 
ness is larger now than at any time since August, 1917. 
The record figure in 1917, however, was in April, amount- 
ing to 12,183,083. 

To a slight extent this figure has been influenced by the 
railroad strike, which has interfered with shipments and 
production, but it is chiefly an increase accountable to the 
demands of business. 

The scarcity of capital seems to be world wide. During 
the past month the Bank of England raised its discount 
rate from 6 to 7 per cent, the Bank of France from 5 to 6 
per cent, the Bank of Sweden from 6 to 7, the Bank of 
Finland from 7 to 8 per cent, the Bombay rate from 7 to 
9 per cent. Such advances are made, of course, for the 
purpose of holding in check the demands for credit, which 
the shortage of capital makes necessary. 

The demands for all kinds of goods are in excess of 
the supply and the world has not regained the normal 
production which existed previous to the war. The people 
wish to buy more goods than yet exist. They would make 
credit take the place of capital. Inflation therefore exists 
as it did during the war; exists and spreads in spite of 
the advancing bank rates. The situation is intensified by 
the large amounts of commodities in transit. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


CHICAGO:—The aristocrats of the building trades, 
with $10 a day wage, may find themselves facing a scarcity 
of “jobs” if the slump continues in the building industry in 
Chicago. 

The tremendous reduction in building activities is bound 
to result in a slack employment season for many of the 
highly paid craft, say the contractors. Already the labor 
shortage has ceased to exist in the construction field and 
builders report little difficulty in securing men. 

This is a decided contrast to conditions of last year 
when men in building trades in Chicago dropped from 
72,000 to 42,000 with the bonus system, overtime and wage 
increase offers made by contractors in outbidding one an- 
The present wage scale for some 
twenty of the craft is an outcome of that mad scramble 
to secure labor last year. 

Trades including carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, 
lathers, glaziers, plasterers, steamfitters and structural iron 
workers now get $1.25 an hour instead of $1.00. Common 
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building labor has been increased 43 per cent since May 
lst—an increase from $5.60 to $8 a day. Plasterers’ la- 
borers now receive $8.50 and caisson diggers $10 per eight 
hour day. 

That some of the trades feel slighted in the general 
wage increases is shown by two new strikes, which con- 
stitute a fresh “‘menace to the construction industry.” <A 
section of the iron moulders’ union walked out demanding 
a minimum of $10 per day. The flat wage for moulders 
recently was $6.40 for eight hours. It was later increased 
$2 per day, which was accepted by 90 per cent of the 
moulders in the Chicago district. 

Four thousand striking carpenters employed in sash, 
door and woodworking mills of Chicago threaten to tie up 
the industry if their demands are not met. The men were 
drawing 85 cents an hour and were to get $1.10 an hour 
beginning June Ist, according to members of the employers’ 
strike committee. : 

With skilled labor at $10 per day and common labor at 
$8, brick at $16 per thousand, lime at $2 per barrel, laths 
at $22 per thousand and lumber, which cost $35 to $40 
four years ago, today at $65 and $80—construction has 
become almost prohibitive. In the opinion of the trade. 
the public cannot or will not build until construction 
costs drop. 

The contractors claim they are hampered in building 
operations by the attitude of the banks toward building 
loans, while the banker justifies the tightening of credit 
accommodation to the builder by citing the low rate of 
interest on building loans. 

In the meantime the individual has been forced into a 
“blind alley,’ facing an indefinite prolongation of high 
rents and inadequate housing facilities. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 


SEATTLE :—Architects and jobbers are able to report 
this week a more active interest in large building contracts, 
although the work has not proceeded beyond the figuring 
stage. Due to the fact that such interest has been quiet 
since early spring the indication is regarded as pointing to 
more extensive building in the late summer. It is the 
history in the North Coast country that the largest building 
commitments are seldom undertaken until the rainy sea- 
son sets in in the fall, and it is expected that more business 
building work will develop. Small homes, dwellings and 
residences now under way will be completed, but beyond 
this, home building for the year is believed to be at an 
end due to inability to get essential finishing materials. 

Price changes this week reach only to radiation, vitro- 
ware and boilers for steam and hot water heating, which 
have advanced 5 per cent. Steel and plumbing supply 
jobbers bear out the assertion that there is considerable 
figuring on large work but agree that fulfillment is wanting. 

Jobbers report inability to get delivery for the present 
quarter in pipe and fittings, but there has been no advance 
to them in primary costs. 

There is plenty of fire, face, and common brick—due to 
adequate local production. Jobbers are delivering on the 
job at stationary prices. Metal lath is steady. Fir lath 1s 
plentiful and the market weak at $10.50 on the job. Roof- 
ing is steady and featureless. 

Red cedar shingles are weak at $5.80 to $ for clears 
and $4.60 for stars, per 1,000 basis, or 12 per cent less 


for squares at the mill. Inability of manufacturers and, 


wholesalers to get shipments past the embargoed points 
in the East is given as the reason for the weakness in the 
shingle market. 

Fir lumber is stationary. A few orders have come in 
from Eastern builders through yard buyers and these being 


for urgent delivery indicate to the mills that there is 
shortly to be a return to the West Coast of Eastern buy- 
ing in volume. Tendency toward concessions in prices is 
slowly vanishing, although mills that would not quote 
wholesale buyers ninety days ago are now soliciting their 
business. It looks as though accumulated back orders were 
cleaning up. The car supply is wholly inadequate to mect 
the situation, but transcontinental line officials state that 
they will within thirty days be able to deliver a fair volume 
of system cars which, if the ratio is to 70 to 80 per cent 
of requirements, will weaken the market. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SAN FRANCISCO :—Deliveries of freight are showing 
little if any improvement and building is being delayed in 
various quarters by the impossibility of getting necessary 
materials. 

Common brick advanced $2 per thousand this week and 
lime and plaster and cement also sought a higher level on 
May 1. Notwithstanding the high prices of material, the 
city is planning to erect a group of war memorial build- 
ings on Van Ness avenue, adjoining the Civic Center—to 
cost $2,500,000. Bliss & Faville, architects, have prepared 
plans for an addition to the building of the Women’s 
Athletic Club, on Post street; this will enlarge the dining 
room, library and several other rooms as well as provide 
sixty additional sleeping rooms. 

Architect George W. Kelham is completing plans for a 
four-story concrete addition to Holbrook, Merrill & Stet- 
son’s stove manufacturing plant in this city. The addition 
is 137x275 feet and will cost approximately $500,000. 

From plans prepared by Architect W. H. Weeks, a con- 
tract has been let for the erection of a concrete and terra 
cotta Court House for Inyo County, Calif., for $158,700. 
Mr. Weeks has also been commissioned to prepare plans 
for a fireproof high school building to be erected in Pied- 
mont, Calif. Bonds for $250,000 have been voted for the 
construction of the building. 

The Builders’ Exchange, the General Contractors’ As- 
sociation of San Francisco and the Building and Indus- 
tries Association of San Francisco have voted to consoli- 
date and will henceforth go under the name of the Build- 
crs’ Exchange. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


BOSTON :—Thirty-three new Massachusetts corpora- 
tions were chartered this past week with total capitalization 
of $10,260,000. | 

Crowded conditions in Boston schools, of which so much 
has been written during the last few years and which now 
force 8,000 children to be accommodated in 160 portable 
buildings or hired quarters, have led the school committee 
to advance an ambitious building program covering three 
years for which $2,000,000 additional each year will be 
required. The new program takes care of 48 new school 
buildings. 

Contracts awarded in New England from January 1 to 
April 29 amounted to $108,932,000 as against $37,519,000 
for a corresponding period in 1919; $47,124,000 in 1918, 
and $58,472,000 in 1917. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


BIRMINGHAM :—The city’s building inspector has is- 
sued permits during the month of April for 34 new struc- 
tures which are to be rushed to early completion in view 
of the present need for more houses. 

The strike of union plumbers for $12 per day of eight 
hours has tended to discourage a certain amount of work 
for which local architects have been preparing plans. 

Prices of building material remain practically unchanged. 
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Designing the Automatic Sprinkler System 
for Hot Water Heating 


ITER the tremendous wastage of war, more 
Av ever before is economy in all things 
essential, The architect who designs a 
structure both substantial and artistic at minimum 
cost is not only serving his client but also perform- 
ing a public service by making construction work 
possible in these days of high costs. The farmer 
has been urged to study methods of improved culti- 
vation that he might make two blades grow where 
but one grew before. Might it not be possible to 
conserve material and labor in the building industry, 
by obtaining double service where possible from 
material entering into the construction? It would 
seem that the automatic sprinkler system offers a 
splendid opportunity along this line. Practically 
every industrial building erected today is equipped 
with such a fire extinguishing system, the installa- 
tion of which in certain types of structures 1s made 
compulsory by law in many states. Whether re- 
quired by law or not, hard-headed business men have 
been able to realize the beneficial results accruing 
from the installation of such a system in their 
buildings. Lower insurance rates is but one item. 
But these same buildings must also be heated. 
Present systems of heating vary greatly according 
to physical conditions. To design the sprinkler 
system that it will also function as a hot water 
heating system, and cost less than the combined 
cost of a separate heating system and the usual type 
of automatic sprinkler installation is a desirable 


achievement. Such a system may be designed as 
either a gravity or forced hot water system. Local 
conditions will naturally govern the choice. How- 


ever, this combined system should not be decided 
upon until after a careful study of its adaptability to 
the particular structure in question has been made. 
It is obvious that a heating system consisting of 


bare pipes spread over the entire ceiling area is 
more efficient where the floor area is large in propor- 
tion to the wall and window area. The radiating 
surface of the sprinkler piping if not equal to the 
total required to make up the heat losses should at 
least be large in proportion to it. For a narrow 
building with large window surface, this would not 
be the case. 

In contemplating innovations, the conservative 
person is skeptical. The question “Will it work ?” is 
often asked in a manner presupposing that it 
will not work. 

Results obtained from a number of systems of 
this type installed and in use over a period of from 
one to eight years, coupled with the fact that the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories under the direction of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters have 
approved its use, should be sufficient to prove its 
practicability and would indicate that this system is 
destined to come into quite general use for those 
certain classes of buildings to which it is adapted. 

It is reported that as long as 25 or 30 years ago 
the idea of utilizing the same pipes for heating and 
for fire protection was tried out, but it was not 
until [910 that the first automatic sprinkler equip- 
ment of standard design was combined with a forced 
hot water heating system, and the piping of the 
sprinkler system thus utilized as heating surface. 
The idea originated, no doubt, purely from a desire 
to make a saving in first cost of installation, and 
while this is still the primary reason for the combti- 
nation, it has been found that there are also some 
lesser advantages, while no apparent disadvantages 
have been found. 

The rules of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers prescribe a maximum outgoing water tem- 
perature of 212 degrees. The average temperature 
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of the water throughout the pipes will be somewhat 
less than this, but still considerably above the 155 
degrees at which the sprinkler heads open. The 
most serious problem to be solved was that of 
insulating the sprinkler head, so that while the water 


Note.-DimensionA’varies with the 
position of the tine with 
reference to the ceiling. 





FIG 1. DETAIL OF INSULATING ARM 
in the main pipes was high, that at the head will be 
below its fusing pomt. 

Figure 1 illustrates an insulating arm by which 
this object has bee satisfactorily accomplished. 
This consists of a 34 inch pipe bent into a trap form, 
and the efficiency of this insulation is clearly shown 
by the records of a test conducted by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. A small combined automatic 
sprinkler and heating system was constructed, with 
a standard size sprinkler line having eight outlets. 
Insulators of the dimension shown in Figure 1 were 
installed and thermometers were placed in the end 
of each, instead of the sprinkler heads. This 
sprinkler line was then connected by supply and 
return connections to a gas heater. 

Thermometers were also placed in the main supply 
and return connections. This system was operated 
for a period of 155 days, and 57 sets of readings 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SPRINKLER LINES. _IN- 
SULATING ARMS AND EXPANSION JOINT CAN 
BE SEEN 


were taken, each set of readings being taken from 
one to four days apart. 

The grand average temperature of all outlets was 
88 degrees with an average temperature of water in 
the line of 190 degrees, which would indicate that the 
installation of standard automatic heads, fusible at 
155 degrees, will be entirely satisfactory, and this has 
been proven by experience with actual installations. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to drain the so-called 
insulators without turning them, the question of 
freezing is also of importance. A rigid test of this 
phase was also conducted by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, four insulators being equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, and filled with their normal 
amount of water, and subjected to temperatures 
varving from + 2 deg. to — 5deg. for a period of 
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lIG 3. THE ARRANGEMENT OF VALVE HERE 
SHOWN IS IDENTICAL WITH REGULAR SYSTEM 
EXCEPT FOR THE BY-PASS. 


three days. Neither the insulator nor sprinkler head 
showed any injury at the end of this period. 


This major problem of insulating the heads hav- 
ing been overcome, the only other alterations made 
necessary to the standard design consisted of pro- 
viding a complete system of return piping, connect- 
ing to all lines. Inasmuch as all of the sprinkler 
piping up to the last head must be of regular sizes 
used for sprinkler systems, it 1s in the design of the 
return piping where the equalization in flow of hot 
water must be taken care of. Very good results 
have been obtained by the use of an additional valve 
used as a throttle in the return from each series of 
lines, but the plan of equalizing the flow by means 
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of variations in the size of these connections 1s 
favored by several authorities on the subject. This 
method can be employed more easily if the returns 
are planned on the basis of “first supply—last 
return,’ in which case the connection to each series 
of lines can be figured as should ordinarily be done 
for one pipe coil. 


The 34 inch by-pass 1s illustrated by Figure 3, and it 
will be noted that a union with bushing having a 
Y% inch orifice is installed in this. Two spring- 
loaded type water-relief valves are installed at the 
heater or boiler, one set at 10 pounds above the 
highest pressure at source of water supply, and the 
other at 15 pounds above the same pressure. 


The elimination of air from the system can be The supply main from the heater should be 
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FIG 2. TYPICAL LAYOUT OF COMBINED HEATING AND SPRINKLER SYSTEM. 
STANDARD PIPING. 


FULL LINES SHOW 
BROKEN LINES SHOW ADDITIONAL PIPING NECESSARY TO CONVERT 
ORDINARY SYSTEM INTO COMBINED TYPE. 


accomplished by means of the installation of auto- 
matic air traps on the return lines as illustrated in 


connected inside of the alarm or check valve and 
should be equipped with a valve so that the heater 


Figure 2, which is a diagrammatic sketch showing a 
typical combination installation. 


The expansion and contraction of the water in the 
system is taken care of, under the Underwriters’ 
rules, by means of a 34 inch line at the source of the 
water supply, installed as a by-pass around the 
alarm or check valve, and by water relief valve. 


may be shut off from the sprinkler system should 
occasion demand. Where auxiliary radiating sur- 
face is required, the connections for this should be 
taken separately from a point on the heater side of 
the main shut-off valve. 


The heat produced by the sprinkler piping is 
calculated the same as for overhead pipe coils. 
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DETAIL OF RETURN AND FLOW 
SIDE HEATER ROOM 


MAINS OUT- 


except that a slightly higher value can be allowed 
due to the more efficient air circulation around 
the pipes. 

Such calculations will often show that but slight 
auxiliary radiating surface is necessary; in such a 
case it is more economical to increase the smaller 
sized piping to make up the difference, than to pro- 
vide radiators. In accomplishing this the lateral 





GENERAL VIEW OF HEATER ROOM. NOTE SIM- 
PLICITY OF ARRANGEMENT 


branches may be increased to 2 inches throughout. 

In the event of any heads on such a combined 
system going into operation, it is not believed that 
the emission of the hot water would cause scalding, 
since the water is atomized into a fine spray by the 
deflector on the sprinkler head, and it would thus be 
cooled somewhat by the surrounding air. 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS METHOD OF TYING 
SPRINKLER LINES INTO RETURN PIPING 


Acknowledgment is made to Mr. A. W. Moulder 
from whose paper on the subject, presented before 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
I<ngineers, much of the information and illustrations 
contained herein are taken. 


Construction and Fire Protection of 


Cotton Warehouses 


Under the above title the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a 79-page paper by 
J. M. Workman, covering the subject in a very 
thorough manner. The book is profusely illustrated, 
so as to make quite clear all phases of construction 
recommended for various sizes and types of build- 
ings. A number of plates of standard warehouse 
plans are included at the back of the book. These 
are given as a basis of warehouse planning, and do 
not form complete working drawings. 

Copies may be had upon application to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., the price being 50 cents. 


A New Method of Sewage Disposal 


The National Lime Association has just issued 
Bulletin No. 200 bearing the above title, prepared by 
Sidney P. Armsby. The bulletin is in the nature of 
a progress report, and contains data relative to what | 
is termed “The Direct Oxidation Process’ of treat- 
ing sewage. 

The treatment is electro-chemical. but differs 
from the earlier electro-chemical process in that 
lime 1s introduced. The relative advantages of this 
method and the practical application of the funda- 
mental principles are described. 


The National Lime Association ts in no way finan- 
cially interested in the process as such, and presents 
the results obtained to date for careful consideration 
to those interested in the subject. 


Copies of the bulletin may be had on application 
to the Association at Washington, D. C. 
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The Balance 


EMBERS of the American Institute of 
M Architects, speaking at the recent Wash- 
ington convention, stressed the importance 
of organization. The late war, more than any other 
recent event, demonstrated clearly the need for 


organization. In fact, are not disorganization and 
failure svnonymous ? 


The successful development of architecture de- 
pends not alone upon the organization of individuals, 
but also upon individual organization. To conduct 
his business successfully, every practising architect 
must organize his forces, be they large or small, to 
secure a proper balance. 


The offce of the architect of to-day, from which 
designs for many and diversified types of buildings 
proceed, is far different from what it was years 
ago. Modern life has passed from the simple to 
the complex, and the change has been reflected in 
art, science and industry. Consider the modern 
building. Complex to a major degree! From 
foundation to cornice, it stands a wonder of skill 
and ingenuity. Held in place by engineering knowl- 
edge, clothed and draped by the artist’s talent, de- 
signed for commercial needs, maintained at an even 
temperature the four seasons round, illuminated 
electrically, so that it knows no night, while its 
utmost heights are reached swiftly, silently and 
without effort by means of the modern elevator. 
And these structures are the product of the master 
builder, the architect. His organization is for the 
sole purpose of interpreting his conception of them 
into language understandable to the contractor, who 
carries the design into execution—blueprints, speci- 
fications, a schedule of quantities, so many tons of 
steel, so many brick, so many yards of concrete and 
the like. 


HE very complexity of the work produces a 

serious problem. Shall the architect include 
within his own organization those competent to carry 
out completely his design or shall he retain outside 
organizations when needed, such as the structural 
and mechanical engineer and the quantity surveyor? 
It may be that sizes of beams and columns, types of 
foundations, systems of heating, sizes of plumbing 
pipes, location and capacity of electric outlets are 
but details, yet these are the details largely respon- 
sible for the modern building. Unless studied and 
carefully developed in sympathy with the project as 
a whole, the building will not properly function. 
Inadequate elevator service will paralyze the modern 
office building. And the architect is alone respon- 
sible. The well-designed exterior is not all, neither 


is structural safety sufficient to make the structure 
of to-day successful. 


In this complex structure two professions are 
intimately linked together. Neither is sufhcient 
alone, and thus co-operation is essential to successful 
work. Architect and engineer must work hand in 
hand. And why is this sometimes difficult? Is the 
engineer an outsider, only called upon in case of 
trouble? Does he lessen the architect’s importance : 
Does the architect feel that the engineer 1s becoming 
too prominent in the realm of building? Somehow 
it seems difficult entirely to reconcile the artist to 
the cold, hard, calculating and mathematically cor- 
rect point of view of the engineer, and it 1s equally 
hard for the engineer without strong glasses even 
to hazily catch the artist’s vision. The architectural 
engineer as yet seems rare. Colleges are graduating 
architects and engineers, and the characteristics of 
the individual causing him originally to choose his 
life work, often crystallize as the years go by. 

Michael Angelo and Leonardi da Vinci, who 
achieved notable success as artists, architects and 
engineers, are the exception, not the rule. 

{ 

HAT is now needed is a truer and clearer 

understanding between members of the two 

professions, to the end that a proper appreciation 

of the importance and value of the work of each 
other may be arrived at. 


The recent action by a large municipality in re- 
taining a firm of architects to design an important 
bridge brought a storm of protest from the engi- 
neers. Yet no one doubted that engineers would 
design the structural features of the bridge. Why, 
then, the hub-bub? Had the work of the architect 
been adjudged the more important? And during the 
war when engineers seemed to be called by the 
government in greater numbers than architects on 
building design and construction, the latter were the 
protestants. 


What, then, is the solution? Does it not lie in 
an alliance, or rather many individual alliances be- 
tween members of the two professions? During 
recent years the tendency of the architectural or- 
ganization to include an engineer as a member of 
the firm has increased. Such engineers, of neces- 
sity, are in sympathy with and come to a keener 
appreciation of the work performed by the archi- 
tect, and likewise the architect, having the engineer 
constantly associated with him, realizes the impor- 
tance and value of his engineering knowledge when 
applied to building construction. The modern struc- 
ture presents a large enough problem for both to 
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labor on, without either attempting that phase of 
the work for which he is neither by education nor 
inclination qualified to perform. Thus we have not 
only an organization, but one with balance, and that 
very factor will be evident in the type of structure 
designed, be it bridge or skyscraper. 


Available Sizes of Reinforcing Bars 


A” was recently announced, many of the sizes of 
steel reinforcing bars formerly manufactured 
have been discontinued, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Special Committee on 
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Standardization of Specifications for Steel Bars for 
Concrete Reinforcement. The sizes now availalde 
are shown in the accompanying diagram. To the 
left of the vertical line the areas are given and to 


the right the diameters. It will be noted that up to 
the l-inch bar, all bars are round in section, with 
the exception of the '%-inch size which is manu- 
factured in both round and square shapes. This 1s 
true also of the 1-inch section, but above this size 
square sections only are available. 


The scale on the vertical line corresponds to the 
bar areas. It will be seen that for the smaller bars 
the variations in area are also small. From the 
l-inch round bar the areas of available sizes increase 
by approximately one-quarter square inch. 


This diagram will be found helpful for reference 
purposes to those engaged in designing reinforced 
concrete work of any description. 


U. S. Department of Commerce Pub- 
lishes Information on Markets for 
Construction Materials and 


Machinery in Uruguay 


U NDER the title, “Construction Materials and 
Machinery in Uruguay,” the United States 
Department of Commerce has just issued a 59-page 
booklet, attractively illustrated, and setting forth in 
a very thorough manner the conditions of the 
building material markets in that country. It also 
describes the general physical characteristics of the 
country, its resources, manufacturing facilities, tran- 
sit lines, water supply, labor conditions, architecture 
and construction. Many proposed construction ac- 
tivities are mentioned, from which some idea of 
future requirements can be had. 


In this connection the following quotations, taken 
from this publication, are interesting : 


The Oriental Republic of Uruguay is the smallest 
country. in South America. It is situated in the South 
Temperate Zone. The River Plate on the south gives 
the. country, together with Argentina, great commercial 
advantage, both countries being located in the gateway of 
one of the greatest systems of inland waterways in the 
world. Uruguay has an area of 72,153 square miles, being 
somewhat larger than the New England States. Political- 
ly, it is divided into 19 departments. It is the ninth nation 
m South America in population, its inhabitants, accord- 
ing to an estimate made December 31, 1916, numbering 
1,378,808. 


x -«* 


The wages paid range from 12 to 15 cents an hour for 
common labor and from 20 to 40 cents for skilled labor. 
Gang bosses and foremen reccive $50 to $95 per month. 


There is a very complete and stringent eight-hour law, 
and it is rigidly enforced. No man can work Jonger 
than 5 hours without rest. nor more than 8 hours in 24, 
nor more than 48 hours in one week. The penalties for 
violation of this law are applied both to the employed 
and the employer. The usual working hours are from 
8 to 12 a. m. and from 2 to 6 p. m., although during the 
Summer months in the interior of the country the hours 
are in some cases / to ll a. m. and 3 to 7 p. m. 
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The style of architecture of Uruguay during the colonial 
period was similar to that which predominated in Spain 
at the same time. But the type was modified. whereas in 
other nations, such as Peru, Chile and Bolivia, the pure 
Spanish style predominated, as may be seen in the old 
buildings constructed in the style calied “Plateresco.” This 
style is unknown in Uruguay. The colonial style found 
in Uruguay contains the classical elements of architecture 
adapted to the styles that dominated the Spanish art. 

The Spanish influence is less noted in the decoration 
than in the arrangement and the general plan of the 
buildings. The houses of the colonial period had low roofs 
as in the cities of Spain, and their interior arrangement 
was also copied trom the buildings of Spain. 

Architecture slowly improved, due chiefly to the com- 
ing of French, Italian, and other foreign architects. 
Classical styles prevailed, with occasional types of Louis 
XIV and Louis XV, and Gothic was used for a number 
of buildings. 

After the schools began to teach architecture the in- 
fluence of the graduates was notable, especially in intro- 
ducing the details of European architecture. Methods of 
construction were perfected and the buildings gave the 
city its modern and attractive aspect. In styles the Neo- 





PRIVATE HOUSE IN MONTEVIDEO 


Greek was tollowed by the art nouveau. as in Europe. but 
for this the Louis XVI style was almost immediately sub- 
stituted, and it predominates today. The plan of con- 
struction is that of the “maison de repport’ and the “petit 
hotel” found in the residences of the rich. Thus fine 
houses have been constructed whose interiors are deco- 
rated with boiseries, tentures and all classes of elements 
proceeding from the manufacturers of F-urope. 

The architects of Montevideo say there is need for a 
large number of workmens houses, in which at least 
$3,000,000 might be invested. There is also need for 10 
commercial buildings at $300,000 each; slaughter houses and 
cold-storage buildings, costing approximately $4,000,000 ; 
electric Hight and power houses and factories, $1,000,000; 
a considerable number of small houses to rent, in which 
some $6,000,000 might be invested: hotels, $1,000,000, and 
opera house, $1,000,000. 

In addition to the private buildings the Government 


requires the following modern buildings: Governor's 
Palace, estimated cost, $8,000.000; Palace of Justice, 
$3,000,000; postal and = telegraph building, $1,000,000; 
municipal palace, $3,000,000; police headquarters, $1.000,- 


000; hospitals and clinics, $2,000,000: asylums and places of 
refuge. $1,000,000; schools, 


fantry, $1,000,000, and for artillery, $1.000.000. 


2,000,000: barracks for in- 
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There is a strong sentiment in this country favor- 
ing a large extension of business in South Amert- 
can markets. There is no logical reason why goods 
made in the United States should not be largely 
used in these countries. Relative to the subject of 
becoming commercially established, the following 
advice 1s pertinent : 





CON- 
HIGHWAYS 


BRIDGE OF REINFORCED CONCRETE, 


STRUCTED BY THE DIVISION OF 


Exportation from the United States to Uruguay has 
been largely in the hands of a small number of commission 
firms of high standing, which have a strong hold on this 
class of business. This is undoubtedly the most appro- 
priate medium to use in starting a current of business, but 
it is not the most effective for establishing definite and 
lasting connections, at least in a country like Uruguay, - 
which has always been considered by Europe as one of 
its best customers and which is accustomed to receive the 
greatest consideration. Importers are often averse to 
dealing through agencies and prefer direct relations with 
the manufacturers and producers, so that they can always 
be sure of the sources of the goods. 


Not a great deal can be accomplished in the Uruguayan 
markets merely through catalogues and correspondence, 
except in answering requests, and the best way of intro- 
ducing goods is to send a personal rerresentative, who can 
study the markets and get in toucn with prospective cus- 
tomers. This was the method used by our Furopean 
cumpetitors before the war and they will undoubtediy re- 
turn to it when conditions are normal. 





CONSTRUCTION OF CONCRETE BRIDGE 


A few of the illustrations are here reproduced 
from this booklet, copies of which can be obtained 
for 15 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Kngineering Notes of Interest 


Data on Slate 


The Structural Service Bureau, Philadelphia, of 
which D. Knickerbacker Boyd, F. A. I. A., is Archi- 
tectural Adviser, has just issued two pamphlets 
dealing with slate, one treating on natural slate for 
blackboards and the other forming Chapter I of a 
series On structural slate. Methods of quarrying 
and milling, as well as the several grades and 
finishes, are described and illustrated. The relative 
costs are also given for the various grades of 


structural slate. 
* * * 


New Development in Glass Manu- 
facture Produces Burglar- 
Proof Variety 


When one considers the value of jewelry annually 
stolen by the simple process of breaking the jewel- 
er’s show window and making a quick get-away, one 
wonders why some special construction for such 
locations has not been resorted to. It is, therefore. 
of interest to note that there is being manufactured 
at present (in this country) a new type of glass 
known as “safety glass” and, while primarily pro- 
duced for automobile windshields, it is also suitable 
for window use. 

In the process of manufacture instead of turning 
out a single sheet of ordinary plateglass, the method 
is to use two sheets of fine glass welded together by 
a pyroxlyin plastic sheet between them. Thus there 
are three layers — glass, transparent sheeting and 
glass — welded to form a single unit, resilient, 
impenetrable, non-shattering. 

Even when struck a heavy blow, as with a 
hammer for instance, the resilient central sheet re- 
miains practically intact and holds the glass on either 
side of it firmly. The glass cracks but no hole is 
made through which a burglar could extend his 
hand and rob the display. 

By continued hammering, the windows could be 
pounded to pieces, but it would take so long to do it, 
that daylight robbers could not operate successfully. 

Mechanical difficulties in manufacture make it 
impractical at present to make safety glass in panes 
larger than 20 inches by 50 inches. However, a 
show window made up of panels of that size would 
not be impracticable, and with proper artistic treat- 
ment the smaller panes would not impair the attract- 
iveness of the display in the window; neither would 
the almost imperceptible color tint in the glass. 

Its introduction for show window use where 
valuables are on display seems certain. 


Effect of Fineness of Cement 


Under the above title the Lewis Institute of 
Chicago has issued Bulletin 4, prepared by Prof. 
Duff A. Abrams, in charge of the Structural Mater- 
ials Research Laboratory. | 


The results of a large number of tests are given 
and the important features brought out thereby 
discussed. 

An examination of the tables and figures indi- 
cates that in general the strength of concrete in- 
creases with the fineness of cement. There are 
notable exceptions to this rule in the case of some 
of the cements having residues less than about 10 
per cent on the No. 200 sieve. 


The tests show that the lean mixtures are in- 
creased in strength relatively more than the rich 
ones for a given change in the fineness of the 
cement. They also show that the beneficial effect of 
fine grinding tends to disappear with the age of 
the concrete. 

For copies of this bulletin address Structural 
Research Laboratory, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


*x* * * 


Experiments on Corrosion 


An investigation is now under way in_ the 
laboratory of the National Lime Association 
to determine the effects of various materials includ- 
ing lime, plasters and concrete mixtures containing 
lime upon the corrosion of steel used as a rein- 
forcement, 


Several series of test slabs embracing a number 
of mixtures in common use are under observation. 
Results of this investigation will be available to 
those who may be interested in about three months’ 
time. 

* Ok Ox 


Government Reorganization 


The engineers’, architects’ and constructors’ plan 
for a National Department of Public Works has 
been accepted with so much favor by the leaders 
in Congress that the principle has been extended 
to all other lines of Federal activity. The so-called 
‘“Smoot-Reavis" joint resolution recently intro- 
duced into Congress provides for a Congressional 
commission of six members to survey the adminis- 
tration work of the Government and submit bills 
to cover a plan of reorganization. This resolution 
was participated in by the National Public Works 
Department Association and has its support. 
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Fifty-third Annual Convention—The 


American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C. 


Second Day’s Proceedings 


N addition to the printed committee reports, 
|] liberally supplied to delegates and the press, 

the chairmen of the various committees were 
in eacn instance called upon when their respective 
reports came up for action, to briefly supplement 
them by oral statements. This afforded opportunity 
for questions which were freely asked and as freely 
answered. 

The first report to come up for consideration dur- 
ing the morning session of the second day was that 
of the Committee on Small Houses, of which Mr. 
Edwin H. Brown, of Minneapolis, was chairman. 

Mr. Brown stated: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SMALL HOUSES 


The Committee on Small Houses felt that the 
thing for it to do was not to make a survey of 
the small house question and get a number of very 
valuable records and data and all that sort of thing, 
but it felt, after looking the situation over, that it 
was very distinctly up to the Institute and up to the 
profession of architecture to provide some help in 
getting out reasonably good plans for small houses ; 
and so it started in to see if it could not construct 
a machine that could actually do this. It was very 
fortunately placed, in that the general conditions of 
the work in Minnesota and the Northwest had 
brought to the profession in that part of the world 
the vital necessity of doing something to meet this 
particular case. Some of the lumber-yards were 
establishing large drafting rooms and getting out 
plans for small houses, one that I know of employ- 
ing from fifty to seventy-five draftsmen, getting out 
plans quickly for small houses which were pre- 
sented free to anyone who bought the materials for 
their houses from this particular lumber-yard. The 
various material associations throughout the country 
found it necessary in securing sales of their particu- 
lar goods that they shou'd be able to give free plans 


to the people who wanted to build small houses. 
How could we meet the situation ? 

Minnesota architects thought they could meet it; 
and so they got together at the begining twelve 
architects, all of whom happened to be members of 
the Institute, and they formed a small organization, 
duly incorporated, and each firm took out a member- 
ship in this corporation and paid cash for a certifi- 
cate of stock, and incorporated themselves as The 
Architects’ Service Bureau of Minnesota. This had 
such possibilities, and met with such favor, that the 
committee felt it was the proper idea to be put into 


- execution by the profession in general. 


The next question was, ‘“‘How about the local 
touch: Miunnesota. architects could not make a 
very great success in designing buildings for South- 
ern California, or for Florida, or for Louisiana, 
because as we build a house in Minnesota, it would 
be a waste of money to try to build it that way 
in those parts of the world. So that meant that this 
organization must extend throughout the country; 
ard thus was evolved the scheme as laid down in 
this report. 

Then, “How could that be controlled?” The 
logical head of all things in the profession is the 
American Institute of Architects. (Applause. ) 
Why not, then, have the American Institute of 
Architects deliberately take charge of all this work, 
and manage it? We have a Board of Directors that 
we consider a very wise board. If we could get 
them to take charge of it, we felt the thing was 
assured. And so we laid out the plan submitted 
to you in this report. 

Briefly, that plan means a National Service Bu- 
reau. Now came the question: A great many 
architects. members of the Institute and others, out 
in the West, the Southwest, and the South, are 
doing a great deal of small house work. Many of 
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them, in fact, do nothing but residence work, and as 
we get out into those parts of the country the resi- 
dence work is not big. A twenty-thousand-dollar 
house is a pretty good proposition. A man with 
six, eight or ten of those during the year Is 
earning his livelihood very nicely. It might have 
been dangerous for the Institute to put in something 
that would hurt his practice. It would not be fair. 
And so we decided that the proper name would be 
‘The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau.” 

The next thing was, How should this be han- 
dled throughout the country? That meant the Arch- 
itects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United 
States, and that should be a corporation without 
stock, without any capital, the board of directors 
of which should be the Board of Directors of the 
American Institute of Architects, so that they could 
control the whole thing. 

Then the committee felt that they should get out 
standard articles of incorporation and by-laws, so 
that those different parts of the country that were 
interested in this proposition could incorporate in 
different districts, whether by chapter or regionally, 
depending upon the conditions of the country, and 
on the same basis start a bureau, a service bureau; 
ard this, please, is the proper use of the word “serv- 
ice.” It means service to the people in general from 
the professional standpoint, to be spread all over 
the country. Then anybody in any part of the coun- 
try desiring a plan—let us take a common happen- 
ing in Minnesota: Many people move to California, 
or to the South, and desire to build, and they do not 
know anything about conditions in those parts of 
the country. They frequently come to architects 
and say: “Please let me take plans for a house 
out to the Coast and build it.” This would mean 
that some of these people going there would be 
at once referred to the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of Southern California, we will say, 
who would then take the matter over and handle 
it for them. 

So we laid out these various small bureaus which 
are directly tied into the Architects’ Small House 
Bureau of the United States. If the thing travels 
on, it means ultimately that we will have perhaps 
five or six hundred architects, mayhap more, giving 
direct attention to the question of the small house. 
By “small house” we mean houses of three, four, 
five and six rooms. We thought that thirty-five 
hundred or five thousand dollars would cover it when 
we began; but conditions have changed, and it prob- 
ably means seven or eight thousand. or maybe more, 
as the limit now. | 

In regard to the architect who is doing small- 
house work, this does not infringe upon his particu- 
lar branch of the profession, because all he has to do 
‘is to become a member of this Small House Bureau, 


and he can take just as active a part in it as he 
wishes—the more active, the better—and he has 
then at his disposal not only his own ability in that 
line but the ability of ten or fifteen other men in 
his vicinity who are working with him, and he is 
reasonably remunerated for his work. 

This has possibilities of developing into the most 
wonderful profit-making scheme that you can con- 
sider. This could be built up into a great commer- 
cial enterprise, and reap enormous profits; but the 
Institute could not touch it under those circum- 
stances, and so you will note that it has been tied 
down. It is a limited dividend proposition. To 
make the men work who go into it (it seems a 
strange thing, but people who do not put up any 
money for anything are not very much interested 
in it, and something for nothing is of very little 
value) we have laid down that each man going 
into this should pay $100 for his certificate of stock, 
and then he is tied up to a certain amount of work 
which he is to give, for which he will be repaid at 
the usual rates for architectural service. He cannot 
make more than 8 per cent upon his investment. If 
he takes a share of stock and puts $100 in it he 
gets $8 a year profit. The thing must be run as a 
strictly commercial enterprise. 

A number of the national organizations of the 
country, such as the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, and organizations of that type and size, have 
expressed the utmost interest in this movement. 


They have made trips to Minneapolis to discuss the 


possibilities, and they are back of it, I am sure, from 
the beginning to‘end. They appreciate the point 
that the logical people to make drawings, designs. 
and carry out the building of small houses are the 
men that were trained for that particular profes- 
sion, and therefore they will be glad, undoubtedly, 
as time goes on and we show them that we can do 
the work—which is to be doubted, at present, rea- 
sonably. The architect’s profession will then be 
the principal designers of the small houses in the 
United States, as they should be. (Applause. ) 

I want to call your attention merely to the two 
important points—that it is not a profit-making 
enterprise ; that it is designed so to spread its activi- 
ties over the country that any person in any part of 
the country desiring a small house can get a plan 
that is designed to suit his community. It will be 
more or less of a limited service of love to take the 
plans as laid down and build from those. You will 
note that the Service Bureau insists upon its owner- 
ship and proprietorship of the plans. It speaks of 
them as instruments of service only. If the owner 
of a house desires to keep one special set of plans 
to look over he may have them, but he must return 
any others that he gets. and nobody can, build from 
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them without express permission of the Service Bu- 
reau. We hope to be able to control the situation 
so that we will not have block after block of exactly 
the same houses. We may spread them over a few 
square miles, and have a number of the same in the 
same city, but they will at least be spread about 
enough so that there will be variety. 

Then came the question of the trade-mark: What 
should we use for a trade-mark? Trade-marks are 
necessary now when you are conducting an experi- 
ment, a business enterprise; and we sat down and 
worked one out. It is rather small. You can see 
it very easily when you get the magazine. As you 
get it, it is a small house. It was originally the 
original small shelter of a house, with the initials, 
‘““A.S.H.S.B.” across the middle, making the letter 
“A”, standing for “Architecture.” In it is the letter 
of the particular ““M” at this point, meaning ‘‘Min- 
nesota.”” When Nebraska starts her Service Bureau, 
that will be changed to “N,” and “Nebraska” will 
be written under it, and for such as come from the 
national headquarters it will be “U.S.A.” They 
will all be tied together. They will all be gotten up 
on the same general plan, as we see it, so that these 
plans, these magazines. will go all over the country, 
and every plan will be stamped with this trade- 
mark until it is thoroughly understood that archi- 
tects are back of this thing. 

The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc., 
of Minnesota is a corporation formed by a num- 
ber of practicing architects to.supply professional 
service, well studied and carefully prepared plans, 
specifications, details, all necessary information—at 
minimum cost—for the erection of 3, 4, 5 and 6- 
room homes of safe investment. This service is 
ready-to-use and limited to houses of six rooms. 
For larger homes employ an individual architect 
and pay him a reasonable fee. The Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, Inc., of Minnesota, 
can be considered a non-profit-making enterprise be- 
cause it is formed with a very small capital and is 
a limited dividend corporation. 

The names of the members are given, and their 
offices—Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and Grand 
Forks. We are starting advertising, gentlemen. 
We are advertising in competition with the other 
people, and we are doing it because it is not adver- 
tising any particular architect. It is advertising the 
professional service, and what it is, and we have got 
to put it before the people of this country so they 
will understand it, and so we are doing. (Applause. ) 

There ensued a long and interesting discussion on 
the features of this report. Two very pronounced 
opinions were expressed. One, that a general ex- 
tension of the Minneapolis idea would result in de- 
priving the young architect of the value of the ex- 
perience he now gains in securing and executing 


this class of work on low-cost houses. Fear was 
expressed that all the many experiences that go to 
build the young architect’s qualification for larger 
work would be taken away. Another opinion was 
that those who participated in these schemes would 
soon have supplied series of plans and designs which 
could be with slight variation many times repeated. 
Thus there would be no further use for their serv- 
ices as there would be no demand for further de- 
signs. 

On the part of those who more strongly favored 
the adoption of the committee report, these objec- 
tions were regarded as not based on the actual 
experience of the Minneapolis Chapter, whose work 
in this direction was believed to have successfully 
solved the question of designing low-cost houses, 
and to have created an example that might be suc- 
cessfully followed by Chapters everywhere. 


STATE SOCIETIES 


The important question of State Societies, and 
the definition of the exact attitude of the Institute 
toward those organizations, was next in order. 

Mr. Robert D. Kohn, chairman of the Committee 
on State Societies, read the report of his committee, 


as follows: 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held in New 
York in December, 1919, the President was authorized to 
appoint a Committee of the Board to investigate and report 
on the problems of relationship between the Institute and 
State Societies. The Committee appointed by the President 
consisted of Messrs. Parker, Waid and Kohn, the last 
named being Chairman. The field of work assigned to 
this Committee may perhaps best be indicated by a state- 
ment prepared by the Board previous to the appointment 
of the Committee, which subjects extensibly were assigned 
to the Committee for consideration. These subjects in- 
clude: 

(1) A form of invitation to be issued to State Socie- 
ties inviting them to send representatives to the next Con- 
vention; (2) a protest from one Chapter against the in- 
vitation being sent to a State Society in its territory; 
(3) general consideration of work of different kinds 
that can be accomplished by State Societies, different 
from and more extended than can be done by Chapters 
of the Institute: (4) the difficulty faced by the Institute 
Committee on Increase of Membership in enlisting men 
who found it more to their advantage to join one of the 
State Societies; (5) the desire of the Post-War Com- 
mittee to encourage the formation of State Societies in- 
tended to have a much broader scope as to membership 
than have Chapters of the Institute; (6) the whole ques- 
tion of relationship of State Societies to the Institute. 
On one hand, the suggestion that they be organized or 
reorganized under the auspices of the Institute, and on 
the other hand, the idea that they may best be kept sep- 
arate, but should co-operate with and be helped by the 
Institute; (7) the suggestion that the Institute itself 
should change its requirements of membership so as to 
include every one that is now eligible for the most liberal 
type of State Association. | 
In addition to this the Committee was instructed to pre- 

pare a program for the consideration of the Board at its 
pre-Convention meeting indicating a desirable form of Con- 
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stitution and By-laws for State Societies and suggestions 
of any relative changes that might become necessary in 
the Institute Constitution and By-laws in case it were 
deemed desirable that the relationship between the State 
Societies and the Institute be recognized in the Institute 
Constitution. 

In carrying out the instructions of the Board your special 
Committee has assumed the position that it was not directed 
to prepare a Constitution and By-laws for State Societies, 
but was the medium through which suggestions for such 
drafts might be considered. One such draft was submitted 
by one of the sub-Committees of the Post-War Committee, 
was criticized by the Chairman of your Committee and was 
printed in amended form and distributed to members of the 
Post-War Committee throughout the country by that Com- 
mittee. On the recommendation of your special Commit- 
tee the Executive Committee of the Board had already 
notified the membership of the Institute that this draft 
sent out by the Post-War Committee did not have the 
approval of the Board, nor were the recommendations ac- 
companying the draft in line with the Board's general 
policy. 3 

Since the meeting of the Nashville Convention a num- 
ber of matters affecting this probiem of State Societies 
have developed. A new State Society has been formed in 
New York, to which all registered architects are eligible 
to membership and all draftsmen employed in the offices 
of architects eligible for registration. New Jersey has 
formed a State Society under the wings of the New Jersey 
Chapter of the Institute, to which all registered architects 
are eligible, the p!an being similar to that of the Boston 
Society of Architects, if your Committee understands that 
plan (of which some of its members are uncertain). The 
Pennsylvania State Association decided at its meeting of 
April 20 not to change their State Association into the same 
form as that of the New York, but to remain an Associa- 
tion of the Institute. We believe that Ohio is still unde- 
cided on this point. Some of the Pennsylvania Chapters 
have developed an admirable plan for redistricting the 
State and the Southern Pennsylvania Chapter has volun- 
teered to try to form two additional Chapters in the State 
to take care of the men remote from the centers of the 
present Chapters, the idea being that these additional 
Chapters would remove the necessity for another type of 
State Association. 

After considering the merit of these moves and the 
communications relating to them from various parts of the 
country, having studied a lengthy analysis of the effect of 
State Societies prepared by the Secretary of the Ohio 
State Association, Mr. Chubb, realizing also that the whole 
question is very much involved in that of regional Asso- 
ciations and the powers delegation of the Institute to re- 
gional Committees, your Committee of the Board recom- 
mends a report to the Convention as follows: 


That the Convention authorize the appointment of a 
Committee on State Societies which shall 

(a) Consider the varying conditions that exist in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, which probab'y make it un- 
wise to adopt any single country-wide policy on this 
subject. 

(b) To consider conditions in each State or each sec- 
tion of the country and try to discover what type of 
Association would serve best for that region; whether 
or not Chapters of the Institute can be made to serve 
the purpose or new State Societies should be formed; or 
again, whether the Institute Societies now in existence 
can be extended in powers to take care of the situation. 
(c) Study the problem of the formation of State So- 
cieties where there is no State Registration Law and re- 
port on whether or not the test of registration is not the 
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only test that should be applied to State Societies. 

(d) Consider any drafts of State Society Constitu- 
tions that may be submitted and prepare an opinion for 
the consideration of the Board on this subject. 

(e) Consider whether or not the Institute should make 
any changes in its By-laws in so far as they affect State 
Societies of the Institute formed by Chapters in order 
to give them broader powers and permit of their afhlia- 
tion with groups of draftsmen and architects outside the 
Institute, etc. 

(f) Consider by what means the Institute can increase 
the number of Chapters and the desirability of a State 
Society of the Institute to be formed in every State 
where there is more than one Chapter. 

(g) Consider whether the Institute itself should 
broaden the field of its influence by including either fm 
the Institute or within State Societies or in affliated 
bodies every competent practicing architect and drafts- 
man in the country. 

(h) Consider and report on the effect upon these 
prcb!ems of the creation of regional Conventions or a 
reorganization of the Institute so as to make its Con- 
ventions representative of four or five regional Conven- 
tions to be held in different parts of the country. 
(Note: This paragraph has not received the approval 
of Messrs. Parker and Waid.) 


Continuing, Mr. Kohn stated: 

Those of us who have been in touch with the re- 
actions in various parts of the country toward the 
policy adopted by Nashville are quite certain that 
a thing that is desirabie in one State may not be 
desirable in another. I think that all the members of 
that committee felt strongly that they wished to 
encourage any plan which would include these or- 
ganizations of architects affiliating in some way, co- 
operating in some wise, with the Institute itself, the 
whole body of architects in the country, and rot 
only a group of architects, or perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished practitioners. It is an attempt quite 
favorable to the movement that was made at Nash- 
ville, that is, an attempt to increase the democracy 
of this movement by including a larger body of prac- 
titioners, and not an attempt to kill a move for that 
kind of democratization, and I hope it will have the 
support of the convention. It is practically a re- 
quest that the Board be permitted to study this 
subject for another year and make definite recom- 
mendations to the next convention. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Waid. Mr. President: the convention 1s 
pleased to know that fifteen gentlemen representing 
ten different State Associations have responded to 
the invitation to be present at this convention. 

I move you at this point, before our own dele- 
gates discuss the subject, that we invite them to 
take the floor and speak upon the subject of State 
Associations. | 

Mr. Kohn. If that motion carries I should like 
to introduce the gentlemen representing each of these 
societies who have expressed a willingness to express 
their point of ‘view. 

Mr. Hammond. Mr. President, | am a member 
of the Illinois Chapter and also President of the 
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Illinois Society of Architects, and I feel that all the 
State Societies should be in favor of this resolution 
of the board, but I think that the wording of the 
last sentence is unfortunate, and I would like to 
have that changed if Mr. Kohn is willing to do so, 
so there will not be any appearance of reconsidering 
anything that was done at the other convention, 
which might psychologically affect some of those 
men who are not here. We do not want to give 
the impression that we do not want to encourage 
the State Societies, and in stating that you want to 
reconsider that action I think you would give that 
impression. 

Mr. Kohn. I would be very glad to reword my 
resolution if I have been unfortunate in the remark, 
so as to withdraw the word “reconsideration” and 
simply state that it is the policy of the Institute to 
do so-and-so, and I will so reword it. 

The Chairman. If that is agreeable, the Chair 
will so order. 

Are you ready for the question? 

(The motion, duly seconded, was carried.) 

The Chairman. Will Mr. Kohn kindly read it 
again? 

Mr. Kohn. I have here five State Societies. There 
may be others that were represented at a little 
luncheon given by the Directors to-day to the dele- 
gates present from State Societies who are not mem- 
bers of the Institute, and I should like to introduce 
these gentlemen, not in the order of their impor- 
tance, but just as I happen to have them written on 
this slip of paper before me, and I: should like to 
call, first, on one of the representatives from the 
Montana State Society, Mr. Wilson, and ask him 
to express his views on relationship to the Institute. 

The Chairman.’ Mr. Wilson, of Montana. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, Members of the 
Institute: I would like to take advantage of this 
opportunity to first thank the Institute for the very 
great privilege, as we consider it, to have represen- 
tation here, which is the first meeting in the history 
of Montana where, I believe, there has been a rep- 
resentative of a State Society at the Institute Con- 
vention. We certainly appreciate this and consider 
it a great privilege. 

To begin with, the profession in Montana 1s really 
a baby profession. We have not been in existence 
very long. Architecture is considered much more 
of a luxury than a necessity and, therefore, it is a 
continual battle amongst us to get work. The people 
do not want us. They much prefer to go to the 
lumber-yard, as you heard Mr. Brown mention this 
morning, where they have their draftsmen and 
where they give their plans for nothing. : They go 
to them for the school houses, and our State Board 
of Health, even, in the State Government, will give 


plans for the school houses, and they are passed upon 
by the State's Board of Health, which knows noth- 
ing at all about construction or architecture. We 
have one continual scrap along that line. There- 
fore, as a profession and as our mothers and fathers 
went to the West in the early days and blazed the 
trail for future civilization of the West, we feel we 
are blazing the trail for the upbuilding of the archi- 
tect’s profession. (Applause. ) 

About 1900 there was a State Society organized in 
Montana, but there were not enough architects to 
keep it alive and it died a natural death. About 1910 
or 1911, when a few more of us came into the field, 
we were able to reorganize that. It has been going 
now for about ten years. Every meeting we have 
is a little bit better than the other. 

At the beginning we were all greeting each other 
with a six-shooter in one pocket and a knife in the 
hand. Now there is a much better feeling among 
us and it is getting better right along. We have 
one or two meetings a year. There are about thirty- 
five to forty architects in the State. We have about 
thirty in our State Society. 

They are not all the best architects in the world, 
but we feel that we would rather have them with us 
than “agin” us. (Applause.) In that way we are 
taking the novice or the carpenter that thinks he is 
an architect, who has been able to get a certificate 
due to the recent law that we passed, and we are 
tryirg to educate him. 

Now we look to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects as the guiding star for all our deliberations. 
Most of us abide by the ethics of the Institution. At 
least, we try to. Most of us abide by your charges, 
or try to get them, and some of us lose jobs by it. 
In fact, since I came to this meeting I have lost a 
job (Laughter). I kept to your percentage and the 
other fellows went below me. 

Therefore, it looks to me as though, if we can 
have representation—or perhaps the regional sys- 
tem would be better, where we can get together and 
talk these things over—that we will do more toward 
educating the public and making better architecture 
known and appreciated in Montana than in any 
other method or system that I know of. Therefore, 
we will appreciate anything as an association that 
the Institute might send us or in any way might 
direct us, and I assure you we are very, very glad 
to follow your dictates. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kohn. I should now like to introduce one 
of the representatives from the Michigan State So- 
ciety, Mr. Malcolmson. (Applause.) 

Mr. Malcolmson. Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of 
the Convention: Perhaps I may be able to give you 
some information regarding the work of the Michi- 
gan Society of Architects which may form a meas- 
urable basis for your conclusions as regards the 
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general issue and as to the desired relationship, if 
any, between societies and the American Institute 
of Architects. 

When this message came to our Society we did 
not feel that there was very much that we could con- 
tribute to the matter, but we thought it wise to have 
someone come here to listen and consult with you 
in regard to it. But the general feeling was some- 
what as might be described by the man who has re- 
ceived a black-hand letter which called for a dona- 
tion on his part of $10,000 or a threat to kidnap his 
wife. By appointment he met the two black-handers 
and he stated to them, “I haven’t got the $10,000 
but I am in sympathy with your movement.” 
(Laughter and applause. ) 

My own personal position in connection with this 
matter might be described in the reply of the maiden 
lady of uncertain years who, when reprimanded 
because she had not entered the field of matrimony, 
stated that she held herself in a condition of recep- 
tivity for all sublime chances. (Laughter.) 

Consequently, you understand I am here to learn 
as well as perhaps to impart some little measure of 
information. 

There is no friction between the Michigan Society 
of Architects and the Michigan Chapter of the 
American Institute—none whatever. We are work- 
ing together in absolute co-operation, the effect of 
the activity of the Society from the time of its 
organization on its present basis, in which organi- 
zation Mr. Stanford Hall, of Chicago, a prominent 
Institute member, co-operated. From that time the 
Michigan Chapter of the Institute, as shown by this 
chart in the Journal which was received in the con- 
vention here to-day—this graphic chart shows that 
the Chapter increased from the time of the inaugu- 
ration of our society to the present day just 100 per 
cent. This will give you some conception of the 
effect of society organization upon chapter activities 
as manifested, at least, in the State of Michigan. 
Instead of being a detriment it has been an advan- 
tage. Of course, in this process the biblical idea of 
the lion and the lamb Iving down together was, I 
might say, exemplified, but, of course, at its con- 
clusion the lamb was inside the lion, which, of course, 
was no detriment. (Laughter.) 

I noticed in the hotel, as illustrating this prin- 
ciple, a little couplet by James Russell Lowell: 

“As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 

And the Chapter has not grown less, it has grown 
more, and the Society in the realm of this mutual 
swe'ling has not grown less. 

Now to an intelligent organization of this kind 
it is unnecessary to illustrate the value of organiza- 
tion, and yet we must all appreciate the value of 
organization, and co-operation. I do not think we 


can too highly appreciate it. It is illustrated in a 
very simple and brief story which perhaps might not 
be too full of levity for an august body of this kind. 

A colored driver taking his master through a 
country path, and being very expert with the black- 
snake whip, was nipping off the butterflies. and 
bumblebees and bugs, etc., from the trees and flow- 
ers, and they came along by a hornets’ nest hanging 
within nice reach of the whip—that is, in the mind 
of the master. He says: “Sambo, take off that 
hornets’ nest.” He says: “No, sir, not on your 
life. Them’s organized.” (Laughter.) 

Now, in conclusion, regarding the matter of or- 
ganization as affecting legislation, you may go before 
the legislators and you can tell them all about the 
Renaissance, you can tell them all about the differ- 
ent styles of architecture, you can tell them all about 
the advantages of city planning and municipal plan- 
ning, and all this, one way and another, and they 
may listen to you and they may not. They may 
give vou some attention or they may give you no 
attention. It is something they do not understand 
technically or in any other way. And more than 
that, they do not care to understand. But, gen- 
tlemen, there is one thing that legislators, large or 
small, in important national bodies or in the bodies 
in connection with the most minute municipality— 
there is one thing they do understand; they certainly 
do understand votes. (Laughter.) 

Now, gentlemen, you will all realize that in a 
profession which has to deal so frequently with 
practical issues and with legislators of various 
kinds, from boards of education up through citv 
councilors and even national legislation, it is no 
special detriment to have presented to these peo- 
ple the value that there is in an organization back 
of the requests that you make and of the arguments 
you have to offer. They are much more effective 
when the individuals to whom you offer them 
realize that there may be some possible danger, or 
detriment in neglecting to give you some attention. 
Otherwise vou would be as helpless as the minister 
who was all ready to make the most magnificent 
drive of his life in the game of golf, and the caddie, 
innocently perhaps, but in some way, disconcerted 
him just enough to destroy the drive, and he turned 
and says: ‘““You naughty—naughty—you—-you—y ou 
—you naughty caddie!” (Laughter.) 

There is another question with regard to this, and 
the broader, it seems to me, you can get this propa- 
ganda of architectural training and culture and 
refinement and education, the more individuals you 
can introduce it to, the greater will be your scope, 
and you are reaching out into fields perhaps, under 
society auspices, that you cannot normally reach by 
the limits of this body of the American Institute. 

Now as regards the respect for votes, I cannot re- 
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frain from telling you another anecdote, because 
Emerson says: “Don't argue, illustrate.” (Laugh- 
ter.) This was another colored gentleman whose 
name was Rastus. He went out hunting bear with 
his master with a number of Northern visitors, and 
they tracked a bear to a den, a dark-looking hole. 
They all came up there and stood around the den 
with their rifles ready for action, and the master 
got impatient and said: “Rastus, go in there.” 
Rastus looked around, his face changed in its hue 
as much as could be expected from a gentleman of 
his color, he backed up and trembled. The master 
said again: ‘“‘Rastus, go in there.” Rastus looked 
around again. Finally he took’ one look at the 
Colonel and he dodged into the den. He was not in 
there but a fraction of a second when he came out 
with his clothes disarranged and somewhat disturbed 
in appearance. After him came the bear. The bear 
was disposed of by the surrounding gunners who 
were ready for him, and finally one of the Northern 
visitors came over to Rastus and said: “Did you 
know that bear was in the hole?” ‘Yes, sir.” “Well, 
why did you go in that hole?” “Well, sir, you see it 
was like dis: I never had no pussonel acquaintance 
with dat dar bear; I didn't know dat bear; I had 
nebah seed that bear before. but. my Gawd, I knows 
the Cunnel!” (laughter. ) 

Gentlemen, it is not a matter of introducing some 
new thing. The State Societies are with us and they 
have some advantages. Perhaps districts may differ, 
but with us they have a benevolent work and they 
are doing it. I may say that the Michigan Chapter 
yields to nobody in its regard for the American 
Institute of Architects; we look upon this body as 
- being the central body for the propagation of archi- 
tectural truth, so to speak. We look upon it, with 
its traditions and its history, to be something more 
than revered, to be followed and treasured, and we 
would like to come to you and get your counsel and 
your advice and your instructions, if you please. 
We come here not in a spirit of combat, but in a 
spirit of service (Applause). We feel that we can 
go out under your instructions and we will suppose, 
for instance, in a practical way that something of a 
legislative character is desired to be carried out. 
Now instead of coming and negotiating with a mass 
of Congressmen or a bureaucracy or in some way 
attempting to affect these individuals as they are in 
their organization, supposing by the ramifications of 
a State Society, embracing all sections of the coun- 
try and all calibers of the men in the profession, that 
we are able to see these legislators in their homes, 
in connection with their family life and their busi- 
ness associations, and show them that it is in the 
interest of their constituents that certain measures 
which we realize to be of general benefit should be 
followed, can we not readily show them the advan- 


tages. And so then we say, as the Michigan So- 
ciety, let us come in and co-operate with you, let us 
endeavor by some means or another, by every means 
in our power, to arise from the condition of recog- 
nized measurable stagnation which now oppresses 
the profession and come into one of co-operation, 
federation or any other way by which we may work 
together for the benefit of the profession. Let's 
go. Thank you. (Applause.) 

(Mr. Kohn in the chair.) 

The Chairman. New York has a young State 
association formed in June of last year which is 
represented by two non-Institute members of that 
association at this convention, Mr. Riley Gordon 
and Mr. Loth, of Troy. I believe Mr. Loth has 
agreed to say a word for that association—Mr. Loth. 

Mr. Loth. Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Association: There was a darky minister—(Laugh- 
ter )—this is a true story now—who was summoned 
to a congregation, or, called, as it was called, to 
preach a sample sermon, and he had by an unfortu- 
nate or, rather, a fortunate circumstance brought 
one of his old-time efforts, the title page and the 
last page, and he forgot all of the middle, and it is 
needless to say that he got the job (Laughter). 

Now the last two gentlemen who have spoken have 
certainly covered the ground, and, therefore, it 1s 
perhaps for me, figuratively speaking, to say that 


_I have forgotten not only the middle but also my 


title page and my peroration. 

I do consider it a great honor to stand here as a 
representative of the New York State Association 
of Architects. I presume it is the largest or, in fact, 
New York State contains the greatest number of 
architects of any State in the Union. This new | 
association has, in my opinion, not grown to the 
expectations that I had looked forward to, and I 
will admit that I am just a little bit depressed over 
the result. There is nothing to be gained by kidding 
one’s self. It is better to look the devil squarely 
in the face and, of course, if we can, lick him, all 
right. 

Now the American Institute of Architects since 
1858 has been a standard for everyone practicing 
architecture in the country and looked up to, but it 
has been difficult to get the great majority of prac- 
titioners into the Institute. I can remember way back 
many years when several men like myself, then 
young, discussed the question as to whether we 
should go into the Institute or not, and we decided 
we would not. I think now. of course, I made a 
mistake at that time. Now how can the great mass 
of practitioners be elevated just one little peg higher 
up? How can it be done? I betieve that -it .1s 
through the medium of the State associations. 

Now I have talked with young men of to-day 
about joining the New York State Association and 
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most everyone of them has said to me: Why, what 
good will it do me? Now that is a lamentable atti- 
tude, but it is a fact. That is the way they look at 
it. Now,” I have said to those young men: “You 
should not ask me what good this association 1s 
going to do to you; you should say to yourself, I 
will join this association and I will give all my 
time, my talent and my money to elevate my co- 
workers and the body politic. (Applause.) It is 
the nature of the service, the thought, that dominates 
all through this country to-day in almost every pro- 
fession to an extent the like of which has never been 
realized in this country before, at least, probably 
not in the memory of those that are here now. 

It is up to someone to show us how in the State 
of New York, and I limit my view to that, because 
I know absolutely nothing about the conditions in 
other States—it is up to someone to show us how to 
bring about a change for the better. 

Now I apprehend that we have probably 50 archi- 
tects of the State in the State Association. There 
are no doubt 1,000 practitioners in the State of New 
York that belong to no association whatever. 

Now just to illustrate, we have in the City of Al- 
bany an organization of architects and consulting 
engineers, I think of about twenty-five members, and 
I do not think there are four members of that asso- 
ciation that are members of the State Association, 
and somehow or other we do not seem to be able 
to get them in. Now why? I will admit that I 
do not know. I have tried, I have made personal 
solicitation, I have written letters. The reason that 
they do not come in is perhaps because I am not able 
to present to them the advantages of joining the 
association in such a way—it probably needs some- 
body more capable. Now whatever the reason is 
I do not know, but I do hope that this Institute wi! 
be able to build up strong State organizations that 
will be working hand in glove with the Institute. 
The Institute will be the national clearing house and 
each State will be permitted to solve the prcblems 
peculiar to itself. You all know the motto, “Do it 
now.” Now I will admit, brethren, when I say I 
am somewhat distressed and disappointed over the 
result that we have not got our thousand members 
together in a year, that perhaps I am rather ambi- 
tious of results, but that motto, “Do it now,” is very 
forceful, and I should like to see the thing accom- 
plished in a moment. I would like to see all these 
1,500 practitioners in the State of New York rub- 
bing elbows one with the other and learning that 
each one is just as good as he himself and there are 
some who are better, and every man would be bet- 
ter if he came in contact with the man who is just 
a little bit above himself. 

Now, as I say, I should like to see us do it now, 
but that, of course, is impossible, but I would like 


to have the Institute say to us just how we can do 
it. (Applause. ) : 

The Chairman: The Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects 1s represented by three visiting delegates to 
this convention. I am going to ask Mr. Ralph C. 
Harris to speak for that society—Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen: In the 
hrst place, I am a rotten story teller, so I am not 
going to tell you any stories, but I would like to just 
say a word in regard to the condition we have in 
Illinois. We have not the number of architects they 
have in the State of New York. However, for some 
reason or other we have been far more successful 
in gathering the architects together and we feel that 
the State Societies have a place. 

Now I imagine there are somewhere around 600 
practising architects in the State of Illinois. In the 
Illinots Society we have very nearly 400 of that 600. 
Why it is I am not prepared to say exactly. One 
of our reasons for doing it is that we believe that 
every architect should belong to an association. 

As soon as a man is licensed in the State, as 
soon as the results of the licensing examination are 
published, he is entitled to join the Jllinois Society 
of Architects. Our only requisite for membership 
is a license to practice and honorably practice, and 
in that way we catch the men just as they start their 
professional work, when they are very much inter- 
ested in the thing as a profession, and we do not find 
a great difficulty in getting them to join. Our dues 
are very low. They are something like $8 a year. 
So the financial obligation is not great. We get the 
men together. 

Now we believe that the State Society is a sort of 
a training ground, if you will, for the Chapter of the 
Institute, and we try to make it such. All the things 
we do for the betterment of the profession are done 
in absolute accordance with the ideals of the Institu- 
tion and we work in absolute harmony with the 
Illinois Chapter. I am not going to take any more 
of your time. I realize that the convention has a 
great deal of work to do. 

I would like to bring just one more point to your 
attention, and that is in a very great measure, at 
least in our case, the State associations are gov- 
erned and guided by your own members. If I am 
not mistaken with two exceptions all the officers 
and every director of the Illinois Society is a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. So you can see there must be close 
harmony and that the two organizations work closely 
together. 

I would like to express my appreciation and the 
appreciation of the society for the privilege of be- 
ing here and we wish to thank the Institute for its 
consideration of us. (Applause.) 

The Chairman. The North Dakota Society of 
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Architects 1s represented by Mr. Hancock. Will 
Mr. Hancock, if he is present, say a word—Mr. W. 
B. Hancock. 

Mr. Hancock. Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen: I 
feel considerable embarrassment in attempting to 
talk to this august body, because I did not expect 
to make a speech and I am very little of a speech- 
maker anyway, and nothing whatever of a story 
teller. We have had some quite entertaining stories. 
I wish I could tell you some equally good. 

I think perhaps the situation as stated by Mr. 
Wilson, of Montana, fits North Dakota quite ad- 
mirably. I think the situation is just about parallel. 

I presume you know that North Dakota has a 
registration law in effect which was found quite 
inadequate, and when it came up to the test of the 
Supreme Court it was declared unconstitutional. 
That, however, has subsequently been cured.. At a 
special session of the Legislature late in ine fall of 
1919 the defect in the law was remedied and we 
now think we have a fairly good operating law. 

Mr. Waid. May I ask Mr. Hancock what the 
status of eligibility is? Is it registration? 

Mr. Hancock. Registration and approval by the 
State Board of Architects, which is composed of 
three men in the profession within the State. And 
we are just now in the beginning of things 
there and there are many improvements we would 
like to make, and we hope to make, as time advances. 

I had expected that one of the members of our 
State Board would be here, but unfortunately he 
could not come. Therefore, I am the sole repre- 
sentative, and in the talking end of the thing I am 
rather a poor one. 

Our State Society, the North Dakota Association 
ef Architects is the style of it, was organized three 


years ago and with about twenty members. I think 
we have about thirty practitioners within the State, 
and they are of every kind and degree, the same as 
Mr. Wilson stated of Montana. We do not bar 
anybody and there is considerable discretion left 
with the State Board under the law, but so far they 
have been administering the thing quite satisfac- 
torily, I believe, to all the resident architects, and 
I think without any hardship to outside architects 
who have been practicing within the State, some of 
whom are present, and if they have any complaint 
to make against the North Dakota law I would like 
to hear from them. 

On the call for nominations for officers, there 
were four nominations for the presidency, as fol- 
lows: Henry H. Kendall, of Boston; Robert D. 
Kohn, of New York; Milton B. Midam, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, and Ernest J. Russell, of St. Louis. 
The nominations for first vice-president went to 
Charles A. Farrot, of New Orleans, and for second 
vice-president to William B. Faville. of San Fran- 
cisco. William Stanley Parker, of Boston, was 
nominated to succeed himself as secretary, as was 
also D. Everett Waid, of New York, as treasurer. 
The nominations for three to serve on the Board 
of Directors for three years were Charles H. Alden, 
John C. Austin, N. Max Dunning and Abram Gar- 
field. 


The evening session was a conference on Inter- 
Professional Relations, presided over by Mr. Robert 
D. Kohn. 

There was a very interesting exchange of views 
on this important question and some addresses of 
moment. It is expected that a synopsis of these 
addresses will be printed in a later issue. 
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O special subject can be referred to as the principal 
topic of the convention. The many matters to be 
., touched upon in this report cover the whole range of 
Institute activities, and in many cases involve action of 
great importance and corresponding burden. They all, how- 
ever, have a common aim, the larger accomplishment of the 
Institute's purpose, and this is fundamentally service, to 
society and to the profession. This, as always, is the real 
subject before the convention, and, as always, it has two 
sides to be considered, one—what the Institute collectively 
can do for the profession as a whole, and for the indi- 
viduals that compose it; the other, which should be as- 
signed no lesser place, what the individual can do for the 
Institute and the profession, for without this accumulation 
of active individual support the Institute, as a body. can 
accomplish little. 
x * * 
The total membership of the Institute on May 1, 1920. 
was 1580 (as against a total on April 15, 1919, of 1499) 
and is made up as follows: 


POHOWS: Acc esidiat in abeeasa ie eLeneeas 287 
IMGINDERS. Sidqcsaiate eahoutas mace wae amen 1178 
Honorary Members ................0000008: * 81 
Honorary Corresponding Members.......... 34 
Since the last report of the board there have been: 
Advanced to Fellows...............0200000- 8 
Elected Members .............. 2.00 cee ee cues 130 
REiINnStated 4. odieewneeude i eeti ares wkeewtelsa 5 
Elected Honorary Corresponding Members... 1 
There have been the following resignations and re- 
movals: 
FOHOWS: ~2.405.455-2- Oe os whe dee a Madd he eee 4 
WLOIMDERS Saco el Saat a os date Gane va Beate 26 
There have been the following deaths: 
PONOWS: jcwlaWicore ieaua cane aaee wcemien wahens 9 
MGMDERS: ‘dia asso cate at cdecetdiacauas Ze arte cetutes 12 
Honorary Members .............-...0.ee eee 2 
Honorary Corresponding Members.......... 2 
The total of new active members elected has 
DECI iia naet eee ac Baas Bae 135 
The total number of resignations, removals 
and deaths of Active Members has been... 51 
Leaving a net gain in Active Members of.... 84 


Membership 


While the board is glad to note that the number of new 
members elected is the second largest ever recorded, and 
shows an increaes of 100 per cent. over last year, electing 
135 new active members, it is convinced that it is far 
below what should be the normal increase, and far below 
what could be secured by the development of a consistent 
effort to that end. The convention last year decided not 
to reduce dues, and the membership campaign was denied 
this impulse. The board hoped, however, that the com- 
mittee it appointed would be able to develop an activity 
among the Chapters that would secure a large increase in 
members even without this inducement. and possibly its one 


circular letter to the Chapters is responsible for the in- 
crease reported. If so, it shows how easily it can be done, 
and lends added hope for the success of a consistent cam- 
paign. 

The board believes that this can be accomplished best 
under the direct supervision of the Executive Secretary. 
as a regular Octagon activity, in consultation with a local 
Committee Chairman. Actions by this convention doubt- 
less will effect the procedure that will prove desirable and 
the results that can be secured. In any event the board 
intends to inaugurate a campaign through the Octagon, 
and ts confident that it can and will be carried through 
effectively, if the Chapters will appoint interested and 
energetic local committees to co-operate with the Execu- 
t-ve Secretary. 

Education 

The report of the Committee on Education is recognized 
by the board as an important report of progress. No 
report on education could well be conclusive. It can only 
be a record of a step in an endless progress. The report, 
however, indicates the wisdom of the reorganization put 
into effect last year and shows definite progress in the 
study of the problems specifically assigned to the com- 
mittee. 

The board commends for consideration the definition 
of the preparation requisite to the practice of the profes- 
sion and the analysis of the work of the architectural 
schools, faced with the problem of trying to do more 
than they have time to do with pupils inadequately pre- 
pared. 

The board indorses and presents to the convention the 
following resolution of the committee: 

“WHEREAS, The schools of architecture generally are so 
organized as to condense their period of study to four 
years, and 

“WHEREAS, A consideration of the courses given shows 
that they are generally good but hampered by a too great 
condensation, and 

“WHEREAS, It is the conviction of the convention that 
more courses, more thoroughly given, are requisite; there- 
fore. be it 

“Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects 
does hereby recommend to all schools to lengthen their 
course in architecture to a period to exceed four years in 


_order to make it possible to include such necessary studies 


as have been left out of the curriculum, and to give more 
time for the more complete assimilation of the subjects 
taught.” 

The board also is glad to present for adoption the fol- 
lowing further resolution of the committee, regarding the 
issuance by the Institute of a document for use in connec- 
tion with the standard registration law, indicating a 
standard of professional competency for those admitted 
to practice under the name of architect, and a method of 
determining its fulfillment in individual cases: 

“WHEREAS, The American Institute of Architects has 

(Continued on page 645) 
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Report of Committee on Education 


A? in former years, the report of the Committee 
on Education is a scholarly discussion of one 
of the most important subjects that can receive the 
attention of the Institute. It has been generally 
conceded that most of the ills that now beset the 
practice of architecture are due to the fact that the 
practical elements of architectural education have 
not kept pace with the practical developments of 
architectural practice. 

The report presented at Washington exhaustively 
analyzes all the various matters of education that 
have for the past few years been subjected to crit- 
icism. It points out the good and bad elements of 
this eriticism and it makes recommendations that 
deserve a better fate than burial in the Institute 
archives. Not alone do these carefully prepared re- 
ports on Education drift along to non-accomplish- 
ment, but other equally well-studied efforts of im- 
portant committees share a similar fate. 

The trouble is that when once permitted there is 
no force, no impetus, to keep them moving steadily 
forward. When a convention has adjourned the 
constructive character of the Institute practically 
ceases. This is not written in a harshly critical man- 
ner. It is simply to state a fact. 

In the first place it is remarkable that groups of 
men who find the exactions of their professional 
work so time consuming should be physically able 
to give the time necessary to the investigations of 
facts and the preparation of these admirable docu- 
ments. It would only be possible by relinquishment 
of practice to continue the forwarding of these 
matters during the twelve months and sometimes 
more between conventions. Anyone who has studied 
these reports and knows their valuable and _ prac- 
tical nature will regret that so much good has, in a 
sense, gone to waste. 

What is needed now, more than ever before, is a 
reorganization of the executive departments of the 
Institute as centered at Washington. There should 
be an executive secretary and a competent staff to 
take up and continue these things. The suggestion 
that such a man be selected from the ranks of the 
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profession and placed in charge is a good one. He 
could.in one year so fruitfully work that the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects would be known 
throughout the land better than it now is and the 
influence of organized architecture would be some- 
thing to be respectfully considered. “Well begun” 
is today not even “half done.” The world moves 
so quickly that important matters are absolutely but 
nine days’ wonders. If they are to be kept fresh in 
the minds of people they must be constantly kept 
before them. 


The manufacture of power and projectiles 1s an 
all-important feature in a preparation for war. It, 
however, is in their efficient use in accomplishing 
their purpose that they become valuable. The In- 
stitute has accumulated an arsenal of good, reliable 
ammunition. Most of the extremely valuable is 
still in storage and with no well-skilled element to 
bring it into action. 


To give these things their utmost momentum re- 
quires not only a constantly functioning executive 
body but it is necessary that such an executive body 
should have behind it sufficient power to give what- 
ever it tries to do such a proper momentum. This 
momentum may properly and even necessarily come 
from a membership sufficiently large in proportion 
to the entire number of the profession as to con- 
stitute a representative body. __ 


The matter of State Societies, like Banquo’s 

ghost, will not down. With these organizations in 
every State, an Institute of American Architects, 
and an Academy of Architecture—a condition would 
be attained that would make the profession a group 
of Master Builders that would dominate construc- 
tion and all that is allied to it. 


The Second Day’s Proceedings 


Outstanding as among the most important fea- 
tures of the Fifty-third Convention were the reports 
of the Committees on Small Houses and on State 
Societies. It is with much satisfaction and with due 
acknowledgment to the efficient Convention Press 
Committee that we are enabled to present to our 
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readers what is practically a complete report of this 
second morning’s meeting. 

These debates are worthy of the careful attention 
of every architect, irrespective of Institute afhlia- 
tion. The Committee on Small Housing ‘has pre- 
sented a plan which possesses the unusual advantage 
of a practical test. It will be interesting to observe 
to what extent other Chapters will follow the ex- 
ample set by Minneapolis. 

The debate on State Societies very clearly pre- 
sents the views of those who favor such organiza- 
tion. Asa record of opinion this issue will be valu- 
able and will serve to permit quiet and thoughtful 
consideration on a matter perhaps more important 
than any that 1s now before the architectural pro- 
fession. 

In the May issue of the Journal, Charles St. John 
Chubb discusses with much detail the matter of 
State Societies. He insists that in all matters re- 
ferring to the Institute the Journal should be the 
only forum, and that no member should air his 
opinions in the architectural press. 

It is possible that many men with minds of their 
own will resent this restriction on freedom of speech 
or as to the vehicle through which it may be con- 
veyed. Further, Mr. Chubb remarks, “as long as 
the Institute sticks to its present standards and 
remains a body of the aristocracy of the profession, 
there is room for another kind of architectural 
society.” Which would appear to justify the query, 
is there not room for another kind of architectural 
journal, where speech is free and unrestricted, and 
with standards more democratic? 


Advertising Methods as Used for 


Religious Propaganda 


ELEGATES journeying to Washington for 

the recent Convention will have noticed along 
the roadway a number of signboards proclaiming 
religious texts and urging early repentance for false 
ways of living. These are frankly stated to be 
under the direction of a large group seeking to ad- 
vance a certain nationwide movement organized by 
the churches of this country. 

Perhaps no class of men are more opposed than 
architects to a marring of our public highways by 
blatant and vulgar signboards, and they will de- 
plore the fact that a movement in which all right- 
thinking men participate has descended to such base 
usage. 


It is difficult to understand why a custom so 
generally condemned by those who have the best 
artistic interests of the country at heart should 
be indulged in by the churches, where the aesthetic 
proprieties might reasonably be looked for in their 
highest development. The best traditions of the 
church seem disregarded in this act. Art received 
all its early encouragement under the guidance of 
the church. The monks and friars of medizval days 
practiced it in all its phases, and clothed it with a 


‘sacredness and dignity that succeeding years have 


not surpassed. 

Tradition must give way to progress. This is not 
a plea for continued conservatism in the conduct 
of the church. Modern conditions -must be met 
with modern solutions. The church has adapted 
itself to these conditions, and religion is more and 
more practiced on all seven days a week instead of 
only on the seventh, and practiced, moreover, with 
definite relation to the normal activities of a man’s 
life. 

Interest is therefore transferred from the purely 
artistic point of view represented by the billboard 
incident to the psychological result of the new at- 
titude. The enjoyment of the scenic beauty of the 
countryside is not enhanced by rounding a curve 
and seeing beside a picturesque brook or mountain 
slope the rather searching and indelicate queries re- 
garding the reader’s past and future that now adorn 
not only the signboards but the cliffs and tree trunks 
as well. The silent lessons of primeval nature need 
no help from such obvious daubings, and the passer- 
by is conscious of resentment in place of the peace- 
ful tranquillity of the preceding moment. So that, 
quite apart from the artistic aspect, the idea is 
hardly one to be effective. 

Religion cannot successfully be advertised with- 
out losing its whole essence. The true way to adver- 
tise religion 1s by service,—by doing the best thing 
one can in the best way one can, and by revealing 
at the same time the capacity of others to do so. 
If we do less than this we retard the highest de- 
velopment of humanity. For humanity moves in 
each of us like the current of a stream. Let us 
keep an unclogged bed for it. Let us in our art 
and architecture, as well as in our religion, do these 
things with the same sacredness and selflessness of 
intent that did the monks and friars, that the modern 
day may continue its material progress without de- 
creasing its spiritual. 
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Board of Directors’ Report 
(Continued from page 642) 


previously and does now encourage the adoption of laws 
for the registration of architects by all States, and have 
to this end prepared a typical law for the guidance of 
such legislation, and 

“WHEREAS, The efficacy of such laws can be greatly 
enhanced by the adoption of proper standards of profes- 
sional competency and equitable methods for their deter- 
mination; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects, 
while convinced that many States will wish to set up 
higher standards, recommend as a minimum standard of 
academic and technical and practical education, and of 
professional competency and methods for its determina- 
tion, the best standards adopted and the methods now 
employed by the States of Illinois and New York.” 

The appendix of the committee’s report indicates inter- 
esting progress in the preparation of the book on the Fine 
Arts suggested by the last convention. The board believes 
the work will prove to be one of the most valuable and 
broadly effective efforts ever undertaken by the Institute 
and offers the subcommittees having it in hand its appre- 
ciation and cordial support. 


Small Houses 


The report of the Committee on Small Houses presents 
activities for which the board has the keenest interest. It 
has been’ said with some justice that the profession has 
served merely the moiieyed classes of the community and 
done nothing for the poor. Here is an opportunity to 
serve effectively that very large section of the public that 
wants to live in small inexpensive houses and that cannot 
afford normal architectural service. 

When the proposal for a Small House Service Bureau 
was presented to the board in November it recorded its 
interest, but could not see its way clear to assume the 
financial burden involved at a time when the organization 
of the Institute Press was still uncompleted and the bond 
issue, then in process, fully involved in the development 
of the existing activities of the Journal. 

The board records its admiration for the energy, devo- 
tion and unselfishness of the committee and the members 
of the Minnesota Chapter in promptly deciding that the 
time was ripe and assuming the burden of initiating the 
work in such a way that it can become a part of a bigger 
national movement when the Institute can see its way clear 
to undertake it. 


Committee on Contracts 


The board notes with satisfaction the probability of early 
publication of the Handbook of Architectural Practice. 
The board is also glad to report that acting under author- 
ity of the fifty-first convention it has approved the Cost 
Plus Fee documents as reported by the Committee on 
Contracts, and has authorized their issuance as Institute 
documents. These documents are suggestive only. and 
serve not as a fixed standard document to be bought and 
used intact, but merely as a guide to those desiring to 
draft a contract on a cost basis. 

The increased revenue from the Standard Documents is 
noted with satisfaction as an index not only of the con- 
stant use of the documents, but also of a return of the 
profession to a more nearly normal activity. 

The fifty-second convention referred to the Committee 
on Contracts a suggested revision of the: Schedule of 
Charges. Recently a further suggestion has been presented 
for the consideration of the delegates at this convention. 

The board believes all such suggestions should receive 


careful consideration. The Schedule of Charges, how- 
ever, is one of the most important standard documents of 
the Institute and should only be changed to accord with 
a strong majority sentiment. 

The board believes that both the suggestions should be 
fully discussed and the arguments of the proponents de- 
veloped for the information of the convention, and that 
they be then referred to each Chapter for discussion during 
the coming year with a view to report by the board to the 
fifty-fourth convention. The board also believes that the 
question of the remuneration of the architect as compared 
to that of other professions and activities as well as to 
that of his draughtsmen should be investigated in the 
broadest way and recommends to the new board the ap- 
pointment of a special committee for this purpose. 


State Societies 


The developments since the last convention indicate 
clearly to the board that the action taken then in regard 
to State Societies was taken without a full understanding 
of import and that this question is very much involved 
by varying local conditions that make any broad uniform 
national policy impossible. It is also involved with the 
closely related prob!em of regional subdivisions of the 
Institute which comes before this convention for considera- 
tion. 

There is no question in the mind of the board regarding 
the desirability of the closest co-operation between the 
Institute and existing State Societies and any new ones 
that may be organized, but it believes the policy and extent 
of new organizations should be more fully investigated in 
connection with new plans for the development of the 
Institute through new Chapters and increased membership. 

For this reason the board offers the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That the action of the fifty-second conven- 
tion concerning State Societies be reconsidered and a spe- 
cial committee be appointed to study the subject fully in 
relation to varying local conditions to the best development 
of the Institute organization, and the most effective or- 
ganization of the profession as a whole to meet the needs 
of different districts and report to the Board of Direc- 
tors at its meeting just prior to the next convention.” 

The board urges full discussion of this matter by the 
convention for the instruction of such committee, and 
will present later for consideration a recommendation of 
the Minnesota Chapter. 


Regional Representation 


The question of regional representation on the Board 
of Directors has long been under discussion. It now comes 
before you as a definite proposition for action. The amend- 
ments that have been circulated were prepared by the 
board with a view to making the by-law provisions as 
simple as possible, but with full scope for the development 
of the new relationships between directors and their dis- 
tricts. 

The scheme proposed involves nine districts with one 
director from each. As at present, three directors would 
be elected each year to serve three years. 

Since the amendments were distributed a further sug- 
gestion has been made that there be six districts with one 
director from each, three directors being elected at large. 

This question involves fundamental reorganization of 
the Institute and the board refers it to the convention in 
the hope that there may be many expressions of opinion. 
The board, without having fully developed an. opinion on 
many details involved, records its approval of the funda- 
mental idea of a division of the territory of the Institute 
into nine districts, each one of which shall be represented 
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on the Board of Directors by a director elected by the 
district itself. 


Draughtsmen’s Organizations 


The old problems of conditions of employment, of divi- 
sion of the rewards of knowledge, experience and industry 
have acquired, during these days of reconstruction, a new 
interest for all people and particularly for all those 
engaged in professional occupations. The draughtsmen in 
our office are asking themselves whether the rewards of 
experience and ability in their chosen work are commensu- 
rate with those received by their acquaintances in other 
professions and industries. They are wondering whether 
the future of the architectural profession offers them sufh- 
cient encouragement to keep alive their interest and en- 
thusiasm. Many have already abandoned the profession 
for other more remunerative or more congenial occupa- 
tions. 

Organizations of draughtsmen are being formed to study 
these questions and to seek means for bettering conditions. 

In some parts of the country these organizations par- 
take to a greater or less degree of the nature of trades 
unions. In other parts the unton idea is repugnant, par- 
ticularly to those who regard themselves as potential 
architects, looking forward to independent practice. In 
New York the draughtsmen have formed a society whose 
purpose as stated in its constitution is “to improve and 
perfect the quality of service rendered the community by 
the architectural profession, to organize in friendly and 
helpful association all those engaged in rendering this 
service and to promote the economic and general welfare 
of those engaged in the profession.” 

This society has sought the active interest, advice and 
support of the practicing architects and joint committees 
of architects and draughtsmen have been formed. It is 
already evident to the members of these committees that 
architects and draughtsmen have much to learn from each 
other and that the knowledge gained from such joint study 
cannot fail to improve the quality of the service rendered 
to the public, from which, in the last analysis, the reward, 
whether to principal or assistant, must come. 

The board urges that such societies of draughtsmen as 
believe that the interests of employer and employe are not 
necessarily antagonistic; that the profession must continue 
to develop along professional as distinguished from com- 
mercial or industrial lines, that the art of architecture and 
the welfare of those engaged in its practice cannot be 
advanced by machine shop methods; in short, which regard 
their calling as a profession and not as a trade, are de- 
serving of the encouragement and active help of the 
Chapters. 

The board feels that this is not only a duty to our 
draughtsmen, but that it is a vitally necessary step if the 
profession is to continue to attract men of education and 
high ideals to its service. 

The problem presents different aspects in different locali- 
ties, and their solution must come through direct human 
contact and friendly discussion, leading to mutual under- 
standing, respect and confidence. It is therefore a matter 
in which the initiative must be taken by the Chapters. 

Farm Buildings 

The Committee on Farm Buildings appointed under 
direction of the fifty-second convention found it impossible 
to accomplish results without a substantial budget. which 
the board was unable to offer. | 

It suggests as the proper scope of such work a field of 
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effort so large that the board recognizes the impossibility 
of attempting to carry # out under present conditions. 
The board believes that preliminary study of the problem 
in the different districts is possible at slight, if any, expense 
and that out of this local effort it may later be able to 
develop a national policy. It, therefore, advises the refer- 
ence of this matter and the suggestions of the past com- 
mittee to the Chapters for such action as may in each case 
seem desirable. 
*x* *« * 


In conclusion the board wishes to record its regret at 
the frequent evidence that is found of a sentiment in the 
Chapters that they are something apart from the Institute 
over which the Institute holds a certain and sometimes 
irksome control. The board wishes to emphasize as 
strongly as possible its conviction that while the national 
officers and committees have their definite share of Insti- 
tute work to accomplish the major work of promoting the 
objects of the Institute does and must of necessity lie 
with the Chapters. Policies, whether regarding the conduct 
of competitions, public instruction in problems of com- 
munity planning, suggestions for co-operation between 
architects and their draughtsmen, policies, in fact, con- 
cerning action in almost all the matters before this conven- 
tion for discussion, can be developed by the board and the 
standing or special committees, or by the conventions them- 
selves; but their real virtue will lie in the effectiveness 
with which the Chapters carry forward the execution of 
the policies in their various territories, the energy with 
which they develop active contact’ with the public and 
effect public action in matters related to the arts, the 
friendliness and wisdom with which they approach the too 
long neglected problems of their draughtsmen—and the 
spirit of fair play and mutual consideration they develop 
in their relations with each other. 

It is by such activities within each Chapter that the 
architects of the country will be united in the closest 
fellowship and by the great accumulation of such local 
activities that the Institute will best promote the aesthetic, 
scientific and practical efficiency of the profession, and meet 
most fully its great obligation of service to society. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS, ELECTED For 1920-1921 


President.......... ....Henry H. Kendall, Boston 
First Vice-President................6. bins tanks 
5 reunions eee Charles A. Favrot, New Orleans 
Second Vice-President...............0cecees 
sa asda tas oan eee Wm. B. Faville, San Francisco 
DOCKCLAEY 4 sienna va/se Wm. Stanley Parker, Boston 
Treasurer............ D. Everett Waid, New York 
BoarpD OF DIRECTORS 
For One Year—1920-1921 
Edward W. Donn, Jr., Robert D. Kohn, Richard E. 
Schmidt “ % 
For Two Years—1920-1922 : 
Edwin H. Hewitt, William B. Ittner, Ernest J. 
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For Three Years—1920-1923 
Charles H. Alden, N. Max Dunning, Abram 
Garfield 
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J. K. SMITH FIRST 


MEDAL 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 


ARCHITECTURE, WILLIAM F. LAMB 
MuRAL PAINTING, ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 


Official Notification of Awards— 
Judgment of January 6th, 1920 


PROGRAM 
CLASS “A”°—II PROJET 


The Committee on Architecture proposes as subject of 
this Competition: 


“A MEMORIAL BRIDGE” 


On either side of a river, two cities, forming however a 
single community, have grown up. They have recently 
been incorporated by an act of legislature into one city. 
In commemoration of this event, and to replace an old 
bridge which is now inadequate, it is proposed to build a 
Memorial Bridge. 

The river at this point is 200-0” wide, although imme- 
diately below the bridge, it widens out rapidly into a har- 
bor for big shipping. On account of the difference in level 
between the upper and lower parts of the city, the total 
length of the bridge at the roadway level is 350’-0”. A 
few feet above the river, on one side, is a street of the 
lower town, which must pass either through the abutments 
or under the bridge. The street crossing the bridge at the 
upper level, which is 150’-0” above the river, is an impor- 
tant business thoroughfare. 


DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE, LLOYD WARREN 


ScutpturE, JOHN GREGORY 
INTERIOR DeEcorATION, ERNEST F. TYLER 


JURY OF AWARD: F. A. Godley, P. Cret, L. P. 
Burnham, J. C. Levi, P. A. Cusachs, H. C. Butler, F. C. 
Hirons A. B. Trowbridge, M. Prevot. H. Davenport, 
G. A. Licht L. Ayers, M. B. Stout, E. Gugler and W. F. 
Lamb. 

Number of drawings submitted—46. 


AI ARDS: 


FIRST MEDAL:-—J. C. Janney, S. J. Laschenski and 
J. K. Smith, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


SECOND MEDAL:—A. C. Runzler and S. H. Brown, 
“T” Square Club, Philadelphia; P. F. Taylor and J. M. 
Hirschman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; O. 
Wilkins, Yale University, School of Fine Arts, New 
Haven. 

MENTION :—R. Eastman and J. S. Whitman, Cornell 
University, Ithaca; A. T. Terrell, G. Roth, H. Marceau 
and Florence Wingate, Columbia University, New York; 
A. O. Ahlberg, Atelier Denver, Denver; R. B. O’Connor, 
Princeton University, Graduate College, Princeton; H. B. 
Preston and R. Walldorff, Syracuse University, Syracuse; 
R. Nickel, “T’ Square Club, Philadelphia; G. K. Traut- 
wein, P. Domville, C. F. Gromme, G. C. Emery, S. B. 
Bavlinson, A. Levy, E. O. Johns, T. B. Epps, G. M. 
Martin and A. E. Westover, Jr., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; FE. Pickering, University of IIlinots, 
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Urbana; G. F. Street, University of Kansas, Lawrence; 
G. F. Poulsen, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; G. 
S. Underwood, Yale University, School of Fine Arts, New 
Haven. 

H. C.:—J. T. Briggs, Columbia University, New York. 


PROGRAM 
CLASS “B”—II ESQUISSE—ESQUISSE 


The Committee on Architecture proposes as subject of 
this Competition: 


“THE GARDEN FACADE OF A CITY HOUSE” 


The garden facade of a city house, which is built be- 
tween party walls, faces on an enclosed garden. The 
garden is 50’-0” deep and 35’-0” wide, which is the entire 
width of the plot. On the ground floor at approximately 
the level of the garden, and opening directly into it, is the 
living room, a room of ample proportions, occupying the 
full width of the house on the garden side. Above this 
room the facade sets back about 12’-0”, forming a ter- 
race at the second story level, which opens directly out 
of the bed room suite of the owner. There are three 
stories in all, including the ground floor. The subject 
of this problem is the garden facade of the house. 


JURY OF AWARD: R. M. Hood, J. Wynkoop, L. 
Warren, H. Hornbostel, G. H. Bickley, D. J. Baum and 
A. Phillips. | 

This Jury also served as Jury of Award for Class “A” 
—II Esquisse-Esquisse, Class “A” and “B” Archaeology— 
I Projet and Class “A” and “B” Archaeology—I Measured 
Drawings. | 

Number of drawings submitted—235. 


AWARDS: 


FIRST MENTION :—H. W. Gill, Columbia University, 
New York; G. Chittenden and L. F. Fuller, Los Angeles 
A. C., Los Angeles; C. B. Lewis and W. Douglass, Yale 





J. G. JANNEY 


FIRST MEDAL 
A MEMORIAL BRIDGE 





FIRST MENTION 7 
C. B. LEWIS YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE GARDEN FACADE OF A CITY HOUSE 


University, School of Fine Arts, New Haven. 

MENTION :—R. W. Craton, Columbia University, New 
York; P. Goodman, Atelier Licht, New York; J. L. Feil, 
L. Rombotis and H. E. Hunter, Los Angeles A. C., Los 
Angeles; D. Murphy, A. C. Smith, L. Hamilton and H. S. 
Kelly, Yale University, School of Fine Arts, New Haven; 
W. S. Boice, Atelier Hirons, New York. 
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FIRST MEDAT,. 


J. LASCHENSKAI 
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FIRST MEDAL 


PROJET—A MEMORIAL BRIDGE 
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PROGRAM 
CLASS “A’—II ESQUISSE—ESQUISSE 
The Committee on Architecture proposes as subject of 
this Competition: 
“A SEASIDE RESCRT” 


It is proposed to erect on the shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean, about thirty miles distant from one of our large 
cities, a summer resort which will combine, within its con- 
fines, the requirements of a modern city hotel of the first 
class with the many attractions of the seashore. It will 
provide in the fullest measure for the needs and pleasures 
of guests assembled under its roofs by a community of 
summer interests. Here, if so minded, they will be able 
to enjoy the sports of boating and bathing, golf, tennis, 
etc., the pleasures of social intercourse and all the mental 





S. J. LASCHENSKI 


FIRST MEDAL 


A small yacht club house with pier, floats, gasoline and 
supply stations, and a small harbor for pleasure craft. 

A garage for guests’ and visitors’ cars, with repair and 
supply departments. 

A service building accommodating 250 servants three 
stories in height, with dormitories for male and female 
help, dining rooms, kitchens and living rooms. 

A power plant for supplying light, heat and power to 
the resort. . . 

Tennis courts with small locker house. “Oy 

The golf course is without the scope of this plan. 

The plan should indicate consideration of the sea view 
and sea breezes, and of the approach, which is by a pri- 
vate road connecting with the public highway. 

The limit of the indicated plan shall not exceed 1,000 
feet in its greatest dimension. 


oa 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


and physical comforts of a well ordered household. 

The subject of this program is the planning of this 
resort in such a manner as to obtain a satisfactory archi- 
tectural expression and a correct correlation of its various 
Structures and elements. In this plan the following re- 
quirements shall be indicated— 

A building in as many stories as desired, containing 
public rooms, 1. ¢., lounges, lobbies, dining rooms, kitchen, 
reading and writing rooms, library, service rooms, etc. 
Connected with the above building by covered galleries, 
three or four buildings, each three or four stories high, 
with a total capacity of 700 guest rooms, with baths, par- 
lors, etc. The arrangement of the above baild:ngs about 
an open plaza facing the sea shall be such as to provide a 
number of concessions for shops, tea rooms, etc. 


A band stand, lounging and observation shelters, prom- 


enades and gardens. 

A dance hall and casino. 

A bathing beach and bath house with locker rooms, 
pool, turkish and shower baths. 
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a royal palace. 


Number of drawings submitted—15. 
AW ARDS: 

THIRD MEDAL :—A. O. Ahlberg, Atelier Denver, Den- 
ver; T. EE. Ash, “TT” Square Club, Philadelphia; W. F. 
McCaughey, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

MENTION—G. W.. Trofast-Gillette, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; J. S. Whitman, Cornell University, 
Ithaca; R. P. Vander Poel, Syracuse University, Syracuse; 
I. Pickering, University of Illinois, Urbana; C. H. Brueg- 
ger, Atelier St. Louis. St. Louis. 

Judgment of January 6th, 1920. 


PROGRAM 


CLASS "A” AND “B” ARCHAEOLOGY—I PROJET 
“THE ENTRANCE TO AN ASSYRIAN PALACE” 


The subject of this problem is a segoadary entrang¢e to 
For defensive purposes, the gate. which 
was invariably arched, was small, and was flanked on 


either side by pylons rising above the adjoining walls. In 
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this case the entire motive, including the pylons, shall 
not exceed 60’-0” in width. 

The method of construction of the Assyrians, of huge 
masses of sun-baked brick, faced with alabaster, burned 
brick and enameled tile, precluded projecting ornamental 
motives, columns, etc. Flat, repetitious decorations were 
more characteristic of the materials and style. The chief 
decorative elements were low relief sculptures, colossal 
winged monsters with human heads being particularly 
notable. 


Number of drawings subm:tted—4. 


ARCHITECT 


AWARDS: 

THIRD MEDAL:—T. B. Epps and P. Domville, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

MENTION:—R. A. Willson, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Class “A” and “B’” Archaeology—I Measured drawings. 

Number of drawings submitted—1. 

SUBJECT :—Colonial Doorway, Salem, Massachusetts. 


AWARD: 
THIRD MEDAL:—F. A. Lehti, Atelier Hirons, New 
York. 


Electric Distributing Station, Boston, Mass. 


BicgELow & WapswortTH, Arcliitects. 


HE building is five stories high with cable 
vault and boiler room in basement. 

Rotary converters are installed in first story with 
transformers on galleries above the converters. The 
clear height of first story is 46 feet. Near the 
ceiling is installed a travelling crane with a span 
of about 35 feet between rails, having a lifting 
capacity of 50 tons for hoisting parts of machines. 
There are no interior columns in first story, the 
columns of stories above being carried on steel 
girders 3 feet 4 inches deep at ceiling of first 
story spaning the entire width of building, a dis- 
tance of about 40 feet, and resting on columns in 


walls. Portions of first floor are framed to carry a 


live load of 750 pounds per square foot. 


The second story is used as an operating room. 


and contains the switchboards. 

In the third story are the buss compartments. 

The fourth and fifth stories contain the storage 
batteries. These floors are framed to carry a live 
load of 500 pounds per square foot and besides 
being fire-proof, are acid and water-proof. 

The building is strictly fire-proof and is built 
independent of the adjoining buildings to prevent 
transmission of vibrations, spaces being left between 
walls of the Company’s building and those of ad- 


joining buildings. The building has no windows. 
Air is supplied and discharged through large shafts. 
At rear of building is located the intake shaft, 
running down from roof to ceiling of basement. The 
air is brought in through this shaft and discharged 
at basement ceiling, is then carried up through 
openings in first floor under rotary converters, cool- 
ing converters, into first story. The outlet shaft is 
located at ceiling of first story, having openings 
with registers into shaft on second and third stories 
and running through roof. The battery stories 
have independent shafts starting at ceilings and 
running up through roof for ventilation. At top of 
shafts above roof are pent houses with movable 
louvers for controlling the passage of air. Near 
the intake shaft at first story is located an air 
washer and heater, with a duct from intake shaft 
to washer for conveying air. After being washed 
and heated the air is carried through galvanized 
pipes to the stories above the first. 

An electric push button elevator is installed for 
freight and passengers. 

The building is equipped with a stand pipe with 
two steamer connections at sidewalk and_fire- 
fighting apparatus on roof. Every precaution was 
taken in the construction of the building to make it 
as near conflagration proof as possible. 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comments in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Rotch Traveling Scholarship 


The drawings submitted in competition this year were 
judged by a jury consisting of Mr. Charles Zeller Kiauaer 
of Philadelphia, Mr. Benno Janssen of Pittsburgh and Mr. 
William Emerson of Boston. Acting upon the recom- 
mendations of this jury, the Rotch Traveling Scholarship 
for this year has been awarded to Mr. Robert M. Blackall 
and the prize of $75.00 offered by the Boston Society of 
Architects has been awarded to Mr. Victor L. S. Hafner. 

Mr. Blackall, the successful winner this year, will be 
the thirty-fifth holder of the scholarship. He was born 
in Cambridge in 1889, graduated from Harvard University, 
Class of 1912, with degree of A B; was for a few years 
In engineering service on the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway; spent one summer in travel abroad, entered the 
Institute of Technology in 1916, taking the regular archi- 
tectural course and supplementing it with fifth year work, 
during which time he won the traveling fellowship in 
architecture. In Harvard he was a member of the ’Varsity 
football team and the hockey team. His practical experi- 
ence has been gained in the offices of McKim, Mead & 
White of New York, E. F. Stevens and Blackall, Clapp & 
Whittemore, Architects. He is the son of the first holder 
of the scholarship, which was awarded in 1884. He comes 
to the scholarship peculiarly well trained in every respect, 
with a thorough college education, two college degrees and 
several years of real, practical experience. 


Lewis F. Pilcher, New York State 
Architect, Receives Medal of Merit 


- An unusual recognition of the profession of architecture 
by the laity has come to the Hon. Lewis IF. Pilcher of New 
York in the award of a Medal of Merit by the National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. It has hereto- 
fore been necessary for architects to organize architectural 
societies in order to give medals for architectural work, 
so that the tribute from an unrelated humanitarian group 
is in the nature of a precedent. 

Readers of THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT will recall the 
recent and very complete illustration of Mr. Pilcher’s work 
for the prisons of New York. It is to commemorate dis- 
tinguished and signal services in the field of Prison Re- 
form that the Gold Medal of Merit has been established. 
Chester Beach, the sculptor, produced the design. It 1s a 
dignified token in reward for service. 

In announcing the awards, Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, chair- 
man of the committee, said in effect that the cumulative 
results of medical science, ameliorative legislation, indus- 
try and architecture have brought into practical execution 
the most notable advance in the history of prison affairs— 
the deve'opment of the Classification or Psychiatric Insti- 
tution at Sing Sing. Representing the first three groups, 
and who are also recipients of medals, are Dr. Walter B. 
James, known to readers of this paper as expert in mental 
diseases and criminology; Hon. Henry Manning Sage, 
State Senator, through whose enterprise the necessary ap- 


propriations for prison construction and maintenance were 
assured, together with the enactment of helpful laws; and 
Mr. Hugh Frayne, of the American Federation of Labor, 
who has been actively engaged in securing vocational train- 
ing for prison inmates, and at standard current rates in- 
stead of the contract system heretofore the rule. 

The presentation was made at Columbia University on 
May 13th on the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. Mr. 
Adolph Lewisohn presided. The addresses of acknowl- 
edgment were marked by the earnestness and dignity that 
characterizes the work of ardent and serious men of affairs. 
Mr. Pilcher, on receiving the medal, spoke with conspicuous 
modesty of his own part in the final success. He further 
referred to the evolution in the conception of punishment. 
He compared the ideals of the modern prison with those 
of former times. The aim today, he stated, is to prevent 
crime, and in cases where it has occurred to find the rea- 
son and remove the cause so that it may not be repeated. 
He deprecated the aggravation of these causes by cruelty 
and injustice during the period of incarceration. He made 
a plea for intelligent wardens and officers of administra- 
tion, and expressed the hope that punishment, which was 
only legalized revenge, would eventually give way to a 
helpful and constructive attitude on the part of society 
that wou'd result in the irreducible minimum of crime the 
country over. 


Housing Notes From Various Cities 


In a report prepared for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
by W. F. Ogburn, “Study of Rents in Various Cities.” St. 
Louis was shown to have the largest proportion of over- 
crowded families, 80.1 per cent. of all the families having 
less than one room per person. The War Civic Housing 
Committee of East St. Louis evidently appreciated those 
conditions and is working to improve them. ~ Their report, 
“Housing for East St. Louis,” is a preliminary plan for a 
housing project. It is proposed: (1) To form a syndicate 
composed of the industries * * * and the citizens. 
(2) To create a capital fund of $250,000 by subscription 
from members of the syndicate. The plan will secure full 
protection to the investor with a return of 6 per cent. (3) 
To develop suitab!e vacant property. (4) To erect at- 
tractive and substantial houses of modern type im sufh- 
cient quantity at one operation quickly. (5) To offer 
and sell these houses at a price equal to actual cost, with 
an initial cash payment of 10 per cent. and monthly in- 
stallments of 1 per cent.” 

Wisconsin has a new law, Chapter 402, Laws of 1919, 
which permits municipalities to engage in housing or for 
interested individuals to organize themselves to form co- 
operative housing companies. This “co-operative housing 
law is probably the first specific housing law passed by any 
State in the Union.” 

According to Community Service, March, 1920, the fol- 
lowing housing corporations have been formed: 

Akron, Ohio, $5,000,000; St. Louis, Mo., $2,000,000; 
Louisville, Ky., $2,000,000; Chicago, III., $3,000,000; Ke- 
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nosha, Wis., $200,000; Laporte, Ind., $100,000; Lockport, 
N. Y., $500,000; Rochester, N. Y., $2,500,000; Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., $5,000,000; Cincinnati, Ohio, $3,500,000. 

Massachusetts has not yet been able to make up for its 
shortage of homes and keep rents from skyrocketing. A 
State Commission on the Necessaries of Life is struggling 
with the problem and has urged the cities to form housing 
corporations and take over and improve tenements aban- 
doned by workingmen who have moved to better ones. The 
commission found that there were 3000 tenements which 
were unoccupied because the landlords would not remodel 
them so as to make them ft for occupancy. 

At the suggestion of the commission a bill has been 
introduced into the Legislature that would limit the return 
from investments in dwelling houses to 8 per cent. The 
purpose of it is to prevent speculation in homes. 

Massachusetts corporations have attempted to relieve the 
shortage by erecting community houses. Whole villages 
of attractive houses are being put up in New Bedford, 
Lawrence, Lowell and other mill cities, and will be rented 
or sold to employes on easy terms. 


Hospital and Institutional Planning 


Architects will be interested to learn that the Hospital 
and Institutional Bureau of Consultation in New York 
City, of which Henry C. Wright is director, has made 
available information regarding all phases of hospital and 
institutional plans, equipment, organization and operation. 
The Bureau has offices at 289 Fourth avenue, New York, 
where copies of the prospectus and other details may be 
obtained. 


Steady Development Needed in 
Orient 


The present depreciation of the American dollar in 
China and India is opening up great markets for American 
export, according to a statement by the National Foreign 
Trade Council. furthermore, the native buying power 
has more than doubled in the last four years. 

In China alone it is estimated that one hundred and fifty 
American tirms have established offices since the war. The 
older established firms, both European and American, are 
not worrying over the possibility of increased competition. 
There is plenty of room for all that may wish to come; 
but the general belief is that the newcomers have not the 
necessary patience to deal with the Chinese and to wait two 
or three years for definite results. 

In a recent interview, says the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Mr. Heu En-Yuan, the Chinese President of the 
new Sino-American Bank, declared: “Both in the Chinese 
Government and outside it is felt that small dependence 
can be placed on American business or financial policy. 
About once in every five years American men of business 
become interested in China, but this interest does not last 
long. Something always happens to frighten the bankers 
away. First it is a change in political affairs at home; 
then international politics are to blame; then again the 
business men and financial representatives sent to China 
become impatient at the delays and intrigues always present 
in Chinese affairs, grow tired of the interminable negotia- 
trons, and go home.” 


China, with its awakening population of over 400,000,000, 
is a field that the American manufacturer cannot afford to 
neglect. The future possibilities of its markets are so 
tremendous that they readily merit the study to be given 
them at the Seventh National Foreign Trade Convention 


to be held in San Francisco, May 12-15 next. Both Chinese 
and American experts on Oriental trade will be on hand 
to supply information and advice. 


Minneapolis Architects to Have 
New Building 


A four-story office building, of unusual style and pur- 
pose, to be used exclusively by a group of Minneapolis 
architects, engineers and decorators, is to be built at 
Second avenue south and Twelfth street. The structure 
is to cost $150,000 and will be ready for occupancy next 
August. 

The building will have a frontage of 110 feet on Twelfth 
street south and 69 feet on Second avenue. 

The style to be followed in the construction is known 
as Lombard or early Italian. The exterior will be built 
of Bedford stone. Plans for the structure were designed 
by Hewitt & Brown. 

One of the features of the new building is to be a 
professional research library, now béing assembled. Here 
all information will be ready for use relating to archi- 
tecture, landscape planning, engineering, building materials 
and equipment. 

The fourth floor of the building is to be divided into 
large draughting rooms, to be flooded with north light. 
There will also be rooms for contractors and estimators 
and a blue-print room — to be shared 1n common. An 
art gallery and exhibition room will occupy the first floor. 


Production in Railroad 
Transportation 


Railroad ton miles are an accurate index of the nation’s 
productive activity. Freight ton miles first passed 100 
billions a year in 1898; they crossed the 200 billion mark 
in 1906; the 300 billion mark in 1913. In 1918 they reached 
400 billion. If our industry continues its expansion the 
railroad trafic will continue its amazing growth, for it is 
the capacity of the railroads to haul raw materials and 
finished products that determines the final productive 
capacity of all industry. 


The railroad traffic since 1900 has increased more than 
three times as fast as the trackage, more than twice as fast 
as the equipment and more than twice as fast as the 
number of workers. And while it is true that these 
economies have been for various reasons, mostly incident 
to the war, carried beyond the point of efficiency, it has 
also been possible through the adoption of better and more 
powerful machinery to inaugurate really valuable economies. 
For example, the average freight trainload in 1900 was 
270 tons and in 1918 it was 625 tons. It is because of the 
increase in the trainload, with all sorts of collateral econ- 
omies in the handling of traffic that since 1900 the railroads 
have been able to increase the annual output per employe 
from less than 200,000 traffic units to nearly 300,000 
traffic units. 


This story of growth with a reduction of human effort 
is the story of all industry in America. It is a record of 
which we are all proud. 


The Biggest Bascule Bridge 


One of the world’s engineering marvels, a single-leaf 
bascule bridge measuring 260 feet from its base to its end 
and weighing 3500 tons, was put into operation in Chicago 
last December. It spans the Chicago River at Sixteenth 
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street and is used by a number of railroads having ter- 
minals in that vicinity. 

While the new bridge is counterbalanced and operated 
in much the same manner as other bridges of this type, 
states a description in the /ndependent, it is unique in that 
it has two counterweights instead of the single block 
ordinarily employed. These counterweights, which are 
composed of concrete, are five feet six inches thick, sixty 
feet high and thirty-seven feet wide, and weigh approxi- 
mately 885 tons each. In the face of each counterweight 
are a number of apertures which are for the purpose 
of adding adjustment blocks to obtain the exact weight 
required. As the bridge opens the counterweights move 
entirely outside the range of the railroad clearance, and 
when it is fully opened their lowest points are eight feet 
below the base of the rail. 

Notwithstanding its tremendous weight the bridge can 
be opened or closed in one and a half minutes, being 
operated in the usual manner characteristic of this type. 
In addition to the usual oak bumping blocks ordinarily 
used, however, it is also equipped with an air buffer which 
comes into play when the bridge reaches a nearly open 
position and gradually arrests any further movement of 
the bridge after the power has been cut off and the motor 
brakes applied. 

The bridge is also unique and remarkable in one other 
respect: it is so built that later, when the work of 
straightening the channel of the Chicago River at Six- 
teenth street is begun, it can be moved intact to another 
location 400 feet to the west, where it will span the new 
channel. It will be moved on a circular track with rollers, 
and to fit in the new location will have to be turned 
around completely. 


Sanitary Survey in Eastern Europe 
Proposed by Red Cross 


At the first annual conference of the General Council of 
the League of Red Cross Societies, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, March 2 to 10, 1920, Professor George C. 
Whipple, chief of the Department of Sanitation, a branch 
of the General Medical Department, and his associate, 
Colonel F. F. Longley, presented an outline of proposed 
activities. These, it is learned, include sanitary surveys 
in Eastern Europe to be undertaken with three principal 
objects: (1) To ascertain the facts as far as they are 
available; (2) to demonstrate the value of sanitation to the 
community;. (3) to serve as the basts of public health 
measures and appropriations.. It is expected that the sur- 
veys will be conducted jointly by sanitary engineers and 
physicians. 

The sanitary surveys will be conducted in seven parts, 
as follows: (1) The Locality; (2) Climate; (3) People; 
(4) Vital Statistics; (5) Sanitation; (6) Health Adminis- 
tration; (7) Special Survey Information. Under sanita- 
tion there are the following twelve main subdivisions: 
(a) Water Supply; (b) Drainage and Sewerage; (c) 
Disposal of Human Excreta; (d) Use and Disposal of 
Animal Manure; (e) Refuse Disposal; (f£) Disposal of 
the Dead; (g) Sanitation of Buildings; (h) Sanitation of 
the Air; (i) Control of Animals and Insects; (j) Food 
Sanitation; (k) Sanitation of Transportation Facilities ; 
(1) Miscellaneous Sanitary Matters. 


Paris to Construct Homes forWorkers 


The municipality of Paris has taken in hand the housing 
problem there and proposes to spend 1,700,000.000 francs 
(nominally about $340,000,000) to solve it. It contem- 


plates building 1476 new two-room workingmen’s apart- 
ments at once, with 950 more to be erected later. They 
will be built in the heart of Paris and near the fortifica- 
tions. It was stated that probably many half-finished 
houses being built for wealthy persons will be requisi- 
tioned by the municipality and turned over to workmen’s 
families. 

The shortage of housing facilities in Paris has raised 
a cry from many quarters, and to meet the situation many 
miniature “skyscrapers” have been built in Montmartre, 
much to the disgust of the artists who live there. They 
have formed a parliament to discuss the question and have 
organized parties which take their names after the art 
school to which they belong. Thus there are the “Cubistes,” 
the “Montmartrois,’ the “Sauvagistes,” the “Dadaistes” 
and the “Gassieristes.” 

Some of the extremists are so enraged over the encroach- 
ment of the “skyscraper” builders into their district that 
they are urging all artists in the Montmartre to move to 
Marseilles. 


Municipal Stadiums 


The Bureau of Municipal Research of Toronto, to pro- 
mote greater definiteness in the discussion of a projected 
stadium for that city, has brought together information on 
some of the principal modern stadium and other athletic 
structures in the United States. Twelve universities and 
colleges, one high school (Tacoma) and one city (San 
Diego) only so far have felt the need to provide for such 
a structure. Nearly all of them were built in the last ten 
years. The permanent seating capacity ranges from six 
to forty-seven thousand, the cost from $32,000 to $1,000,000 
(from $3.55 to $28.60 per seat). In most of the large 
cities, the question has never been discussed. Chicago and 
Minneapolis have the building of stadiums under considera- 
tion. The former was very fully illustrated in three recent 
issues of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

The San Diego stadium, built by the city in 1914-15 at 
a cost of $165,000, seems to be in almost constant use, with 
824 practice events and 72 match events in one year, and 
owing to “climatic conditions such as to permit the use 
of the stadium 350 to 360 days in the year.” 


News from Various Sources 


Publications of the United States Public Health Service. 
—An invaluable list of the printed matter distributed by 
the United States Public Health Service, with information 
about how to secure the various periodical and special 
publications. Dated April, 1919. 94 pp. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 12. (Apply to the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.) 

x * * 

Town Planning in Bombay.—A quarto pamphlet of 64 
pages, with diagrams, setting forth the results of the Bom- 
bay Town Planning Act of 1915, this being a paper read 
at a meeting of the Town Planning Institute, in London, 
on December 5, 1919, with the discussion thereon. Pub- 
lished by authority of the Town Planning Institute, 4, 
Arundel strect, London, W. C., England. 

* * * 

Police Departments in Kansas Cities—A report on po- 
lice departments in seventeen Kansas cities of the first 
and second class and in twenty-five out-of-State cities. A 
summary of the answers received to a questionnaire on the 
subject of police departments. Apply to Municipal Refer- 
ence Bureau of the University Extension Division of the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., March 1, 1920. 
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Among curious inventions sanctioned by the United 
States Patent Office is a tornado-proof house, the invention 
of a New England man. It is built on a pivot so that 
every breeze turns it with its head to the wind. 

x k * 

“Save the Youngest.”—Seven charts on maternal and 
infant mortality, with explanatory comment. Published 
by the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor. Children’s Year Follow-up Series No. 2; Bureau 
Publication No. 6l. 

x *k * 

Surface Water-Supply of the United States—Part XI 
of a series of fourteen reports presenting results of meas- 
urements of flow made on streams in the United States 
during the year ending September 30, 1916. Entitled, “Pa- 
cific Slope Basins in California.” Data collected by the 
United States Geofogical Survey. 

* * 

Rural Community Buildings in the United States ——Bulle- 
tin No. 825 of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, contains 36 pages, with illustrations. Community 
buildings, their general character, maintenance, operation 
and management, and the uses to which they are put, are 
presented in detail, and specific examples are described 
and illustrated. (Apply to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 

* *k * 

Official Directory of the City of New York.—Third edi- 
tion (1920) of this handy little pocket reference book, 
compiled by William Viertel, editor of the City Record, 
under the direction of Peter J. Brady, supervisor of the 
City Record. 164 pp. It contains a brief history of New 


York City, information as to the personnel of the city, 
county, State and Federal offices, and the city institutions 
and their functions. Furnished both in paper and in 
leather covers. (Apply to the Supervisor of the City Rec- 
ord.) 


Personals 


C. P. H. Gilbert, architect, who for a number of years 
has “maintained offices in the Townsend Building, 1123 
Broadway, announces that after May 1 his offices will be 


located in the Metropolitan Tower, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York. 


Charles W. Deusner and Helen Dupuy Deusner an- 
nounce that they have resumed the practice of landscape 
architecture in Southern California, under the firm name 
of C. W. and H. D. Deusner, with an office at 15 North 
Euclid avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


Frank S. Parker, architect and engineer, for some time 
past identified with large structural interests in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn, announces that he has established offices for 
the independent practice of his profession in the Temple 
Bar Building, 44 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. Devereux York, John Cary Regan and E. J. Burke 
have formed a partnership to be known by the firm name 
of York, Regan & Burke, located at 1323 North Clark 
street, Chicago, IN., as architects and engineers, embrac- 
ing concrete engineering, theatre construction, buildings, 
bridges, concrete steel structures, industrial plants, churches 
and civic improvements. 


Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Corre- 
spondents in Prominent Regional Centers 


The affairs of the railroads are not by any means 
straightened out. It is stated that in the yards of one road 
there is an accumulation of 14,000 cars. An official of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is quoted in the New York dailies 
as saying that little progress is being made in relieving 
the congestion of the New York district. The car service 
committee of the American Railroad Association finds the 
reports to show a slight improvement in the situation gen- 
erally throughout the country, but with conditions very bad 
in some localities. 


The manufacturers are suffering severely, and in answer 
to their complaints, the car service committee is endeav- 
oring to allocate cars to the industries and localities most 
greatly in need of them. 


The brotherhoods have issued a statement which, in part, 
says: “The country is face to face with the menace of a 
breakdown in transportation service. Already the effi- 
ciency and safety of the service has been seriously im- 
paired by the action of thousands of employes who volun- 
tarily have quit to find higher wages elsewhere. The car 
shortage now threatening to stop the wheels of all industry 
in the country is one of the first effects traceable to the 
failure to provide the railway workers with a living wage. 


Moreover, ratlroad travel is becoming hazardous by reason 
of the reduction to almost one-third in number of track 
walkers, whose duty it is to guard the roads against causes 
of wrecks and other accidents. 


“We have presented our case for a living wage for the 
workers. Expert opinion, predicated on incontrovertible 
facts, indicates the lowest figure at which a family of five 
can be maintained in health and reasonable comfort is 
$2,500 a year. On the basis of what is accepted as the 
most accurate estimate of a bare subsistence level of 
earnings, which is $1,700 a year, 88 per cent of the rail- 
way workers are attempting to maintain their families be- 
low a bare subsistence level. The average yearly wage 
paid to the entire number of railroad workers in the United 
States today is $1,280.30. 


“Under the conditions, it should not be surprising that 
officias!] of the various organization of railway employees 
should find it difficult to maintain 100 per cent discipline 
within their ranks. Neither should it be strange that men 
are leaving the railroad service and that other men cast 
respect for wage agreements to the winds in an effort to 
keep their families above a level of pauperism. Unrest 
in the ranks is increasing at an alarming rate. 
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In the face of this situation building material is being 
delivered, though not in such quantity as it is needed. 

Such optimism as one may find at the present time is 
founded on the steady advancement toward better days. It 
is becoming accepted as a fact that the interests of capital 
and labor are in common and that the controversies over 
wages will be settled with that fact in mind. The work of 
enlightenment goes on. The New York Tribune suggests 
a body of lecturers to address chambers of commerce and 
labor unions, preaching to both identically the same _doc- 
trine. 

An organization of a building loan association is con- 
templated in New York with a capitalization of $30,000,- 
000, whichsshall construct the modest type of house needed 
by the small salaried class. The purchaser would be re- 
quired to pay 6 per cent of the purchase price—which 
would probably be $2,500—in monthly installments; he 
would also be compelled to purchase stock, paid for on the 
installment plan. The total monthly payments would 
amount to about $25 and at the en dof twelve years he 
would own the house. 


The scheme carries many of the commendable features 
of “the Detroit Plan,” which seem to offer a solution, not 
only for the housing of our population, but for many of 
the social problems of the day. 


Builders, architects, real estate men, labor union officials, 
dealers in building materials and city officials of New York 
have formed an organization with Frank Mann, Com- 
missioner of the Tenement House Department, as chair- 
man. The organization has been divided into groups of 
bankers, architects, builders, etc., each of which is to form 
plans and report to the organization as a whtole. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 


CHICAGO—Estimates made in connection with the rail 
and other strikes are that 1,000,000 people are idle and a 
billion dollars’ worth of raw materials and merchandise are 
carricd by the banks as a result. Of this amount Chicago 
has its share, as this city has been looked upon as the 
center of the labor troubles of recent years. As a result, 
the building industry here continues to suffer. Steel plants 
of this district got down to nearly 50 per cent of their 
capacity, but have recovered of late. Rail traffic, however, 
is probably not more than 60 per cent normal at this time, 
and it will take weeks before the railroads will be back to 
their standard—prior to the switchmen’s strike. 

The demands of the striking carpenters in the sash and 
door mills of Chicago have been granted, and the men are 
returning to work at a wage increase of 25 cents, 1.e., from 
85 cents to $1.10 an hour, to take effect at once instead of 
June 1, as originally promised by the Chicago Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Labor has won another round in the everlasting conflict 
between employer and workman in the building industry, 
and construction costs will no doubt go up another notch 
to mect the increase in wages. In general, however, build- 
ing operations in Chicago are nearly at a standstill because 
of the difficulty in getting materials. 

Acco-ding to Mr. E. M. Craig, secretary of the Building 
Construction Employers’ Association, nation-wide reduc- 
tions in building activities have been decided upon by the 
employers, who met recently in conference at Washington. 
Mr. Craig in commenting on the scarcity of material here 
said the general situation was the same everywhere. 

Various causes have been given to account for the 
slump in building: tight credit, high interest rates—which 
remain at 7 per cent for collateral loans and from 7!'4 to 
7'4 for commercial paper, labor shortage, scarcity of ma- 


terial, reduced individual output and high wage scale. Ac- 
cording to an article published recently in one of Chicago’s 
biggest journals most of the troubles of the construction 
industry can be attributed to the tremendous growth of 
the automobile industry... 


The publication points out that 700,000 people formerly 
engaged in other lines, notably the building industry, are 
now employed in the manufacture of automobiles and 
automobile accessories. It is claimed the automobile 
industry is absorbing a vast quantity of material which 
normally would go into the construction of buildings, such 
as hardwood, glass, steel, etc. A recent inquiry for 150,000 
feet of hardwood lumber for the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles indicates, it is claimed, why flooring is costing 
$260 a thousand instead of $40 a thousand. This condi- 
tion, as the result of the expansion of the automobile 
industry, may continue for some years, it is predicted. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SAN FRANCISCO—There are no changes in quotations 
of supplies this week. Building is still being held up by 
poor deliveries of material. The jobbers in steel and iron 
materials say that the few cars of materials which they 
are receiving go out at once on long standing orders and 
the stocks on hand are showing no improvement whatever. 

The financial stress in Japan is apt to have its reflex 
action on Pacific Coast building conditions. The Japanese 
have been taking large quantities of finished reinforcing 
bars and also of scarp from which these bars are locally 
manufactured. As they have ceased to buy, at least for 
the present, the market for bars is much easier. One 
local mill quotes bars at $4.25, but this is entirely for 
future deliveries, and the spot quotation for bars remains 


$4.50 to $4.75 . 


A number of new theatres are announced for San Fran- 
cisco, and work on one of the Jargest of these will start 
in a short time. The latest announced is the new Castro 
Theater on Castro Street between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth, to have 2,000 seating capacity. Architect J. R. 
Miller is preparing the plans. 

A contract for the structural steel to be used in th 
erection of the Federal Reserve Bank building has been 
let to the American Bridge Co. The contract was awarded 
on a tonnage basis for approximately $200,000. 

The trustees of the Chico High School district have 
awarded a contract for a new high school building to 
James L. McLaughlin for $360,000. The plans of the 
building were prepared by Architects Woollett and Lamb. 

Architect Norman R. Coulter is preparing plans for a 
two-story reinforced concrete building to be erected by 
the Salvation Army at Lytton, Sonoma County. iIt will 
be known as the “Main Building’ and will contain the 
executive offices, dining room, kitchen, rest, reading and 
playrooms and girls’ dormitory. Its estimated cost is 


$100,000. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 


BIRMINGHAM—From some quarters in the lumber 
trade we hear of lower quotations where there has been 
accumulation of stock due to the freight congestion at some 
of the larger manufacturing points and the consequent 
cancellation of orders because of inability to obtain cars 
for shipment. ¢etail prices at local yards, however, have 
not responded to this influence, indicating that the retail 
trade regard the situation as temporary. 

In other building material lines there is no inclination to 
reduce prices; on the other hand, higher costs are pre- 
dicted. 
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The New Building Zone Ordinance of 
Portland, Oregon 


By Cuartes H. CHENEY, Consultant, City Planning Commission 


COMPREHENSIVE Building Zone Ordi- 

nance has been adopted by the City of Port- 

land, Oregon, (population estimated at 320.- 
000), which it is believed will do much to foster 
industry, stimulate home ownership and contented 
home conditions for industrial workers, as we.l as 
make the city a more comfortable, orderly and con- 
venient place for all who live and work here. This 
ordinance was the result of some 1&8 months of 
careful study and more than 150 meetings and con- 
ferences by the City Planning Commission and 
neighborhoods and property owners affected in all 
parts of Portiand. — 

Complete Use of Property Maps and other data 
were prepared, showing the existing conditions and 
tendencies of growth of the city. These were care- 
fully discussed by representative property owners 
conittees in each neighborhood who, with the aid 
of the City Plan Commission, evolved a preliminary 
zoning plan which was ratified at a neighborhood 
meeting to which all property owners of the district 
were invited. These neighborhood plans were later 
pieced together to make up the general preliminary 
zoning plan for the city. After pub‘ic hearings dur- 
ing a number of months, before both the City 
Planning Commission and the City Council, the 
ordinance was finally adopted in its present form on 
March 17th, 1920. It will be subject to a vote of 
the people at the General Election next November. 


In its final report to the City Council, the City 
Planning Commission said that it was to be ex- 


pected that this ordinance would benefit the city 
as follows: 


Stabilize and protect property values and in- 
vestments ; 


Protect the maintenance of the home and of home 
neighborhoods ; 

(Offer a safe district in which industries may be 
located without fear of protest and with every 
facility to do business ; 

Prevent undue congestion of population ; 

Insure better sanitary conditions ; 

Simplify the problem of street trathc regulations ; 

Make possible a sensible and more practical street 
paving program for the future; 

Render possible great economies in the paving of 
city streets through a decrease in the width of road- 
ways, where sizes and number of buildings are 
limited. 

Insure the permanence of character of districts 
when once established, permitting and encouraging 
orderly enlargement of business centers and indus- 
trial zones while preventing the scattering and in- 
trusion of any inappropriate and destructive uses of 
buildings which deteriorate and decrease property 
values; and, finally, 

Make Portland a more orderly, convenient and 
attractive place in which to live and work. 

The new Portland Zone Ordinance combines the 
principle protective features of the Alameda, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis and New York Zone Ordinances. 
It applies to new building permits only, existing 
buildings and uses not being affected. even tho they 
fall outside the respective zones proper for them. 


THE Use oF Property REGULATIONS 


T was found necessary to establish eight kinds 
of classes of Use Districts. These comprise 
two kinds of residence classes: two kinds of. busi- 
ness classes; two kinds of industrial districts; and 
two. special classes of the districts. 
At present it was decided that there should be no 
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Class VIII (heavy industrial) districis w.thin the 
city limits, a large industrial area for stock yards 
and similar industries already being well established 
outside the city limits to the north where prevailing 
winds will carry away offensive odors and smoke. 
There are therefore really only seven classes of Use 
Districts established at this time, which may be 
more particularly described as follows: 

Class I Residence Districts will permit new single 
family dwellings, churches or schools only. Approx- 
imately 86% of all buildings in Portland today are 
single family dwel.ings, and the City Council has 
now set aside about two-thirds in area of the whole 
city for Class I districts, to protect homes, at the 
request of property owners. 

Class II Residence Districts, permitting any kind 
of new dwellings, flats, hotels, or apartments, were 
established around the central core of the city and in 
numerous small districts through the outlying sec- 
tions. Buildings of this type actually cover today 
an aggregate of about 250 blocks (200 feet square) 
throughout the city. The Zone ordinance estab- 
lished 1250 blocks in Class 11, beside permittting 
this type of buildings in over 800 more blocks of 
business districts of Class III and Class V. It is 
estimated that this allows apartment house space 
enough to take care of Portland’s needs in this type 
of buildings, until the population exceeds a million 
and a half. 

Class III Business Districts, for all ordinary 
stores, trades and professions, including any kind 
of dwellings of Classes I and II, were established 
to cover the downtown retail center and a number 
of retail centers which desired to keep out the 
public garage and other businesses which interfere 
with the best retail store development. 

Class IV Districts, for public and semi-public 
buildings, schools, churches, playgrounds, parks, 
airplane landing fields, libraries, fire houses, green 
houses, etc., were established to cover every exist- 
ing property of such use in the city. 

Class V Business Districts, permitting any kind 
of new retail or wholesale business, warehouses, 
public garages, dyeing and cleaning establishments, 
undertaking parlors, etc., were established sur- 
rounding the downtown retail center, and at prac- 
tically all existing local business centers at cross 
roads, about every half mile conveniently located, 
practically all main traffic arteries. 


Class VI Districts, for hospitals, sanitariums, 
clinics, day nurseries, homes for the aged or chil- 
dren, and other charitable institutions, were estab- 
lished to cover existing institutions of this type 
that the surrounding neighborhoods would agree 
should be permanently located there. Ina few cases 
where good home neighborhoods had been invaded 
by such institutions, the property owners vigor- 
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cusly protested against making them permanent, and 
these will either have to seek a new location or 
convince their neighborhoods before they can be 
enlarged. 

Ciass VII Industrial Districts for all ordinary, not 
obnoxious, industries, warehouses and _ factories, 
including any business use but excluding new resi- 
dences of any kind were established to inciude 
approximately 6000 acres within the city limits in 
which practically all such existing properties are 
today located. 

No new residences are to be permitted in the 
industrial districts, as in Alameda, Newark, etc. 
The small residence owner fights improvements that 
industries must have in the way of wide, heavy 
hauling pavements, extra large sewers, unlimited 
spur tracks, closing of streets, etc. Plants desiring 
housing sites for employees adjoining their works 
can have that portion of their property re-classified 
in one of the residence zones. 


LIMITS ON HEIGHTS OF BUILDINGS ESTABLISHED 


T° protect the city from overcrowding at a few 
points, and from scattered overhigh structures, 
limits on the height of new buildings are established 
in the ordinance, with appropriate regulations to 
meet the needs of the different Use Districts. The 
following height districts were established: 

Two and one-half-story Height Districts, limiting 
new buildings to a maximum of two stories and 
finished attic, not to exceed 38 feet, were estab- 
lished to cover the outlying single family residence 
districts of Class I. It was found that 97.5% of all 
existing buildings in the city are of 21% stories or 
under, and it was thought advisable to maintain 
this character of homes, for the best interest of both 
home owners and the City. 

Three-story Height Districts, limiting new build- 
ings to three stories or not more than 42 feet in 
height, were created to cover nearly all the small 
outlying business and apartment house districts. 

Four-story Height Districts, limiting new build- 
ings to four stories or not more than 60 feet in 
height, were made to cover the apartment house and 
business districts just away from the center of 
the city. 

Six-story Height Districts, limiting new buildings 
to six stories or not more than 85 feet in height, 
were established to cover the closer in apartment 
and business centers, except the central downtown 
district. : 

Eight-story Height Districts were established 
limiting new buildings to eight stories or 105 feet 
in height in the industrial zones and in the wholesale 
districts in the center of the city. 

Ten-story Height Districts, with a limit of 130 
feet, were established for the central downtown 
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retail district only. A few buildings of fourteen 
and fifteen stories already existed in this district 
and the testimony of the Assessor and owners of 
property was that they were not profitable, aside 
from the fact that they cast a shadow cutting off 
light and air from their neighbors. These downtown 
regulations were the result of many months’ study 
by a representative committee appointed by the 
Realty Board and Building Owners and Managers 
Association. 


Towers, gables, spires, grain elevators, gas or 
water tanks, can exceed the height limit, provided 
they set back one foot for each additional foot of 
height above the height limit and do not cover more 
than 2500 square feet on the base area. 


AREA REQUIREMENTS 


N Business and Industrial districts rear yards are 
required, but only where windows necessary for 
light and air are opened at the back of the building. 
Portland already has a housing code pretty well 
protecting dwellings, apartments and hotels. In the 
Class I Single Family Dwelling Districts property 
owners asked to have their neighborhood kept as 
open as at present and accordingly Home Area 
regulations were established to cover all Class I 
Districts, requiring new dwellings to cover not more 
than 40% in area of the lot at grade nor more than 
30% in area of the lot above a level about 16 feet 
above grade. It was found that practically all thé 
homes in these districts at present cover only from 
20 to 25 per cent of the lot and that therefore this 
regulation would not prove onerous. It is similar 
to the requirements of the Class E Area Districts 
in the New York City zone ordinance. 


¢ 
FLEXIBILITY AND METIIOD OF AMENDMENT 


des importance of a reasonably simple method 
of amendment was emphasized in preliminary 
discussions on the zoning ordinance, and as finally 
passed it is arranged that any property owner, upon 
filing a list of all owners within 200 feet of property 
desired to be reclassified, can set in motion the 
machinery for bringing about a change. The matter 
1s then automatically referred to the City Planning 
Commission for report anad upon receipt of this 
report the Auditor shall within not less than 12 
days set a hearing before the City Council, notifying 
all property owners within 200 feet. The action of 
the Council is then final, and the whole proceeding 
can be accomplished in a week’s time if special 
occasion requires it. It was realized that no zone 
ordinance can be perfect and any such instrument 
must be a living and growing thing if the city is to 
progress. While the tendencies of city growth 
under zoning will undoubtedly be to maintain the 
business and industrial centers as established, en- 
largement from time to time of their boundaries 


and of the apartment house or Class II zones, is to 
be expected to keep up with the normal increase 
of the city. 

IMPORTANCE OF ZONING AT THIS TIME 


HE importance of the adoption of a zoning 

plan by Portland is evident at this time, as the 
city 1s undoubtedly entering upon an era of great 
expansion, in addition to having to catch up for five 
years for lack of building during the war period. 
It was urgent to have some sound basis for settling 
where the industrial districts are to be and where 
the facilities for them can be concentrated. This 
the zone ordinance will do, as well as establish safe 
protected home neighborhoods near-industries for 
the housing of industrial workers. 

Competition has become an important factor 
between Pacific Coast cities hoping to secure new 
industries. It is well known that some dozen or 
fifteen of America’s largest industries are getting 
ready to locate coast branches. Alameda, Berkeley 
and other cities have already established industrial 
zones where greater facilities and privileges are 
being concentrated than obtainable elsewhere. 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane and San Francisco all 
have zoning commissions at work, each trying to 
make ready to attract these great payrolls. Port- 
land seems so far to be ahead of them, if certain 
reactionary forces within the city do not prevail. 

The City’s Industrial Commission, or Committee 
of Fifteen as it is called, has brought forward a 
most important plan for the improvement of the 
harbor at a cost of $10,000,000, bonds for which 
will undoubtedly be voted in November. 

The Building Trades Council and most of the 
leading institutions of the City urged the passage 
of the zone ordinance as an encouragement to 
building. They pointed out that many owners were 
now afraid to build for fear of what might locate 
next to them and prove a detriment. Regulated 
building will provide a sense of security and a solid 
foundation for investments to poor men and rich 
men alike, not heretofore possible with unregu- 
lated growth. 

During the discussions on zoning before the 
Portland City Council the question was raised as to 
exact evidence on the experience of cities that had 
already adopted zone ordinances. It is interesting 
that we were able to discover no city that had aban- 
doned zoning after once trying it out. Nearly every 
zoned city has found it necessary to amend and re- 
adjust boundaries from time to time, but this we 
take as an evidence of progress. 

In response to inquiries by Mayor George L. 
Baker of Portland, replies emphasizing the bene- 
ficial effects of zoning were received from Oakland, 
Cal.: New York, N. Y.; Los Angeles, Cal.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Alameda, Cal., and Chicago, Il. 
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Window Walls 


During recent years the all-light commercial 
building has been largely developed. Its introduc- 
tion and extended construction has been due, to a 
large extent, to the steel window sash. In fact, 
today this type of window has really replaced much 
wall area formerly constructed of masonry. 

Under the title “Window Walls—Their Cost and 
Their Advantages,” the Detroit Steel Products 


Company has issued an interesting and instructive 
booklet describing the development of the “window 
wall” from a new angle, that is, considering this 
type of construction not simply as a window, but as 
a type of wall construction as well. Cost compar- 
isons, carefully worked out, which can be advan- 
tageously studied, are given. Copies may be had 
on application to the Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


A Novel Feat Accomplished in Moving 
a Chicago Building © 


Cut in Half, Swung Around and Put Together Again, Operation Proves Good 
Financial Investment 


an old adage, but a true one. This was re- 

cently proven in connection with the house- 
moving job illustrated in this article. 

Not long ago it was decided to increase the size 


[= an ill wind that blows nobody some good is 
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SECTION 2 TURNED ABOUT 3% OR 67% DEG. 
AND FACING NW. NOW IN CENTER OF IRV- 
ING AVENUE. ORIGINAL POSITION IMME- 
DIATELY IN FRONT OF PRESENT POSITION 
AND FACING JACKSON BOULEVARD WHICH 
IS IN THE FOREGROUND 
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of the Crane Technical High School in Chicago, and 
for this purpose the property comprising one-half a 
square block to the rear of the original building and 
facing on Jackson Boulevard was purchased. Since 
several existing buildings were located on this prop- 
erty it was necessary either to remove or demolish 


them. Included among these was a twelve-family 
apartment house. This building ts three stories and 
basement in height and was tocated on the south- 
west corner of Jackson Boulevard and Irving Ave- 
nue. The walls which faced on these two streets 
are constructed with face brick, and the other walls 
of common brick. The floors are of wood joisted 
construction and the interior partitions of wood 
studs, lath and plaster. The buildings are heated 
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SECTION I IN MIDDLE OF IRVING AVENUE AND 
FACING EAST JUST BEFORE TURNING; SEC- 
TION 2 AT RIGHT IN ORIGINAL POSITION 
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by steam, contain electric lighting equipment and 
modern plumbing. 

Estimates were received for the demolition of 
the various buildings and one contractor submitted 
a bid of $6,000.00 for demolishing the buildings in 
question and removing the debris from the premises. 

It was subsequently decided to sell these buildings 
rather than have them demolished, and a price of 
$2,500 was received for them as they stood. It will 
thus be seen that the School Board effected a saving 
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boilers, new sewer connection, etc., which amounted 
to $10,000. 

The total cost involved may therefore be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Cost of original buildings............. $2,500.00 
Cost Ot NeW l0ticcdsis4.cae kde de caes 10,000.00 
Contract for moving buildings......... 12,500.00 
Cost of new foundations, etc........... 10,000.00 

DOtdalateoratacit ous iedaetse eure: $35,000.00 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING ORIGINAL AND ALTERED LOCATIONS OF BUILDING 


of $8,500, since instead of paying out $6,000 for the 
demolition of the buildings, $2,500 in cash was 
actually received. 

The only vacant property available in the neigh- 
borhood consisted of a lot on the southeast corner 
of Jackson Boulevard and Irving Avenue, and the 
purchaser of the buildings also purchased this prop- 
erty for $10,000. A contract was entered into with 
i. P. Friestedt Company, moving contractors, to 
transfer the buildings from the original location to 
the new site, the amount of this contract being $12,- 
500. The only additional expense consisted in the 
preparation of new foundations, the resetting of 


It 1s estimated that the total improvement could 
not be duplicated at present prices (including the 
value of the ground) for less than $70,000. Some 
400 applications were received from persons desir- 
ing to rent the apartments and at the present rate of 
rentals the valuation of $70,000 would be a fair price 
to fix. These figures indicate that an operation such 
as that described is a good financial investment and 
could be duplicated to advantage in many instances. 

While the practice of demolishing buildings was 
usually resorted to before the war as the quickest 
method of clearing property for new improvements, 
it is doubtful whether this is an advisable policy to 
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SECTION I TURNED ABOUT % OR 135 DEG. AND 
FACING N.W. SECTION 2 AT RIGHT. 


pursue when present housing accommodations fall 
so far short of the requirements in many localities. 


Whenever it is at all possible to reiocate such 
structures this should be done rather than having 
them entirely destroyed. 


A more difficult job of moving could hardly have 
been encountered than that which confronted the 
contractor in the instance here described and illus- 
trated. The photographs clearly indicate this. In 
the first place, as has been previously stated, the 
only vacant property in the vicinity was the south- 
east corner of Jackson Boulevard and Irving Ave- 
nue, whereas the building’s original location was on 
the southwest corner. Furthermore, since the build- 





REAR OF SECTION 1 LOOKING EAST. THE 
BUILDING IS MOVED INTO IRVING AVENUE 
AND READY TO BE TURNED 180 DEG. ON 
ITS CENTER. TO THE LEFT IS REAR OF 


SECTION 2. NOTE THE SILLS, ROLLERS 
AND CRIBBING. 


ing did not fit the new lot purchased, it was impos- 
sible to move this in one piece, since pressed brick 
walls wou'd not then have been presented on both 
street fronts, hence it was necessary to cut the build- 
ing in two sections as is shown in one of the photo- 
graphs and illustrated on the diagram. 

The sections will be designated as “Section No. 
1” and “Section No. 2.” 

Section No. 1, which originally faced east, was 
moved directly across the street (Irving Avenue) 
and then rotated 180 degrees so as to face west in 
the new position. The work of turning was done 


- 





CUTTING THE BUILDING INTO TWO SECTIONS, 
SECTION 1 AT LEFT AND SECTION 2 AT 
RIGHT. SECTION 1 “LOADED” ON THE 
FALSEWORK READY TO BE RAISED PRE- 
PARATORY TO MOVING. 


in Irving Avenue, after which the building was 
moved to its present location. 

Section No. 2 originally faced north. It was nec- 
essary to rotate this through an angle of 90 degrees 
before bringing it on to the new foundations. The 
bui!ding was moved to Irving Avenue, the turning 
being done on this street, and then moved to its 
position as shown in the photograph. | 

By comparing the photograplis of the building in 
its original and present location it will be seen that 
the relative positions of the two sections have 
changed. In order to provide adequate light these 
two sections were kept some 12 feet apart, and a 
small one-story addition erected on the front of the 
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BUILDING IN ORIGINAL POSITION, SECTION 2 FACING JACKSON BOULEVARD, SECTION 1 IN 
REAR FACING IRVING AVENUE. NOTE THE CUT IN SIDE WALL DIVIDING THE TWO SEC- 
TIONS. CRANE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL IN REAR. 
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SECTION 1 AT RIGHT, SECTION 2 AT LEFT. BOTH IN FINAL POSITION ON EAST SIDE OF IRVING 
AVENUE, FACING WEST. THE SECTIONS ARE NOT JOINED EXCEPT BY A ONE STORY STRUC- 
TURE AS SHOWN. 

MOVING A CHICAGO BUILDING 
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court so formed. In the process of moving Section 
No. 2, it was necessary to remove the porch and this 
was later rebuilt. It is of interest to note that one 
of the tenants in the first floor on the south side of 
Section No. 1 remained in the building during the 
entire period of moving. \Water connections were 





TURNING OF SECTION 2 ALMOST COMPLETED 
AND READY TO BE MOVED BACK INTO FI- 
NAL POSITION. SECTION 1 AT LEFT AND 
UNDERPINNED WITH BRICK ON NEW 
FOUNDATIONS. SECTION 2 STILL IN IRV- 
ING AVENUE, JACKSON BOULEVARD IN 
FOREGROUND. 


maintained by the means of a hose, and an electric 
connection was also provided. It was not possible, 
however, to supply gas during the moving, but this 
was the only inconvenience suffered by this tenant. 

In moving the building the sections were sup- 
ported on cross sills which in turn rested on longi- 
tudinal sills under which hardwood rollers were 
placed. These rollers operated on track sills sup- 
ported by timber cribbing in the usual way, which 
can be clearly seen in the photograph showing the 
rear of the two sections. 

No damage in plastering or cracking of the brick 
walls occurred during the moving and both sections 
were found to be intact after having been reset on 
the new foundations. 

This clearly demonstrates the feasibility of mov- 
ing a building under the most critical conditions and 
such a procedure represents an asset to the com- 
munity. Had the buildings been demolished it 
would have required a greater period of time to 
build accommodations to replace the loss, since 
only sixty working days were required for the work 
of moving. Some delay was occasioned on account 
of the foundations and owing to labor troubles, so 
that the time which elapsed from the commence- 


ment to the completion of the work covered a greiter 
period. 


National Federation of Construction 
Industries Approves of Federal 
Department of Public Works 


T the request of the National Public Works 

Department Association, the National Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries submitted a referen- 
dum to its membership on the proposal to create a 
Federal Department of Public Works. 

The Federation is composed of national associa- 
tions of industries which are concerned with con- 
struction work in all its phases. It 1s the most 
important body in this field. The membership of its 
constituent societies is, composed of manufacturers 
of every class of material entering into construction 
enterprises, as well as of architects, engineers and 
contractors, thus making its membership a truly 
national body. 

The two questions submitted to the Federation's 
membership were: 

1. Shall the Federation endorse the Jones-Reavis 
Bi!l S-2232-H. R. 6649 for the creation of a Federal 
Department of Public Works? 

2. Shall the Federation endorse the principle of a 
Federal Department of Public Works? 

The resolution of the National Public Works 
Department Association, passed at its second con- 
vention, in Washington, was published with the bill. 
This resolution disavowed any interest of this 
Association in the transfer of the Bureau of 
Education to the Department of Labor. 

The results of the ballot were as follows: 














Associations Question No. 1 Question No. 2 
Yes 72.790 100% 
No 18.1% ibe 
Not voting 9.2% 
100% 100% 
Individuals : 
Yes 75.0% 92.8% 
No 17.7% 7.290 
Not voting 7.3% oh 
Total 100% 100% 


It will be noted that 100 per cent. of the member 
associations approved Question 2 and that 92.8 per 
cent. of the individuals approved it, a very remark- 
able expression of opinion and one which should 
have great weight with the business interests of 
the country. 

This vote should be called to the attention of the 
Chambers of Commerce who are now considering 
this measure, for it is believed that if these Cham- 
bers of Commerce inform themselves fully on this 
measure, they will be as heartily in favor of it as 
the National Federation of Construction Industries 
has proven itself to be. 
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ISHOPRIC Board is the most per- 
manent and substantial base for 
Stucco. It saveslabor. It saves ma- 

terial. It produces an exceptionally well 
insulated wall. That is why it is recom- 
mended, sold and used, by more than 
6,000 architects, dealers and contractors. 


Bishopric Board is increasing tremen- 
dously in popularity. It is worthy of a 
careful study. Let us send you complete 
information. 


. 
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The Bishopric Manufacturing Company e 
1025 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada ] 
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House at Spuyten Duyvil, New York City 


Titus DE Bosuta, Architect 


the east side of the Hudson River where the 

Harlem River joins it, within the city limits 
at about 225th street. The east side of the plot 
fronts on Palisade avenue and on the west it ad- 
joins the New York Central Railroad right-of-way 
on the river. The spot was chosen for its views in 
three directions over the Hudson, and the glorious 
sunsets over the Palisades. 

It was decided that the more prominent part of 
the house should be the west side and not the one 
facing the street. A one-room-deep building was de- 
sired, to serve as summer and winter residence—a 
combination of a city house and country home 
planned so that the fewest possible servants would 
be necessary. The slope of the ground made it pos- 
sible to have two full stories below the main floor. 
giving sufficient room for a garage and servants’ 
quarters, all under one roof, with the main building 
separated from it on different levels. 


Tite site is on an abrupt slope of the hill on 


Beginning at the lowest level of the house on the 
west several terraces are laid out for the old-fash- 
ioned flower garden and the vegetable gardens. Be- 
low these the brush has not been disturbed. The 
ultimate plan calls for retaining walls, rock gardens, 
sunken garden and a tennts court, work that will 
take several years to complete. The sub-basement 
level is entirely above the ground on the west and 
contains a storage room, private office, billiard room 
with a fireplace and a bath. These rooms adjoin 
the stairs in the tower. The reinforced concrete 
driveway forms the ceiling. Next are the coalbins, 
fed from the drive above, heating-room, ironing- 
room and laundry. One flight of stairs connects 
with the kitchen, another straight run leads to the 
service porch and service gate. 

On the basement level is the garage for three 
cars. It has a gravity pipe line from a 500-gallon 
gasoline tank located underground near the street. 
The concrete driveway from the garage to the street 
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has a uniform slope of 10 per cent. It leads through 
the porte cochére, is fanked by grass plots and can 
be closed by a pair of gates on the eastern building 
line. These gates and the service gate at the north- 
east corner give full privacy from the street. 

Qn this level the house proper contains the car- 
riage hall with stairs to the dining-hall above, the 
service di-ing-room, four bedrooms, a stone-vaulted 
wine cellar, kitchen, kitchen pantry, refrigerator- 
room and service porch. 

On the main floor through the vestibule, which 
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DETAIL, MAIN ENTRANCE 





has two coat closets, is the living-hall. By placing 
the stair tower in the center, an inglenook and a 
sunset tearoom was obtained. The stair landing has 
a large stained-glass window to the west and at two 
points French doors open to the terrace, which ex- 
tends on the west beyond the dining-room and 1s 
arranged for a rose garden with a small fountain on 
the axis of the dining-room. 

On the other side of the hall is the library with 


curio-cabinet in the wall and built-in bookcases on 
the east wall. On the west a pair of French doors 
open to a small balcony and right and left from the 
mantel two arches lead to the sun porch, which also 
has an open fireplace and two balconies. Except the 





y - — 
BREAKFAST PORCH 
pantry and lavatory doors the whole floor is left 
open, curtains and screens taking the place of doors. 
This gives a straight vista of seventy feet from the 
dining-room to the sun porch. 

The second floor is divided into three suites. One 
with a sleeping porch, loggia, chamber with four 
exposures, dressing-room and bath; one with a 
porch, chamber, shower and toilet; and one with a 
porch, loggia, bath, chamber and a foyer opening to 
a balcony over the rose garden. Besides the neces- 
sary closets, all lined with cedar, there is also the 
cedar-lined linen and sewing-room on this floor. 

On the third floor, besides the attic, is a chamber 
and bath with stairs to tower deck. 


The materials employed in the construction were 
concrete and cyclopean masonry for the footers, 
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stone walls and hollow-tile walls. Plaster-block and 
hollow-tile partitions. All floor slabs and stairs con- 
crete. Red mission tile roof. Asphalt waterproof- 
ing on all outside slabs and walls in the ground. 
Tite drain in front of the east foundation. Copper 
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BUILT-IN CHINA CLOSET IN DINING-ROOM 


flashings, gutters and leaders. 
bronze entrance doors, wrought iron grilles, gates, 
balcony and stair railings. On account of war con- 
ditions no fireproof inside doors and windows were 
obtainable. ‘These are wooden casements opening 
to the inside and weather-stripped. Screens open to 
the outside and for the winter are replaced by storm 
sashes. No inside trim anywhere. The outside 
stucco is a magnesite composition with marble dash 
put on in freezing weather without showing a single 
defect or cracks. Its color is old ivory. The inside 
plastering is three-coat work, the last coat roughly 
sanded. The ceiling slabs of the first floor are 
beamed, but both the slabs and the beams were 
calculated and poured for very flat arches and vaults 
similar to the Tudor arch but shallower. They are 


Wrought iron and : 


not segments but straight surfaced and _ slightly 
rounded at the center and the rise. The driveway in 
the basement level is curved and dished both ways. 
On account of its slope it acts as a gutter and neces- 
sitates three six-inch drains. 

The slab holding the rose garden over the garage, 
besides its asphalt waterproofing and one-foot layer 
of broken stone, has a bed of loamy soil three feet 
deep on top of it. It is well drained so that there 
is no danger of the soil turning sour. 

On the inside above the basement all floors and 
stairs are covered with marble. All walls have a 
four-inch marble base. Marble wainscot to the 
ceiling in all bath and washrooms, with bu#t-in 
accessories, white steel medicine cabinet and built- 
in electric heaters. The heating system is low pres- 
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DINING-ROOM AND BREAKFAST PORCH 


sure steam with low radiators to serve as seats. The 
hot water system is circulating from a separately 
heated tank. The plumbing is of the best. A 
vacuum cleaning system is provided with six outlets. 

The electric wiring is in conduits for sufficient 
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sidelights and bare receptacles in each room. Ex- 
cept the basement, no ceiling lights are provided 
anywhere. Inthe walls of the living-hall four 6x14- 
inch openings, each containing a 100-watt nitrogen 
lamp and closed on both sides of the wall by lead 
glass sash, light up the whole floor at the turn of the 
switch in the vestibule. 

An imtercommunicating telephone with nine sta- 
tions 1s also provided, besides the long-distance sys- 
tem. Bell anunciators are placed both in the but- 
ler’s pantry and kitchen. 

The decoration of the interior walls and the paint- 
ing is extremely simple, light shades being used in 
all rooms. 

For designing the elevations no established style 
was used. The half-circle arch and straight lines 
were allowed. Simplicity was the aim. For the 
ironwork the quadrifoil, for the column caps and 
stone carving the oakleaf and acorn was the motif. 

Especial luck favored the planting. On the bar- 
ren sandy-clay hillside inside of six months we had 
all the perennials taking root. Besides the rhododen- 
drons, hardy azaleas, lilacs, heliotrope, hollyhock, 
Scotch pinks, a mint patch under the breakfast 
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porch, dwarf junipers, asters, canterbury bells, etc., 
the cedar trees and arborvitae hedges and arches 
were the most useful and decorative. For climbers 
on the stone and stucco the euonymus radicans and 
Boston ivy proved successful. In flower boxes and 
terraces where a droop was desired the English ivy 
found its place. In the rose garden with an arbor 
vitae outside hedge and with dwarf box along the 
bluestone path 100 Enghsh standard rose trees and 
arches of Dorothy Perkins ramblers were in full 
bloom six months after the foundation was started. 


On the lowest level terraces, screens of Scotch 
fir were planted, relieved over the paths by rambler 
arches. 

A very satisfactory result was obtained in the 
speed and the planting as not one plant was lost. 
This is due partly to the excellence of the stock 
which came from a Long Island nursery, but a 
good deal was due to the skill of the gardeners who 
furnished and planted them. Seven months (which 
included the winter) after the survey of the plot, 
the greatest part of the house was ready for occu- 
pancy. 


INTERIOR, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, SHOWING A GLIMPSE OF GALLERIES AS 
DECORATED FOR CELEBRATION OF FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF MUSEUM’S FOUNDATION 
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Addresses by Dr. Ebersole and Mr. Thomas R. Kimball Before the Fifty- 
third Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects 
Thursday Evening, May 6th 


ADDRESS OF DR. EBERSOLE 
Mi: CHAIRMAN, ladies and gentlemen of 


the American Institute of Architects: I 

wish I had the gift of oratory to tell the 
story I am expected to tell upon this occasion. Un- 
fortunately, while I make my living by using the 
mouth, it is not my own but the other fellow’s 
mouth. (Laughter.) 

I do not want to appear before you to-night rep- 
resenting the medical profession. I am here as a 
representative of the National Dental Association, 
a delegate selected to go to Detroit to meet with 
your people; but I do not want to talk to you as a 
physician or as a dentist or as a lawyer, for I read 
law almost two years and gave it up to study den- 
tistry and medicine, because I came to know that 
dentistry, at that time the most lowly of all the pro- 
fessions, offered a greater opportunity to serve hu- 
manity than law or medicine. Therefore, I gave up 
the study of law and took up the study of dentistry. 
But dentistry then was a profession that was an 
object ‘of ridicule. Dentistry occupied the position 
of the jack, that ungainly animal with ears waving ; 
because at that time no one thought of a dentist 
without fear or without ridicule. . 

Medicine, on the other hand, stood for something, 
and I was not willing to hitch onto the dental pro- 
fession alone because of the attitude that the people 
at large had for that profession. Therefore, to add 
dignity to that profession I felt it was necessary to 
become educated in the line of the mother profes- 
sion, medicine. And on what, if you please, might 
be termed a go-between between the two professions, 
I am neither a physician in practice nor a dentist 
in practice, because I do not do all the things that 
any one of the two professions prescribes. I am a 
composite of the two, if you please. I spoke of 
the jack. Now for service in the animal creation 
when we wanted some kind of an animal that could 
stand hard labor and could serve better than any 
other, what did we do. We crossed the jack with 
the horse and we produced the mule, the most 
serviceable of animals. (Laughter.) Therefore, 
I come before you to-night as a cross-between medi- 
cine as the mother and dentistry as the father, a 
service individual. 

I want to talk to you now about service, and that 
is what I am here for; and I want to say to you, 


Mr. Chairman, that I consider it a great honor to 
come before this group of architects. It was your 
group who gave birth to the Interprofessional Con- 
ference, or to the idea. You are the builders of 
structures, and I honor you for the high ideals you 
have expressed. — . 


It is true that I went to Detroit wondering what 
in the name of God medicine and dentistry had in 
common with architects and engineers. I did not 
know, but I had been on the floor only a few min- 
utes until I caught a vision, and if I only had the 
power to inspire you people as I was inspired upon 
that occasion there would be no question about a 
successful interprofessional organization of some 
sort. Now I am not afraid of the record. I have not 
a typewritten speech to make, but I have here sim- 
ply a few memoranda to keep me from wandering 
too far. At the meeting in Detroit high ideals were 
expressed. 


HY do we need an interprofessional organi- 

zation? Every one here has called attention 
to the fact that this is the age of industrialism. I 
hope I am not wrong, but I have come to feel that 
this is no longer a government of the people, for 
the people and by the people. I may not get it 
right, but I have come to feel and I think you have 
come to feel that it is a government of organized 
interests. When I[ came into professional life pro- 
fessionalism stood for something. The professional 
man and the professional woman stood for some- 
thing in the community. Well, they do to-day to a 
certain extent. But, ladies and gentlemen, you do 
not stand where you did twenty years ago or ten 
years ago. Professional life in this country has 
been subsidized. What is the status of affairs to- 
day? On the one side there is capital, industry, 
highly organized, at the top, struggling for the al- 
mighty dollar and getting it, too. On the other side 
is labor, highly organized, underneath, working for 
the dollar, and getting it, too. (Laughter.) What is 
the consequence? Those two great millstones, capi- 
tal above and labor below, are grinding the grist of 
the common people between them, grinding out the 
dollars. Why is it that there is no one to-day to 
speak for the common people? When you call a 
conference, when you appoint a commission in this 
country, either by the national, state or municipal 
government, what is the first thing they consider? 
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The influence of organized labor, the influence of 
organized capital. And well they should. But who 
represents the great mass of people? Bring it right 
to Washington. At the recent round table confer- 
ence when the President appointed a commission to 
represent first capital, second labor, and third the 
public, and when he came to the people to represent 
the public, what did he do? What was he compelled 
to do. He appointed Judge Gary, the head of one 
of the greatest organizations in this country, to rep- 
resent the great American public. He appointed 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., heir to the greatest for- 
tune known, both of them admirab!e men, but both 
of them representing dollars. Was there a profes- 
sional man or a professional woman at that round 
table conference, a man or woman who represented 
high ideals in professionalism? Now why am I talk- 
ing to you tonight? Things have reached a place in 
this country where something must be done. It 
cannot go on as it is. It will not go on as it ts. 
Somebody has ot to sit in and help labor and capi- 
tal solve the problems, and not solve them in the 
interest of capital and the interest of labor alone, 
but solve them in the interest of mankind in gen- 
eral. (Applause. ) 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I know of no group of 
people better qualified to sit in and help solve these 
problems than the brains, the intellect of this coun- 
try, the professional men and women, acting and 
working along the lines and along the ideals set 
forth by your Interprofessional Conference in De- 
troit. What do we stand for? As declared upon 
that occasion by your president, Mr. Kimball, we 
stand first for service to all mankind; second, for 
service to our cients or our patients; and third, as 
he expressed it, for a return to the individuals sup- 
plying that service. I wish to add another and 
make it third; first, service to all mankind; second, 
service to the client or the patient; third, service to 
the professions to which you belong; and fourth, a 
return to the individuals supplying the service. 
With ideals of that kind, ladies and gentlemen, with 
a declaration for service to all mankind, I know of 
no group of people anywhere on earth better quali- 
fied to sit in and work for the common good. Will 
they trust us? Yes, when they come to know that 
for which we stand. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, I do not believe in 
whipping the devil around the stump. I believe in 
just reaching over and whacking him on the head 
and putting him out of commission, and then going 
along and attending to your business. So I am 
going to come down to practical things. 


IT us see what the professions stand for in the 
community at the present time. I am going 
to talk dollars and cents, Mr. Chairman, a tabooed 


question in professionalism. But let us see where 
we stand today. Coming down on the train I had 
the pleasure of the company of one of our promi- 
nent architects from Cleveland and I told him that 
professional people did not stand for what they did 
some years ago, and he took exception to what I 
said. Let us see. In Cleveland the non-English 
speaking scrubwomen are receiving more money per 
day for their services than 90 per cent of our 
school teachers, the people who are acting as the 
second fathers and second mothers to our boys and 
girls in this country. A condition has arisen in the 
teaching profession and the point has been reached 
where that profession has found it necessary to join 
a union in order to command a living compensation. 
The plumbers are earning more per day than 95 per 
cent of the ministers in this country and the brick- 
layers have more clean cold cash in their pockets at 
the end of the day than 70 per cent. of the lawyers. 
Carpenters are earning more to-day than 85 per 
cent. of the physicians. You do not believe that? 
Well let us see. ° What is the carpenter’s overhead ? 
When you have paid the overhead of the 
professional man or the professional woman, 
when they have paid their high office rent, 
when they have purchased their equipment— 
and do not forget that these men and women have 
spent from three to four or five years training their 
intellects for service, and in the procuring of this 
training they have spent money that it has taken 
years to earn, either before or after they have re- 
geived their education. Add to this the good 
clothes they must wear. After this the expenses 
that your architects are under, and then tell 
me what your professionalism stands for today. 
What do you measure it by, their worth and their 
value? What are the people of this country measur- 
ing them by? By dollars and cents, because that 
is the only thing that they recognize—money! 
Where do you architects stand? I am going to try 
to tell you. You know I am not an architect, but I 
spent part of the morning and part of the afternoon 
circulating around among you to get your psy- 
chology. You know it is a good idea to study your 
audience once in a while and find out what you are 
up against; and if I do not state things correctly, I 
want you to try to correct me. But look here, what | 
iS your minimum fee or commission as established 
by your association here? Somebody says 6 per 
cent is the minimum. Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
what does the contractor get for his services? Do 
your clients object to paying 10 per cent, 15 per 
cent sometimes, and sometimes 20 per cent to the 
contractor? Do they object? But who ever heard 
of a client deliberately offering you more than your 
minimum fee without a kick? (Laughter.) Where 
do you stand? And whose fault is it? It is not 
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the fault of your clients. It is not the fault of the 
contractor. It is your own fault. Many of you are 
afraid to.ask for the kind of a fee you should re- 
ceive. 

Now let us see the position of the two groups if 
you will. Who should have the fee, the architect 
who designs and plans and supervises the structure, 
or the contractor who some years ago used to supply 
a little capital to carry the thing over the initial 
stages until you got what you called the first esti- 
mate. That was years ago. Today your cost-plus 
proposition does not require the contractor to put 
up a damned dollar. (Applause.) And I say 
“damned” as a Presbyterian elder, that means the 
strongest kind of profanity. (Laughter.) More 
than that. The 10 per cent. that your contractor 
receives means more profit straight through, while 
your little 6 per cent means what? Every assistant 
and supervisor that the contractor employs, every 
man in any capacity ts figured in on the cost-p‘us. 
(Laughter.) And the higher the salary paid to the 
assistant the greater the cost. and the greater the 
net profit to the contractor; while with you people, 
you pay for an office maintained with dignity. In 
order to do the big things worth while you must 
have a group of assistants who command high fees. 
You must have an ofhce and equipment. You have 
got to have your draftsmen, your superintendents, 
and all of these people, and who pays them? You 
pay them out of your little 6 per cent or 10 per cent 
if you are lucky enough to get it. Now where do 
you stand? I am simply applying these principles 
to your profession, because I touch you where you 
live. What is true of vour profession is true of my 
profession. It is true of all professions. We are 
afraid to go out and ask for that thing which is our 
just due. And how are we going to get it? Come 
to Cleveland if you will. We have I believe some 
fifty architects in the local chapter. What can they 
do, when they go to talk to the public? What can 
they do when they go to talk to our municipal peo- 
ple, the municipal government? Practically nothing 
alone. Now just a word and I must close. I 
notice the Chairman holding up his watch, and that 
means shut off. I am a hard fellow to shut up. I 
am mulish. (laughter.) The one solution for this 
evil—and I got this inspiration from your post-war 
committee—the one solution is the getting together 
of all professions working first in the interest of all 
mankind. 


OW what is the first thing necessary? It is to 
educate the people to understand the value 

as well as the meaning of professionalism, of pro- 
fessional life. That is the first thing. Now what 
can you do for all mankind? If you stand for the 
principles set forth and stated a little while ago you 


can serve mankind by making your government, 
whether it be national, state or municipal, under- 
stand that you represent the great American public 
and that you have the right to represent them, and 
the only way you can make them understand what 
vou mean is to get together and say to them, “We 
represent the hundreds of thousands of people in 
this country who belong to the professional group. 
Do you know what the politicians understand? 
When you go to them seeking help or seeking the 
correction of some fault, there are only two things 
that they understand, and those things are money 
and voting power. I am not fighting politicians, I 
am not fighting labor, I am not fighting capital, nor 
do I want anyone to fight honest capital, honest 
Jabor, or honest politicians; but I do not care a 
damn whether they are politicians, capitalists, or 
Jabor, they do not understand anything except 
organized effort, voting power; and the solution of 
the present problem as I see it and as I understand 
it is the getting together of the professional people 
of this country and having the people understand 
what they stand for, and then saying to the various 
groups. whether capitalists, laborites or politicians: 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 


Now what can you do for your clients? What ts 
the second declaration. You can with co-operation 
with the various professions protect them against 
unjust legislation. 

I suppose 1f I were to mention a plumber, you 
people might understand what might take place. 
Suppose you have a plumbing inspector who 1s a 
member of organized labor. They will put into 
their code rules and regulations which make it 
almost impossible for you to get by some things. 
What are you going to do to protect them against 
that? You can protect them against unjust work. 

Now what can we do for the professions? We 
can improve our status, we can improve our view, 
we can improve our outlook. The gentleman who 
preceded me has told you about how little a lawyer 
knows of the architect and how little a dentist knows 
about the architect. I do not know much about 
them. I employed an architect orce—only once. 
(Laughter.) The reason for that was that I only 
built once. I was only able to build once, because 
my patients had to do that for me. You know tney 
had to pay for that, and it was only once that they 
were willing to pay for it. If you have anything 
to put through, bring it before the Inter-Professional 
group, thresh it out, and then go after it with a 
group of people backing you that is worthwhile. 


OW for the individual, and I am done. What 

can you do for the individual. We talk 
about professional, and I hope no one has higher 
views than I have, but you have got to recognize 
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the importance of the dollar. In my profession I 
have got to have the latest and best instruments in 
order to perform the highest kind of service. We 
have in my profession some of the best men, some 
of the most capable men who ignore the dollar. One 
of our best men, a man known internationally, 1s 
going to have a very hard time to buy himself after 
he dies—if you will pardon the bull—because he 
has not realized the value of the dollar. Now we 
must recognize the dollar as an instrument of serv- 
ice, and you have got to get at least as much as the 
school teachers, as much as plumbers, if you are 
going to demand the respect of the people in the 
various communities. 


Just one word more. Can an Inter-Professional 
organization be put over? It can. Twelve years 
ago next July I stood before an international con- 
ference on hygiene. Your Chairman spoke of 
something that has been accomplished, and I am 
going to use this as an illustration. At that confer- 
ence some of us declared that the human mouth was 
responsible for most of the ills and ailments of 
mankind from the pathogenic standpoint. We were 
classed as crazy both by the medical and dental pro- 
fessions. We were told that we were all kinds of 
fools. We said to the dental profession: “If vou 
do thus and so we will prove certain things.” We 
had some difficulty to get them to do what we asked 
them to do, but they came across. The National 
Dental Association appointed a committee. The 
local organizations appointed committees and sub- 
scribed funds. To make a long story short, when 
that professional group showed their interest, and 
showed it by concerted action, then we were able 
to go out and finance the proposition. We went 
from a local organization in Cleveland to the State 
Dental Society Meeting at Columbus and asked 
them for a sum of money. They voted just what 
we asked for, which surprised us too. We went 
from Cleveland to Baltimore before the Dental 
Manufacturers’ Club and told them what we had. 
We told them what we wanted, and we told them 
we wanted $10,000, $6,000 of it in equipment and 
$4,000 of it in cash. They said, “You can have 
$15,000.” I said, “No, we want just what we have 
asked for. If you will give it to us we will turn the 
world over and bring them to know and understand 
the value of healthy, well cared for and properly 
used mouths.” At that time, ladies and gentlemen, 
how many of you knew the value of well cared for 
and properly used mouths? Today there is not a 
man or woman within the sound of my voice but 
what knows the importance of a well cared for 
mouth, and the danger of diseased teeth in the 
mouth. Today we have in the schools in all the 
cities that are worthwhile dental clinics. We have 
instructions going out all over the world pointing 


out the value of dental service. And what is the 
result? The dentists of this country are so busy 
they cannot serve their patients. 


You want your architects, your lawyers, and 
everybody to work in a group that is serving human- 
ity. If you have this proposition organized, there 
will be no trouble about financing it. If you will 
take action here tonight or tomorrow endorsing this 
Inter-Professional movement, if you will put your- 
selves on record, if you people here will sign cards 
for membership in that organization and put your- 
selves on record, then you can go out and get all the 
money you need. You can go before the profes- 
sional organizations. They are willing to come in 


and work with you, but you architects, you people 


who gave birth to this thought have got to put your- 
selves on record, and the rest of us will follow you 
and work with you. God bless you. (Applause. ) 


ADDRESS OF MR. THOMAS R. KIMBALI 


OST of you know something about me, 
M some of you know nothing, and none of 
you know all. (QLaughter.) I have lived 
iny life apart. I have read very little, on account 
of weak eyes. What I have to offer is chiefly per- 
sonal experience, and after all that is all any one 
has to offer that is very real. When I am engaged 
in a legitimate pursuit—I use the word ‘“‘legitimate” 
advisedly—I am a practicing architect. When I am 
looking for recreation I am breeding game cocks. 
(Laughter.) I am doing it advised'y, because of 
all God's creatures there is nothing left that man 
has tampered with that is pure except a game cock. 
We have quite a lore, quite a history, connected with 
the raising of fighting chickens. The game cock is 
really a very dignified creature. (Laughter.) I 
know the record of one little black hen that was 
brought into prominence 7/2 years ago. She has had 
more than two million descendants. Most of them 
have died in the pit, and never one has turned tail. 
(laughter and applause. ) 


The subject that we are talking about tonight has 
for me a certain significance. In the language of 
childhood I feel as though vou were playing with 
my doll, and I am envying you. Nobody expresses 
my attitude toward it at all. I have no fears about 
it. IT am not worried. I am not ina hurry. The 
thing that I want to see accomplished is not in dan- 
ger of failure, not one particle of danger. There are 
a few human game cocks, and they are in the pit on 
this thing, and they are going to stay with heads in 
the right direction. (Applause.) My experience 
which has brought me into this particular relation is 
a curious one. I confess to a feeling akin to canni- 
balism when I met another professional man. 
(Laughter.) There are on the back of my neck cer- 
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tain hairs that always stand on end when I talk to 
another professional man, and the desire to bite him 
almost gets the better of me. (Laughter.) And 
the more I know him the more I want to bite him. 
(Laughter.) Now you must not laugh at me. | 
never was more serious in my life. Those who 
know me know that there is no harm in me what- 
ever. 


I tried to think it out all alone, out in Nebraska, 
why it was that all my quarrels have been with pro- 
fessional men? Every client I have had who was in 
business, who was in commerce, has treated me 
fairly. Every client I have quarreled with has been 
a professional man. 


Ne in trying to solve that problem I have 
come to a certain position on this question, 
and it is a thing that has made me anxious to see us 
get together and try to understand one another and 
try to get that common language that our distin- 
guished guests tonight have called our attention to. 
Do you know why I want it? I want it so we can 
eavesdrop and hear something about ourselves. We 
do not hear anything about ourselves now—not be- 
cause we do not try to eavesdrop—but because we 
do not understand what is being said, thought and 
felt about us. If we did, we would learn something. 
I want us to get together. I am not in a particle 
of a hurry. I live out in an agricultural country. 
Out there we never begin by what they call con- 
structive effort. We burn the weeds off first, and 
get a clearing, and in that way we get a chance to 
work with the real seed. We prepare the garden. 
When I came away from the professional confer- 
ence in Detroit I had some notes that I made in the 
discussions there to the effect that we were going 
away to prepare the garden. I have attended sev- 
eral local conferences and I do not find that the 
others are trying to prepare the garden. They are 
trying to get a result. You cannot do that until you 
have burned off the weeds. I want us to go slow. 
I do not want us to hurry. I do not want us to 
worry about this thing. It 1s so important that it 
cannot fail; and if it should fail what does it mat- 
ter? If it fails, nothing matters to professional 
men. We talk about dealing with professional 
organizations. Do not think about it any more. It 
would be all right if they were professional organi- 
zations, but they are not. They are commercial. 
They would not exist if they were not. But in 
every one of them there are a few professional peo- 
ple. Those are the people I want to see gathered 
together into this new organization. Those are the 
people I want to have speaking a common language. 
Those are the people I want to have know one an- 
other and learn to realize what they have got in 
this world outside of their own little bailiwicks. 


That is all I want in this thing. The rest will do 
itself. Now do not let us worry about it, do not 
Jet us be in a hurry. 


WENT before the Dental Association, out in 

Nebraska, and I find that as a class they come 
nearer being professional people than any other 
class-we have. I have been before almost all of 
them. The dentists have set the one great profes- 
sional example that has been given to the world. 
In the face of the danger of ruining their own 
practice they have started preventive dentistry. If 
it succeeds, they go out of business. There is the 
most inspiring example I have met in any profes- 
sional connection. Now Dr. Ebersole represents 
dentistry. He has set us a beautiful example of 
gathering money among the dentists. The dentists 
are there with the money in their hands wanting to 
come into this thing. They are waiting their chance 
to come in. They have not got to have any time 
wasted on them at all. Every live, wideawake den- 
tist in the United States will be a member tomorrow 
if you ask him. I am not worried about them. I 
am worried about the architects. I have been wor- 
ried ever since I began to know them. (Laughter.) 
Are they professional? I think not. I wish I 
thought they were. I am taking advantage of an 
opportunity here tonight, because I may not get 
another. (Laughter.) I should like the architects 
to know exactly what I think about them. I love 
them all. There is no question about that. They do 
not stir up the hate in me that the other professions 
do. (Laughter.) I do not want to bite them, but I 
have very little respect for their professionalism. I 
believe they are good material and if we burn off 
the weeds we will get a crop, but I do not think we 
ought to be in a hurry. 

Now my little experience with this thing is 
summed up in a word. After the Interprofessional 
Conference I waited for material to work with. It 
did not come. It was no one’s fault. It could not 
be done. I waited for some big fine, ringing, sonor- 
ous names connected with the other professions. 
They did come. I could wait. I have been out 
among our professional people in Nebraska, and I 
have not been turned down, and it is only a matter 
of time when every professional man in the State 
of Nebraska who is asked to come into this thing 
will come in on a moment’s notice, and I know the 
other States will. I have no worry about it. I am 
in no hurry; but I do not want to gather anything 
that is spurious. I want the professional men, I 
want the men who think in the way we have been 
talked to tonight. I want the spirit that has been 
described here tonight to go into the group that we 
gather together. I thank you. (Applause.) 
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The Supreme Position of the 
Institute 


One thing the fifty-third annual convention of the 
Institute demonstrated above all others, was the 
need for reorganization. The creation of an Institute 
that would be representative of the entire profes- 
sion, that might claim without fear of successful 
challenge that it was the dominating and controlling 
force in every phase of building operation in the 
United States. To prove the presence of this senti- 
ment and clearly to show the disposition of archi- 
tects not allied with the Institute, of draftsmen and 
of craftsmen, one only has to quote from the sten- 
ographic reports of the three days’ meetings. 

For example, William J. Haggerty, a representa- 
tive of the Bricklayers’ Union of Philadelphia, said 
in the course of an interesting address during the 
third day’s session (presented in full on another 
page) : 

“I feel sure, as some of my colleagues do, that if the 
American Institute of Architects would take its proper 
place and be the guiding hand of all the building crafts- 
men, from the common laborer up to the completion of the 
building, if the architect would take his place as the leader, 
which he really is, instead of apparently staying aloof and 
having everyone looking up to him, as we see it, greater 
results could be obtained, because without a guiding hand, 
someone to teach us, we naturally drift into a powerful 
organization that does not understand the rest of our fellow 
men and wants to run right over them. We have no desire 
to do that. We want to learn, and we want educated, intel- 


ligent men to be our leaders, whether they belong to our 
respective organizations or not.” 


Thus speaks organized labor. Will anyone who 
heard Mr. Haggerty’s address doubt that he spoke 
with knowledge and authority? 

The question of the well-defined condition of 
unrest in the various organizations of draftsmen, 
culminating in some sections of the country in a 
willingness to become unionized under the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, was freely debated. With- 
out exception, there could be found in the remarks 
of every speaker, either directly stated or implied, 
that the responsibility rested with the Institute. 
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That it had ceased to exercise the paternal attitude 
toward these organizations as was its right to do. 
Said Mr. William B. Ittner, of St. Louis: 


“I have often felt more or. less guilty by reason of 
the fact that I am myself not in closer touch with my 
draftsmen. I have often felt that one of the great needs 
of the American Institute of Architects was closer touch 
w:th their students. I have often wished that there was 
some method by which this body could be intimately con- 
nected with the student draftsmen, whereby this body could 
take under its wing, as it were, the man who is to be- 
come the future architect, watch his career, and give him 
every help that we could train him for the greater service 
which he is to render when he actually enters professional 
work.” 


As to that large majority of the profession of 
architecture not connected with the Institute, nor 
under the present organization ever likely to be, 
the debate on State Societies on the morning of the 
second day clearly indicates the willingness of these 
unafhliated men to acknowledge the governing right 
of the Institute provided the Institute would offi- 
cially acknowledge that they existed. Said Mr. Wil- 
son, of Montana, attending the convention by invita- 
tion as a representative of the Montana State 
Society : 

“We look to the Institute as the guiding star in all our 
deliberations. Most of us abide by the ethics of the Insti- 
tute. * * * If we can have representation, if we can get 
together and talk these things over, it will do more towards 


educating the public and making better architecture known 
and appreciated in Montana.” 


Mr. Malcolmson of the Michigan State Society, 
during the course of a witty speech, said: 


“I may say that the Michigan Society yields to nobody 
in its regard for the American Institute of Architects; 
we look upon this body as being the central body for the 
propagation of architectural truth, so to speak. We look 
upon it, with its traditions and its history, to be something 
more than revered, to be followed and treasured, and we 
would like to come to you and get your counsel and your 
advice and your instructions, if you please. We come here 
not in a spirit of combat, but in a spirit of service.” 


Again quoted, and this time from the remarks of 
Mr. Loth of the New York State Society, we find 
the same willingness to acknowledge the supreme 
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right to control on the part of the Institute. Mr. 
Loth said, in part: “ 

“The American Institute of Architects, since 1858 has 
been a standard for everyone practicing architecture in the 
country and looked up to, but it has been difficult to get 
the majority of practitioners into the Institute. I can 
remember way back many years when several men like 
myself, then young, discussed the question as to whether we 
should go into the Institute or not, and we decided we 
would not. I think now, of course, | made a mistake at 
that time. Now how can the great mass of practitioners 
be elevated just one little peg higher up? How can it be 
done? I believe that it 1s through the medium of State 
associations.” 

Organized labor, draftsmen, the unaffiliated mem- 
bers of the profession, all willing to acknowiedge 
the supreme right of the Institute, why should there 
be hesitancy in proceeding without delay in the pre- 
liminaries of such an organization. Why should the 
Institute defer until another year what it could with 
much approval from all concerned at once set afoot. 


There is a certain dolce far niente in this lethargic, 
postponing policy. Afanana may be a good expres- 
sion for our Mexican neighbors as an excuse for 
postponing activities, but in these energetic days it 
means procrastination which, now, more than ever 1s 
the thief of time. 


‘‘Frozen Credits’’ 


The great problem in existing conditions of finan- 
cial operations is the thawing out or releasing of 
so-called frozen credits. Official Washington has 
at last awakened to the realization that scarcity of 
money and the attendant high interest rates are 
largely due to the fact that enormous sums are at 
present locked up in loans on hoarded stocks of 
merchandise. As this hoarding is to produce a 
fictitious condition of scarcity and high prices, it is 
now proposed to release this large amount of money 
by calling in, wherever possible, such loans as have 
matured. 

In the past, it has been the custom in order to 
force the payment of loans on hoarded stocks, to 
sharply advance interest rates. This method has 
little if any effect on this to-day’s large class of 
profiteers and such action has only served to in- 
crease costs of the commodities when finally placed 
on the market. Higher interest rates. as The Sun 
and New York Herald, in a recent financial article 


has aptly stated, are “‘only one jump ahead of higher 
prices for these hoarded commodities and so the 
incentive for hoarding 1s augmented.” 

If the banks, as threatened, pursue a policy of 
smoking out these frozen credits, the proftiteer will 
be compelled to turn the hoarded goods onto the 
market and lower prices will at once occur. Having 
by these very logical means relieved a condition 
which should have had this drastic treatment some- 
time ago, large and available sums of money will be 
released for use in directions where there is now 
crying need for financial aid. Legitimate enter- 
prises, and more particularly building operations, 
will be able to proceed and we may with reason ex- 
pect an early return to more normal conditions. 


HAT we need to make sure at this time is 

that the release of these frozen credits in one 
direction is not followed, owing to the lure of high 
interest rates, by the diversion of the money as. 
loans on other hoarded commodities. The profiteer 
having been once smoked out and obliged to dis- 
tribute his stocks, should find it impossible again to: 
so control the necessities of life or longer to maintain 
abnormally higher prices. 

Here is opportunity for the Federal Reserve Banks. 
to exercise careful watch over these matters of 
credits. If the authorities in Washington continue 
to exercise the vigilance that now seems to be a 
part of official action, we may hope to see money 
more easily obtainable, cheaper in rate, and we may 
enjoy the resumption of many essential industries 
so long retarded by unscrupulous profiteers who have 
been aided by the tendency of banks to loan to the 
highest bidder irrespective of the influence of such 
loans upon the general good. 

It is probable that the possibility of Government 
action has largely influenced the price-cutting that 
has occurred in all the large cities of the country. 
Cuts of up to fifty per cent have been made in order 
to encourage an apathetic buying public which has 
been waiting in the hope of a return to normal con- 
ditions. The logical method to effect a return to 
normal conditions would be in increased production. 
As long as large sums are frozen in loans on hoarded. 
stock we shall never be able to resume production— 
particularly in our building operations—with an ac- 
tivity that will carry with it the concurrent factor 
of lower prices. 


The Debate on the Relations of the Architect to Client, 
Draftsman and Builder During the Third Day’s 
Proceedings of the Fifty-third Annual 
Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects 


OLLOWING a most interesting meeting of the preced- 

ing evening, discussing the interprofessional relation, a 
detailed account of which will be found on another page, the 
morning session of the third day was taken up with a 
most interesting and very instructive debate and discussion 
of the relations of the architect to client, draftsman and 
builder. 

We earnestly urge our readers to carefully study this 
debate. The topic is one of the most serious importance. 
Not alone for the reason that it vitally affects the future 
practice of architecture, but also because it is so inter- 
woven with the question as affecting architectural educa- 
tion, the proper status of the student draftsman and the 
ultimate growth of the Institute to a truly representative 
body in numbers. 

In opening the discussion Mr. Emil Lorch, of Michigan, 
asked to address the Convention with regard to the status 
of the architectural draftsman. He said: 

Through an accident, I got into the building of the 
American Federation of Labor. They have a_ building 
here, a six or seven-story building. I was looking for the 
Federated Engineering Council. Now, it is my impression 
that the trouble with the architectural draftsmen does not 
begin with them so much as it does with the engineering 
and contractors’ draftsmen. The architectural draftsmen, 
as a whole, are of a higher order than some other groups 
of draftsmen in that larger mass of which they would 
form probab‘y about 5 per cent, so far as it can be roughly 
estimated; and I should like to suggest that the problem 
of the draftsman be studied again in conjunction with 
that of the engineering draftsman, and by reference then 
to the Engineering Council. I think the Engineering Coun- 
cil will presently be just as much concerned with what is 
going on among their draftsmen as we are with ours. We 
had an illustration of that in Detroit, where the influence 
of these other draftsmen led to a movement to organize 
a union among the architectural draftsmen. By dint of 
very careful handling that was deflected, and an archi- 
tectural club was organized where the better draftsmen 
are holding the positions. 

Mr. Ernest J. Russell, of St. Louts: Mr. President, I 
should like to make this statement, which has a bearing 
upon the remarks that have just been made: 

The joint committee of architects and engineers took up 
in a tentative way this same subject at its meeting on 
Tuesday of this week, and decided unanimously to recom- 
mend to the Engineering Council that a committee be 
appointed to consider this particular subject so far as the 
engineers were concerned. That being the case, it might be 
well for the American Institute of Architects to co-operate 
nationally with the engineers, who are just as vitally 
interested in this particular subjct as are the architects. 

Mr. Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia: Mr. President, this 
question of the relationship of the draftsman to his em- 
ployer, and also more particularly. perhaps, the relationship 
of the students in our thirty-eight universities and colleges 
to their future employes, it seems to me is one of very 


vital importance to the existence of the profession itself 
as a profession and as an art. Of course, industrial and 
economic conditions have forced us in this Convention to 
regard conditions in a post-war reconstructive manner, and 
we have been forced—I do not criticize at all—to regard 
things in the condition that we find the world at the 
present moment: but architecture from time immemorial 
has been something a little apart from these sordid bread- 
and-butter problems. 

Now, the draftsmen, and especially the hundreds and 
hundreds of students who are being graduated from our 
thirty-eight colleges and universities where architecture is 
taught, sometimes start out with a little glimmer of ideal- 
ism. For a moment—I am not going to digress very far— 
[ wish to digress, and to allude to the meeting me had 
last night. 

General Ansell, in his very forceful address, toward the 
end casually, superficially, and without conviction, alluded 
to Ruskin. It was a decorative touch, and was a graceful 
gesture. [I do not think it was anything more; but it was 
that touch of idealism that ] think we ought to keep in 
mind, and it seems to me that we ought to think now and 
then of the great moral leaders of the world in the past, 
especially in times like these, and try to keep their torch 
burning. 

I have not seen a line of Ruskin, as far as I know, for 
months, certainly not within the last few weeks; but, if I 
can quote correctly, Ruskin said: 

“Good taste is a moral quality. Tell me what a man 
likes, and I will tell you what he is.” 

Now, that is the attitude of mind of the keen student. 
Only a few days ago a former draftsman of mine, who 
has not been in my employ for two or three years, came 
to me and told me he was up against it. He said: “I 
love architecture. The only trouble with architecture is, 
it 1s too damned interesting.’ Then he went on, and he 
told me his family troubles, that he could not make enough 
to make both ends meet. and he thought he would have 
to give it up, and he was very, very sad about it. Now, 
it seems to me that we have reached a point where it is 
our duty to point out to these young men that if they are 
going to stick to architecture they have got a hard row 
to hoe, and they have got to be more or less contented 
with the joy of working; and it seems to me that this 
Convention and we as employers do not sufficiently warn 
the student as to what he is up against. 

There are a great many who can afford to go into 
architecture and pour out their hearts on their work, who 
are not entirely dependent upon their salaries; but I do 
think that we ought to cease this constant economic dis- 
cussion long enough to look at the other side of the 
problem. Somehow or other, this Convention has reminded 
me of something that took place at the conference at San 
Remo two weeks ago. I have not been in that quaint old 
town for over thirty years, and doubtless it has been very 
much improved and enlarged and modernized, but I have 
a feeling that it has lost some of its old sturdy character. 
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Only five years ago the main street of Fiume was known 
as the Corso Guillermo Seconda. Then a great burst of 
enthusiasm and change of heart took place, and they took 
down the signs, and they named it the Corso Wilson; and 
then only the other day there was another change of heart, 
and they changed their same old street to the Via Fiume. 

It seems .to me that this volatile process is injurious, 
certainly to art, and that we as architects, striving to make 
our cities not only more practical but more of an inspira- 
tion to the people, ought now and then to hark back to 
the old ideals, and that the Institute itself should remem- 
ber some of the very great men we have produced who, in 
spite of “hell and high water,” stuck up for their ideals. 
(Great applause. ) 

Mr. Lorch: I forgot to say before that over in the 
building of the American Federation of Labor I found an 
office, a suite of rooms, which is the headquarters of the 
National Organization of Architectural and Engineering 
Draftsmen. I met the secretary, and he said he would like 
the privilege of coming before this organization. I merely 
want to transmit his wish to you. It would probably 
be worth while for some committee, before this organiza- 
tion leaves Washington, to investigate the situation at first 
hand right here in Washington. | 

Mr. Henry K. Holsman, of Chicago: Mr. President, re- 
ferring to the report of the Post-War Committee and the 
work of that.committee on this subject, I should like to 
call attention to what some of the chapters in the country 
are doing in the matter of the relation of architects to 
draftsmen. The San Francisco Architectural Club sent 
in an interesting report as to how the architects in San 
Francisco are caring for the welfare of the draitsmen. 
The Illinois chapter feels that it is very important that the 
chapters throughout the country should take an interest 
in the draftsmen’s organizations, and I should like to 
hear from San Francisco about the way they are working 
with the draftsmen’s organizations. 

Mr. William B. Ittner, of St. Louis: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: I think it was quite evident to those who at- 
tended the interprofessional meeting last evening that a 
great many of our difficulties are due to the fact that we 
are not acquainted with our brothers in the professions— 
all good professions. I think perhaps some of our diffi- 
culties, or supposed difficulties, with respect to our em- 
ployes, are perhaps due to the same causes. I have often 
felt more or less guilty by reason of the fact that I am 
myself not in closer touch with my draftsmen. I have 
often felt that one of the great needs of the American 
Institute of Architects was a closer touch with their 
students. I have often wished that there was some method 
by which this body could be intimately connected with the 
student draftsmen, whereby this body could take under 
its wing, as it were, the man who is to become the future 
architect, watch his career, and give him every help that 
we could to train him for the greater service which he is 
to render when he actually enters professional work. 

I like the suggestion of Mr. Lorch of having some one 
here who represents the National Federation of Labor, and 
I believe that we are fortunate this morning in having 
such a representative. Yesterday, at the Lincoln Memorial, 
Mr. Boyd introduced me to a representative of labor in 
Philadelphia who is actually co-operating with the profes- 
sion for the advancement of his craft. I think Mr. Boyd 
has the gentleman present, and, if so, I should like very 
much to hear from him. (Applause, ) 

Mr. D. K. Boyd, of Philadelphia: Mr. President and 
fellow-members of the profession of architecture: 

You heard in the report of the Post-War Committee 
about a little activity—little at the beginning—which has 


been started in Philadelphia between the men who work 
on the buildings and certain individual architects. Unfor- 
tunately the movement is not a chapter movement. I hope 
that it will become a chapter movement in Philadelphia, 
and I] am sure it will when the matter is fully understood, 
and that it will become a chapter movement in every State 
in the country, to the end that the men who initiate the 
designs for buildings will come in close contact with the 
men who actually execute those drawings. 

For about four years I have been trying to get the 
Philadelphia chapter to organize all of the forces in the 
city of Philadelphia which have to do with the sheltering 
of humanity. For two years I have made myself unpopular 
with some of the officers of the Institute in trying to drive 
across the idea, as I saw it, that the architects were the 
leaders in the entire realm concerned with the sheltering 
of humanity. Nothing having happened in Philadelphia 
along those lines for all that time, I asked the Allied 
Building Trades Council, representing nineteen labor unions, 
if I could not come before them. I did what I very often 
do—butted right in—and J gave them a talk. I said some- 
thing like this: That I thought the time had come when 
the men who exccuted the work that we architects initiate 
should come in closer contact with us, and that if all of 
the organizations of workmen, builders,.and architects, 
officially and otherwise, would not co-operate, let us see if 
we could not get together individually; and speaking to 
them as man to man I said that I thought the time had 
come in the labor-union movement when the discussion of 
the wage-scale and of the hours should cease, and when 
those men owed it to themselves to consider only taking 
more interest in their work, improving the character of 
work done, and making it as effective as possible. 

I will not say what else I said, but I left the meeting— 
that was several months ago—and immediately I began to 
receive letters and telephone calls, and finally a visit from 
a committee of the Bricklayers’ Union of Philadelphia. 
This committee said it had been formed as a result of this 
little talk. They came to see if the architects were in 
earnest in trying to help the laboring man to take more 
interest in his work, to help him to do better work, and 
above all to interpret the ideals and aims of the architect. 
That so appealed to me that I asked Mr. Zantzinger, 
chairman of the Educational Committee of the Institute, 
Mr. John Bright, chairman of the Committee on Com- 
munity Planning; Mr. Medary, whom you all know, and 
who has been very active in it; Mr. Horace Wells Sellers, 
who was the acting regional director of the Post-War 
Committee, and Mr. Abell, my partner, who is not a mem- 
ber of the Institute, and they all went with me up to a 
conference with the Bricklayers that has resulted in so 
many things that I hope you will allow me to ask you to 
hear what Mr. Hagerty has to say about it. He is one of 
the members of the Educational Committee of the Brick- 
layers’ Union of Philadelphia. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM J. HAGERTY 


BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE BRICKLAYERS UNION OF 
PHILADELPHIA, AND REPRESENTATIVE OF THE COUNCIL 
oF ASSOCIATED BUILDING TRADES. 


R. PRESIDENT, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
ML American Institute of Architects: I wish to ex- 

tend to you greetings from the Council of Asso- 
ciated Building Trades of Philadelphia, and the Brick- 
layers in particular, expressing the hope that from your 
deliberations here constructive legislation will come forth 
to better not only your own particular profession but the 
man who follows along and executes your planning. 
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It is true that we have been for a considerable number 
of years afraid of the architect. We have always seemed 
to think that he was something far above us, and could 
not be reached; but after attending your Convention for 
two or three days, and the little social intercourse that I 
have had with you, I have come to feel that you are just as 
democratic as the man is who meets in his little labor 
union, trying to solve some of his little problems. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Boyd, a member of your Institute, who has been 
very active in the city of Philadelphia in his efforts to 
bring about a better understanding and to present the sub- 
ject in a better light to the labor unions and to the public, 
has done such a wonderful amount of good that it is 
spreading all over the city of Philadelphia. We heard Mr. 
Boyd speak at the Council of Associated Building Trades 
one night; and, being a young man who tries to be pro- 
gressive and to follow the interests of the men whom I 
represent, I had a committee appointed to call upon Mr. 
Boyd to see whether he was sincere in the remarks that 
he had made at that meeting. Our natural conclusion at 
that meeting, naturally being a suspicious lot of fellows, 
“was: ‘Well, here is another politician who is trying to 
further his own interests” (laughter); but after appointing 
a committee and calling upon Mr. Boyd we learned that 
Mr. Boyd was very sincere, and we asked Mr. Boyd for 
his assistance and co-operation in trying to educate our 
members up to a higher standard. We found, after an 
investigation, that 90 per cent of the bricklayers who be- 
longed to the union—and there are approximately two 
thousand in Philadelphia—did not know how to read a 
plan, did not know one symbol from another, nor what 
it meant, and we immediately started a class to educate 
our men; and I think-we gave Mr. Boyd’s partner, Mr. 
Abell, more work than he thought he was really going to 
have, because we finished up with a class of two hundred. 
(Applause. ) 

After I found out what good Mr. Boyd had done, and 
the other architects and the other speakers whom Mr. Boyd 
brings to our meetings every Monday night, I immediately 
took three boys under my wing and educated them myself. 
We now give our building out to nine different unions who 
are teaching their members how to read plans and how to 
construct work more properly without being directed by 
one man over a considerable force which he could not 
handle. Our aim and object is, if I may say so, now, to 
have every bricklayer, and if possible every building trades 
craftsman in the city of Philadelphia, as good an architect 
as we can make him. (Laughter and applause.) 

After a little experience that I may tell you about, we 
were always under the impression that our employers and 
the architects thought that the more illiterate a workingman 
is, the better workingman he is; but after taking two or 
three boys under my wing and educating them myself, 
sending them to school and watching over them, I find 
that they are four of the best men in the city of Phila- 
delphia to-day. They are only twenty-four, twenty-five 
and twenty-six years of age, and they are now superintend- 
ents for contractors (applause), which goes to prove that 
the more opportunities a workingman has of being edu- 
cated, the greater productive factor he is, and a cleaner 
and better citizen of the United States. (Applause.) We 
have come to the conclusion that the only really logical 
and sane course to take to kill radicalism, socialism and 
bolshevism is to educate the workingman. (Great ap- 
plause. ) 

I feel sure, as some of my colleagues do, that if the 
American Institute of Architects would take its proper 
place and be the guiding hand of all the building crafts- 


men, from the common laborer up to the completion of 
the building, if the architect would take his place as the 
leader, which he really is, instead of apparently staying 
aloof and having everyone looking up to him, as we see 
it, greater results could be obtained, because without a 
guiding hand, someone to teach us, we naturally drift into 
a powerful organization that does not understand the rest 
of our fellow men and wants to run right over them. We 
have no desire to do that. We want to learn, and we want 
educated, intelligent men to be our leaders, whether they 
belong to our respective organizations or not. 

You can readily see that the representation of the Insti- 
tute upon the Jurisdictional Board of Awards has done a 
wonderful amount of good in the building world. In fact, 
you cannot at this time conceive what an amount of good 
it has done. You all know that from 50 to 60 per cent of 
strikes are caused by jurisdictional disputes; and if we 
have some one to say: “You cannot do this,” as this 
jurisdictional board has already done, it minimizes the 
amount of trouble in the building world; and I should 
like to see that continued and fathered by this Institute, 
so as to lessen the amount of trouble that may be. While 
I realize that at this time there probably cannot be any 
direct co-operation, unless along educational lines, for the 
Institute to be a father, as it were, over the building 
trades, I feel sure that if the local chapters or the city 
chapters would take an interest as the Philadelphia chapter 
is doing in the city of Philadelphia, great results would 
come forth from their activities. 

Mr. Boyd, I may say, now has the absolute confidence 
of sixty thousand building-trades men in the city of Phila- 
delphia. (Great applause.) He can do more, I believe, 
than any other man that does not belong to organized 
labor. He can go into their meetings and sit down and 
listen to their discussions. He is invited, and they are 
looking to him and to the local chapter to be the one 
guiding hand in the city of Philadelphia to teach and edu- 
cate the workmen, and it is something they certainly do 
need. I thank you. (Great applause, the members rising.) 

Mr. Frederic Biggin, of Alabama: Mr. President, for 
some years I have been interested in gathering the expe- 
riences of our agricultural college graduates after they 
have had years of training in the offices. I regret to say 
that frequently—in fact, in the majority of cases—it seems 
to be well expressed in those words of Solomon: “Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

While serving as architect in a great construction arm 
of the War Department during the war, I was struck with 
the prevalence of this frame of mind on the part of the 
hundreds of draftsmen there. A very large proportion, 
rather to my surprise, was composed of graduates of the 
foremost architectural schools—Harvard, Columbia, Cor- 
nell—and the technical schools, such as Carnegie Tech and 
Boston Tech and our own Alabama Polytechnic; and yet 
in almost every instance the gist of their experience was: 
“IT am sick of the whole business.” Now that is funda- 
mentally wrong. 

Only last evening I spent the time with a former gradu- 
ate of my own institution, whom I recollect as a most 
enthusiastic, hard-working student, and the experience he 
expressed was: “I hate it all. I love architecture, but I 
hate my experience as an architectural draftsman, a mem- 
ber of office forces.” 

Now, what is wrong? It is not so easy to tell in all de- 
tails; but some things are so clear that they stand out in 
letters of fire. 

One is that the average draftsman—and I can remember 
my own young draftsman days in Philadelphia—works 
night and day, enthusiastically, very often steadily, on the 
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development of some scheme, and he never sees even the 
foundation stone laid or the completed building unless he 
makes a special expedition to it after it is done. He has 
no connection with it during the process of construction. 
It is true that wages and salaries are better now. In past 
days, that was a stumbling-block. The draftsman’s income 
was not sufficient to allow him to live like a gentleman, 
to marry, and to do his full duty as a citizen. But there 
is another point that I believe we of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects have neglected, and that is that the 
draftsman ought to feel himself in some sort a part of 
the great movement of architectural development, as rep- 
resented by the American Institute of Architects. 

-In this connection, let me say that we are missing a 
great opportunity in that line‘in the colleges. Every archi- 
tectural college of high grade, at least, has what is known 
as the architectural association, a voluntary organization 


of the fellows for the purposes for which we are met here 
—to advance themselves in the profession, to promote good | 


fellowship—and the discussions and papers that are pre- 
sented at these association meetings are frequently of a 
very high order. The meetings are enthusiastic. Such 
bodies give that esprit de corps that means so much fo: a 
course in architecture; and if you want to see how stu- 
dents of architecture can work, you ought to come up to 
our big drafting room at ten or eleven o’clock at night. 
when other students, perhaps, have finished their work 
and are just enjoying themselves. Our fellows are work- 
ing and developing their designing problems, not because 
they have to; it is all extra time, thrown in. - 

. At present. however, there is no way provided to bring 
those boys, after they graduate from college, under the 
influence of the Institute. At the time when they are 
struggling as draftsmen, perhaps, to make ends meet and 
acquire further training, or as young architects to get jobs 
and keep the wolf from the door, the most impressionable 
time, they are not affiliated with the Institute, nor Lave 
they any chance to be. I should like to see something 
done to connect the office draftsman with the Institute, 
and something done to affiliate with the Institute these 
strong architectural associations of students who are going 
shortly to be in practice as architects. 

The electrical engineers in their institute, aud the me- 
chanical engineers in theirs, have solved this problem. They 
have junior chapters, as it were, at their colleges. They 
are not full members; they do not expect to be recognized 
as such; but they have connection with the parent budv, 
and after graduation they just as naturally drift into it as 
our graduates at present do not. Many, I believe, the 
majority, of architectural graduates are now lost to the 
Institute. at least for a long term of years. That is all 
wrong. To my mind, they should come as_ naturally 
through connections established for the purpose by us, 
into this body of ours as a boy reaching his majority 
becomes a citizen and a voter. (Applause. ) 

The Secretary: The Secretary would like very much to 
call attention to what seems to him to be at least perhaps 
to a certain extent a misunderstanding on the part of Mr. 
Biggin in regard to the possibilities of the present Insti- 
tute organization—not necessarily the way the present pns- 
sibilities are carried out by the chapters, but the possibili- 
ties of the situation. That very thought of the need of 
afhliating the students with the Institute body as early as 
possible has been in the minds of the Board of Directors 
for a long while, and underlay the construction of the 
standard chapter by-laws, and a special provision was 
included to cover it. It has been felt that until a man was 
a full member of the Institute. with all that that implied in 
his standing and position tn the profession, he ought not 


to be priviteged to use the name of the Institute, because 
that has been found in chapters in the past to make it easy 
for a man to get substantially all the benetits of the naine 
and the association and then stay there regardless, really, 
of his progress in the ranks. So, with that in mind, the 
following clause was incorporated in the standard chapter 
by-laws: 

. After stating the details of the associateship class, im 
which a member may only stay for three years before 
becoming a full member of the Institute, it is stated that— 

“Chapters may also, for co-operation or to provide a 
recruiting ground, afhliate with themselves other groups or 
organizations of architects, draftsmen, sculptors, crafts:en, 
students, etc., who shall, however, have no. connection with. 
the Institute nor voice in chapter or Institute affairs, nor 
any right to use the name ‘American Institute of Arch:- 
tects.” ; 

In other words, they are an affiliated organization, with 
a definite link of interest and control and co-operation, 
although they have no right to use the name of the Insti- 
tute; and it seems to me that operation under that ciause 
would go very far to meet the suggestions of the last 
speaker. 

Mr. George H. Gray, of New Haven: I should like to 
speak as to the practical point of carrying this into effect 
As chairman of the Educational Committee of the chapter 
for many years I] had occasion to try to work this thing 
out; and in a chapter of that size, which is representative 
of many of the chapters of the country, [ found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to bring anything into the chapter which 
was attractive to the draftsman. What I finally did was 
to get the city university to organize an extension course 
in architecture, with an atelier and courses of !ectures, 
so that the student should have a chance to improve him- 
self—that is. the general draftsman—and even the graduate 
from the architectural school should have a chance to con- 
tinue his studies of a theoretical nature after graduation, 
and while he was in the office. That has worked out very 
satisfactorily to a certain extent, but it did not bring them 
into the chapter, nor did it make them a part of the. pro- 
fession. 

My feeling is that that could be carried much further, 
and be made a general force in the Institute, if the Insti- 
tute would organize through the educational department, 
probably, a more or less standardized course of lectures, 
with copious lantern-slides. which might go around the 
country, and lectures be given within the chapter by chap- 
ter members and within the chapter room, so that there 
would be something to attract the draftsman to the chap- 
ter. something to make membership mean something to 
him. Merely to get him in to be an ornament to the roll! 
of the chapter means nothing to the draftsman. He feels 
that he is simply being toadied to, and there is nothing to 
it so far as he is concerned; but 1f you can give him that 
kind of return for his membership I think it will get some- 
where. 

The average chapter cannot organize those courses of 
lectures. nor can they get together the necessary material 
for the lectures. It could be done through a central com- 
mittee of the Institute in a far more thorough and satis- 
factory manner, and at comparatively little expense. 

There is one other matter of which J should like to speak. 
and that is, the relation of the architect and the client to 
the contractors. I tried a little experiment just before the 
war began which was proving very successful. At the 
completion of a building I would get the client to organize 
a housewarming party to which all the contractors, sub- 
contractors and important material men were invited. (Ap- 
plause.) We got them together, and they were men who 
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had been fighting one another because of the difference in 
their interests. The roofer with his flashing and _ the 
bricklayer were constantly at odds as to who was respon- 
sible for a leak in the roof and the spoiling of the plaster- 
ing, and the plasterer came in on that, and so on all the 
way down the line. We got those men together; we got 
the receiver of their finished product, the client there, and 
a few of the client's friends, to receive them; and it was 
really a most satisfactory thing. It made a finer relation 
between all these various sub-contractors and contractors, 
between the client and the contractors, and between the 
architect and the contractors, and everybody got together 
‘with a much better understanding and it was passed on to 
the next client that there was something that was working 
to the interest of the client through a certain office; and 
if the various architects would try that, I am. satisfied 
they would find their work much smoother and p!easanter 
for everybody concerned. (Applause.) 

Mr. William B. Ittner, of St. Louis: I believe that the 
‘machinery is already provided by the. Institute for bring- 
‘ing about what we all seem to feel is necessary—some 
closer and more intimate relation between the student and 
the Institute. It will be remembered that at the Nashville 
Convention a motion was made regarding the work of our 
Educational Committee, that they were not only to co- 
operate with the schools of architecture in arriving at some 
definite conclusion as to the course of study, but they were 
to consider (I think the motion read) the relation between 
the British Institute and the student draftsman in Eng- 
land, and to investigate and report to this Convention upon 
some scheme whereby the student of architecture, the 
earnest man, could be brought into close touch with the 
Institute. - | 

Mr. Parker read a provision in the chapter by-laws which 
he feels would bring about the closer relation locally. I 
ado not like the wording of that by-law, because the very 
verbiage of it seems to set up a barrier which it would 
be my desire to break down. The Educational Committee. 
it seems, have had no time during the past year to take 
this matter into consideration. It would seem to me quite 
proper, then, for this Convention to reaffirm its action at 
Nashville; and while it perhaps is undesirab!e to direct 
the Board. it might be well to say to them that it is the 
sense of this meeting that its Educational Committee should 
as soon as practicable present some comprehensive plan 
whereby the student of architecture and the student drafts- 
nan of the country could be brought into closer relation 
with the Institute. I so move you. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Cecil If. Baker, of Kansas: I should like to say a 
word for the information of our friend from Philadelphia. 
The department of architecture which I represent, believ- 
ing that we are training citizens in our architectural stu- 
dents as well as technically trained men, believing that we 
“owe a service to the community and that our students must 
gain that sense of service in their profession, and that the 
service cannot be complete without a full understanding 
of the point of view and of the work of the men with 
whom they must carry on building operations, has p'anned 
for the coming winter a short course to take place during 
the dull season of the building trades, in which we propose 
to offer free to contractors and to their employes a short 
course of six or eight weeks in planning, estimating and 
some lectures explaining the architects’ point of view. I 
grant that it is still in the embryo stage, but we believe 
that it 1s very hopeful. The contractors of Kansas are 
enthusiastic about it. Our students are enthusiastic about 
the contact which they foresee with the men who carry 
out the designs which they execute: and | believe it offers 
a possibility both of great opportunities to our architec- 


tural students, to contractors and their employes, and of 
education and better understanding on the part of the 
pubiic of both professions. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Uon Barber, of New York: 1 had not thought to 
delay this meeting or to make any remarks on this subject, 
but it has been occurring to me riglit straight through this 
Convention that all these problems of the relation of the 
architect to the draitsman, and to the client, and to the 
world, and their ideals, and all these things, were somehow 
or other tied up in one basket, one simpie idea. I do not 
know that I can state just what this idea is, but in my 
mind it is something like this: 

We as a country, a democracy, are ruled by the majority. 
Unfortunately, the majority is always lacking in what the 
minority seems to have—that is, more education, more 
whatever you like. In other words, it is the minority that 
points the way, and it is the majority that destroys. We 
see it in our political life; we see it all the way down the 
line; and: it seems to me that the American Institute of 
Architects was started through a proper impulse by men 
of high ideals, by men who had the profession and the 
practice of architecture in their minds and a desire to 
develop it to its highest form, and that the Institute has 
gone along very well in the term of its life, preaching 
education, trying to get together, trying to agree on certain 
rules of behavior, and that it has done an extraordinary 
work; but | think the time has not come when the Insti- 
tute has got to broaden its influence. (Applause.) I 
think there are entirely too many art societies in the 
United States. (Applause.) Take the condition in the 
city of New York: I have forgotten how many art socie- 
ties there are, so-called, all taking care of a little branch 
of art, and they do not get together: They are all groping 
toward the same ideals, they are all shooting in the right 
direction, but they are all shooting parallel, and the bull’s- 
eye 1s too darned big. (Laughter and applause. ) 

Now, if I remember rightly—and I am giving impres- 
sions rather than anything else—the membership of the 
Institute I think represents probab!y not more than ten, 
certainly not more than twenty per cent of the number of 
practicing architects in the United States. We have done 
a work based on a solid foundation extending over a period 
of fifty vears: and I ask you to consider what would 
happen if the eighty per cent decided that we were a nui- 
sance, and wanted to put us off the map? (Laughter and 
applause.) It is not unlikely that they are going to do 
that, either, because there have been already, here and 
there, these little embers burning, and talking about the 
pride and the glory and the Sunday-school theories of the 
Institute. There is this rumbling, this beginning of a 
revolution. We find it lately in this question of draftsmen, 


‘these embryo architects, these men who should be and who 


have got to be in time members of this Institute and run 
this question of the architectural profession. J betieve 
that the whole thing could be solved by a consensus of 


-opiion which would be so big and so understood and so 


simple that when the Institute—or whatever the name of 


‘the society may be when it gets to be that big. and I hope 


it will still be the Institute—says something, that word 
will be heard all the way around the world, and there will 
be no comeback on it. | | 

There is no question in my mind but that the existing 
unrest among the draftsmen—that 1s what we are talking 
about this morning—comes from a lack of understanding 
and a lack of consensus of opinion in the offices in regard 
to the way they handle the work and handle the drafts- 
men. The draftsman is thrown from one office, doing work 
ina certain way, to another. with a different range of 
salaries. different kinds of work, all sorts of things. In 
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New York the other night we had a little dinner. Mr. 
Atterbury invited a few of us to his house to discuss this 
matter, and I think he invited twenty or thirty men, and 
nine of us showed up, as usual. (Laughter.) 

We began discussing the various methods in use in our 
offices, and there were not any two of the nine men whose 
architectural practices in their offices bore any relation— 
I am talking now of the relation they bore to the drafts- 
men—that was in any way parallel. Now that the drafts- 
man is floating from office to office, and now that we are 
reaching a consensus of opinion in regard to certain larger 
phases of the subject of architectural practice—I think 
you will agree that in the expression of architectural prac- 
tice in the buildings that have been erected in the last ten 
or fifteen years more progress has been made in simplicity, 
character of design, fitness, in other words, than from the 
beginning of the history of the architectural profession in 
this country. If we are getting together on those academic 
questions, why can we not get together on the way that 
thing is produced, and in that way transmit a certain sys- 
tematized arrangement down to these younger men on 
whom we are absolutely dependent? 

I believe that this question of draftsmanship is the most 
serious thing we have got to face to-day. I think we 
have got to show our draftsmen that men who work in 
the creative arts cannot be unionized (applause); that 
their own future will fall of the force of that kind of 
organization. That they should co-operate and be organ- 
ized, I fully believe. This is a day of organization, and I 
think they are all going to organize; I do not think we 
can stop it; but I think we have got to give them a run 
for their money. We have got to pay them enough money, 
as Mr. Kelsey said, to make both ends eat—I mean, meet. 
(Laughter.) I think this is one of the most serious mat- 
ters that is before us to-day, and J believe the solution of 
it lies in going out now and getting a larger membership 
in the Institute, getting all these societies so affiliated that 
they speak with one voice and that we gain strength; 
and when we gain that strength we should, then I believe 
all this education, all these requirements of the code of 
ethics, these dear old hobby-horses of the Institute which 
have rocked along for years and have been perfectly de- 
lightfully cared for, groomed, painted every year, have all 
been crutches of education. We have analyzed the trouble 


of the architect, and we have provided this crutch and that 


crutch and the other crutch, and now we can walk pretty 
well on crutches, but I think it is about time that we got 
to a position where we could throw all our crutches away 
and walk out in the sunlight alone. I think we ought to 
get to a point where, when we look in a brother architect’s 
face, we do not have to worry about whether he has got 
the code of ethics in his pocket or is using it in his office. 
(Applause.) I think the quicker the Institute gets to con- 
trol at least 75 per cent of the architects in this country, so 
that they understand each other in the voice of one big, 
overwhelming organization, the quicker all these smaller 
problems will fall away of their own weight. 

Mr. Kohn: Iam here only as a substitute, in a way, for 
Mr. Fenner. Mr. Fenner made a report to the Board on 
the situation in New York, and I think certain elements 
of that report will be of value to the men attending the 
Convention. 

I think he and I, who were working on the same com- 
mittee in New York with the draftsmen, realized that the 
problem is quite different in different parts of the country; 
that ts, it is absolutely different in the big cities from what 
it is in the small towns. In the big cities the first thing 
we have faced is the fact that there is a shortage of drafts- 
men. We are convinced that there are less than there 


were before the war available. Even going up-State to 
the meeting of the State Association in Utica last year, I 
discovered there were no draftsmen available in the small 
towns. That may, however, not be true throughout the 
country. 

What is the trouble? Why are the men leaving the pro- 
fession, leaving the work of architectural drafting and go- 
ing elsewhere, as they apparently are? Why are so few 
coming in? There is probably some financial background 
to the thing; at least, that was our first idea. We have 
found otherwise. We have found that that is only one 
element in the problem. 

In New York there are two organizations formed. We 
were approached by the Union of Draftsmen, I shall call 
it that, the body to which Mr. Lorch referred, connected 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

The Institute was approached, at the National Conven- 
tion, by the American Architectural Association as it was 
called, an association of draftsmen formed in New York. 
By request the Institute Committee in New York met some 
of the representatives of the association, and I personally 
met the representative of the American Federation of 
Labor Unions. We are working with the association which 
was started by a group of a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred draftsmen in New York, who did not wish to be 
affliated with the Federation of Labor, who wanted an 
Organization of draftsmen so that they might stand to- 
gether for beneficial purposes, any beneficial purposes, not 
excluding an increase in pay, if that turns out a subject 
for action; but, at any rate, a group of draftsmen who 
felt they were connected with the profession, in which they 
wanted to stand for certain educational things that were 
to improve the quality of their service as the secretary 
read in the report, quoting from the by-laws, and they 
did not think it was consistent with their purpose to be a 
part of the Federation of Labor. 

The three architectural societies, of employers, I mean, 
the architectural societies of New York, appointed com- 
mittees, two delegates, to meet with this group of drafts- 
men to see what they wanted to do, and those meetings 
are now going on. 

I will come to the point of that thing, although this is 
not a report of what is actually going to take place, but I 
am very certain it will result in agreement to co-operate 
between this association of draftsmen and various archi- 
tectural societies in New York, in order to better the 
service of both the draftsmen and the architects. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I want to say that in my experience with these drafts- 
men, sitting down with them, with these delegates from 
the Draftsmen’s Association, I do not believe they got 
very much out of me, but I learned a great deal from 
them. Let me say, in answer to some suggestions which 
have been made here, that in the big cities where there 
are many draftsmen, it is different from what it is in the 
country. They do not want to belong to your association, 
most of them. They are not comfortable in your associa- 
tion. They will not say in your organization what they 
will say among themselves. We found that out, getting 
a group of them together. They feel quite differently 
about the whole thing. They are always employes, and 
we may say what we please about calling them friends. I 
heard somebody in the League in New York say: “My 
men are my friends. I am close to them,” and all that 
sort of thing. They may feel that as intimately as you 
please. I feel that way about mine, the men who are 
working with me. But that has nothing to do with it. 
There is the distinction you cannot overcome, that you are 
paying them, and they feel it. You have the control over 
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the money. It is perhaps the meanest thing in the world, 
but nevertheless it is true. It is just in the blood. They 
will say certain things when you get them together by 
themselves, when they are in the majority, in other words, 
which you cannot get any other way, and we of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Fenner, some other architects, and I, with an 
equal number of draftsmen, six architects and six drafts- 
men, sitting down with this committee representing two or 
three hundred men, have heard things I have no doubt 
about ourselves, our own offices, which we had not sus- 
pected. Certainly, I say that about myself. I do not want 
to exclude myself from condemnation. We heard of per- 
fectly astonishing cruelties, if you please—absurd cruel- 
ties, to the feelings of the men, from ignorance, perfectly 
simple things that we could all correct in our practices, 
as Mr. Barber has suggested, but which we do not know 
about until we get these men together, and we have to 
help them get together. 


I am not going further into this subject. I would be 
glad to discuss it for hours, because we have been in it 
for weeks with these men. But my one message is this, 
in some districts you may be able to get them in with 
the Institute, but in the larger cities you have to help 
them form their own organizations, where they can help 
each other to establish certain practices, to agree on what 
is the practice, questions of pay and discharge. When 
you sit down, as we have, and hear from these men, nice 
fellows, who were not soreheads, these things it makes you 
pause. These were not fellows who needed to demand 
greater pay. As it happened, the Association elected as 
members of this commtttee men who could get a job any- 
where any time. I do not think there was a man there 
who was earning less than perhaps a hundred dollars a 
week. So they were no soreheads, and they told us 
stories about discharge in some of the big offices, being 
bounced without notice. If you heard about one office 
we heard about in a certain city, which they knew about, 
and in which one of the men had been employed, you 
would be astonished. They worked these men overtime 
for three weeks in order to get a certain set of drawings 
out; they pleaded with them and begged them, and the 
drawings were gotten out on Friday night, and Saturday 
twenty-one men were discharged from the establishment. 

That is not an isolated instance. We have heard the most 
astonishing stories. Perhaps none of us are guilty of that 
sort of a meanness, but little things, perfectly petty, little 
things you hear about, which get these men just as sore as 
they can be, and they say, “Why should we stay in this 
thing ?” 
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Here is another point. It is not the man who is going 
to be an architect who really makes the trouble, the man 
who feels he has a chance to practice for himself. He is 
all right. But really we have to acknowledge that a large 
number of these men are going to stay draftsmen all their 
lives, they are bound to, and it is simply irksome to them, 
and they see no progress, and in a good many of the larger 
offices, they are just pegging along. A man is skillful at 
detailing, and he is kept at that, and another is skillful at 
another thing, and he is kept at that. There is no variety. 

There is also a certain secrecy in some offices. We do 
not want them to learn too much about what we are do- 
ing; they might take our clients away and start up for 
themselves. We are all guilty of it. 

What is the answer? We have to go back to our several 
communities and put unionism aside. We should worry 
about it. If you are right with your men, what is the 
difference what they do? Stand for anything. Help them 
get together. If you have anything to teach them, help 
them get ahead, and meet them frankly and in every way 
possible in their own association. Let them form their 
association. I am convinced that is the only way. And 
cordially say, “We will co-operate. Come on in when 
you feel like it.’ Have joint meetings, if you please. 

I have been won over in the last three weeks to this idea, 
that we cannot get them in our association and really 
help them, but we can help them form their own associa- 
tion, and co-operate to the limit with them. (Applause.) 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The dinner, held at the Chevy Chase Club, and which 
marked the close of the Convention, was a most enjoyable 
and intimate affair. It was an entirely informal occasion 
and for that reason was perhaps attended by an unusually 
large number of delegates. More than 150 were present. 

x x & 


The presentation on the morning of the third day, of 
the Institute’s medal for excellence in Craftsmanship 
marked a pleasant occasion. Mr. Samuel Yellin, of Phila- 
delphia, was the recipient of the medal, which was awarded 
for excellence in work in wrought iron. 

x *k * 


During the quieter times while the Convention was in 
session, many delegates took opportunity to wander through 
the adjacent picture galleries to view the very fine col- 
lection of pictures and sculpture. The Havermeyer made 
an ideal convention hall. 
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PROGRAM 
CLASS “B” II—ANALYTIQUE 
The Committee on Architecture proposes as subject of 
this Composition: 


“A WALL FOUNTAIN” 


At the end of a rectangular pool, in a public garden, it 
is proposed to erect a fountain in the form of a decorative 
free standing wall. The Medicis Fountain in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens in Paris, and the Fountain of Trevi in 
Rome are well-known examples of this type of fountain, 
particularly the former, as therein the development of the 
crowning motive (of special importance because it is 
silhouetted against the sky) is clearly indicated. 





E. C. RISING FIRST 


CLASS “B” II 


MENTION, PLACED 





ScutpturE, JOHN GREGORY 
Murat PaintTInc, ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 


The subject of this program is the treatment of the 
facade of the fountain which faces the pool. In composi- 
tion, it shall be divided into three ways of equal or vary- 
ing widths if desired, by the use of one of the orders. 
Niches, statuary, vases and other decorative forms may 
be used, and the order shall be set on a pedestal base, 
and may or may not be surmounted by an attic or other 
motive. The fountain shall not exceed 30’ in width. 

JURY OF AWARD: P. A. Cusachs. H. Davenport, 
FE. A. Park, H. Hornbostel, E. Gugler, E. F. Tyler and 
J. F. Harbeson. 

Number of drawings submitted—50. 


AWARDS: 


FIRST MENTION PLACED:—E. C. Rising, John 
Huntington Polytechnic Institute, Cleveland; D. W. Karle, 
Patron-R. M. Hood, New York; H. T. Plumer and W. R. 
I‘isher, “T” Square Club, Philadelphia. 
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JOHN HUNTINGTON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


ANALYTIQUE—A WALL FOUNTAIN 
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FIRST MENTION:—J. Truden and A. R. Mohr, 
Atelier Corbett-Gugler, New York; W. S. Boice, Atelier 
Hirons, New York; G. H. Brockow, Los Angeles A. C,, 
Los Angeles; H. F. Neville, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence; D. P. Thomas, University of Washington, Seattle; 
G. B. Bengtson, Boston A. C., Boston. 

MENTION -—R. W. Arnold, G. L. Newman and F. W. 
Crimp, Boston A. C., Boston; J. P. Bennett and G. J. 
Hanniken, Atelier Corbett-Gugler, New York; A. M. Tay- 
lor, C. H. Dornbusch and H. J. Hoefener, Columbia Unt- 
versity, New York; H. B. Hays, F. J. Brince, H. Van Der 
Lyn, E. Olsen and W. S. Robson, Jr., Atelier Hirons, New 
York: W. A. Schabel John Huntington Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cleveland; W. W. Mezger, G. S. Dudley, E. Brockow 
and M. Sabransky, Los Angeles A. C., Los Angeles; L. 
Mazurowski, Atelier North, Buffalo; EF. A. Beihl, ‘“T” 
Square Club, Philadelphia; R. R. Hibbs and F. R. Stuhl, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence; V. Carlson, A. D. Har- 
rington and M. D. Williams, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; D. M. Campbell, W. Douglas, D. Weinstein, 
H. S. Kelly, C. B. Lewis and B. S. Georges, Yale Uni- 
versity, School of Fine Arts, New Haven; A. Wuchterl, 
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FIRST MENTION 
ATELIER CORBETT-GUGLER 


PLACED FOURTH. 
W. K. HARRISON 


FIRST PRELIMINARY PARIS PRIZE COMPETITION 


ARCHITECT 





FIRST MENTION, PLACED 
PATRON R. M. HOOD 


CLASS “B” I]. ANALYTIQUE—A WALL FOUNTAIN 


D. W. EARLE 


Atelier DeGelleke, Milwaukee; L. A. Gulling, Atelier 
Schadler, Reno; E. Penfield, Atelier Wynkoop, New York. 


PROGRAM 
CLASS “B”"—II PROJET 


The Committee on Architecture proposes as subject of 
this Competition: 


READING ROOM OF A PUBLIC 
LIBRARY” 


The chief conditions necessary to a successful reading 
room in a public library are an abundant, diffused light, 
quiet, and an architectural expression that is simple and 
dignihed. It should be above all ample in its proportions, 
as in no better way can the quiet atmosphere so suitable 
to reading and reflection be obtained. The exact form 1s 
immaterial. It may be rectangular, square, round, or 
cruciform, or even subdivided by points of support, pro- 
vided only that the arrangement is such as to permit of 
an adequate control by the librarian of both the reading 
tables and the entrance and exit. The Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale and St. Genevieve in Paris, the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, the New York Public Library, the 
Columbia University Library and the Boston Public 
Library all show the diversity of forms and ‘treatments 
that are possible. 

The room that is the subject of this problem occurs on 
the main floor of the public library in one of our large 
cities. The building is so disposed that all the walls are 
exterior, except one which abuts the Catalogue Room, and 
through which is the entrance to the Reading Room. The 
main book stack is directly under the Reading Room, and 
there are no floors above, so the Reading Room may take 
any form desired, provided that the superficial floor area 
does not exceed 10,000 sq. ft. The distribution of books 
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G. W. TROPAST-GILLETTE PLACED THIRD. FIRST MENTION © COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





L. SIMPSON PLACED FIFTH. FIRST MENTION WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
FIRST PRELIMINARY PARIS PRIZE COMPETITION—A CHURCH FACADE 
SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS 
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shall be controlled from the Librarian’s desk, which shall 
have a direct connection with the book stack by means of 
lifts and elevators. Ample provision shall be made around 
the walls or otherwise, for reference books. 


JURY OF AWARD: R. M. Hood, F. A. Godley, L. 
Warren, F. C. Hirons, S. W. Morgan, A. D. Seymour, 


A. M. Brown, FE. V. Meeks, M. Prevot and J. W. 
O’Connor. 
Number of drawings submitted—36. 


AWARDS: 

FIRST MENTION PLACED :—C. F. Wright, Boston 
A. C., Boston; F. W. Brown, Columbia University, New 
York; M. Jaeger, Jr., Atelier Hirons New York; O. L. 
Gowman 611 West 156th street, New York; J. B. Lind- 
quist, Chicago A. C., Chicago. 


Washington, D. C.; P. Goodman, Atelier Licht, New York. 
H. C.:—J. Feil, Los Angeles A. C., Los Angeles. 
Judgment of January 27, 1920. 


Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 


Official Notification of Awards—Judgment 
ot February 23d, 1920 


HIRST PRELIMINARY COMPETITION FOR THE 
13TH PARIS PRIZE 
OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTS 
PROGRAM 


The Annual Committee on the Paris Prize proposes as 
subject of this Competition: 


“A CHURCH FACADE” 
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F. W. 


BROWN 
CLASS * 


FIRST 


FIRST MENTION :—O. P. Morton, Boston A. C., Bos- 
ton; QO. Betts, Columbia University, New York; J. 
Lucchesi, Atelier Hirons, New York; B. F. Miller, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; R. B. Thomas, L. 
Hamilton and D. W. Murphy, Yale University, School of 
Fine Arts, New Haven. 

MENTION :—R. F. Hacker, W. C. Yanike, H. R. Kap- 
lan, W. D. Moyle and J. Hill, Columbia University, New 
York; L. F. Fuller, G. Chittenden and L. Rombotis, Los 
Angeles A. C., Los Angeles; E. R. DeShaw, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse; J. L. Fleming, W. M. Icenhower, E. 
Bircsak, J. W. Dawson and TD. K. Frohwerk, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence; G. H. Levy, Atelier Wynkoop, New 
York; A. C. Smith, Yale University, School of Fine Arts, 
New Haven; G. A. Daidy, George Washington University, 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


GIENERAL: 

The entire facade of a Renaissance Church has been 
destroyed by shell fire, leaving intact the main body of 
the building with its center and side aisles transept, Sanc- 
tuary and Vaulting. The church stands on an elevation 
at one side of the principal square of a town in the south 
of TF*rance, so that the French, Spanish or Italian style 
will be appropriate. In front of the church and on its 
axis gushes a holy spring, which has been revered for 
centuries. It 1s proposed to rebuild the front from the 
funds of a great international subscription, and at the 
same time build new and handsome approaches with stair- 
ways, balustrades, a niche or grotto over the spring, and 
two shrines at either side or in front for two statues 
miraculously preserved during the bombardment. 
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DIMENSIONS: 

The central nave is 40’ wide, 75’ high to the crown of 
the vaulting, 80’ high to the ridge of the roof, with two 
side aisles, 25’ wide and 40’ high to the top of the roof 
over the vaulting. The church stands on a terrace 20’ 
above the level of the square with the springs 5’ above 
the level of the square. The distance from the church 
facade to the side of the square is 60’. 
REQUIREMENTS: 

Elevation of the church and the approaches. 

Plan of the facade of the church and approaches. 

JURY OF AWARD:—R. H. Dana, Jr., L. Warren, R. 
M. Hood, W. Lamb, L. F. Peck, W. Van Alen and E. L. 
Tilton. 

Number of drawings submitted—118. 
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FIRST MENTION, 


O. L. GOWMAN 


AWARDS: 
PLACED FIRST—(3rd MEDAL) :—R. S. Simpson, 
Pittsburgh A. C., Pittsburgh. 
PLACED SECOND—(3rd MIEDAL) :—L. 
berg, University of Oregon, Fugene. 
PLACED THIRD—(Ist MENTION) :—G. W. Trofast- 
Gillette, Columbia University, New York. 
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PLACED FOURTH—(lIst MENTION) :—W. K. Har- 
rison, Atelier Corbett-Gugler, New York. 

PLACED FIFTH—(Ist MENTION) :—L. Simpson, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

PLACED SIXTH—(3rd MEDAL):—E. R. Purves, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


PLACED SEVENTH—(Ist MENTION) :—N. Larson, 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


PLACED EIGHTH—(3rd MEDAL) :—R. L. J. Riling, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

PLACED NINTH—FIRST ALTERNATE — (3rd 
MEDAL) :—F. A. Chapman, San Francisco A. C., San 
Francisco. 

PLACED TENTH—SECOND ALTERNATE—(3rd 
MEDAL) :—E. L. Howard, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
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PLACED 


YORK 


NEW 
CLASS “B” II, PROJET—THE GENERAL READING ROOM OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


MENTION :—G. N. Pauly, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh; G. D. Conner and T. M. Hofmeester, 
Jr., Chicago School of Architectural Design, Chicago; 
R. H. Douglas, Pittsburgh <A. C., Pittsburgh; L. B. 
Wamnes, Atelier Rebori-Chicago A. C., Chicago; A. W. 
Inman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; H. J. 
Korslund, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; P. N. 
Jensen, Atelier Wynkoop, New York. 
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Report of the Standing Committee on Education, 
C. C. Zantzinger, Chairman, to the Fifty-third Annual Con- 
ference of the American Institute of Architects 


T the Board meeting on May 3, 1919, the Committee 
on Education for the term of 1919-1920 was appointed 
and instructed. 

“The Board of Directors, in order to carry out the in- 
structions of the Convention as to the continuing organiza- 
tion of the Committee on Education, as well as to further 
the study of the various educational problems to be con- 
sidered by the Committee, creates it for the present year 
as follows: 

“A committee of nine, three for three years, three for 
two years and three for one year. 

“Three subdivisions of the committee, forming sub-com- 
mittees of three members each on the following subjects: 


“Kirst—Architectural Education. 
*Second.—General Education. 
“Third.—Public Appreciation of the Arts. 


“Each sub-committee to contain a one-year, a two-year 
and a three-year member, so that the sub-committees will 
have a continuing membership from year to year, as well 
as the entire committee. 

“The chairmen of the three sub-committees to form an 
executive council, one of them being general chairman of 
the Committee on Education.” 

It has been impossible for your committee to hold any 
full meetings during the year. There have, however, been 
held two well attended meetings in New York—one on 
July 15, 1919, and the other on November 10, 1919. The 
chairmen of the sub-committees have met repeatedly during 
the year. 

The reports of the sub-committees are as follows: 


1.—Report of the Sub-Committee on Architectural Educa- 
tion. 

Two of the Board's instructions to the committee re- 
ferred directly to architectural education, to wit: 

‘A. That relative to co-operation with the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, and 

B. That relative to co-operation with the Com- 
mittee on Registration Laws. 

A. The last Convention adopted the following resolu- 
tron: 

“Be it Resolved, By the American Institute of Architects 
that its Committee on Education be instructed to study 
and, with the co-operation of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, to determine upon a definite pro- 
gram whose purpose shall be, first, to define the prepara- 
tion requisite to professional practice, and, second, to sug- 
gest changes in prevailing school methods looking toward 
their improvement.” 

Throughout the year there has been co-operation be- 
tween the chairman of this sub-committee and of the com- 
mittee of the A. C. S. A. The discussion that follows is 
submitted in the hope that consideration of it by the Con- 
vention may lead to conclusions of a constructive nature. 

The resolution above directs the committee: 


“First, to. define the preparation requisite to pro- 
fessional practice.” 


Primarily, this must be such as to produce the equip- 
ment necessary to the architect, as prescribed by the Insti- 
tute in its Circular of Advice on Professional Practice. 
This may be considered to be summarized in section 19. 
which reads: 


“The public has the right to expect that he who bears the 
title of architect has the knowledge and ability needed for 
the proper invention, illustration and supervision of all 
building operations which he may undertake. Such quali- 
fications alone justify the assumption of the title architect.” 

No one of the human vocations makes more varied and 
exacting demands upon its votaries than that of archi- 
tecture. Always a noble calling and in modern times rec- 
ognized as one of the learned professions, the building art 
has become so wide in range of responsibility and so com- 
plex in its technical requirements that none but a broad 
and extensive preparation can fit the novice for it. The 
various functions of the architect call for breadth and 
keenness of mind, creative ability, taste and perception of 
beauty, knowledge of construction and materials and their 
behavior when assembled in structure, and business and 
adniinistrative capacity. It is manifest that these qualities 
can only be developed through both study and practice; 
hence the recognized necessity for training in two stages— 
in the school and through apprenticeship. 

We offer as a definition of the preparation requisite to 
practice that the architect should have equipment as fol- 
lows: 

1.—Intellectual. A general college education or its cul- 
tural equivalent, and a knowledge of the history of the 
arts, of the theory of construction and of his obligations as 
a citizen and a professional man. 

2.—Artistic. Skill in design; a disciplined creative faculty 
marked by imagination, taste and a sense of beauty. 

3.—Technical. A knowledge of practice, including the 
preparation of working drawings, specifications, contracts 
and preliminary estimates, the superintendence of build- 
ings, office administration, etc., and a comprehensive in- 
sight into modern building methods. 

The resolution further directs: 

‘And, second, to suggest changes in prevailing school 
methods looking toward their improvement.” 

The committee have: informed themselves concerning 
these methods and also of the criticisms made of them and 
of the results attained by the schools. 

A review of the curricula shows a successful effort on 
the part of the schools to so condense the essentials that 
graduates have had at least an introduction to the most 
necessary subjects. We believe that, generally speaking, | 
no more can be done, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, in the inadequate period of four years. 

Our study convinces us that under the widely varying 
existing conditions, the schools have rendered good service. 
It is the duty of the committee, as we understand, to see to 
it, that the requirements of the profession are more clearly 
defined. We hope to bring about co-operation between the 
teachers and the practicing architects as an immediate bene- 
ht to the schools and an ultimate gain to the profession. 
We approach this task with hope of support, for none but 
the most blind could fail to see that of all the subjects 
brought before the last Convention, none awakened greater 
interest than did that of education. 

With the reorganization of the Committee on Education 
as outlined above, has come the opportunity to formulate 
over a period of year a series of requirements and a state- 
ment of opinion which may serve as a guide to the schools 
of architecture in making their curricula. 
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We are impressed with the great magnitude of the prob- 
lem that lies before any school that attempts to offer to its 
students a curriculum embodying a specific preparation for 
all the phases of modern architectural practice. Mani- 
festly, many of these are specialties, for which the well- 
rounded theoretical training of the student will fit him 
generally. We must, for this year, confine ourselves to a 
consideration of the course in architecture as usually un- 
derstood. 

In considering any course of study, we should bear in 
mind that it has been organized for the benefit of the aver- 
age student in the average college, the genius will know no 
discipline. It is probable, and even desirable, that the 
schools of the far East and the far West will be far apart 
in the application of any theories we may develop. 

The school of architecture has been well defined as “the 
nursery of the imagination.” We believe that, while the 
greatest care should be exercised not to hamper the de- 
velopment of the genius by undue insistence upon a grind- 
ing effort to acquire knowledge, we must not forget that 
the average mind must be trained, for the unfettered flight 
of the untaught imagination must be discouraged. 

We conceive that the first efforts of the school should be 
to a greater emphasis on construction, on design in three 
dimensions and on a realization of the materials involved. 
It is our thought that instruction in the interrelation of 
these fundamental considerations should go slowly and in- 
sistently forward hand in hand, having always in mind 
together, the beauty and the fitness of the design. We 
therefore advocate that a greater emphasis be placed on 
the teaching of the theory of construction, and we deplore 
any subdivision of the course which tends to separate de- 
sign from construction. | 

It is with regret that we are forced to register our con- 
viction that education in our art as now offered in some of 
the schools tends too often to the superficiality that is 
observable in higher educational methods generally in this 
country. In order to mitigate against this condition, we 
believe that the usual college standard of sixty to seventy 
per cent as a passing mark should be raised in all essentially 
technical subjects; in other words, we advocate a greater 
thoroughness. 

With reference to the teaching of architectural design, 
we are convinced that this can best be done by practicing 
architects, and we therefore advise all who are inclined to 
specialize as teachers not to give up practice. On the 
other hand, we beg to remind the practitioners of their 
responsibility to the rising generation in our profession, and 
to suggest that they be more responsive to the opportuni- 
ties for service offered them by the schools in the way of 
lectures and criticism. 

Concerning the detailed arrangement of the courses, we 
believe that these should be so grouped as to afford an 
opportunity, first, at an early period for the sifting out of 
the ineligible; second, for the giving in an intermediate 
period of an equipment adapted to the requirements of the 
average man in general or ordinary practice; and, third, 
in the last period, for the unhampered development of the 
student’s imagination through the medium of advanced 
design in contact with the most mature and developed 
minds available. 

We suggest the probable usefulness of the moving pic- 
ture for instruction in building and manufacturing methods. 
We believe that the course in history and design could be 
advantageously supplemented by travelogues given from 
the essentially architectural point of view with emphasis 
on the plan, art and architecture of the cities illustrated. 
And, finally, we recommend for consideration the advan- 
tage to the student of an actual sight-seeing journey in 
America under the guidance of an instructor. 
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This brief summary of our consideration of the existing 
methods of instruction and of our comment thereon leads 
us to but one conclusion. The schools have made a brave 
effort to do what they believe to be necessary within the 
period usually allotted to the college course. It is our firm 
conviction that the school cannot do that which is expected 
of it in the time allotted, and we therefore offer the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

WHEREAS, The schools of architecture generally are so 
organized as to condense their period of study to four 
years, and 

WHEREAS, A consideration of the courses given shows 
that they are generally good but hampered by a too great 
condensation, and | 

WHEREAS, It is the conviction of the Convention that 
more courses, more thoroughly given, are requisite, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects does 
hereby recommend to all schools to lengthen their course 
in architecture to a period to exceed four years in order to 
make it possible to include such necessary studies as have 
been left out of the curriculum, and to give more time for 
the more complete assimilation of the subjects taught. 

B. The last Convention adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Education and the 
Committee on Registration Laws be instructed to consider 
jointly, and report to the next Convention, a_ proper 
standard of professional competency for those admitted to 
practice under the name of Architect, and a method of 
determining its fulfillment in individual cases.” 

The chairmen of the two committees have met and con- 
sidered these questions. 

The ‘Committee on Education believe that a proper 
standard of professional competency has been outlined 
above (under the first section of 4). This can properly 
be set up as the ideal towards which to work. As a step in 
this direction, we recommend that in all States where reg- 
istration laws are under consideration, the Chapter com- 
inittees and committees of the State Association recom- 
mend the adoption of a standard at least equivalent to that 
now required by the State of Illinois. Whenever such laws 
are drafted, it is desirable, the committee believe, that 
provision should be made for the acceptance without ex- 
amination of applicants for registration who are graduates 
of any school which is a member of the Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 

In view of the varying conditions of practice in different 
parts of the country, it is inadvisable to set up a hard and 
fast maximum requirement. On the other hand, we are 
convinced that a minimum requirement is essential. And 
the same may be said of the method of determining its 
fulfillment in individual cases. 

We have investigated the methods of the State of IIli- 
nois and find them good. We therefore offer the following 
resolution : 

Wuereas, The American Institute of Architects has pre- 
viously and does now encourage the adoption of laws for 
the registration of architects by all States, and have to this 
end prepared a typical law for the guidance of such legis- 
lation, and 

WHEREAS, The efficacy of such laws can be greatly en- 
hanced by the adoption of proper standards of professional 
competency and equitable methods for their determination, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects, 
while convinced that many States will wish to set up higher 
standards, recommend as a minimum standard both of 
professional competency and methods for its determina- 
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tion, the standard adopted and the methods now employed 
by the State of Illinois. 

C. At the last Convention a report on the educational 
methods employed in England was requested. This is in 
progress, but at this writing is not to hand. 

D. No report of the Committee on [Education this year 
would be complete without reference to the admirable dis- 
cussion of architectural education made before the last 
Convention by Mr. Thomas E. Tallmadge in behalf of the 
joint Committee on Reconstruction, Illinois Chapter and 
Illinois Society of Architects, Sub-Committee on Educa- 
tion. To the teachers will fall the duty of so arranging the 
school courses as to take advantage of the additional period 
of study recommended in the resolution above. Mr. 
Tallmadge’s report should be of great value to them. 
2.—Report of the Sub-Committee on General Education. 

Owing to the broad application of modern investigation 
and methods made in the report of the Committee on Edu- 





cation of last year, it is particularly to be regretted that, 
because of his ill health, the chairman of this sub-com- 
mittee, Mr. Grant La Farge, has been forced to offer his 
resignation from the committee. The consideration of this 
important branch of the committee’s work will have to be 
placed before the Convention of next vear. 

3.—Report of the Sub-Committee on Public Appreciation 

of the Arts. 

The program to govern the writing of an essay to be 
used as the opening chapter or introduction of the pro- 
posed book to be published by the Committee on Education, 
as prepared by Mr. George C. Nimmons, chairman of this 
sub-committee, is submitted herewith. In it is outlined 
the work of the committee during the year. This program 
is being modified from day to day as occasion for discus- 
sion offers. It is presented to the Convention herewith 
[see Appendix] in its unfinished state, in the hope that dis- 
cussion on the floor may lead to its final definition. 
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WINDOW TO THE STAIRCASE AT SUTTON COURT, NEAR 
CHISWICK, ENGLAND 


This three-light, or Wyatt, 


prevailed in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 


window is typical of the delicate style of work that 


Its charm is due to ad- 


mirable proportions and retined detail, the frieze being carved with rosettes, flutings. 
and a dentil band, and surmounted by a carved and glazed lunette. 


From The Architects & Builders Magazine (London) 
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VIEW OF ADMINISTRATION AND MAIN CELL BUILDING 


Alied Prison, Atlanta, Ga. 


EaMEs & YOUNG, Architects 


tion of President Grover Cleveland, Congress 

authorized the building of two Federal 
Prisons—one to be situated in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
one in Leavenworth, Kansas—and Eames & Young 
were appointed Architects for both Institutions by 
Attorney General Griggs. Instructions were given 
the Architects to ignore all precedent in prison 
architecture and to give to their design as much of 
the character of the usual Departmental building as 
possible, consistent with the purposes of the build- 
ing, and expressive of the dignity of the Federal 
Government. | 


p VOWARD the close of the second administra- 


A contract was let for the minor Cell Wings, 
Dining Room, Assembly Room, and other utilities 
sufficient for the proper housing of prisoners. When 
this had been accomplished, it became the policy of 
the Department of Justice to use convict labor so 
far as possible in further construction. A Super- 
intendent of Construction was engaged who had 
charge of all building operations under the Archi- 
tects; temporary shops were built and civil foremen 
in each of the principal trades were placed in charge. 
These came to be, in effect, trade schools affording 
healthful occupation and opportunities for education 
of the men in wage earning crafts. The product 


of their labor, of course, became valuable to the 
Government though used in the Institution buildings 
only. The stone cutting shop alone employed sev- 
eral hundred men who cut all of the Georgia granite 
facing used in the Main Cell Building and Adminis- 
tration Building shown in the photograph. Some 
of this was quite difficult to produce but the quality 
of the workmanship was fully equal to that usually 
obtained by civil labor. However, the work was 
necessarily slow owing partly to the limited annual 
appropriations by Congress and because of the 
necessity of keeping the convicts continuously em- 
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ployed. There were some disadvantages following 
this policy as well, as the full efficiency of the 
Institution could not be developed until the com- 
pletion of the last cell wing early in the present year. 


Hk Institution cannot be said to be entirely 

completed except so far as the present contract 
with the Architects is concerned, as no doubt the 
construction of other buildings will be required 
sooner or later. In fact, the original layout included 
sites for factory buildings, of a kind to be afterward 
determined, arranged symmetrically by streets 
around a central campus or playground. 

Referring to the airplane view—the buildings 
shown in their order are: Administration Building, 
Main Cell Building, Connecting Corridor, Minor 
Cell Building; and on the main axis, the building 
containing dining room, assembly room, tailor shop. 
etc.; kitchen, bakery and storage buiidings, and 
across the street the Power House. The buildings 
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on the left of the axis are the Laundry Building and 
Deputy Warden's. othce. On the right 1s the Hos- 
pital Building. To the left of the Power House 
are Various temporary shops and in the background 
is a camp for tuberculosis patients. The large low 
building 1s a cotton spinning factory erected by the 
Government as a war measure and without the 
benefit of any architectural advice. Placed as it 1s, 
the original plan will have to be considerably modi- 
hed if ever again considered. 

The surrounding wall is of reinforced concrete 
sections varying from 40 to 50 feet in height. There 
is no patrol gallery, but guard towers are provided 
at the angles of the wall. Trap entrances to the 
grounds, or “sally-ports’ as they have been desig- 
nated, have been provided as shown in the airplane 
view—on one side to permit the entrance of railway 
cars and on the other for vehicles approaching by 
road from the direction of the City. 

The buildings appearing outside the walls near 
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the railway gate are an incomplete group of farm 
buildings belonging to the Institution. Residences 
for the Warden and the Deputy Warden are on 
either side of the circular approach, but do not 
appear in the photograph. 


ARCHITECT 


No attempt has been made to complete the system 
of streets within the walls or to carry out the 
landscape and planting contemplated in the original 
sketch, though it may be done in the future and the 
temporary drive on the central axis removed. 





Yellowstone Park Menaced by 
Commercial Purposes 


supply, it 1s learned that the waters of the 

Yellowstone Lake Basin are to be exploited, 
and the world-famous region of beauty covering 
more than 3,000 square miles will be invaded by 
commercial interests. There ts now before Con- 
gress a bill empowering the Secretary of the In- 
terior to give away certain water rights in Yellow- 
stone Park. It has already passed the Senate and 
is being considered in the House. 

If there were only a commonplace corporation 
behind the scheme there would doubtless be heard 
the cry of “exploitation.” But when a city pleads 
that it is athirst, as did San Francisco prior to her 
obtaining the Hetch Hetchy rights in the Yosemite 
National Park, or a group of farmers assert that 
food crops are being ruined for lack of large 
volumes of irrigating water as in the present in- 
stance, the heart even of a “nature lover’ is apt 
to soften. 

The present distress is due to the desire of irriga- 


NOR purposes of irrigation and general water 


tionists in the Upper Snake River Valley in Idaho 
to submerge the Falls River Basin in the extreme 
southwest corner of the park, behind a set of dams, 
and force the water out upon their fields below. 

It is conceded that more water may be required. 
There may not be room for doubt on that score. 
The doubt which has, however, arisen in the minds 
of those who are always suspicious of every attempt 
to confiscate a bit of national park soil for commer- 
cial use, 1s as to the necessity for creating their 
storage reservoir within the park itself. The feel- 
ing among the “antis” is that the reason dominating 
the selection of the proposed scene of activity hes 
in the fact that it is government land and cheap to 
acquire. 

It is stated that there are at present about 300,000 
acres of irrigated land in the valley of the Yellow- 
stone River in Montana, and that without further 
water from the lake no extension of this area is 
possible. With the lake water they estimate that 
700,000 acres additional can be brought under culti- 
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vation. Already they have arranged with the 
Reclamation Service for a study of the situation 
and a report, and once that is in hand Congress will 
be besieged to grant the right to use the park. 


F the interests of the agricultural communities of 

the country require the extension of irrigated 
lands, and this water is of fundamental importance, 
in the carrying out of that enterprise, it 1s not 
likely that the champions of the National Park 
would be disposed to quarrel with the fact. What 
they will want to be assured of is that there 
is a real economic necessity for this development 
of the water storage within the park; that sufficient 
water cannot be stored in the canyons farther down 
stream below the lake and outside the park; and 
that in any case a minimum injury shall be done 
to the park and its inhabitants. The viewpoint of 
those who take an interest in the National Parks 
has been expressed by the director of the Park 
Service, Stephen T. Mather, in his recent annual 
report. 

Mr. Mather stated: 


“There can be no utilization of the lakes of the park 
or of the Falls River Basin for irrigation that will not 
bring with it desecration of the people’s playground for 
the benefit of a few individuals or corporations. All of 
the lakes in the park are in heavily timbered districts. 
Great forests reach down to the water’s edge. In some 
parts of the park, level tracts of land embracing thousands 
of acres lie at an elevation of only a few feet above these 
lake shores. Raising these lakes will kill millions of feet 
of timber, wipe out miles of roads and trails, and create 
a scene of chaos and destruction that would be an eyesore 
for a thousand years. Is there not some place in this 
great nation of ours where lakes can be preserved in their 
natural state; where we and all generations to follow 
can enjoy the beauty and charm of mountain waters in 
the midst of primeval forests? The country is large 
enough to spare a few such lakes and beauty spots. The 
nation has wisely set apart a few national parks where a 
state of nature is to be preserved. If the lakes and forests 
of these parks cannot be spared from the hand of com- 
mercialism, what hope can we entertain for the preserva- 
tion of any scenic features of the mountains in the interest 
of posterity? Yellowstone has been established for 
nearly half a century. Every plan to exploit it for private 
gain has failed to receive the consideration of Congress. 
Mighty railroad projects have even gone down to ever- 
lasting defeat. Must all the victories of the past now 
become hollow memories by the granting of reservoir 
rights that will desecrate its biggest and most beautiful 
lakes, and form the precedent for commercial exploitation 
of all its scenic resources—its waterfalls, its forests, its 
herds of wild animals, its mineral waters?” 


The particularly unforturate aspect appeals to 
that sense of sacrifice which requires a gradual 
giving up of all our much prized national domain 


for the sake of sordid, money-getting purposes. It is 
the rarity of these places that makes them precious, 
and it 1s a temptation to call these constant invasions 
insidious and destructive despite their material 1m- 
portance. A precedent was started in the case of 
the Yosemite Valley, and it is already being fol- 
lowed in the Yellowstone. Tradition is again called 
upon to give way to “progress.” 


Time of the Essence of the Contract 


It is true that when two parties stipulate that a 
certain work shall be completed by a certain time, 
it means what it says, whether the time is, or is not, 
of the essence of the stipulation. The difference 
between a mere stipulation for a certain time and a 
stipulation for that time as of the essence of the 
contract is that if the former is breached there is no 
forfeiture; there merely arises a cause of action for 
damages on the agreement which may approximate- 
ly flow from the breach. But if the time is so fixed 
that there can be no performance except within that 
time, then a breach forfeits all right of the delin- 
quent, under the contract. It is true that time may 
be made of the essence of the contract without be- 
ing so expressly stated therein, but in the absence 
of an express stipulation, it must be clear and ap- 
parent from the terms agreed upon and the nature 
of the contract that the parties so intended. In the 
case of a building contract with provisions that the 
owner may interfere with the work, arrest its prog- 
ress, and delay its completion, the Kansas City 
Court of Appeals holds, Harris v. United States 
Fidelity etc. Co., 213 S. W. 151, that it is outside 
the bounds of good reason to say that the parties 
intended a time certain as of the essence, when one 
of them has it in his power, if he chooses, so to 
change the work and add to it as to render it impos- 
sible to be finished in the time set. The circum- 
stance that afterwards a party may not exercise 
the privilege given him in the contract cannot, of 
course, bear on the intention entertained at the time 
it was executed. And it is held that where a build- 
ing contract gave the owner the right to take pos- 
session and complete the contract in the event of the 
contractor’s breach upon three days’ notice to the 
contractor, the owner was not justified in taking 
possession and preventing the contractor from per- 
forming because of the contractor’s failure to per- 
form within the required time, without having given 
such notice, where time was not of the essence of 
the contract. 
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Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Annual Convention, New York 
Society of Architects 


At the Annual Convention of the New York Society of 
Architects, held at the United Engineering Society Build- 
ing on May 19, James Riely Gordon was unanimously re- 
elected for the fifth consecutive term as President; Adam 
FE. Fisher, of Brooklyn, first vice-president; Edward W. 
Loth, of Albany, second vice-president; Frederick C. 
Zobel, of New York, Secretary; Henry Holder, of Brook- 
lyn, Treasurer, and Walter H. Volckening, of New York, 
Financial Secretary. 

The seriousness of the building, housing and_ labor 
situations was discussed at length. Many committees re- 
ported, and many others were appointed to investigate 
these conditions. 

This was one of the most notable and enjoyable gath- 
erings in the history of the Society, now entering upon 
the fifteenth year of its existence. About forty members 
were present, out of a total of two hundred and forty, scat- 
tered over the United States and Canada. Among the 
speakers called upon by the President was the Society's 
former secretary, C. Whitley Mullin, who in a brief ad- 
dress mentioned the fact of his being the only member 
present of the original seventeen who started the organi- 
zation in Brooklyn in the year 1906. 

The speaker took occasion to urge the necessity of ad- 
herence to a few fundamental principles, if the Society 
was to continue to progress as it had done in the past. 
These principles were, first, loyalty, whether of individual 
members to the organization as such, regardless of per- 
sonal preferences; or loyalty to a sound code of ethics; or, 
lastly, loyalty to the public generally, which is synony- 
mous with public spirit. 

In the next place Mr. Mullin urged the importance of 
giving adequate publicity to the Society’s proceedings, as 
affording the most effective safeguard against oppression 
and other evils too numerous to mention. 

Lastly the speaker urged full and free representation of 
the various schools of thought or types of practice, in- 
cluded in the practice of architecture, regardless of race 
distinctions, or of any other consideration of a secondary 
nature. Let the Society be as little exclusive as possible; 
and give the observance of these three principles—loyalty, 
publicity and representation—the speaker predicted that 
the New York Society of Architects would endure as long 
as the great city itself would survive. 

Mr. Adam E. Fisher, in a few well chosen words, em- 
phasized the importance of the organization maintaining 
its old-time aggressive character, both as to extending its 
membership and as rendering due assistance to individual 
members—especially the younger men—in their dealing 
with the various departments of the City Government. 

Vice-president Loth, in an able and instructive address, 
dealt with the question of Registration of Architects, es- 
pecially commenting upon the unequal and unfair opera- 
tion of the law as it stands at present, some States requir- 
ing an outside practitioner coming from another state to 
register, whereas his own state is free and open to all 
comers. 


A Building Guild 


The first practical demonstration of the guild plan of 
industrial control is imminent, according to the Man- 
chester Guardian. A group known as the Building Guild 
Committee has made a tentative offer to the Manchester 
City Council to build 2000 houses for artisans. There 1s 
a pressing demand in Manchester for houses, and the 
organized workers in the building industry claim that 
they can build quicker and better under their own demo- 
cratic control than under conditions beset with profit 
taking. The Guild Committee has the especial backing of 
the local Operative Bricklayers’ Society, and the Man- 
chester branch of the National Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives has also pledged its co-operation and 
support in the building project. 

A question which has come up in the negotiations be- 
tween the City Council and the Guild Committee is 
whether the committee would submit to the usual guaran- 
tees and sign the usual bonds, if it entered into a contract. 
‘This raises an issue that has been theoretically discussed 
in guild circles for two years—the possibility of group 
credit based upon the power to produce, in contrast with 
bank credit based upon the purchasing power of gold. The 
Building Guild Committee argues that it is not in the 
same position as a contractor. His financial stability is 
the essential thing, because he cannot control the supply 
of labor. On the other hand, the Building Guild Commit- 
tee has an ample supply of labor, perhaps even a monopoly 
of it, whatever its financial condition may be. Therefore, 
a financial guarantee on its part would be beside the 
point; what is called for is a guarantee that the labor will 
be forthcoming and the houses built. The City Council 
has recognized, to some extent, the validity of this argu- 
ment. 

While the immediate purpose of the Building Guild 
Committee is to build houses and so to ease the acute 
housing situation, its ambition is to become the parent 
body for similar committees in other towns and districts. 
With this in view tt hopes to build up an organization 
which can serve as a model. Such an organization would 
include representatives from all the building trades and 
also from the architects and other technical men. for the 
guild idea entails the co-operation of non-manual as well 
as manual workers. The ultimate aim of the Manchester 
group is the formation of a National Guild. 


Electric Drill Cuts Labor Cost 


Electrically operated appliances are said to be rapidly 
supplanting other forms of power tools in industrial fields, 
particularly during the present shortage of skilled labor. 

In this connection a Cleveland concern manufacturing 
electric tools cites an interesting case where an electric 
drill earned within $8 of its cost price of $116 in four days. 

In this case, according to the report in the Plain Dealer, 
a Cleveland manufacturer desired to erect a mezzanine 
floor, to be supported by twenty-eight tron columns. To 
anchor these columns securely at the base, tt was necessary 
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to cut square openings, fifteen by eighteen inches, through 
the floor, which consisted of seven-eighths inch matched 
hardwood laid on two-inch planks imbedded in a heavy 
concrete base. 

Sawing was out of the question. By drilling holes at the 
four corners and chipping with hammer and chisel, two 
men took four and two-sevenths hours to cut the first 
opening. Then it was decided to use a half-inch electric 
drill, which cut the remaining twenty-seven holes in an 
average of a third of the time required to cut the first one 
by hand. Two men would have taken twelve ten-hour days 
to do the work the electric drill did in four ten-hour days. 

The electric drill is said to be frequently used for gen- 
eral millwright work of cutting openings in wood, iron 
and steel. 


Senate to Investigate the Housing 
Crisis 

The Senate has approved a resolution by Senator Calder 
providing that a committee of five Senators is to inquire 
into and report to the Senate as follows: 

(a) The existing situation in relation to the general 
construction of houses, manufacturing establishments and 
buildings, and the effect thereof upon other industries and 
upon the public welfare; and 

(b) Such measures as it may deem necessary to stimu- 
late and encourage such construction work, to encourage 
popular investment rather than spending, to foster private 
initiative in building, and to insure co-operation between 
labor and persons or corporations engaged in transporta- 
tion, banking or other business necessary to the develop- 
ment of such construction. 

The committee is instructed to report prior to Decem- 
ber 1. 

In explaining the need for the resolution, Senator Calder 
declared that the country is in need of $4,000,000,000 worth 
of buildings. Senator Calder stated that he proposes to 
resist with all the power he possesses in the Senate and 
elsewhere any effort to induce the Government of the 
United States to go into the business of supplying housing 
for private individuals. 


Must Have Service 


The business men of the City of New York, without 
attempting to judge the merits of labor controversies, have 
determined to put an end to the interruption of public 
utility service and the consequent demoralization of busi- 
ness. 

The Merchants’ Association led the revolt by taking the 
following steps: 

It secured pledges from its shipping members to deliver 
and remove freight from steamship piers; 

It asked the city authorities to provide police protection ; 

It appealed to President Wilson to direct the enforce- 
ment of the law by federal agencies; 

It took steps to form an alliance of shippers for mutual 
protection ; 

It invited a conference of the leading commercial organi- 
zations of the city which formed the Committee for Pro- 
tection of the Rights of the Public in the Transportation 
of Goods. 

This committee averted a New Haven steamship tie-up 
by conferring with the railroad managers and the unions. 

This committee has asked the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to take a referendum upon the enactment 
of legislation to insure the continuous operation of public 
utilities. 


Glasgow’s Municipal Housing 


The City of Glasgow has given more than one example 
of the successful management of municipal enterprises 
and is probably responsible for a large number of failures 
made by other municipalities who sought to follow in the 
footsteps of the Scotch city without realizing that some- 
thing more than a formula is necessary, and that plans, 
be they ever so perfect on paper, come to failure unless 
there is back of them the organizing mind and the direct- 
ing hand of skilled managers. It is now more than half a 
century since Glasgow took up the task of providing proper 
housing for its people, and at this time, when the whole 
world is in the throes of a lack of shelter, it may be 
profitable to show what the one thoroughly successful 
exponent of communal management has accomplished 
during the fifty years of the continuance of the experiment. 

Glasgow started about 1870 to tear down the old rook- 
eries, put up new buildings and construct wider and better 
streets at a total cost of $8,500,000. 

A beginning was made by the erection of two model 
tenements and seven model lodging houses, six for men 
and one for women. The city put up stone buildings of 
from three to five stories in height. In each there is a 
large dining-hall and abundant kitchen facilities. There 
is in each also a large recreation room. 

The seven lodging places can accommodate 2235 persons. 
The charges vary from 8 to 12 cents a night. 

An innovation was the erection of a “family home” in 
which rooms are let to workmen with motherless children. 
Servants look after the children while the father is away 
at work and see that those of school age go to school. 

The children are boarded for about 45 cents a week. 
The room for the man and his family costs $1.10 per 
week. Children beyond the number of three are given 
beds in the dormitory at an extra cost of 16 cents a week. 
The last reports showed that 122 men and 146 children 
were living in this home. 

In all, the city has provided homes for 2199 families. 


“Temple of Peace’’ Proposed for 
Los Angeles 


Plans for the proposed construction in Los Angeles of 
a “Temple of Peace and Commerce” to cost $20,000,000, 
were announced by the Society of American Republics. 

It was stated the society would forward to Congress 
in a few days a proposed bill calling for an appropriation 
of $10,000,000 toward the building and that under present 
plans, the other $10,000.000 should be appropriated by the 
other republics of North, South and Central America. 

The building, to be internationally owned,. would con- 
tain a library, museum, art gallery, “Hall of Fame” and 
an auditorium seating 20,000 in which the annual meeting 
of the society would be held. 

Edgar Temple, a member of one of the oldest families 
in Los Angeles, is president of the society; Ben McLen- 
don. lawyer and publicist. and Dr. J. H. Reider, educator, 
both of Los Angeles, are vice-presidents, and Charles M. 
Holly, a New York, capitalist, is secretary-treasurer. 


Luminous House Numbers 


The Detroit Citizens’ League has appealed for house 
numbers that are vistble at night. They think, it seems, 
that numbers of a metal or with a coat of paint that 
would serve this purpose could be got at the same price 
as those now in general use. One may perhaps add that 
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in spite of years of agitation many of our cities are as 
yet without any complete system of house numbering; and 
some of the largest cities, including New York, yet fail 
even to mark the street names in such a way that he who 
runs may read. 

The time has passed when the total absence of artificial 
light after sundown prevailed, and people were obliged 
to go to sleep with the chickens. In those days, luminous 
house numbers would have been of no avail. But at a 
time like the present, when the public never rests—with 
midnight train schedules and late shifts of weary workers, 
it would seem the first law of hospitality to facilitate their 
wanderings by the observance of so small a detail. 


Housing Committee Named for 
New York 


As a move to stimulate the solution of the housing 
problem Mayor Hylan, of New York, gave out the names 
of eighty-two men and women appointed to a Housing 
Conference Committee to draw up plans to increase housing 
accommodations. The committee includes city officials, 
architects, labor leaders, bankers, real estate men, railroad 
executives and _ representatives of newspapers. Frank 
Mann, Tenement House Commissioner, is chairman. He 
will shortly call a meeting of the committee. 

In a letter to the members of the committee notifying 
them of their appointment, Mayor Hylan said the object 
of the committee would be to increase the housing accom- 
modations and to accelerate construction of new houses by 
devising ways and means to encourage the investment of 
capital in buildings. He spoke of the shortage of houses 
as a “crisis” and said the housing shortage was as danger- 
ous to the community at large “as lack of food and cloth- 
ing, and is the leaven for the fermentation of unrest.” 


Chicago Goes Tenting 


The latest manifestation of Chicago's fight against the 
rent profiteer is the decision on the part of some to spend 
the Summer in a canvas home. 

Hundreds of Chicago families are preparing to spend 
the Spring and Summer out of doors, while they rent 
their homes, if owners, or suspend housekeeping alto- 
gether if flat dwellers. They are ordering regular house 
tents, with wooden floors, canvas walls three feet up from 
the ground, upper part screened with curtains. 

As a result of the home shortage on the north side it is 
expected that tent colonies will spring up along the North 
Shore all the way to Ravinia. 

It is thought possible that Chicago will follow Cleve- 
land’s plan to relieve congestion in the poorer districts of 
the city and establish municipally-governed tent colonies 
in-the public parks. 

Municipally owned cottages and dwelling houses built by 
the city on public lands, with private owners of large tracts 
co-operating, is another solution of the house problem 
shortage facing Chicago, according to Building Commis- 
sioner Bostrom. 

Mr. Bostrom already has tentative plans worked out for 
an elaborate system of cottages to be built both on public 
and private lands. 


Commissioner Bostrom pointed out that the city owns: 


hundreds of acres of vacant lands in outlying sections of 
the city. 

“My plan is, if the emergency arises, to make use of 
these lands,” said Mr. Bostrom. “The city could divide 
these properties into lots to be leased for stated periods, 
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or until conditions again become normal. The city could 
erect its own houses and rent them, or the tenants could 
build, the city to maintain jurisdiction and control of 
the properties. 

“The house I have in mind would not be a temporary 
affair, but would be built in such manner as to permit 
its use for other purposes later.” 


Building Material High in Belgium 

The difficulties which the Belgians have had to overcome 
in their work of reconstruction during the last year and a 
half have been greatly augmented by enormous rises in the 
cost of nearly all kinds of building material. According to 
a table printed in the Brussels Peuple the only materials 
showing a decline since the beginning of 1919 are cement, 
gypsum and reinforced glass. On March 1 cement was 
quoted at 145 francs a metric ton (2200 pounds), gypsum 
at 210 and glass at 18 francs per square meter, against 
100, 275 and 20, respectively, at the same time last year, 
and 30, 40 and 2 in 1914. 

Structural iron on March 1 was priced at 125 francs 
per 100 kilograms (220 pounds), compared with 60 in the 
beginning of 1919 and 14 in 1914; lead sold at 300 francs 
per 100 kilograms, against 175 and 35; zine at 400, against 
200 and 55, and lime at 47 per ton, against 40 and 10. Do- 
mestic oak lumber sold at 1000 francs per cubic meter, 
against 500 a year ago and 200 in 1914, while pine has 
advanced to 375 from 250 and 75. At the present rate 
of exchange this makes the price of oak about $175 per 
1000 feet. Brick were bringing 55 francs per 1000, against 
50 and 18. while roofing tile cost 360 per 1000, against 
325 and 90. 


Health Service 


-A public Health Information Bureau has been opened 
at 119 West Fortieth street, New York, under the aus- 
pices of the Red Cross. Its purpose is to advise free of 
charge in health matters and to assist through clinics, 
hospitals, agencies, pamphlets, charts and maps. 

The Bureau is being conducted by the Health Service of 
the New York County Chapter of the Red Cross. It is 
open from 9 to 5 each week day, excepting Saturday, 
when its hours are from 9 to 1 o'clock. 


New British Garden City Scheme 


An entirely new scheme for a British garden city is 
comprised in the program of a recently formed joint-stock 
company. As reported by the American consulate, the 
scheme covers the erection of houses where every modern 
improvement and convenience will be included, the servant 
problem solved, shopping made easy, and all profiteering 
banned. The actual ultimate annual rental. under the pro- 
posed plan, will amount to about £3 (say $15) per annum. 

In reality the rent of a house will be £75 ($365); but 
against this will be offset the estimated profit of 9 per 
cent. due the tenant on his payment of a capital premium 
of £800 ($3893), amounting to £72 ($350), thus leaving 
a balance for rent of only £3. It is stated that, by em- 
ploying direct labor, the cost of each house will be reduced 
from £2000 ($9733) to £1500 ($7300). Advantages to be 
provided will include electric cooking, heating, lighting and 
vacuum cleaning, telephone installation, central restaurant 
and participation in profits, and a department store, the 
profits of which are to be returned under a profit distribu- 
tion scheme. Apart from the fees payable to the directors 
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of the company, all subsequent profits come under the 
prohit-distribution scheme for the tenants. 

Respecting the servant difficulty, the company proposes 
to employ as many as may be desirable. These servants 
will have stated hours, freedom after hours and good 
wages; and they may be hired by the tenants by the 
hour, day, part-day or for several days weekly. 


Book Notes 


THE TURNPIKES OF NEW ENGLAND—AN EVOLUTION OF 
THE SAME THROUGH ENGLAND, VIRGINIA AND MARY- 
LAND. FREDERICK J. WOOD, MEMBER AM. SOC. C. E., 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, NEW ENG- 
LAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. MARSHALL 
JONES COMPANY, BOSTON. 1919. VII + 441 PP. DIA- 
GRAMS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The author of this interesting and valuable volume dis- 
covered in 1908, when preparing a report on certain trans- 
portation facilities, that public and technical libraries con- 
tained little or no material regarding the old turnpikes 
of the northeastern section of the United States. These 
turnpikes were the first public utilities in this country, 
being antedated only by a few water companies. This 
book is the outcome of a genuine interest in early 
road-building transportation facilities and a commendable 
desire to provide a work which would contain a complete 
record of the old turnpike companies and their problems. 
The stories of the various companies are interestingly told, 
and the problems of the early bridge builders are given in 
detail. While primarily a historical volume, it will prove 
profitable reading for engineers. Those who enjoy a trip 
into the olden days will delight in the stories of the New 
England roads, which have become so well known in late 
years, particularly through the advent of the automobile. 
The author gives the reader a more thorough appreciation 
of the value of good roads to the country, which is sum- 
marized in the quotation from Ralph Waldo [Emerson 
which graces the page preceding the frontispiece: 

“When the Indian trail gets widened, graded and bridged 
to a good road, there is a benefactor, there is a missionary, 
a pacificator, a wealth bringer, a maker of markets, a vent 
for industry.” 


AMERICAN CIVIL ENGINEERS HAND BOOK. 
MERRIMAN, EDITOR IN CHIEF. JOTIN WILEY & SONS, 
INC., NEW YORK, 1920. FOURTH EDITION, 1,955 PP. 
DIAGRAMS AND TABLES. 


Owing to the increasing size of the well-known Merri- 
man’s Pocket Book, the fourth edition, just issued, is now 
more properly called a hand book. With the revisions and 
the addition of 375 pages, this book maintains its pre- 
eminence as a reference volume for all engaged in civil 
engineering practice. 


Scotland Home of First Skyscrapers 


Architectural history relates that Edinburgh, Scotland, 
is responsible for the original skyscraper dwellings, where, 
as early as 1698, the height of buildings had reached so 
dangerous a degree that legislative action was thought 
desirable and an act of the Scottish Parliament provided 
that no building should exceed five stories in front. As 
the restriction did not specifically apply to the rear the 
result was the piling up of story above story until it became 
common for a house with the legal limit of five stories 
in front to rise to ten or twelve stories in the rear. 

A certain clergyman who had these high tenements for 
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his parish from 1837 to 1843 describes the abject poverty, 
the ignorance and the crime that he found. The sanitary 
conditions were appalling. How could they be otherwise 
when a mother had to descend several flights of stairs 
and mount them again for every pail of water, often with 
a child at her breast and another at her apron strings? 
The daily accumulation of filth was thrown out of the 
window on the street below at night. 

Robert Louis Stevenson graphically depicts the fall of 
one of these buildings. It had grown rotten to the core 
and the entry beneath had closed in, when on a Sunday 
morning the whole structure ran together and tumbled 
story upon story to the ground, bringing death and deso- 
lation to the dwellers therein. 


Camouflage 


Now that the war is over the camouflage artist may be 
seeking occupation, and the Architects’ Journal of London 
has facetiously thought of a manner in which his talents 
might be used for the general good. We are surrounded 
by many buildings, which cause us daily pain, but which 
serve some utilitarian purpose. Why should not the 
camouflage artist so decorate the fronts of these buildings 
as to make them absolutely invisible from the street? It 
might excite wonder to see some hundreds of people 
passing into a building which apparently consisted of one 
floor only, but this would not matter. We should only 
consider that there were more marvels than had been 
dreamed of in our philosophy, while local authorities 
would have to determine what new buildings should be 
allowed to be visible. 


Personals 


Manaco & Wright, architects, have opened an office at 
168 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


W. Whitehill, architect, announces the removal of his 
office from 32 Union Square to 12 Elm street, New York. 


Irederick Putnam Plat & Brother, architects, announce 
the removal of their offices from 1123 Broadway to 680 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


John P. B. Sinkler, of the architectural firm of Bissell 
& Sinkler, Philadelphia, has received the appointment from 
Mayor Moore as city architect. 


Wylie J. Van der Meer, architect. has returned from 
Europe and opened an office at 209 Trust Building, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Catalogues are desired. 


M. I. Kast, architect, 222 Market street, was elected 
president at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Architects in Pittsburgh yesterday. 


Charles W. Andrews, architect, has opened an office in 
the First National Bank Building, Bethlehem, Pa., and 
desires catalogues and samples of building materials. 


I. G. McCune, architect, has removed his office from 
425 Hoyt Building, Wichita, Kan., to Holyrood. Kan.. 
where he will superintend the construction of a school 
building. 


Announcement is made by Dalton R. Wells of his asso- 
ciation with H. G. Beckwith and Donald Cole in the 
incorporation of Wells, Beckwith & Cole. architects and 
engineers, with Dalton R. Wells as president, Donald Cole 
vice-president and Harry G. Beckwith secretary-treasurer. 
The business of Mr. Wells formerly conducted at 1601-2 
Ford Building, Detroit, will be taken over and the present 
offices, 624-26 McKerchey Building, Detroit, continued. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


The National Federation of Construction Industries in 
a circular letter states that it has given close attention to 
the report that the Federal Reserve Board has under con- 
sideration the announcement of a preference list to be 
applied by bankers. It has been informed, however, that 
such action is not contemplated by the Board but that a 
warning will be issued to bankers and the general public 
concerning the present financial condition of the country. 

This effort to place capital at the service of constructive 
business will be watched closely and with the greatest 
interest. How successful such a policy may become de- 
pends upon whether its administration can prevent the 
diversion of these funds from one to some other specula- 
tive venture. As a generalization it inspires widespread 
acclaim. 

Complaint has been made against the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City for discrimination against automobile 
dealers. It is said to be the only federal bank which has 
refused to accept more automobile paper for rediscount. 
The Kansas City Livestock exchange has demanded pref- 
erential treatment for the producers who claim an inability 
to borrow money to pay for their stock. 

Speaking as chairman of a special committee to investi- 
gate housing and all forms of construction, Senator Calder 
said in the Senate: “As one who has spent his life in the 
building business, T naturally look to the improvement in 
the nation’s machinery of production as the means of per- 
manently increasing its supply of useful commodities. The 
necessity for plant improvement and increased construction 
of all kinds seems to be clearly written in modern his- 
tory.” He analyzed the present situation: “Being. still 
unsettled and technically at war, the free and natural flow 
of men and material to places of exceptional demand ts not 
taking place nor are we as a nation taking steps to gain a 
more complete understanding of the facts and to establish 
the equilibrium between supply and demand. Organized 
groups are impeding transportation and production in an 
effort to secure increased wages, made necessary in part 
by the shortage of efficient facilities. There seems to be 
a popular belief that the situation may be cured by legisla- 
tion which may change the distribution of commodities 
among the peoples, rather than increase the quantity of 
commodities to be distributed. As we continue to spend 
and speculate in the limited products of our limited plant, 
giving little thought to its betterment, we find ourselves 
facing the law of diminishing returns. We are now face 
to face with a housing shortage throughout the land. The 
construction of manufacturing buildings is being postponed 
on account of high prices and also because transportation 
and labor are unavailable. It is believed the car shortage 
can not be made up for several years, in the meantime 
transportation 1s inadequate, grain is being held in eleva- 
tors, and a severe fuel and food shortage is predicted for 
the coming winter and spring. 

“The specific obligation now confronting the United 
States is so to increase its facilities for the production and 
distribution of useful commodities as to adequately meet 
the needs of its people. The manufacturing plant devel- 
opment in the United States today is not adequate for its 


domestic needs. The United States cannot give foreign 
succor or meet world competition until it has corrected this 
situation and has facilities for the production of necessi- 
ties in excess of those required at home. Structural devel- 
opment is necessary for the fuller utilization of the Nation's 
resources for the production of its essentials, and for the 
amelioration of its housing conditions; and that construc- 
tion was curtailed by the war and is now hampered by an 
unprecedented demand for consumables.” 

While building operations are steadily increasing in 
volume, measured from the standpoint of space, they are 
by no means keeping up with the increasing requirements. 
According to S. W. Straus & Co. our volume of building 
for the month of February, 1920, is about equal to the 
volume for March, 1915—measured in actual new space. 
In other words, our new building operations in square foot- 
age are about on a par with the year 1915, and we are prob- 
ably running behind in an amount which corresponds to the 
natural increased demands of the five-year period. 

There seems to be no one who would dispute these facts, 
or dispute the conclusion of Senator Calder that the “plant 
development of the United States is not adequate for its 
domestic needs.” In these circumstances there seems one 
thing to do: to increase our productive capacity. It seems 
an aim on which we might as a Nation unanimously agree. 
A consideration of these facts by the bankers will help; a 
placing of structural materials on a preferential list by the 
railroads would help; a little less hankering after the lux- 
uries some other man enjoys would help. 

Living costs are high. At a one-armed dairy lunch, a 
husky mechanic was heard to complain that his suit cost 
him a hundred dollars. It was a smart suit and may have 
been worth the price. The duty of those who are wearing 
out their ante bellum clothes is plain; by an effort of moral 
restraint they should avoid envying this husky mechanic 
his slick green suit with red stripes. 





(By Special Correspondence te THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


CH!ICAGO—The lumber business of the country is to be 
conducted on a more efficient basis in the future, say the 
lumber dealers who are holding a convention in Chicago 
this week. A national association of wholesale dealers 1s 
to be organized for the purpose of improving the lumber 
business. L.. R. Putnam, formerly president of the South- 
ern Pine Association, is to be managing director. 

According to Mr. Putnam, waste in the lumber trade 
amounts to more than 50 per cent. Of all the timber, only 
37 per cent reaches the market as lumber. The balance is 
waste—mostly used as fuel in saw mill power plants. The 
new association will undertake research work so that a 
greater part of each tree cut will reach the market in some 
form. The association also plans to reform the shipping 
and distributing systems and, if possible, to rid the lumber 
industry of the speculator who is partly responsible for the 
uncertain market conditions and prevailing high prices. 

The building industry will be benefited if the lumber 
organization succeeds in its plan to ship lumber where it is 
most needed and over the shortest possible route. 

The freight situation in Chicago is at present alarming. 
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It is estimated that over 235,000 cars are tied up or delayed 
in transit throughout the country—more than 100,000 of 
these are in or near Chicago, wating to be unloaded. Prior- 
ity of food, fuel, and perishables will bring other freight to 
a standstill. This situation will be immediately reflected in 
decreased production, slowing down of industry and in- 
creased prices. Many plants are being closed in the Chicago 
district because of lack of coal, raw material and insuf- 
ficient cars to ship the finished product. 

Events of the past few weeks have established clearly 
that failure on the part of the railroads to function properly 
menaces the whole business and financial fabric of the 
nation. Chicago bankers express the belief, which is shared 
by many, that the credit situation will right itself as soon 
as transportation difficulties are settled. A decline in prices 
is also anticipated. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 


SAN FRANCISCO—Every day of the continuance of 
the present freight condition makes the building condition 
in this territory more serious. Very few cars of building 
materials are being handled in the freight yards so that 
they can be unloaded. The railroads declare that there is 
no strike of switchmen, as they have discharged the men 
who walked out, but either through sympathy or actual 
shortage of labor, very few men are applying for vacant 
positions in the switch-yards. As a consequence work on 
a number of jobs has slowed up or ceased altogether, and it 
is Stated that if some improvement is not soon made it 1s 
likely that several brickyards will have to close. | 

As materials become scarcer, prices are remaining sta- 
tionary, although in the case of some building material 
there is almost no demand. Bricks, common and face, hol- 
low tile, structural iron, cement, plaster, lumber and other 
materials are all quoted nominally at the same prices as 
last week. Roofing tile, for which there has been consid- 
erable demand and which has been shipped in some cases 
by water, is quoted only as laid and the price is reported to 
have advanced about 35 per cent, although exact figures are 
impossible to give as each job is figured separately. 

In the meantime the architects are kept reasonably busy 
on plans for the future. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 


BOSTON-—Statistics of building and engineering opera- 
tions in New England show that from January 1 to May 6, 
1920, contracts were awarded amounting to $115,693,000. 
For the corresponding period in 1919 they amounted to 
$43,193,000; in 1918; $50,888,000; and in 1917, $66,045,000 ; 
and in 1916, $61,364,000. The building contracts awarded 
during the month of April, 1920, were $28,589,000. For 
the same month of 1919, $15,252,000; April, 1918, $17,527,- 
000; April, 1917, $19,270,000; April, 1916, $18,375,000; and 
April, 1915, $16,711,000. 
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(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SEATTLE—Although jobbers are having difficulty in 
getting delivery of materials from the East, prices have 
not yielded to the shortage. Closing down of several 
eastern mills because of the uncertainty of labor, ship- 
ping and production costs has practically driven investors 
in this territory during the past week to actual necessities 
only. 

Eastern mills have not opened their books for the third 
quarter, although Seattle jobbers had hoped that they 
would be ready to do so by this date. 

The first carload of small plumbing sizes of pipe to 
arrive here to one of the houses in 90 days was reported 
in this week-—one jobbing house stating that it was their 
initial shipment in three months. Colorado mills are sup- 
plying jobbers with 50 per cent of their requirements of 
nails, but despite this condition some of the jobbers are 
able to report that their business has exceeded that of 
1918, the record year, by 15 per cent. Prospective build- 
ers advise jobbers and architects that, owing to the price 
and the uncertainty of delivery, they will defer their 
projects until next year. ’ 

Embargoes resulting from the railroad strike are still 

permeating the delivery of all building materials shipped 
from the East. Jobbers complain that they are unable 
to get their cars past these restricted terminals, and the rail 
situation has had much to do with the irregularity of deliv- 
ery of steel products into the Pacific Coast territory. 
- The quieting down of the demand for pipe, fittings, 
nails and enamelware is being reflected through the fabric 
of every essential that enters into construction. In few 
instances have prices been revised upward. Jobbers feel 
that in the present state of the investors’ minds another 
new price differential would affect the situation but slightly 
either way. 

Cultivator steel has vanished from the warehouses owing 
to past difficulties of getting it into the territory, and chan- 
nel iron of % to '™% inches is replacing it. Plaster from 
Reno is being delayed on account of labor difficulties in 
San Francisco. The discount on radiation, 3 column 38 
inch base has advanced to 46 per cent. Indiana mills are 
taking care of a few local jobbers on small pipe, excepting 
boiler tubes which are very scarce. 

Owing to the fact that the fir lumber mills are busy on 
special cutting the market is holding steady. Quotations 
have been $3 to $10 under the list price announced March 1 
by one of the larger manufacturers, but the mills are grad- 
ually loading up on orders for railways and export and are 
leaving only 20 to 25 per cent of the cut for eastern build- 
ing assortments, which will vanish quickly if the demand 
increases. All orders now coming into the fir lumber mills 
from the East demand quick delivery, and buyers are refus- 
ing to accept transit cars. 
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Electric Arc Welding Applied to erences 
Steel Framing 


Possibilities of This Process as a Substitute for Riveting Considered 


HE extent to which electricity, that subtle 

form of energy, will at some future time be 

used is impossible to foretell. Judging from 

the record to date, a constantly broadening field of 
activity 1s sure to develop. 

A new use to which it has just been adapted is the 
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specific instances. Some of these are included in 


this article. 

The engineering department of one of the com- 
mercial organizations actively engaged in such work, 
the Electric Welding Company of America, has 
devoted much time on experimental and laboratory 
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TWO ELECTRICALLY ARC WELDED TRUSSES SUPPORTING A 50 PER CENT OVERLOAD 


Representatives of the several Building Bureaus of Greater New York were present. 


As a result of the test 


an official approval to construct the proposed building by this method was given. The test was conducted at the 
site of the proposed structure, Foot of Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


connecting, by electric arc welding, of the members 
composing the structural steel frame work of a 
building. As is generally known, this type of weld- 
ing was extensively used in steel ship construction 
during the World War, and its costs, as compared 
with riveting, have been worked out in many 


research work in order to perfect known methods 
and devise new methods of application. The ex- 
perimental work has finally reached a point which 
seems to assure the success of the electric arc weld- 
ing process as a commercial possibility. 

The interesting thing about electric arc welding 
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is not so much the method which is employed, but 
rather the constantly widening application of it as 
an industrial process. Since its introduction con- 
siderable progress has been made in developing 
various kinds of equipment to make its use more 
easy and general. But the real science of this meth- 
od lies in the human skill behind the equipment. 
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OUTLINE DIAGRAM OF ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED TRUSS 


ARC 


Recently the Electric Welding Company required 
a new building as an addition to its Brooklyn plant. 
The company’s engineering staff were convinced that 
the structural framework of this bui'ding could be 
connected by electric welding much more simply 
than by the usual process of riveting. But before 
such a method of construction could be employed 
it was necessary to secure the approval of the 
Bureau of Buildings, for which application was 
made. This approval was withheld. pending the 
result of certain tests ordered by the Brooklyn 
Superintendent of Buildings, to determine the eth- 
ciency of the process. Samples of welded joints 
were required, and these were subjected to strength 
tests of various kinds. 

A sample of a lap weld of 11%4-in. x 3-in. bars, 
the ends lapped 134-1n. and welded across the edges, 
was one of those submitted. This welded sample 
was put in the testing machine in direct tension and 
developed the full strength of the bar, the break 
occurring 3 in. above the weld. A strength close to 
60,000 Ibs. per square inch was developed without 
damaging the weld. Later the welds were cut across 





WELDED CONNECTION AT PEAK OF TRUSS 


but showed no line of demarkation between the 
welding metal and the original bar metal. 

Another sample consisted of two 2-in. x 3-in. x 
3¢-in. angles, set at right angles to each other and 
lap welded at the intersection, the 3-in. legs being 
upstanding. This sample was placed in the machine 


so that a horizontal lever-arm of 8-in. was produced 
from the center of pressure to the center of weld or 
intersection. This test specimen developed a beam 
load of 11,375 Ibs. or a torsional stress of 91,000 lbs. 
at the point of weld with no apparent distress to 
the weld. The above loading caused the angles to 
buckle to such an extent that they ceased to offer 
any resistance to further loading. 

As a result of these specimen tests, permission 


was granted to proceed with the erection of the 


steel framework, using electric arc welding to con- 
nect the members. A further test of the welded 
steel trusses (forty-foot span) to be used to sustain 
the roof was specified. These trusses were of a fan 
type of design as shown in the line drawing. All 
members were welded together electrically, no bolts 
or rivets being employed. Trusses were spaced 
twenty feet apart, supported by 8-in. x 8-in. rolled 
steel columns 19 ft. high; on the sides of these 
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ROOF PURLINS WELDED TO TOP CHORD OF 
TRUSS 


columns, brackets were fastened to carry an over- 


head traveling crane of five-ton capacity. The 
weight of each truss was about 1400 Ibs. Top 
and bottom chords are composed of 4-in. x 5-in. 
x %-in. tee irons, and the struts of 3-in. x 2-in. 
x 3@-in. angles. Puriins are 10 in.—15 Ib. channels. 

The trusses were designed for a live load of 40 
Ibs. per square foot, each truss supporting a panel 
of 800 square feet. The total live load for which 
the trusses were figured thus being 16 tons. Two 
welded trusses, spaced 20 ft. apart, were placed on 
temporary supports, just above the ground, for 
testing, and the panel between loaded to 120 lbs. per 
square foot. Thus the total load on both trusses 
was 48 tons, or 50 per cent in excess of that for 
which the trusses were designed. Two trusses under 
test, fully loaded, are shown in the illustration. 
The load consisted of gravel in bags, which were 
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piled in tiers on planking arranged for the purpose. 

Readings were taken at different increments of 
the loadings for the deflection in the truss or mem- 
bers. 

The readings taken with trusses fully loaded gave 
the following results:—East support settled 15/16 
in.; West support 344 in.; pomt No. 2, 7/16 in. 
(actual) ; point No. 4, % in. actual deflection. Point 
No. 3, 9/16 in. actual deflection. Two days after- 
ward the load was entirely removed and readings 
taken at this time showed all points in the trusses 
had returned to their original position, leaving no 
permanent deflection except 1/16 in. at point No. 3. 

The official report of the test states in conclusion 
that: ‘From the above it 1s evident that electric 
welding is a dependable method of uniting struc- 
tural members and is stiffer than riveting if the 
work is properly performed.” 

The tests were witnessed by representatives of 
all the Building Bureaus of the various Boroughs 
of the Greater City, as well as by other interested 
persons. 

Generally speaking, electric welding can be used 
in all parts of steel structures—but the following 
specific list shows its direct application in the con- 
struction of: (1) columns—plate and angle; chan- 
nel and plate; latticed; (2) flooring—corrugated and 
z-bar; (3) trusses; and (4) for connecting (a) 
bearing plates to upper and lower ends of columns; 
(b) trusses to bearing plate and columns; (c) cross- 
bracing between columns; (d) purlins to roof 
trusses; (e) wind bracing supports; and (f) I-beam 
rail for trolley supports to columns. 

These, of course, are only a few instances in 
which electric welding may be substituted for the 
use of bolts, rivets and gusset plates and in some 
cases connection angles and brackets. 

An investigation indicates a saving in both ma- 
terial and labor cost where electric welding is used. 
The following table published by Mr. W. T. Bonner 
in Marine Engineering shows the relative cost of 





WELDED INTERSECTION OF UPPER AND LOWER 
TRUSS CHORDS 
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MAKING AN ELECTRIC ARC WELD 


Note the eye protection which is necessary for the operator, 
due to the intensity of the flame. 


riveting and welding in construction sections of steel 
barges. These figures can be taken only as an ap- 
proximate basis for comparing welding and riveting 
for structural steel. 


TRiveted Welded 
Items. Design. Type. 
AY. (Plate Bitters) istorii wees chs $1.236.00 $618.00 
B- Punching and Shearing.......... 1,045.00 522.00 
C Countersinking and Reaming.... 976.00 0.00 
1D “RAVEUNE: 2.65% baie lcb de xeustaceeeas 3,427.00 0.00 
IE Chipping and Calking........... 523.00 265.00 
I Stith “Worle seedsh., see er eaterce 557.00 275.00 
G Erection and Assembling........ 2,010.00 1,320.00 
H_ Electric Power ................. * 382.00 *95.00 
Ls “FOREMAN oss es vxdid aes eens 360.00 360.00 
J Plant-Special Equipment ........ (0.00 300.00 
K Superintendence ................ 0.00 900.00 
Le Rivets: unc oueenaaieosereceaeses 780.00 0.00 
Neo UBRMIGRS: Jwsreaaedwhand weenie eeeian 142.00 0.00 
N Shed and Shoring Lumber....... 0.00 145.00 
O Electric Welding — In- 
cluding “Tacking” 
51,300 feet Single 
Fillet: 
Welder, 6.000 hours at 
COC ieircutien Oa.4R awe $3,600.00 
Current, 6,000x5 — 30,- 
000 K.W.H., at 24%c. 750.00 
Wire, 7,200 Ibs. at *¥%2c 450.00 
$4,800.00 0.00 4,800.00 
P Incidentals and Profit. 0.00 1,838.00 


Se 


Q VOtal.. siwesee eda ies 


$11,438.00 $11,438.00 





* Current used for lighting, punching, shearing and air 
compressors only. Current for welding covered in Item 
a 

+ All figures for riveted design based on actual book cost 
of three barges completed during preceding month. 
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There are certain pronounced advantages to the 
electric welding process, as applied to structural 
steel work. 

Noise and the boiler shop are synonymous. The 
noise coincident with the boilermaking industry is 
caused by riveting. In building construction the 
progress of the steel structure is also marked by the 
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BRACKET SUPPORT FOR 5-TON CRANE RAIL, 
JOINED TO COLUMN BY ELECTRIC ARC 
WELDING 


noise of the riveter’s gun. 
process is a silent one. 

In making up such parts of a structure as roof 
trusses, or for that matter any type of light truss, 
the members of which are to be welded, extensive 
detail drawings are not necessary. The members 
can be cut to length, assembled on a horizontal sur- 
face and welded. Precise detailing 1s only required 
for riveted and bolted work in order that, when 
assembled, corresponding holes in the various mem- 
bers will accurately match. 

In riveted work, tension members have _ their 
strength reduced at the joint due to a reduction of 
area from punching. It is possible to develop 100 
per cent of the strength of a member at a welded 
joint. In light trusses, gusset plates can be elimi- 
nated, thus reducing the tonnage and consequently 
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the cost. A reduction in cost, so far as the process 
alone 1s concerned, also seems possible. 

In large work, where beams, girders and columns 
are swung into place and must be temporarily but 
quickly connected, it would not of course be possible 
to arc weld the members on initial p:acement. The 
present method in steel erection is to use a few bolts 
for each connection, and later the regular gang 
makes a permanent bolted or riveted connection as 
the case may be. With the welding method, there 
seems to be two methods which might be employed 
for temporarily holding members in place. One is 
by electric spot welding or “tacking,” which could 
be done rapidly and would be sufficient to hold the 
members securely in place until the arc welding 
gang made a permanent weld. The second method 
is to punch at least two holes for every such con- 
nection and employ the usual method of temporary 
bolting. For beam to girder connections, if the 
girder is of sufficient depth, seat angles could be 
welded on the girder in the shop, and on these the 
beams could be set temporarily pending welding. 
Undoubtedly an extension of this process to struc- 
tural steel framing will develop satisfactory meth- 
ods of taking care of this phase of the work. 

The Electric Welding Company of America is 





WELDED CONNECTION BETWEEN BASE PLATE 
AND BETHLEHEM H SECTION COLUMN 


now designing some special trusses to be constructed 
by electric arc welding, which will be used for one 
of the governmental departments. 

In the employment of electric arc welding there 
are certain dangers to be guarded against. Only 
highly skilled operators should be permitted to do 
electric welding. Very carefully supervision should 
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be maintained. If a bad rivet is difficult of detec- 
tion, a bad weld is doubly so. Unskilled operators 
can do a great deal of damage and thus prove costly. 
All equipment must be of the most advanced type, 
and every precaution taken to furnish protection 
against electrical hazards. 

Some idea of the actual welding process can be 
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gained from one of the photographs showing an op- 
erator at work. 

Due to its many advantages, there is no doubt 
that electric arc welding will be emp‘oyed to an in- 
creasing degree in structural steel work. Its future 
development will undoubtedly be watched with in- 
terest by all engaged in the building industry. 


Successful Building in Stucco 


VII—Magnesite Stucco—Its Characteristics and Application 


NI.Y in recent years has magnesite stucco, an 
( ) oxentorit composition, been commercially 

exploited for exterior plastering or stucco 
work, although this composition has been employed 
as a building material in this country for over fifty 
years. It has been suggested by some persons, and 
it 1s not improbable, that some of the remarkable 
plaster and cement work done centuries ago by the 
Romans and Spaniards, the process of which has not 
been duplicated in modern building, was constructed 
of magnesite compositions, compounded by these 
early builders. The strength and durability exhibited 
in some present examples embodying the use of thts 





and more durable in its solidity will be the stucco. When 
no less than three coats of sand mortar besides the render- 
ing coat have been laid we will make the mixture for the 
layers of powdered marble, the mortar being so tempered 
that when mixed the trowel comes out clear. 

After the powdered marble has been spread on and gets 
dry, spread on a second medium coat. When that has been 
applied and well rubbed down, spread on a finish coat. 
The walls being thus rendered solid by three coats of sand 
mortar and as many of marble, will not possibly be liable 
to cracks or any other defects. 

Further, such walls, owing to the thorough workmanship, 
will bring out in brilliant splendor the colors laid on at the 
same time with the polishing. 

Stucco that is properly made does not get rough as time 
goes on or lose its color. So when the stucco is made 
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HOTEL VICTORY, HARRIMAN, PA. MAGNESITE STUCCO ON WOOD LATH; DASH FINISH 


material, might readily lend credence to that theory. 
The durability of ancient stucco, however, probably 
depended to a large extent on excellent workman- 
ship in appication. We might well, in these days 
when tendencies are toward skimping the work, pay 
more attention to the writings of men such as Vi- 
truvius, that ancient architect, who some twenty 
centuries ago, in describing the method of applying 
certain stucco work over solid masonry walls stated : 


The better the foundation of sand mortar the stronger 


as described above, it will have strength and brill:ancy 
and last to a great age. 


However, since magnesite stucco as at present 
manufactured, is a distinctly modern product, this 
article without diverting attention further to historic 
data, will treat of the adaptability of such stucco to 
different types of present-day construction and of 
certain properties that are possessed by this product 
with a brief reference to its proper application. 

In either the new or remodeled building, the in- 
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AN ATTRACTIVE SUBURBAN HOUSE. 
NESITE STUCCO; DASH FINISH 
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evitable question concerning wall construction comes 
up for alscussion and decision. Brick, stone, con- 
crete, frame and stucco all have their advantages 
and disadvantages, and very often one type 1s better 
suited for certain definite purposes or a certain type 
of design than any of the others. Here the architect 
must use his knowledge of the advantages and lim- 
itations of each material. 

Brick, stone and reinforced concrete are at once 
conceded to be ideal for heavy mill and factory 
construction as well as for the office buildings now 
predominant in our metropolitan centers. ‘They are 
also used attractively in home building. 

For residential work, however, stucco undeniably 
takes its place as one of the most versatile materials 
for exterior wall treatment. Exterior plaster or 
stucco adapts itself to many types of architecture, 
and combines economy in first cost with that of mod- 
erate expense in upkeep when properly specified and 
applied. It is substantial in appearance, is fire- 
resistant in character and is equally eftective whether 
used on the modest cottage or the palatial mansion, 
if given the proper treatment. 

In order to understand the difference between 
magnesite stucco and other materials ordinarily used 
for that purpose, a brief description of the nature 
of this material will here be given: 

Magnesite is a dense white ore mined in rugged 
mountainous country and is burned in large furnaces 
under a specified temperature to eliminate certain 
of its constituents and to reduce it to a caustic state. 
It is then pulverized after which it is ground and 
mixed in agitating machines with other mineral in- 
gredients producing what is known as magnesite 
stucco powder. This stucco powder is put up in 
bags usually containing one hundred pounds each. 
which are delivered to the job much the same as 
cement and plaster. Magnesite stucco, however, 1s 
not mixed with water; instead, a Hquid chemical 
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(anagnesium chloride) solution supplied by the 
manufacturer is used. This solution, shipped in 
heavy steel drums, or wooden casks, holding from 
thirty to hfty gallons each, is mixed with the pow- 
dered product in a regular plasterer’s mixing box at 
the job as the stucco 1s being applied. 

In coasidering the particular characteristics pov- 
sessed by magnesite stucco it must be remembered 
that this material contains no cement, lime, gypsum 
(Plaster of Paris), or any similar ingredients. The 
hardening or setting up process is the result of a 
chemical reaction caused by the uniting of the caus- 
tic magnesite powder and the liquid chloride solution. 
The ingredients combine into a tough seamless mass 
quite hard, yet not brittle. It was described at one 
of the laboratories where tests had been conducted 
as a tough hornlike substance. When thoroughly 
set and cured magnesite stucco attains a consider- 
able tensile strength, not possessed to any great ex- 
tent by other materials hitherto used for exterior 
plastering work. 

When studying the properties of any material, it 
is also necessary to consider the elements which they 
must resist. In order to insure permanence in ex- 
terior stucco construction, of utmost importance is 
the rendering waterproof of any type of stucco ap- 
plied, since the absorption of moisture has been a 
source of considerable trouble in much of the stucco 
work so far executed. Particularly is this true in 
the Winter season after an all-day driving rain when 
a sudden drop in temperature to below 32 Deg. F. 
causes freezing of the moisture which has entered 
the stucco, which naturally cracks under this expan- 
sive action. Careful experimental work has made it 
possible to produce a magnesite stucco which can 
successfully resist the action of this destructive 
agent. 

In some of the tests made it was found that a 
section of magnesite stucco could be bent or deflect- 
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ed several inches out of line in a span of eight feet 
without fracturing the material. This property is 
of vital importance in preventing its cracking by 
induced strains often prevalent in buildings shortly 
after erection due to slight settlements, shrinking of 
woodwork or other causes. In addition to this, it ts 
not greatly affected by temperature changes, which 
produce expansion and contraction, another destruc- 
tive element often causing stucco to crack. It 1s 
one of the reasons for advocating the use of metal 


used over many kinds of building surfaces, includ- 
ing either wood or metal lath, hollow tile, reinforced 
concrete walls, either new or old brick walls, various 
kinds of patent stucco boards and patent sheathing. 
Thus it gives most satisfactory service for overcoat- 
ing and remodeling old brick or frame houses. 
Because of the fact that this stucco is mixed with 
a chemical liquid rather than with water, it does not 
freeze nor is it injured if apptied in cold weather, 
that is at temperatures below 32 Deg. F. This will 





HOUSE OF W. E. STANDART, DETROIT, MICH. 


Note the color contrast obtained by the use of brick foundation walls, chimney and window sills. 


lath in cement stucco, since the metal reinforcement 
to some extent relieves the plaster of temperature 
strains. 

From the viewpoint of the architect and contrac- 
tor, one of the most valuable characteristics of mag- 
nesite stucco is its adhesive or bonding properties. 
Unlike many forms of plaster it does not depend 
solely on clinching or keying to hold it in place. 
Instead, this material will adhere or attach itself to 
the surfaces over which it may be spread, taking 
hold so tenactously that it is difficult to separate it 
therefrom. Qn this account it may be successfully 
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yernut such stucco work to be carried on safely 
ere the Winter months. 

During the war magnesite stucco was used in 
many of the housing developments, and since the 
time of construction had to be reduced to a mini- 
mum, much of the stucco work was carried on dur- 
ing temperatures considerably below freezing. So 
far as the writer has been able to learn from per- 
sons intimately connected with the work, there was 
no apparent damage to the stucco on this account. 
Much of this work was on wood lath. 

All surfaces over which magnesite stucco is to be 
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HOUSE OF E. L. COHEN, LARCHMONT, N. Y. MAGNESITE STUCCO 
ON WOOD LATH; DASH FINISH. A. L. BENNIX, ARCHITECT 


plastered should first be treated with a spray or 
brush coating of the liquid solution. The brown or 
base coat should then be spread so that it will cover 
the surface not less than one-quarter inch in thick- 
ness in all parts. After this base coat has set or 
hardened, it should be sprayed with the mixing 
liquid and immediately followed by the application 
of the second or finish coat, which is darbied and 
floated true and even. When this finish coat is 
still very fresh and soft, dash aggregate of the de- 
sired size and colors is cast forcibly into the soft 
finish coat and lightly patted with a float to bring all 
particles in contact with the fresh stucco. Once 
firmly imbedded the dash remains permanently in 
place and cannot be easily removed. 

One particularly important point that should be 
remembered in using magnesite stucco is that under 
no circumstances should this material be applied 
less than one-half inch in total thickness exclusive 
of the dash finish. In order to cheapen the work, 
it is sometimes suggested that this kind of stucco be 
applied not over 34 in. thick, but to follow such 
advice would be to commit a serious error, which 
will result in disappointment. Better far apply a 
magnesite stucco 5@ in. to 34 in. thick than less than 
a full 1% in. thickness. 

Color effects harmonizing with the architectural 
scheme are created by mixing granite, marble and 
other stone chips of various shades, and casting 
them into the finish coat at the time of application 
as described. Dashes for various color effects are 
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furnished by the manufacturers. 
Often pleasing effects can be ob- 
tained by using dashes of vary- 
ing shades for different parts ot 
the structure. 

In some cases architects wish 
to finish a structure with a 
smooth surface. It does not seem 
possible to trowel magnesite 
stucco smooth and obtain an 
even colored surface. Due to the 
working of some parts more 
than others, to bring the surface 
to a true plane, staming results. 
This .is objectionable to many, 
although in some cases it has 
been considered artistic. In the 
course of time, the wall will 
weather to a fairly uniform color 
throughout. The manufacturers 
do not recommend finishing 
magnesite stucco smooth, and 
the dash finish seems to have be- 
come quite popular, especially on 
account of its possibilities from 
the color variation standpoint. 

It is important to bear in mind that defects often 
arise from improper construction rather than from 
some inherent defect in the material used. One can- 
not obtain good work without paying a fair price. 
The walls are constructed of terra cotta tile. 

An excellent example of magnesite stucco work 
is the house at Spuyten Duyvil, designed by Titus De 
Bobula, architect, illustrated elsewhere in this issue. 

The illustrations accompanying this article show 
other examples of magnesite stucco applied on vari- 
ous types of wall construction. 
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~ / Roosevelt and the Fine Arts 


By Major GENERAL LEONARD Woop, U. S. A. 


HE articles, by Glenn Brown, F.A.L.A., enutled 
“Roosevelt and the Fine .\rts”, printed in 
Tne AMERICAN ARCHITECT of December 
¥ 10-17, 1919, with the foreword and editorial by Cass 
Gilbert and Irving K. Pond, Past Presidents of the 
American Institute of Architects, are of value and 
interest to the layman as well as the architect. It 
is an added example of that versatility and compre- 
hension of human probtems that makes Theodore 
Roosevelt an outstanding, igure of his time. Ile was 
not trained as an artist or architect, but his liberal 
education, culture and natural appreciation of the 
fine arts were combined with a rare degree of com- 
mon sense, thus enabling him to attack the many 
problems that demanded his attention and quickly 
solve them in a logical manner. Perhaps his conclu- 
sions were more logical and correct by reason of this 
lack of an academic training in art than they other- 
wise would be. Ele certainly was not hampered by 
the restrictions of the precedents of the various 
schools of art and architecture. 


Roosevelt had decided opinions on these matters 
and was boldly outspoken in discussing them. Being 
intensely American in all of his ideas, he fatied to 
understand why certain things obtain in the .\mert- 
can practice of architecture. This attitude can be 
clearly seen in the two quotations that fotow. On 
November 16, 1919, addressing the American .\cad- 
emy of .\rts and Letters on “Nationalism in Litera- 
ture and .Art’, he said: 

“But the greatest Hterature, the greatest art, must 
spring from the soul of the people themselves, There 
must be leadership in the blossoming period, in any 
blossoming period, of any great artistic or iterary 
nation. Butif the art is genuinely national the lead- 
ership must take advantage of the life of the people, 
and must follow the trend of its marked currents. 
Greek art, like Gothic architecture, owed more to 
the national spirit than to any conscious effort of 
any group of men; and this is likewise true of the 
Greek and lnglish literatures. On the other hand, 
Latin literature was not really an expression of the 
soul of the Latin race at all, and this wil seem 
strange only to the men who have not succeeded 


in freeing their thought from the narrow type of 
scholastic education prevalent in our universities and 
schools up to the present day. Latin literature was 
merely an elegant accomplishment developed by 


small groups of Latin-speaking men who self-con- 


sclously set themselves to the production of a litera- 
ture and an art modeled on Greek lines. It behooves 
us in the United States not to be content with repeat- 
ing on a larger scale the history of commercial ma- 
terialism of the great Phenician commonwealths. This 
means that here in .\merica, 1f we do not develop a 
serious art and literature of our own, we shall have 
a warped national life. It is eminently necessary 
that we should draw on every hoard of garnered 
wisdom and ability anywhere in the world of art and 
literature, whether it be in France or Japan, in Ger- 
many, England, Russia or Scandinavia. But what 
we get we must adapt to our own uses. Largely we 
must treat it as an inspiration to do original pro- 
ductive work ourselves, so that we may develop nat- 
urally along our own lines. When the greatest 
men, men whose appeal is to mankind at large, make 
their appeal it will be found that it carries most 
weight when they speak in terms that are natural 
to them, when they speak with the soul of their own 
land. Normally the man who can do most for the 
nations of the world as a whole is the man the 
hbers of whose being are most cosely intertwined 
with those of the people to which he himself belongs. 
Merely to copy something already produced by 
another nation is probably useless. Now it is emi- 
nently right to try to add to our own development 
by the studies of great architecture and the great 
schools of painting of the Old World. If we do 
not study them we shall never develop anything 
worth having on our own side of the water. But 
neither the mere reproduction of a specimen of a 
great architecture nor the mere purchase of the pro- 
cuct of a great school of painting is of the slightest 
consequence in adding to the sum total of worthy 
national achievement. Of course an over-self-con- 
scious straining after the nationalistic form of ex- 
pression may defeat itself. But this is merely be- 
cause self-consciousness is almost always a draw- 
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back. The self-conscious striving after originality 
also tends to defeat itself. Yet the fact remains 
that the greatest work must bear the stamp of orig- 
inalitv. In exactly the same way the greatest work 
must bear the stamp of nationaism. Americanism 
must smack of our own soi, mental and moral, not 
less than physical, or it will have little of perma- 
nent value.” 


In a letter addressed to the .American Institute 


of Architects and read December 7, 1919, at its con- 
vention held at Minneapolis, Theodore Roosevelt 
made use of the following expressions : 


“There can be no democracy without leadership, 
and there can be no leadership worth while in a 
democracy that is not in the interest of the people 
as a Whole. This is just as true of art and litera- 
ture as of government and war. It is to our dis- 
credit that our governmental buildings should so fre- 
quently be monuments of sordid ugliness. Let me 
add a most earnest plea to the architects themselve’. 
Mere copying, mere imitation, is as thoroughly un- 
worthy in architecture as in every other branch of 
art and life. We need to profit by everything which 
has been done in the past, or is now being done, in 
other countries. The need of avoiding the aberra- 
tions of false or artificial originality must not blind 
us to the fact that unless there is real originality 
there can be no greatness. To follow conventions 
merely because they are conventions is silly ; the type 
of mind to which precedent becomes a purposeless 
but all-powerful fetish is that which regards as im- 
portant the dental that Shakespeare’s sonnets are 
sonnets because they lack the conventional sonnet 
versification or number of lines. Let me give one 
small instance: the lion, because of the way in which 
his name lends itself to us in stone, has always been 
a favorite for decorative purposes in architecture. 
He has in architecture become universally acclima- 
tized and there is no objectton to his use anywhere. 
But we happen to have here on this continent, in 
the bison with its shaggy frontlet and mane and 
short curved horns, a beast which equally lends itself 
to decorative use and which possesses the advantage 
of being our own. | earnestly wish that the conven- 
tions of architecture here in America would be so 
shaped as to include a widespread use of the bison’s 
head ; and in a case like that of the New York Public 
Labrary there would be advantage from everv stand- 
point in substituting two complete bison’s figures for 
the preposterous lions, apparently in the preliminary 
stages of epilepsy, which now front on and clisgrace 
Fifth Avenue.” 

These brief excerpts from these notablé papers bv 
Theodore Roosevelt may well be studied and dis- 
cussed by architects. They represent the attitude of 
many thoughtful Americans toward the profession 
of architecture, for it is evident that his references 
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to art and literature are apphcable to architecture. 
Indeed, the application can be logically extended to 
the cG-ordinate arts of engineering and construction. 
The development of a native American architecture 
presents problems not common to the majority of 
countries. America, with its extremes of climate. 
mountain and piain, diversified materials of con- 
struction, will hardly develop a universal type of 
architecture but probably there will be developed an 
American style variously modified so as to be truly 
indigenous to the different sections of the country. 


American domestic architecture is in many re- 
spects peculiar to this country. The design of many 
of our ecclesiastical, public and commercial struc- 
tures appears to be very strongly influenced by styles 
of architecture developed by peoples living in coun- 
tries and under conditions that are entirely foreign 
to us. This condition will probably obtain until a 
real leadership in an American architecture 1s devel- 
oped. This leadership will be composed of individ- 
ualists, the results of their work blending into an 
indigenous style. This development would eventu- 


.ate more rapidly if the legislative and executive de- 
- partments of our municipal, state and national gov- 


ernments possessed a proper apprectation of the 
ine Arts. Instances of this condition are only too 
rare and make that quality in Theodore Roosevelt 
so noticeable. Rather than to trust to the whims 
of fortune to place such men in positions of author- 
itv, there should be a constant effort to make such 
a condition universal. This can only be accomplished 
through education and a persistent exercise of the 
franchise. 

\ better architecture can be fostered by public 
art conunissions. While such bodies may have no 
real powers to restrict and control architectural de- 
sion, the effect of their work has been good. There 
should be such commissions in every community. 
(ine danger attends the formation of such bodies. 
The makeup of an art commission should be such 
that the adherents to many different styles or schools 
of architecture constitute its membership. Unless 
this is done architecture cannot develop along broad. 
democratic and indigenous lines. 

Conceding the great Importance of architectural 
design, of equal or greater importance ts the element 
of santtation with, ina lesser degree, adaptability to 
use. With these elements allotted in due proportion, 
the building for whatever purpose erected will exer- 
cise its proper influence on man. The influence of 
the building on man is of tremendous importance 
and this fact must be fully appreciated before an 
architect can properly exercise hus true function. 
[t is necessary that both the architect and the public 
realize this fact. Fespecially is good architecture im- 
portant in school and college buildings. 

As an executive, setting up a new government in 
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Cuba and the Philippines, 1 found the engineer to 
he my able assistant. [| use the word engineer man 
Mclusive sense and divisible into the architect; the 
sanitary, civil and mechameal engineer: the con- 
tractor and Jabor. Phe construction of sewers, 
Innldines, docks, harbors, roads and railroads is the 
foundation on which a stable civil government can 
be ereeted, dt does net require much reflection to 
arrive at this conclusion and a knowledge and appre- 
cation Of this fact must be possessed by these who 
lead, along with an understanding of the relative 
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importance of production, transportation, education, 
jurisprudence, commerce, finance, literature and the 
hne arts. 

lam glad to express my admiration of that cul- 
ture possessed by Theodore Roosevelt. which quali- 
hed him to exercise such an influence on the arehi- 
tectural developments ino Washington, as has been 
so well described by Mr. Brown. AX realization of 


this mAuence will grow among us and a demand for 
a renewal of such leadership will develop and he 
satistied, 
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AN ENTRANCE, CENTENNIAL BUILDING, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
RICHARD E. SCHMIDT, GARDEN & MARTIN, ARCHITECTS 


Thirty-third Annual Joint Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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Thoty-third cinnual Joint Chicago clrchitectural Exhibition 


Thirty- third Annual Chicago Architectural 
Exhibition 


Given Jointly by the Chicago Architectural Club, the Illinois Society of Architects 


and the [Illinois Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, with 
the Co-operation of the Art Institute of Chicago 


planning to present to the general public an 

exhibition of their work, introduce a feature 
so novel as to call for special mention and com- 
mendation. This vear, the joint exhibition of archi- 
tecture by the Chicago .\rchitectural Ciub, the Itl- 
nois Society of Architects, and the Illinois Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, fills eight 
galleries in the Art Institute of Chicago. The out- 
standing feature is the gallery assigned to exhibi- 
tions referring to the “Chicago School.” Just what 
are the ideals and aims of this school are very ably 
set forth by Mr. Louis Sullivan. He is quoted in 
the May Bulletin of the Art Institute as follows: 

“The purpose of this movement 1s to arrive at a 
plastic architecture, in contradistinction to the pureiy 
intellectual architecture, as represented by the 
(sreeks, and the emotionalism of the mediaeval 
period, as expressed in the Gothic cathedrals of 
northern France. 

‘The need of today is for an architecture based 
strictly upon utilitarian conditions and developed 
in such wise that these utilitarian conditions may 
find full expression. Hence such an architecture 


I "an succeeding vear, architects in Chicago, 


must be plastic in its nature, and the work of a 
mind that is free and has emancipated itself from 
the tyranny, or autocracy, of tradition, no matter 
how beautiful the old architecture was, nor how 
well adapted it was to the needs of its day. 

“By ‘plastic’ I mean that the utiitarian require- 
ments must be allowed to find their full expression 
in plan and exterior, and this result cannot be ac- 
complished by the prevailing method of suppression, 
that is to say, a method in which the tradition of 
one or another of the dominant styles of the past is 
imposed upon the utilitarian conditions of our own 
day. 

“Putting this in practical form, a building must 
be allowed to grow out of its conditions, and these 
conditions, as we face them, are modern. We have 
been trying to solve these modern problems by ap- 
plication of ancient forms. An architecture of this 
sort, because it 1s the work of a free sptrit, must 
naturally be democratic, because the essence of 
democracy is the expression of the free spirit of 
man.” 

Probably in no section of this country has the 
effort to arrive at a “plastic type’’ as described by Mr. 
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Sullivan, been more serious- 
ly made than in the Mid- 
dle West and also probably 
has no man in that section 
hearer approached it than 
-has Mr. Sullivan. Surely 
there has in some instances 
been’ noticed a_ tendency 
toward “emancipation from 
the tyranny or aristocracy 
of tradition” in spite of the 
allurement of an old archi- 
tecture, acknow:edged to be 
beautiful but so many times 
copied and so often improp- 
erly applied. 

Throughout the period 
of the exhibition the Chi- 
cago room was the point of 
interest for the many thou- 
sands that daily visited the 
exhibition, but there might 
also be met that interesting 
group of men who were 
largely responsible for the 
inception and carrying for- 
ward of this important 
architectural movement. As 


a means of erecting a local 
sense of pride in the minds 
of the people of Chicago in 
the dignity and importance 
of their architectural de- 
velopment, no better 
method than the grouping 
of this exhibition in the 
“Chicago room” could have 
been devised. 

This exhibition excluded 
all types of work. Mr. 
George W. Maher, whose 
efforts largely contributed 
to the success of the “Chi- 
cago Room,” in referring to 
it said in part: “No greater 
educational propaganda 
could be suggested than 
that this entire exhibit be 
forwarded to various parts 
of the country where it mav 
he viewed and explained to 
the general public. These 
exainples are indigenous, 
since they spring from the 
soil and the people.” 
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In a foreword to the execellent.y prepared ¢exlubi- 
tion catalog, written by Irving K. Pond, it is stated: 

“These annual exhibitions are for the purpose 
of letting society sce somewhat of the process 
through which the architect works to accomplish 
his ends. The chief end is svmbolizing, in terms of 
actiog and interacting structural forces, the conflict 
of spiritual and’ of mental forees in the social body. 
Too often the architect and society itself. fail to ap- 
preciate that the forees are at work, or how they 
work- and then the architecture becomes stupid and 
conventional and society is not elevated, however 
entertamed and aniused tt may be. by this too vad 
svinbousm of its own ignorant self. Poo often sin- 
cere architects who comprehend that forces are at 
work mm the social structure far to note the direction 
and tendency of the effort, and their resultant svim- 
botisi, while not historically conventional, is scaree- 
ly appropriate to the society they would seek to in- 
terpret. 

“These exhibitions are valuable as giving society 
(ints communal aspect) opportunity to sce what 
the architect has i mind and how nearly mn accord 
with his ideals is) the the has 
been Stone, 


Vision 
Sketches, 
made before the plans, even, are developed, sug- 


result when 


materiahzed in brick and 
gest the spiritual vision: photographs Cat best. poor 
substitutes for the reality) furnish a hint as to the 
accomplished 
tion, AN commechion 
between the and the 
‘realization nnght be made 
were the sketeh by the archi- 
tect to be shown, rather than 
conventional presentations by 
draughtsmen with persona! 
and individual stvle of ‘ren- 
dering” apphed more or less 
mdiserimimately to all tvpes 
and conditions of buildings 
by numerous architects 
varied personalities and pred- 
ilections. 


“Matermhza- 
closer 
VIston. 


Ot 


“Yet, however and frem 
whomever the drawings may 
have found place upon these 
walls, there ts meat here for 
the pubhe,. there is food for 
solid thought : and the public 
is more deeply concerned in 
the exhibition than it is, per- 
haps, aware. The architects 
and the pubhe are mutually 
responsible for the state of 
architecture in the commu- 
nity, and neither can, nor 
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should wish to, shirk the responsibility. Where the 
work is sincere these and kindred exlubitions pernut 
the public taste to sce itself as the architect thinks he 
sees it. These exhibitions furnish society and the 
architect occasion to take stock of themselves and 
of each other.” 

This is a very accurately written statement as to 
just what an architectural exlubition should be. and 
just what it represents to those outside of the pro- 
fession whose interest it is intended to attract and 
education in architecture it ots sought to 
properly conduct. 

ltwill be borne home to the careful observer that 


Whose 


there is no danger im the assumption that architec- 
ture may be truthtully regarded as very much ot a 
business. “Phas attitude is verv largely shared by the 
men of the Middle West. No equally thoughtful 
or competent observer will find that there 1s any 
lack of the fullest appreciation that architecture ts 
anoart, the highest: and most complex of all. 
This very successful showimg of recent work ts 
under the direction of three distinet organizations, 
In 
all matters pertamimyg to organized architecture, the 


each funchoning separately and successfully. 


State of Hhnots appears to stand as a brillant ex- 
On the floor of the Convention at \Washing- 
the fact 
that THlmors had accomplished great and lasting re- 


wmMple. 
ton during the debate on State Societies, 





OVER MANTEL PAINTING 


ALENANDER BORTINER 
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sults through the harmonious co-operation of the 
Chapter and State Society was used as a strong 
point in argument. In this joint Chicago Architec- 
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tural exhibition, probably one of the most success- 
ful local exhibitions yet held, we have further evi- 
dence of the good results to be obtained by this 
happy combination. Some will claim that the Chap- 
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ter alone would have secured equally satisfactory 
results, but they would have to prove it. 

Many exhibitions during the past three years were 
by reason of the war's distraction necessarily 
omitted. It is now very much to be hoped that 
they will be resumed at their stated periods. While 
architects may not need them as educational meas- 
ures, the public certainly does, and when conducted 
in the best educational way—as in the present ex- 
hibition for example—they serve the most valuable 
purposes. 

More and more it becomes apparent that the 
very best place to hold an architectural exhibition 
is in the galleries of our large museums. The ex- 
ample set by the T-Square Club of Philadelphia, 
so successfully demonstrated the right of a show- 
ing of architecture to gallery space, with neighbors 
of the allied arts, no further proof was needed. 
The National Exhibition held in the Corcoran Gal- 
leries in Washington during the recent conven- 
tion and the Chicago Joint Iéxhibition in the gal- 
leries of the Art Institute simply are added proof. 
Probably the day of the ultra technical architectural 
exhibition has passed and it is well that it should. 


For, in its place, there has grown a type of exhu- 


bition that serves a much greater and more valuable 
end,—the education of the public. 

The calamitous fire which destroyed the exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural League in New York al- 
most at the very moment of its formal opening, 
deprived that city of the only place available for a 
large exhibition of architecture. ()f course there 
is the Metropolitan Museum but, in view of the 
fact that the National Academy went to the Brook- 
lyn Museum to hold its last exhibit, it does not seem 
possible that architects of New York might hope to 
hold any future exhibitions in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum where even larger numbers of people might 
view them than were admitted to the recent ex- 
hibitions in the Corcoran Gallery in Washington or 
the Art Museum in Chicago. 

Just why New York’s Museum should show so 
lukewarm an interest in the exploitation of Ameri- 
can art we do not know and would be interested 
to learn. 
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General Wood on Roosevelt and the 
Fine Arts 


F the interesting group of men Theodore 

Roosevelt gathered about him while Presi- 
dent—all efhcient and all of fine character—none 
has to a greater extent displayed greater construc- 
tive or administrative ability than Leonard Wood. 
His work in the Philippines and particularly in 
Cuba, disclosed so fine a knowledge of the attributes 
of a Master Builder as to receive the highest praise 
from architects and engineers. 

The editors of this magazine, with much satis- 
faction, present in this issue an article by General 
Wood, further testifying to the valuable aid that 
Theodore Roosevelt at all times extended to the 
Fine Arts and particularly to the art of arcliutec- 
ure. 

Glenn Brown, in the series presented in earlier 
issues, Clearly set forth the facts of Roosevelt’s 
great work. CGreneral Wood has in this issue added 
a graceful tribute to the memory of his late Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and expressed in the finest way 
his agreement with those principles that Theodore 
Roosevelt with characteristic energy displayed 
towards our artistic well being and future devel- 
opment. 


A Need for Official Denial 


URING the convention of the American Insti- 

tute of Architects, a delegate referred at some 
length to the recently issued report of a Senate Com- 
mittee on the work of the Housing Commission and 
also to the debate in the Senate on this report during 
which it was directly stated that architects and engi- 
neers had been engaged in profiteering and were 
believed to have proved to a certain degree incompe- 
tent. Attention was called to the fact that so far 
as could be learned, no action had been taken by the 
organized bodies of architecture to refute these un- 
warranted statements and was also directed to the 
further fact that both the Engineering Associations 
and the Associated General Contractors had, by 
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wel.-directed propaganda, clearly shown that these 
attacks had no basis of fact but were pure'y political 
ammunition to serve a party purpose. 


© man in the profession of architecture will 
need assurance that the group of men who so 
unselfishly gave up large private practices and de- 
voted a very considerable amount of time at a large 
personal loss, to the asststance of the Government in 
its housing operations, were anything but competent 
nor will it be necessary to produce facts to show how 
groundless any accusation of profiteering would be. 
But as many of the ills that already beset the pro- 
fession of architecture have been due to lack of 
alertness on the part of its organized bodies in keep- 
ing the public accurately informed, it wou!d seem 
that this incident should not have been similarly 
ignored. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT has taken oc- 
casion roundly to deny such political knavery, but 
it needs the stamp of authenticity of at least the 
Institute to give this denial its true weight and to 
set the profession clearly right before every layman 
in this country. 


The Farmer’s Home Life Studied 


HE Iowa Agricultural College has made a sur- 

vey of all the farm homes in Orange Township, 
Blackhawk County, Iowa, and the following in- 
formation was ascertained. 

Half of all the farm homes in this township had 
furnaces, while the proportion having water baths 
and electric or gas light was slightly less. Nearly 
half the homes had such labor-saving conveniences 
as vacuum cleaners, power washers and electric 
irons. Nearly all the homes had telephones, more 
than half had pianos, and just about half had motor 
cars. This is not a picture of the average condition 
in farm homes throughout the country, but it is a 
picture of a condition rather exceptional at present, 
but to which we are rapidly approaching. 

Each home improvement calls for others. 

For example, it is the general experience of dis- 
tributors of electric lighting plants that the pur- 
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chase of a lighting plant is followed by the pur- 
chase of a considerabie amount of better furniture 
and house furmshings. Better wall paper is re- 
quired. More paint and varnish are used. When 
the electric lights are turned on, the rugs, the furni- 
ture, and other house furnishings, which scemec 
satisfactory when kercsene lamps were in-use, are 
not Now so attractive. 

The electric power plant makes io far easier to 
have a water svstenan the farm house. with in- 
door toret and bath, and have the water svstem) 100 
per cent efferent.  Vhe power washer, the 
trically operated ironing machine, the vacuum 
cleaner. the electric iron, and the electric fan can 
be utilized. “Phe water can be pumped, the churn 
can be operated. the grindstone turned, the cream 
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separated. and a variety of other minor operations 
performed ino and about the farm home by electric 
power. 

The installation of a water svstem and a hehting 
plant raises the standard of sanitation an the farm 
home. More soap and cleaning compounds of all 
kinds are used. and greater pride im personal ip- 
pearance is) stimiated, leading not only to a de- 
mand for better clothes, bet for other things that 
are found essential by the well-groomed man or 
woman, The furnace climiates the necessity of 
running several stoves and the resulting Jabor and 
meonvenience, Briefly stated, the modernizing of 
the farm home is an influence of tremendous power 
i promoting a taste for more and better things on 
the farm. 


Towill appear trom waar has been said that tre 

business of farming in the Cmited States is be- 
comung ever more important from the standpomt of 
the rational welfare. levervthing coaected with 
farming is of dircet mterest to all other industries. 
Likewise, because of the broader outlook of the 
farmer and the mereasing number of his contacts 
with the conmmunity hfe of the country, the promo- 
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on of industry in general is of direct interest to the 
farmer. The forces of necessity and desire are 
working together to increase the complexity of 
relationships between the farming clement and the 
rest of the country, and interdependence beyond 
the mere trathe im food is generally recognized. 

\t the same ume the position of the mdividual 
farmer is bemg altered. More and more of them 
are attaining tmancidl mdependence and are ready 
to shoulder a part of the investment burden which 
America mtst assume for her own protection as 
weil as the succor of the world. With the farming 
industry flourishing and the men engaged in it pros- 
perous, there must be optimism im anv survey of 
the rest of the country and a feeling of contidence 
regarding the ability. of our people to meet anv 
situation which the reconstruction problem) offers. 


FE Roiwaovears and mers tits niavazine has been 
endeavoring to pom cut the desirabilitv. for bet- 
ter farm homes, and to urge that at least as much 
thought be given to the home of the farmer and 
his dependent buildings as 1s received by the usual 
suburban dwelling. “Lhe questicn of farm labor is 
acute. Edementary selfishness woould endorse the 
destrabihity of making farm life more attractive, and 
itis the type of home and environment that formu- 
lates that life. [elementary selhshness also recog- 
nizes the fact that our farming population comprises 
one Of the largest groups in this country. What is 
tvpieal of farm life will be typieal of a majority of 
the people. Tf our high standards are to be national 
and not local the farnd home must receive better 
consideration, The complete dependence with whieh 
the country recanes upoa the farming people de- 
mands that compensating circumstances shall make 
them willing to support this burden. First and fore- 
most is the farm heme. Tt must be simplined, vet 
amplihed -simplined as to its drudgeries and amph- 
fied as to its comforts. Then and only then dare 
the arelitectural conscience be at peace. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON 


SIR JOHN SOANE, 


ARCHITECT 


Notes From London 


(By Special Correspondent of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ) 


Rebuilding the Bank of England 


N announcement of very great interest. to 
Londoners genera‘ly, and especially to the 
City of London, has been made that the Gov- 
ernors ard Court of Directors are contemplating 
the rebuilding of the Bank of Iengland. The news 
came as somewhat of a shock to many of us, but 
rot altogether as a surprise to those who are “in 
the know’; for it was no secret that for at least a 
quarter of a century the Bank authorities had been 
contemplating alterations of a drastic character in 
the main structure of Sir John Soane’s famous 
building, which is practically a ground floor only, 
with spacious underground apartments, but nothing 
above them. 

City accommodation is now extremely scarce, and 
from the point of view of utility the present bund- 
ing, which occupies some of the most valuable space 
in the world, is extraordinarily wasteful. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Bank as it stands cannot ofter suth- 
cient accommodation for its own staff; even before 
the war accommodation was becoming uncomforta- 


bly tight, and now with a staft of something like 
double the pre-war figure, nearly two-thirds of that 
staff has to be lodged outside, occupying the prem- 
Ises acquired for the supplementary departments in 
Princess Street. Lombard Street, Moorgate Hall, 
Bank Buildirgs, London Wall. and those only late- 
ly added in Tokenhouse Yard. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
although the Bank of England appears, and actually 
is, a one-storied building, there are a number of 
buildings within its circle which run up to four or 
hive floors in height; hence the suggestion has been 
put forward to retain the famiiar and really beau- 
tiful fagade and rebuild the whole of the inner 
portion, raising it to at least 100 feet, or, in fact, sub- 
ject to building regulations, to even more than this. 
\We in London are more conservative in our treat- 
ment of existing buildings than in New York, where 
[ once found on arrival that my hotel had been torn 
up only ten days before: and, apart from the cost 
of rebuilding the entire premises, which would cer- 
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tainly run into millions,—though even so the result 
might be well worth the expense,—on the senti- 
mental as well as the aesthetic ground it might be 
preferable to many to see the familiar facade re- 
tained, in place of an entirely new structure. 


On this difficult question it is of interest to hear 
the view recently expressed to a representative of 
The Daily Telegraph by Professor Sir Banister 
Fletcher, F.RIL.BLA. I have known Sir Banister 
Fletcher for many years, both personally and as a 
writer of distinction, whose “History of Architec- 
ture” holds as high a place in -\merica as it does 
on this side; but in this special case he has not only 
the advantage of being a critic of architecture and 
architectural styles and a!so a practising architect. 
but besides these of being a Sheriff of the City of 
London, and in a position to know the views of 
the City on this important matter. 


Sir Banister thoroughly approved of the public 
being taken into confidence in these semi-national 
undertakings, and admitted the loss from the pres- 
ent structure being a practically one-storied build- 
ing, lighted from internal areas; though he stated 
that he had always heard that the absence of win- 
dows of the front was due to the fact that the 
Bank might have possibly to resist attack. There 
were two ways—he continued—of approaching the 
reconstruction of the Bank of England. One was 
the possible retention of the existing structure; the 
second was complete rebuilding. As an architectu- 
ral historian and lover of old buildings he himself 
preferred the first of these two alternatives. The 
Bank was a beautiful building and a lasting monu- 
ment to Sir John Soane. The architectural order 
which he employed was based on the little Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli, not far from Rome. The inter- 
nal courts and some of the halls were most effective 
examples of the later classic period at the end of the 
eighteenth century; and it would be a thousand 
pities 1f some of these, with their beautiful archi- 
tectural detail and well-thought-out internal effects, 
were to be lost to London. 


The method of rearranging the light courts and 
providing additional accommodation by pyramidal 
treatment would be probably the method of proce- 
dure. “You would then,” he added, “retain the pres- 
ent very beautiful fagade, and behind it successive 
receding stories up to 80 feet or 100 feet in height 
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would give a. immense amount of additional ac- 
commodation. If the fagade ts to be retained this 
scems the only system of procedure to me.” 

As to rebuilding, he considered it would be a pity 
1f this had to be done—but no one cou'd shut his 
eves to the necessity of proceeding a!ong business 
nes in Our great commercial enterprises. In the 
case of rebuilding, the new structure could be plan- 
ned on the most up-to-date lines, with provision for 
plenty of light, and providing possibly sufficient ac- 
conunodation for all departments of the Bank; but 
he pointed out very strongly that in this case great 
care would have to be exercised in the design, be- 
cause the Bank. in the very center of London, was 
in close proximity to the Royal -xchange and Man- 
sion Elouse, both of which would have to be consid- 
ered very carefully in their relation to the new 
structure. The proportions of the space in front of 
the Royal exchange had been already very much al- 
tered,—and, 1n his opinion, damaged—by the erec- 
tion of the large buildings in Cornhill. His con- 
clusion was that any addition or rebuilding of the 
Bank of England must be in keeping with the sur- 
rounding classic treatment. The architecture must 
show some free expression of the Renaissance in 
its modern aspects, clearly indicating that it  be- 
longed to the England of the twentieth century. 

The Bank of I:ngland, dating back to its projec- 
tion by William Paterson, with the sanction and 
support of the Government, in 1694, is mn fact a 
national institution, of which we are justly proud, 
as the agent of the government in the management 
of the National Debt; and has proved its value to 
the community in such crisis of our history as in 
the threatened French inyasion of 1796, and yet 
later in the conduct of the late war. In detailing 
here the carefully reasoned opinion of Sir Banister 
Iletcher, which has my entire approval, it should 
be mentioned that not all agree with him as to the 
architectural merits of the present structure. It has 
been said that architecturally there will be little to 
lament in the disappearance of Sir John Soane's 
masterpiece. The long blank wall along Princess 
Street can well be spared. The Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street has a heart of gold, but her 
face is not her fortune. Yet in quoting this point 
of view I believe the more conservative verdict will 


appeal to the British public, including the city man. 
S. B. 
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Specification Clauses 


By FrRaANciIS W. GRANT 


REgECcTED WoRK AND MATERIALS 


The contractor shall subject to arbitration as else- 
where herein provided, remove from the prem- 
ises all materia, whether imecrporated ia the 
building or not, when notihed by the architect 
that such material or the workmanship emploved 
thereon is not in accordance with contract re- 
quirements and shall restore all parts of the 
structure damaged by such removal. The -arel- 
tect may, in his discretion, and if the contractor 
so desires, pernut material not im accordance 
with. contract requirements to remain. in place 
and in that event the contract sum shall be dimin- 
ished by a sum fixed by the architect as com- 
pensation to the owner for such departure from 
the contract requirements, it being understood 
that the sum thus Hxed shall not be made a sub- 
ject of appeal to arbitration. 


ce 


Hil. contractor warrants a strict adherence 

tu the program set forth in the specifications 

and the contract drawings as to form, qual- 
itv and quantity of the several parts and the whole 
of the structure he binds himself to erect. He has 
no discretionary powers in the matter and, 1f com- 
petent, knows it. 

Deviations wil, however, cecur in almost every 
building operation of magnitude. These need not 
by anv means be always classed as fraudulent. or 
made im wilful disregard of the contract require- 
ments and a wise and tactful architect in supervis- 
ing the work will grant a large measure of toler- 
ance to the offending contractor in passing judg- 
ment on such deviations until convinced that back 
of them there hes a real intent to defraud the 
owner or to ignore the prerogatives of the archi- 
tect. 

In the case of a builder who really is competent 
and conscientious ard oan arehitect) similarly en- 
dowed many deviations from the plans and spect- 
feations mav be found to be actual betterments and 
their acceptance advantageous to the owner whose 
interests both should serve. If opmions differ as 
to the propriety of these deviations the judgment 
of the architect must, in the mature of the case, 
prevail. 

A specification clause is required to establish a 
method of procedure in the event of deviations in 
the work and material from contract requirements; 
one that will apply whether such are of fraudulent 


nature and intent or otherwise, and preferably one 
that whl provide an equitable by-pass around abso- 
lute rejection. 

It is thought that deh guencies on the part of 
the contractor invo.ving departure from teh speci- 
hed form, quality. and quantity of material for 
which the clause above suggested will not afford an 
adequate remedy are hopless and that annulment 
of the contract is then in order under the provi- 
sions outlined in the clause entitled “Defauwt of 
Contractor” elsewhere j1 the specifications pro- 
vided or possibly the more conciliatory course of 
a resort to arbitration might be tried. 


To provide that the owner may remove rejected 
material, if the contractor fails to do so with a 
degree of promptness satisfactory to the architect, 
and store it and subsequently sell it for drayage 
and storage charges as does the code of specifica- 
tion c'auses promulgated by the American Institute 
of Architects is deemed by the writer too drastic. 
Such procedure contemplates an assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the owner of a rature likely to prove 
embarrassing and is wholly unnecessary to the end 
sought, 

The failure or neglect on the part of a contrac- 
tor to remove from the premises within a period of 
time fixed by the architect certam rejected mate- 


‘rial or portions of tintshed work is not in itself 


always so heinous an offence as an excited architect 
or inspecter is likely to construe it to be. Confisea- 
tion of the contractor's property as a penalty for 
insubordination is a procedure so hostile as to pre- 
clude any possibility of harmonious relations on 
the job thereafter. Its mere mention in the specit- 
cations is offensive and tends to breed a_ relation- 
ship between the parties quite inconsistent with 
that desired. It wou'd be better, when conditions 
seem to prompt so drastic a course, to either patch 
up by arbitration or irvstitute proceedings lookine 
to the annulment of the contract. 

In defense of the clause in the A. I. A. Stand- 
ard Documents providing for the forcible taking 
possession of the cortractor’s property the state- 
ment has been made that the presence on the prem- 
ises of rejected material constitutes a menace and 
a threat. The same couid be said by the contractor 
of the presence continually on the works of an 
architect or his inspector and the contention would 
be as true in one case as the other. In neither 
case, however. is fore:ble removal by the imterests 
menaced justified. 
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Nothing should interfere with or diminish the 
architect’s authority to demand exact compliance 
with the drawings and the specifications when in 
his judgment such is the only proper course, hence 
the provision looking to the acceptance of rejected 
work must be made applicable only at the architect’s 
discretion and should be consistently treated as a 
compromise arranged for the contractor's relief. 
Arbitration of the relief thus offered would be in- 
consistent, the contractor being free to accept or to 
proceed to carry out the original intent of the draw- 
ings and specifications as his best interests might 
dictate. 


Persian Character in Art 


‘The Revelation of Art and Literature in Persia as 
Disclosed by Closer Acquaintance 


Of the ancient arts none give more pleasure to 
the student or the layman than that of Persia. 
Across its pages pass and repass mythical and his- 
torical figures, heroes and lovely princesses, doers 
of mighty deeds so dear to the heart of the Oriental. 
If we accompany them through exploits and trials, 


the subjects will live for us always in miniature’ 


paintings as well as in the literature and verse of 
that great country. This is delightfully told in The 
Bulletin of the Rhode Island School of Design: 


“One of the pleasures which has come to Europe 
and America in the past few years is the revelation 
of the great interest to be found in Persian art and 
literature. The influence of this is seen in the 
theatre, with its scenery, dances and color schemes, 
in interior decoration, dress, illustrations and tex- 
tile designs. Our collectors have yielded to the 
charm of Persian design in faience, textiles, rugs, 
woodwork, metal-work and miniatures; and the 
museums of art have sought, so far as opportunities 
permitted, to acquire for their permanent collec- 
tions such examples as would do justice to Persian 
art expression at its best. 


“It has been frequently pointed out that success- 
ful art in the Orient is dependent on the patronage 
of the court or some wealthy nobleman. The Persian 
rulers were in the main intensely interested in books 
for their libraries and gave every encouragement 
to artists and calligraphers. In this field was per- 
haps the greatest opportunity for the artist’s success. 

“But one does not have to be conversant with 
Persian literature to enjoy the artistic excellence 
of the technique and the inherent beauty. As soon 
as one admits the Eastern conventional treatment of 
perspective and the Oriental love of line. he is 
prepared to study Persian domestic life at close 
range, the polo games, battles, hunting scenes, 
glimpses of court and royal life. The beauty of 


pattern in textiles of all kinds, costumes and tiles, 
and the Persian love of flowers and flowing streams. 
Then he will realize more fully a part of the spell 
of the East whose art is so very different from our 
own in many ways, and which, like all great art 
worthy of the name, takes us out of ourselves into 
the great world of imagination and beauty.” 

Of all the arts of the Orient that of Persia 1s 
the one that has had a positive influence upon the 
art of our epoch. Before its inspiration we all fall 
in an attitude of worship and from its principles of 
art representation we are evolving delightful de- 
signs with its forms of ornament as a background. 


A Characteristic Address by Willis 
Polk 


California School of Fine Arts Told to Take All the 
Prizes, and Mr. Polk Shows How to Do It 


All have heard the old story of the Bully who 
disputed the sidewalk in Jamestown with George 
Washington. The Bully said: “I never get out of 
the way of a blackguard.” George Washington, with 
his best smile and in his most amiable manner, po- 
litely stepping aside, replied with a gracious wave 
of the hand, “I always do.” 

It was said that we were to proud to fight, but 
we did! 

We entered the war to make the world free for 
democracy. Up-to-date it appears that the war has 
only made part of the world free for Bolshevism. 
But have no fear the war has made several million 
Americans sit up and take notice. There will be no 
Soviet Bolshevism, no autocratic rule in this country, 
the spirit of democracy will not perish from the 
earth—the American Legion will attend to that. 

The American Legion is going to build in San 
Francisco a monumental group of buildings in mem- 
ory of the men and women—soldiers, sailors and 
civilians who died that democracy might live. This 
group of buildings to commemorate the victory of 
democracy will be a nurturing place for all the high- 
est ideals of a free people. It will be the home of 
the Fine Arts—painting, poetry, sculpture, music 
and architecture. It will be a fitting temple for those 
ideals for which we waged the war! 

The faculty and students of the California School 
of Fine Arts and their successors will find in this 
memorial a home and be provided with facilities of 
study. Will they be worthy of it? This year your 
student body was Awarded six out of ten of all 
the honors available to art students throughout the 
country. Next vear you ought to get seven out of 
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ten. ‘Lhe year atter eight out of teu and thereatter 
ten out of ten, for California is realty and truly the 
true home of real art. 

In the War Memorial, the Art Association will 
have its galleries, the school its ateliers. Students 
trom ail the world will, in time, seek this school for 
instruction, rather than will our students go forth 
for enightenment. That is, if nature, temperament 
and determination are no less strong with us than 
were these characteristics with the Lgyptians, 
Greeks, Italians and other predecessors of present- 
day ideals of civilization, order and art. 

As far as the students here to-night, and the fac- 
ulty too for that matter, are concerned, it must be 
remembered that success in any vocation means pa- 
tient unending plodding. There is no short cut to 
success. Impressionist, cubist fads are entertaining, 
but usually are uninstructive and detrimental to 
healthy artistic development. The student must 
study the methods of the old masters, not to copy 
them, but to seek inspiration. 

Michelangelo, Rubens. Rembrandt, Raphael, Leo- 
nardo, Velasquez—all the masters were artisans as 
well as artists. Their work was complete to the last 
detail. 

Can you match the incomparable finish of the 
winged Victory of Themathrase or the immortal 
sculptures of Phidias. with the incomplete and un- 
finished works of Rodin. T say No, a thousand 
times No! 


Uruguay Has Large Building 
Program 


The next few years will afford opportunities for 
the sale of many kinds of construction materials in 
Uruguay, according to a report just issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. Uruguay is_ financially 
solid, its business is on a high plane, good work- 
manship is available, and there is a steady spirit of 
progress. 

The biggest single project now being considered 
is a proposal for an international power plant to be 
erected on the Uruguay River by Argentina, Brazil 
and Uruguay jointly, with guaranties for the equi- 
tab'e distribution of power to the three countries 
concerned. On the site being considered it 1s calcu- 
lated that 2,500,000,000 kilowatt hours per annum 
could be developed, or an energy equivalent to that 
of 3,000,000 tons of coal. The project contemplates 
the construction of two dams, one movable and one 
fixed, with canals to the power plant. It will utilize 
a fall of 77 feet. The installation would also open 
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for navigation 419 miles of river which today 1s 
inaccessible, and would permit the inundation of ad- 
joining zones which are suitable for agriculture. 


Other projects for the development of water 
power are also being considered by private persons 
and corporations. An official commission has pre- 
pared a plan for the irrigation of a 37,000-acre 
tract not far from Montevideo, to serve as an ex- 
periment and example. “Up to the present time,” 
says the report, “nothing has been done in Uruguay 
in the way of taking advantage of the country’s 
watercourses for irrigation and power.” 


Fifteen cities of Uruguay are also to install water 
and sewerage plants within the next few years, says 
Trade Commissioner W. W. Ewing, who writes the 
report. The pre-war estimates for this work 
totaled about $15,000,000. In 1916 American engi- 
neers contracted for the installation of water and 
sewerage systems in three of the largest cities in 
Uruguay at a cost of $5,000,000. The work was 
completed twelve months before the contract date 
and the bonds have now been retired by the 
Uruguayan Government. It is probable that a part 
of the new work of this nature will be given to 
American interests. 


There is a present need in Montevideo for a large 
number of workmen's houses, for at least ten new 
business structures, a hotel, an opera house, cold- 
storage facilities, and a number of factories, the 
total cost of immediate needs in private construc- 
tion of these kinds being estimated by architects at 
$16,300,000. Within the new few years the Govern- 
ment will need new and modern edifices to the value 
of $23,000,000. The chief imports which this pro- 
gram of construction will require are steel and 
finishing materials. 


Uruguay has local supplies of granite, marble, 
porphyry, limestone in limited quantities, and 
cement. There is also abundance of excellent clay 
for brick-making, but it has not been fully utilized. 
No clay ‘roofing tiles or sewer pipe are made in 
Uruguay. All fire bricks and plaster of Paris are 
also imported. There is a developing demand for 
many types of construction tools and machinery, 
and for heating and elevator installations, accord- 
ing to this report, which is known as Special 
Agents Series No. 189, “Construction Materials and 
Machinery in Uruguay,” and ts sold at the nomi- 
nal price of 15 cents by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. The report may also be obtained at any of 
the district or co-operative offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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* The Bush Building as a Commercial 
Museum 


Museum, it is stated that the Bush Termina! 

Sales Building in New York is the museum idea 
apphed to commerce. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
illustrated this structure, designed by Helmie & Cor- 
bett, when it was completed, so that architectural de- 
tails need not here be repeated. It is, however, be- 
lieved that the comments of J. Olin Howe in the 
Bulletin will prove of interest. He says in part: 


I Na recently issued Bulletin of the Metropolitan 


The Bush Terminal Sales Building is the museum 
idea applied to commerce. It is the outgrowth of a 
vital need which developed at the great termina! 
plant in Brooklyn and probably the thought of an 
industrial museum had no place in Mr. Bush’s mind 
as the plan took shape. Yet it is that. Instead of 
art objects it exhibits the products of American 
factories. Its collections of manufactures cover the 
widest range and are selected for merit. Painters 
and sculptors may be little concerned in them, but 
artisans and craftsmen are very deeply, and 
antiquarians have had to do with many of the fur- 
nishings. The building itself is the successful work- 
ing out of a sound architectural conception; a slim, 
graceful tower which is a most attractive feature of 
the scene in the central section of New York. 

The building is primarily meant for a meeting 
place for seller and buver, American manufacturer 
and his customer from any far corner of the globe 
and from every part of this country; but through 
the thousands of buyers who come there contact 
with the public is close, and there are frequent 
special exhibitions to which everybody 1s invited. 

One crosses the threshold of the building from 
busv 42nd street to enter a lofty-ceilinged lobby al- 
most cathedralinaspect. Here are the atmosphere and 
appointments of a first-rate club, to which, indeed, 
the first three or four floors are devoted, the Inter- 
national Buvers’ Club. In the club's quarters the 
decorations and furniture are in the English manor- 
house style and there are even huge tables about 
which business conferees take places once occupied 
by the valiant trenchermen who marred and scarred 
their solid oak. 


Above for twenty or more floors are the collec- 
tions gathered from all over the United States to 
show the nation’s industrial and commercial re- 
sources. On some floors but a single general line is 
shown, on others several are grouped. In some 
cases the makers have their own representatives to 
care for their interests, but in more the Bush or- 
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ganization performs this service. Anything like a 
complete catalogue is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion here. House furnishings and home appliances, 
decorative arts and industries, furs, infants’ and 
children’s wear, jewelry and clocks, laces and em- 
broideries, luggage and leather goods, men’s wear, 
women’s wear, millinery, notions, pianos and talk- 
ing machines, shoes and shoe accessories, toilet 
goods and perfumery, toys, waterproof fabrics; 
these give an idea of the variety of even the larger 
divisions. Sometimes, perhaps, the arrangement of 
the exhibits is rather to suit a commercial purpose 
than after the manner of the museum, but it may be 
the desired result is the more readily gained that 
way. 

What is of far more moment, back of it all is the 
sincere effort to perpetuate ideals which inspired 
designers and craftsmen of an earlier day. It may 
be a lamp-shade, a piece of tapestry or brocade, a 
bit of jewelry, a chair; whatever it is, it goes with- 
out saying that the every-day things of life gain 
in real beauty and in appeal to the finer sensibilities 
when the origin of the idea from which they result 
goes back some hundreds of years or two or three 
thousand. It is to this end that the International 
Buyers’ Club has an extensive reference library 
which is consulted more and more as it becomes 
better known. In it are not only rare books of 
prints with the designs of the o:d-time masters, but 
many modern and even recent works by recognized 
authorities. Moreover, there is earnest co-opera- 
tion with the Metropolitan Museum. Prints, photo- 
graphs, and other things which may aid in the effort 
referred to are borrowed, and many a student has 
attended the Metropolitan's study-hours for prac- 
tical workers upon advice given in the Bush Buuild- 
ing. 

It is always with the thought of improvement in 
commercial design that the temporary exhibitions 
of the Bush Building are brought together. The 
most complete showing of the ancient Japanese art 
of bafik ever made in this country was one of the 
most noteworthy of these. Possibly rivaling it in 
interest was a lace exhibition, in which there were 
some good antique laces, but far more examples of 
fine modern work after old models and patterns. 
Recently a collection of Persian rugs and antiques 
gathered with the aid of that Government was ex- 
hibited. Just now the handiwork of modern France 
is being shown. 
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Gardens on the Roof 


The war garden movement has been largely re- 
sponsible for a new type of roof-garden—-not the 
kind famous in great cities before last July. At the 
height of the war garden movement, many city 
dwellers sought places where they might grow 
vegetables. Such places do not exist in ample quan- 
tities, particularly in New York, and apartment 
house owners have planned for and constructed 
garden spots on the roofs of the large buildings. 

The construction work necessary to provide a 
building with garden space is simple. The gardens 
were made in boxes, similar to those used on the 
benches in greenhouses. These are set above the 
roof, so as to provide both ventilation and drainage. 
All the earth for the garden was taken up in the 
elevators of the building, and while undoubtedly the 
frst cost of this garden was large, the expenditure 
was worth while. 

Where land is subject to overflow or where water 
from rains would not run off quickly the floor level 
of cement storage bins should be well above what 
may be the high water line. This is applicable to 
either fixed or temporary plants for bare dry prairie 
is often covered with two feet of water from spring 
rains when culverts became choked. Qn this land 
the floors of ceme7t warehouses were set 42 inches 
above the ground line. 

Bird houses were erected on the soil pipes to 
camouflage them, and these pipes were used also as 
poles for the climbing beans. 

When the war garden period had passed, the gar- 
deners did not forsake their gardens for the simple 
reason that they found health and delight in caring 
for them. And each year now sees more and more 
gardens on the roofs of the larger city buildings. 


Court Decisions on Labor Questions 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of [Labor has just issued its an- 
nual compilation of decisions of courts affecting 
labor (Bulletin No. 258), and of the 180 odd 
cases included therein more than a score involved 
the power of the legislature to enact the law under 
which suit was brought. the objector being in every 
case a person claiming to be injuriously affected 
by the act. 

Sometimes the court decides adversely to the 
legislature, as in the case of the Federal Child 
Labor Law, by which Congress undertook to exclude 
from interstate commerce the products of child 
labor in the various States. It was held that the 
attempt to regulate the conditions covered by the 
law was in excess of the Federal authority, being 
purely within the control of the State, so that the 
law could not be enforced; so also of a law of 
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Louisiana, declaring a special lability of public 
service corporations for injuries to any of their 
employes, the court holding the act unconstitutional 
because it placed in one class workmen engaged in 
nonhazardous and in hazardous occupations. 

Another instance in which the action of the law- 
makers was held to exceed its constitutional powers 
involved a tipping law of California. This act did 
not actually prohibit the giving of tips, but forbade 
the employer to require employes to turn their tips 
over to him. This was said to be unwarranted 
interference with the right of employers and emz- 
ploves to contract. 

In most cases, however, the legislatures have 
been vindicated, as by the Supreme Courts of 
Massachusetts and Washington, upholding the 
Minimum Wage laws of the respective States ; that 
of Pennsylvania sustaining a law forbidding night 
work by children under 16 years of age, and those 
of New Jersey and New York upholding progres- 
sive legislation on the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation. The New York case involved the crea- 
tion of a special fund to compensate second in- 
juries, contributions to be made to it by employers 
of workingmen fatallv injured and leaving no bene- 
ficiary under the act. 


The Clayton Act, amending the Federal Anti- 
Trust Law, was held by a United States District 
Court of Appeals to have set aside some of the 
judicial restrictions on the right of labor unions 
to maintain boycotts against objectionable products 
of manufacture. There was a strong dissent to 
this opinion, the statement being made that what 
would have been unlawful in this case before the 
passage of the Clayton Act was not made lawful 
by the act. . 


A Recent Legal Decision 
Contractors’ Bonds for Public Works 


The bond required by Act of Congress Aug. 13, 
1894, as amended by Act Feb. 24, 1903, giving 
persons furnishing labor or materials to a con- 
tractor for public work a right of action on the con- 
tractor’s bond, performs a double function: First, 
to secure to the government a faithful performance 
on the part of the contractor; second. to protect 
persons from whom the contractor obtains labor 
and materials. The statute is to be liberally con- 
strued to effect these purposes; but the limitation 
of one year for bringing suit is a condition of the 
right conferred. The claims of the various persons 
furnishing labor or material are assignable, and each 
claim is separate and represents a distinct cause of 
action. Salyers v. United States, 257 Fed. 255. 
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Convention of the American Federa- 


tion of Arts 


At the invitation of the directors of the Ameri- 
can Museum, the eleventh annual convention of 
the American Federation of Arts was held at the 
Museum in New York, May 19, 20 and 21. 

The Federation is a national organization; its 
conventions are devoted to national questions. This 
year much attention was given to the functions 
of museums in the community, suggestions being 
offered for places not yet provided with such pub- 
lic structures. In addition public matters such as 
billboards, shop windows and community centers 
were discussed. | 


This Federation has constantly on tour some 
forty traveling exhibitions of many kinds, paint- 
ings, sculpture, engravings, industrial arts, photog- 
raphy, textiles, wallpaper, prints for home decora- 
tion, etc., etc., selected by experts. These reach 
all parts of the country, having made 150 stops this 
year. It also circulates illustrated lectures, pre- 
pared by authoritative writers, museum curators, 
painters, sculptors and other qualified persons. The 
Federation publishes a wideawake monthly, The 
American Magazine of Art, and the official art di- 
rectory of the country, The American Art Annual. 


In various public questions affecting the arts, the 
American Federation of Arts has taken an active 
interest and has wielded a strong influence for their 
adequate and satisfactory solution, notably such 
matters as that of the Lincoln Statue Controversy, 
the placing of control over the designs for military 
medals and others of like character in the hands 
of the Federal Commission of Fine Arts, the fur- 
therance of legislation to prevent the making of 
public gifts to foreign countries without approval 
of the proper authorities of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The Federation has urged that industrial 
art be included in all schemes of vocational educa- 
tion and that the Design Registration bill be passed 
by Congress. In recent months the Federation has 
. been actively engaged in an interesting campaign 
for good design in war memorials, the publications 
on the subject having reached many thousands of 
persons, institutions, the attention of organizations, 
periodicals and others interested in the subject. A 
General Committee on War Memorials, of which 
ex-President Taft is chairman, has been appointed. 


The Federation works for better art education, 
uniform art legislation, establishment of competent 
art commissions; it supplies art information and 
study courses. It has thrown its weight in favor 
of the rapidly growing movement toward industrial 
arts design worthy of the stamp “Made in the U. 
Se A 


To advance these many lines of usefulness the 
Federation counts upon the services of many pub- 
lic-spirited men and women. Its president 1s 
Robert W. de Forest, who is also president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Personals 


The offices of the American Park Building Co., 
landscape architects, are now located at 201 East 
Ontario street. The former address was 140 South 
Dearborn street. 


Henry M. Congdon and Herbert Wheaton Cong- 
don have moved from 18 Broadway, New York, 
where they have had offices for thirty years, to 10 
West 23rd street, New York. 


The Indianapolis, Ind., firm of architects, Bass, 
Knowlton & Graham, announce that they have 
opened an office at 201 Kimberly Building, Okmul- 
gee, Okla., under the firm name of Bass, Knowlton, 
Graham & Carson. 


Charles W. Dawson, A. I. A., with whom T. E. 
Bassham is associated for architectural practice, in 
the Barnes Building, Muskogee, Okla., has opened 
another office in the Merchants’ Bank Building, Fort 
Smith, Ark., with Carnall Wheeler, associate. 


The New Haven, Conn., Architects’ Club will 
move to 781 Chapel street. The present officers are: 
C. F. Townsend, president; A. M. Thomas, vice- 
president; Walter Shiner, secretary and treasurer. 
The club desires catalogues and trade circulars. 


The firm of Hatton, Klein & Holmes, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has been dissolved and the firm of 
Hatton, Holmes & Anthony formed, which will con- 
tinue the work in architecture, engineering, etc., 
previously done by the old firm. 


Edwin H. Clark and Chester H. Walcott have 
announced that they have formed a partnership for 
the practice of architecture, under the name of 
Clark & Walcott, at 8 East Huron street, Chicago. 
Associated with the firm are Russell S. Walcott, 
Robert G. Dwen and George W. Repp. 


The Iowa Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, Eugene H. Taylor, secretary, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has issued a circular of “Facts and 
Suggestions to Persons Interested in Building 
Operations.” The circular answers four questions 
about the architect: Why is he? Why employ him? 
How select him? How deal with him? 
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Current News 





Happenings and Comments in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Request $2,000,000 to Build on City 
Owned Land 


Request for an issue of $2,000,000 of corporate stock has 
been made by Calvin LD. Van Name, Borough President of 
Richmond, to the Board of Estimate, with which to build 
housing on city-owned land under the plan recently advo- 
cated by Borough President Curran of Manhattan. 


Mr. Van Name accompanied his request with a specific 
plan for a six-room detached cottage, 18x 30 feet, on a 
lot 25x 100, containing kitchen, dining and living rooms, 
two bedrooms, complete bathroom, hot air furnace heat, 
with a stuccoed exterior, which he asserts can quickly 
be built on Staten Island to be sold at $3,000. 

Instead of building on city-owned property, Mr. Van 
Name would build on Staten Island. where the houses 
“will produce more per dollar invested than any other 
locality. Furthermore, 1 am prepared to say that if this 
money is appropriated and expended in Staten Island, the 
borough’s building department will supervise the erection 
of these homes, to the end that the city and the purchasers 
will get full value for their money.” 





Italian Government Aids Housing 


In Rome it is estimated that at least one-third of the 
population is without a permanent home and living wher- 
ever it can find quarters. This city, not too well supplied 
with houses even under normal conditions. was compelled 
after the armistice to care for thousands of returned sol- 
diers and the staffs and employes of new governmental 
departments which were concentrated there. Discussing 
the subject editorially, the New York Sun shows that a 
similar situation developed at Naples and at the large 
manufacturing cities of the north, owing to the fact that 
high wages drew a constantly increasing number of work- 
men to the industries centred in these places. 

It was, however, the situation in Rome that first led the 
Government to take hold energetically of the housing 
difficulties and to seek relief as early as possible. In co- 
operation with the municipal authorities it decided upon 
an extensive building program that required the demolli- 
tion of some of the old forts with which Rome is encircled 
and the development of new suburbs outside of the present 
city limits. The possibilities of this co-operation between 
the State and municipality thus discovered and proving 
feasible were taken up by other cities. 

Among the municipalities besides Rome and Milan which 
have taken advantage of Guvernment aid in carrying out 
some form of building program are Bologna, Florence. 
Modena. Turin and Venice. This assistance has come 
under provisions of law which permit the State to partic: - 
pate in the payment of interest on loans made to building 
organizations and co-operative societies. 

The Government has in this way assumed annual inter 
est charges which amount in normal times to about $500,000 
and which represent loans for building purposes of more 


than $25,000,000. This represents in Rome alone con- 
struction that will provide 25,000 rooms, and in the remain- 
der of Italy houses the cost of which will exceed $40,000,- 
000. Other methods of stimulating building activities are 
certain exemptions from normal taxes and a complete 
exemption from import duties on building materials. 

Italy is the only nation that has gone as far as this in 
furnishing Government aid in the present crisis to the 
home builder. The hope of success for the plan lies in the 
energetic manner in which the State has attacked the 
problem. That this will soon bring about a considerable 
improvement in prevailing conditions is the opnion ex- 
pressed by the American Trade Commissioner at Rome. 


Forty Million Dollars in Huge Co- 
operative Building Plan 


Two mammoth office buildings with more than 1,500,000 
square feet of Hoor space are to be erected and owned by 
the tenants on a co-operative basis on three city blocks to 
the north and west of the Grand Central Terminal. The 
deal will involve $40,000.000 and is said to be the largest 
single realty transaction ever made in New York City. 
Warren & Wetmore, who designed most of the big struc- 
tures im the Grand Central Terminal zone. will be the 
architcets. 

S. Fullerton Weaver, a well known apartment house 
builder, is at the head of the syndicate that is to put up 
the structures. Associated with him are William Crawford, 
a general contractor, who has erected a number of large 
office buildings, and Walter Russell and Edward H. Everett. 
Mr. Russell is promoter of co-operative building enter- 
prises and Mr. Everett is a capitalist living in Washington. 

It is expected that work on the buildings will be started 
this fall, and the promoters hope to have them completed 
by May 1, 1922. The taller will have thirty-one stories and 
will occupy the block between [‘orty-sixth and Forty-sev- 
enth streets, from Madison to Park avenue. The other 
will have twenty stories and will cover the site between 
l-orty-fifth and Forty-sixth streets and Madison and Van- 
derbilt avenues. 

The co-operative ownership plan will be modelled after 
those now in vogue in apartment houses. It is stated that 
corporations and other tenants will buy space for a sum 
equivalent to six times the amount of thetr annual rental. 
In other words, the lessees will pay six years’ rent in 
advance and in return will have a proprietary lease on the 
space they occupy without further payment of rent. 


Guests Buy a Hotel Property 


The seventy guests of the Lancaster Gate Hotel in Lon- 
don being warned to vacate within two weeks could not 
tind any other place wherein they could live, so a number 
of them mobilized their resources and purchased the prop- 
erty and set up for themselves both as landlords and ten- 
ants. One member of the buying syndicate said: “We 
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now employ a manageress, and run the place on the lines 
of a residential club. <All visitors have to be introduced 
by a shareholder, so we shall not get any of those offensive 
people one usually tinds spoiling a happy party at a resi- 
dential hotel. 


“As we want to just cover expenses, the fees of the 
residents are now about half what they were before the 
change was made.” 


—— 


To Alter Grand Central Palace 


After an existence of eight years as a house for large 
expositions and business shows, for which it was expressly 
built, the Grand Central Palace, on Lexington Avenue, 
New York, will cease to be used as such after April 1, 
1921, notices to that effect having been sent out from the 
office of the Palace. Alfred {. du Pont is understood to be 
at the head of an organization that owns the property, and 
it will be altered for business purposes. 


[In the four exposition halls within the Grand Central 
Palace is a greater number of square feet of Hoor space 
than in any other auditorium structure in New York. The 
excessive demand for commercial space makes the building 
a better investment rented out to business firms for their 
permanent purposes, assuring the owners of the property 
from $5.00 to $6.00 a square foot a year, which, of course, 
is much more than the property yields now. 


Unless some other exposition building is erected in this 
city, men who make a specialty of expositions assert that 
many large exhibition enterprises that meet here annually 
will have to go to other cities. The effect of such a situa- 
tion on business in New York would not be salutary. 


When the leasehold of the Grand Central Palace was 
bought by the organization headed by Mr. du Pont, the 
statenient was made that the great building would continue 
to be used for various expositions and displays and that a 
vast market place for the exhibition of all sorts of goods 
from everywhere would be established there. ‘Twelve 
stories in height, the Palace has four floors given over to 
exhibitions and offices. 


Dewey’s Former Home Turned 
Into Store 


Admiral Dewey's former home, gift of the American 
people for his victory at Manila Bay, is being remodeled 
into a store, having given way, as have a number of other 
historical residences, to the spreading commercial section 
of the city of Washington. The Dewey house at 1747 
Rhode Island avenue, just off Connecticut avenue, was dis- 
posed of some years before Admiral Dewey's death. 


The city’s commercial expansion is gradually moving 
northward along Connecticut avenue and has passed beyond 
the British Embassy, which now finds itself amidst a group 
of fashionable shops. The historic old Corcoran mansion 
and the wisteria-clad John Slidell house, with their old- 
fashioned gardens and high brick garden wall, facing La- 
Fayette Park, opposite the White House, at the beginning 
of Connecticut avenue, soon will be razed for a modern 
building for the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 


Among the historical mansions holding out against the 
march of commercial expansion are the famous Octagon 
House, residence of Colonel Taylor, which was occupied a 
vear by President Madison after the White House was 
fired by the British in 1814. 


Roosevelt Road of Remembrance 
Proposed 


A Roosevelt Road of Remembrance, planted with me- 
morial trees from ocean to ocean, would be the greatest of 
all memorials that could be erected in honor of the former 
President, declared Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the 
American Forestry Association of Washington, in an ad- 
dress at Flushing recently. Mr. Pack spoke at a memorial 
tree planting in memory of Theodore Roosevelt and Quen- 
tin Roosevelt. Two white oaks that have been registered: on 
the association's honor roll were dedicated. 

“In a Roosevelt Road of Remembrance,” said Pack, 
“every citizen of the United States would have a part and 
no finer memorial could be erected than such a memorial 
highway. As never betore. the United States needs a 
great outstanding lesson in forest conservation, for this 
country to-day faces one of its gravest problems—the per- 
petuation of its greatest natural resource—the forests. 

“Millions are to be spent on improved highways that the 
producer and consumer may be brought close together. Let 
us beautify these highways in the building. Let us keep 
the message Theodore Roosevelt gave us alive. That mes- 
sage was that national prosperity and well being are de- 
pendent upon a nation’s forests. With such a memorial, 
arousing the whole Nat‘on, as it surely would, for each 
would have a part, Theodore Roosevelt would both be hon- 
ored and would know that his message had been heard.’ 


The Removal of Paint from Iron 
and Steel Surfaces 


Scraping or burning paint from the surface of tron and 
steel structures previous to the application of a new coat 
is a slow and laborious process. An easier and more rapid 
way of doing this work ts the method used by the United 
States Coast Artillery, for cleaning the exterior portions 
of the big guns and gun carriages in their care. and de- 
scribed by Graphite. 

In practice, a one-pound can of concentrated lye is 
dissolved in three quarts of boiling water, and to this 
mixture sufficient lime is added to emulsify the solution 
This solution 1s freshly mixed each time it is to be used 
and is applied with a brush and allowed to remain until it 
is almost dry. It is then removed and unless the paint is 
very old and thick it will come off with it. If one appli- 
cation of the mixture does not remove all of the paint, 
the surfaces are washed off and a second coating applied. 
Before a new coat of paint is put on. the surface of the 
metal should be thoroughly cleansed with a solution of 
washing soda (in the proportion of one-half pound to two 
gallons of hot water), and well dried either by wiping with 
soft cloths or by the application of heat. 





To Kill the House Fly 


Among other suggestions made by the United States 
Government for the elimination of the house fly, the fol- 
lowing timely information is made available: 

Any odor pleasing to man is offensive to the fly and 
vice versa, and will drive them away. ‘ 

Take five cents’ worth of oil of lavender, mix it with 
the same quantity of water. put in a common glass atom- 
izer and spray it around the rooms where the flies are. In 
the dining-room spray it lavishly even on the table linen. 
The odor is very disagreeable to flies but refreshing to 
most people. 
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Geranium, mignonette, heliotrope and white clover are 
offensive to flies. They especially dislike the odor of 
honeysuckle and hop blossoms. 

According to French scientists flies have intense hatred 
for the color blue. Rooms decorated in blue will help to 
keep out flies. 

Mix together one tablespoonful of cream, one of ground 
black pepper and one of brown sugar. This mixture 1s 
poisonous to flies. Put in a saucer, darken the room except 
one window, and in that set the saucer. 

Borax is especially valuable around farms and out-of- 
doors. One pound of borax to twelve bushels of manure 
will be found desirable as a poison without injuring its 
manurial or farm stock. Scatter the borax over the manure 
and sprinkle with water. 

Lye, chloride of lime, or copperas (sulphate of iron) 
dissolved in water, crude carbolic acid, or any kind of 
disinfectant may be used in vaults. 


England-France Channel Tunnel 


In an engineering supplement the London 7imes publishes 
an article on the proposed tunnel under the Straits of 
Dover, written by J. C. Davies, of New York, who was 
prominent in the construction of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and other under-water work in and about New York. 
According to Mr. Davies, the tunnel, about twenty-nine 
miles long between portals, could be driven under water 
180 feet deep and that the section twenty-four miles long 
between the shore shafts could be excavated at the rate 
of 1275 feet per month, thus requiring about four years 
for the headings to meet. This somewhat exceeds the 
best speed heretofore attained, which was 932 feet a 
month in soft shale at Rogers Pass tunnel on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 

The character of the rock which can probably be ad- 
vantageously excavated by machinery, the moderate tem- 
perature that will be encountered, the location convenient 
to good labor markets and improvements in machinery 
and appliances are considered to justify this estimate which 
corresponds with a cost of about $150,000,000, nearly twice 
as much as was estimated before the war. 


X-Ray Being Used on “‘Old Masters’’ 


Examination of old masters is the latest use to which 
the X-rays have been put, according to a recent J.ondon 
report. The results as Major G. W. Kaye demonstrated 
at the Royal Institution, are important. He showed two 
pictures by Dutch masters. one representing the Madonna 
and another the Crucifixion. In the former the Madonna 
appeared to be looking at something which was non- 
existent on the canvas, but a radiograph examination 
proved that the missing something was a child, which a 
former owner of the picture had evidently disapproved and 
had painted out. 

In the second picture a woman in an attitude of prayer 
was discovered to have been painted over what was in 
the original the figure of a man in monkish garb. 


—— 


Glass Shortage Induced by Motor 
Cars 


That a universal shortage of glass confronts the build- 
ers. now resuming their construction programs so long 
delayed by the bricklavers’ strike. is reported in the Brook- 
lvn Eagle. Not only are Brooklyn and Long Island hit, 
but the whole country and the South American republics 


are likewise said to be at the mercy of a glass famine. 

It is not because less glass is being made, but because 
the demand has grown out of all proportion to the supply. 
The motor car industry, with its new sedans and limousines 
and their shining expanses of plate glass windows, has 
developed into a glutton for glass. 


“Time was,” explained an official of one of the large 
glass companies, “when window and plate glass was used 
almost exclusively in building trades. Not so now. The 
demand from motor car manufacturers for glass is even 
greater than that from building contractors.” 


But for the bricklayers’ strike, which tied up home 
building since the first of the year, the situation in glass 
would be locally impossible. Now that the bricklayers are 
returning to work, the glassmakers will be called upon to 
furnish window panes, and the motor car industry will 
furnish a stumbling block. 


The General Motors Corporation, makers of Chevrolets, 
Cadillacs, Oldsmobiles, Scripps-Booths, Oaklands, Buicks 
and many brands of trucks, bought up three glass factories, 
whose entire output will be diverted to the motor car 
trade. This represents the old reserve. Other companies 
like the Packard and Ford have taken steps to insure 
their glass supply by long-term contracts, or by going 
into the market after glass factories. 


The export trade has also carried off a large share of 
American-made glass. The Government figures seem to 
bear this out. 


In 1910 the United States exported $2,805,401 worth of 
glass. In 1918, the last figures available, it exported 
$14,012,756. 

Imports in 1910 were $6.570,123. They had dwindled to 
$1,723,014 in 1918. Only $8 worth of plate glass was im- 
ported in 1918 and only $101,842 in window glass entered 
American ports in that vear. 


Building Loan Association Formed 
in New York 


AX organization of a building loan association is con- 
templated in New York with a capitalization of 
$30,000,000 which shall construct the modest type of house 
needed by the small salaried class. The purchaser would 
be required to pay 6 per cent of the purchase price—which 
would probably be $2,500—in monthly installments; he 
would also be compelled to purchase stock, paid for on 
the installment plan. The total monthly payments would 
amount to about $25 and at the end of twelve years he 
would own the house. 

The scheme carries many of the commendable features 
of “the Detroit Plan” which seem to offer a solution, not 
only for the housing of our population, but for many of 
the social problems of the day. 


Germans Restoring Louvain 


Restoration of the Louvain Library has been begun by 
the German Government at a cost of more than 5,000,000 
francs gold, in execution of the agreement with Belgium, 
says the National Zeitung. 

Restoration of paintings carried off during the war, is 
also proceeding, the newspaper says. 

According to the same authority. Germany had restored 
to France up to April 1, 8,000,000,000 marks in cash and 
securities and large quantities of art works, documents and 
archives, and to Belgium about the same amount. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field | 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Corre- 
spondents in Prominent Regional Centers 


In a statement made by the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board he said: ‘The board ts in- 
sisting that all banks use a discriminating judgment 
in making loans, giving preference to those which 
are necessary for the production and distribution of 
the basic necessities of life, such as clothing, food 
and fuel.” It would seem that shelter was also a 
necessity of life and that although the Federal 
Reserve is concerned with liquid funds and could 
have little to do with long-term mortgages, the 
“clothing, food, and fuel,” might be very well ex- 
tended to include “buildings materials,” as worthy 
of the phrase “essential loans.” And these funds 
also might advisedly be used in making temporary 
loans to carry on construction operations. 

It is time that some national policy was developed 
which would support the building industry. There 
is somewhere a bill, offered by Senator Calder, 
which proposed the establishment of a system of 
home loan banks through which building and loan 
associations might rediscount real estate mortgages. 
It was also proposed that real estate mortgages be 
exempted from the income tax. But nothing has 
been done; building investments and construction 
stand at a disadvantage. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 

CHICAGO :—Everybody seems to agree that the 
whole economic situation, affecting building as well 
as other industries, hinges on the proper solution of 
the transportation question. With both the rate 
hearing in Washington and the wage hearing in Chi- 
cago drawing out to such ‘engths, indications are 
that it will be some weeks before any final decision 
will be reached in either case. In the meantime, the 
movement of traffic from the congested terminals of 
Chicago is to be undertaken by the local terminal 
committee of rail and shipping representatives acting 
under authority of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Trafhc here is hardly above 60 per cent of 
normal as yet. 

Coup'ed closely with this question of rail trans- 
portation is that of bank rates which have risen in 
conformity with the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board and cleared up a lot of loans of long stand- 
ing. Non-essential credits and building loans are 
being restricted more and more. It is thought this 
policy may continue for probably another month. 
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Bankers explain that high prices will only be cured 
when unnecessary spending is checked. This it is 
hoped to bring about by increasing money rates and 
restricting loans. 

Loans under 8 per cent in Chicago are now prac- 
tically non-existent, although paper well secured by 
collateral is nominally quoted at 634 to 7 per cent. 

There is still a shortage of labor in the Chicago 
district, as well as in the agricultural areas. This 
cannot be cured under present conditions although 
it has been remarked that many persons are not 
working as regularly as they do in normal times. 
It is this class that 1s the “spending” problem dis- 
cussed by economists. A Chicago raii:way official on 
returning from the West reported that there were 
more automobile tourists in the national parks in 
April than in any month last year and the regular 
season does not open until the latter part of June. 


The builder in Chicago has been caught between 
two fires. He finds himself unable to get rail de- 
liveries because of transportation failure on the one 
hand and is cut off or restricted in his credit. Even 
though he may have the money to pay for his mate- 
rials, he cannot get suppies. Many local contractors 
charge that inefhcient handling of cars its re- 
sponsible for much of their troubles. It is claimed 
the average daily mileage of a freight car today 
is only 14 mites while in 1914 it was 20 miles. 

Whatever the cause, buiiding continues to decrease 
in Chicago. During the last week there were only 
41 building permits, involving $1,193,200, whereas 
during the corresponding week last vear there were 
110 permits involving $2,084,600. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SAN FRANCISCO:—Lumber ts showing a 
downward tendency for all grades except hardwood. 
While there have been few changes as yet, the mar- 
ket is admitted'y weak. Drastic reductions have 
taken place in white pine laths which are now 
quoted f.o.b. mil’ at $12. No other changes of build- 
ing materia: are noted, but there is no doubt that 
bars will scek a lower level in the near future if 
freight and other conditions do not permit a larger 
local consumption. With the Oriental markets not 
buying at this time, the output of the local mi‘ls 
is accumutating rapidly, the lower prices will have 
to be quoted to clean them out or some of the mills 
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will have to materially restrict production and pos- 
sibiy close down for a time. 

Statistics of real estate sales for the frst four 
months of the year exceeds the volume of business 
uf the same period a year ago by nearly $6,000,000. 
As prices have generally been higher these fgures 
show a desire to build which is held back solely by 
freight conditions and scarcity of labor. Prices of 
materials has but little to do with the postponement 
of these buildings as the changes since the first of 
the year have not been suffhcient to discourage the 
coastruction of large buildings. 

The Standard Oil Company has laid off 700 em- 
ployees at Richmond, Ind., because of the fact that 
it cannot get building materials for unprovements 
the company is making. These improvements will 
aggregate nearly $10,000,000. 


(Ry Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 


SEATTLE :—Whnte eastern mills are unable to 
encourage jobbers to hope for any immediate im- 
provement in date of delivery of steel, they have 
checked down the upward price movement. Careful 
canvass of the price situation in ali butding essen- 
tials here shows that prices have remained. sta- 
tionary during the past week. Lumber, however, 
has fallen sharply. 

Enamelware and earthenware 1s almost unobtain- 
able and stocks are very low. Manufacturers advise 
jobbers that they cannot agree to ship shower re- 
ceptors in less than 25 days after receipt of order. 
These apparently trivial things are causing builders 
much embarrassment as they mean early or delayed 
completion and tenancy of building under con- 
struction. 

There has been an improvement in the arrival of 
small pipe, but plumbing fittings will be delayed in 
eastern loading for three or four months, the mills 
advise. 

No delivery for the third quarter is promised. 


The mills say they are endeavoring to catch up on 
orders placed during the first and second quarter 
before accepting any more business. 

The nail supply for the North Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory is arriving principally from Colorado mills, 
which have not been able to increase their percentage 
oft delivery from 50 per cent of requirements. 

Larger pipe is arriving, but the smaller sizes, 
where it runs heavily mto tonnage, seems to be the 
dividing point in the supply. 

Prices are stationary in cement, brick, roofing, 
plaster board and channel iron. Jobbers report 
increasing offerings. 

There is a noticeable slacking down in transfers 
of real estate. Census figures giving this city 
325,000 in place of the expected 400,000 apparently 
started the offers of homes costing $2,000 to $4,500 
that had been on the market at $6,000 flat. Owners 
are now willing to take $1,000 less. 

Recessions in the prices of lunrber at the mill 
have been significant. Vertical grain fir flooring is 
offering freely at $7+; flat grain at $64 to $67; 1x 6 
drop siding is at $61, and finish at $76. In common 
lumber the decline is more marked. One by four 
common fir or hemlock boards and shiplap are $26; 
2x Zand 2x 12, No. 1 common S4S is $26.50; 4 x 4 
to + x & No. 1 common is $31.50; 3 x 6 to 3 x 12, 
No. 1 common is $33 and 6 x 6 and larger is $32. 
The red cedar shingle market has gone to pieces and 
half the mills have closed down. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

BIRMINGHAM :—Building during May will 
probably show a slight decrease as compared with 
April. The permits have been mostly for 1epai-s 
and additions although there have been a number 
for small buildings. March, which was the biggest 
month since January, records permits for buildings 


estimated to cost $444,068. April permits amounted 
to $280,962. . 
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ong Span Concrete Arches Used in Garage 


Absence of Usual Truss Members Permits Excellent Natural Lighting 


constitutes a considerable percentage of the 

buildings erected for business purposes, both 
in number and cost. By far the greater number of 
such buildings are but one story in height and con- 
sist substantially of a cement finished concrete floor, 
four enclosing walls and a roof. In addition to 
the street elevations the latter element, the roof, 


T HE construction of garage buildings now 
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COTTAGE 


1. S. STERN, 


is the one requirirg particular attention and study 
on the part of the architect. It 1s necessary that 
unobstructed floor areas be provided for widths of 
at least 50 feet when two rows of automobiles are 
to be housed. Wider buildings are often in multi- 
ples of 50 feet or more. The freer the floor area 
is of columns the more efficiently can cars be han- 
dled and housed thereon. In order to secure this 
desired unobstructed floor area in buildings over 
50 feet wide it is customary to support the roof 





GROVE AVENUE ELEVATION. GARAGE 


ARCHITECT, ¥.. J. MENSCH, 


by means of long span trusses. These are usually 
constructed either of wood, steel or concrete, the 
frequency of use being in the order named. 

In designing roof trusses for such buildings the 
elements to be considered are appearance, obstruc- 
tion to light, fire resistance. durability and cost. 
The relative value of these elements depends largely 
on the character of the occupancy. Occupancy can 
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FOR MANDEL BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
ENGINEER 


and «does vary considerably in garages as well as 
in any other class of building. 

The garage here illustrated and described was 
built for Mandel Brothers Department Store in 
Chicago. It is used as a garage for that firm’s de- 
livery automobiles and a distributing station as well. 
The articles to be delivered in the southern portion 
of Chicago are brought to the building in large 
motor trucks and placed on the floor in the center 
of the building. They are then assorted for the 
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various delivery districts and placed in smaller de- 
livery automobiles. For this use it is highly desir- 
able that good natural light be provided. 

The building is 103 feet 714 inches wide, outside 
measurement, and 161 feet 4 inches long, having an 
entrance from Cottage Grove avenue in the front 
and Evans avenue in the rear. The automobiles 
are parked along the side walls while the central por- 
tion of the floor is used for the storage and assort- 
ing of the packages of merchandise. 

The boiler room is located at the rear (northwest 
corner) of the building and is built as a basement 
room with reinforced concrete floor over it. En- 
trance to this room is provided by means of an out- 
side area stairs. The Chicago Building Code, as do 
many others, prohibits.any direct connection between 


hangers connect each concrete arch and 2'%-inch tie 
rod, thus preventing sagging in the latter member. 
These hangers are spaced 17 feet on centers. 

The arch, which is not built to a truly circular 
form, consists of short chords, each about 10 feet 
long. This design effected a saving in the form 
work and does not detract in any way from the ap- 
pearance of the arch. as can be judged from the 
photograph of the interior. The method of sup- 


porting the forms for the concrete arches was 
to construct a falsework consisting of towers placed 
10 feet apart, built 4 feet square of 4-inch by 4-inch 
posts well braced. These were constructed under 
and on line with each such arch. 

The roof framing consists of 2-inch by 10-inch 
Joists spaced 24 inches on centers and covered with 





COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE END OF GARAGE DURING CONSTRUCTION. NOTE FALSEWORK 
SUPPORTING FORMS FOR CONCRETE ROOF ARCHES 


a room used as a garage and one containing a boiler 
or heating plant. 


Each of the roof trusses consist of an upper chord | 


constructed as a remforced concrete arch, 11% 
inches wide and 24 inches deep with a rise of 17 
feet. These arches, with the exception of that at 
the front or balcony end are laid out to a 90-foot 
radius. Each arch is reinforced with six 34-inch 
rods, three being placed at the top of the section 
and three at the bottom. Stirrups are also used, 
spaced approximately 3 feet apart. The concrete 
is mixed in the proportions of one part cement, one 
part sand and two parts broken stone. A horizontal 
24-inch round steel tie rod connects the ends of 
each arch, these in reality forming the lower chord 
of the truss. The tie rods are 14 feet above the 
finished garage floor, which allows ample clearance 
for the motor trucks. Five vertical 34-inch rods or 


two thicknesses of 7%-inch matched and dressed 
board with 2-inch by 2-ineh wood strips and paper 
between. This air space between the two thick- 
nesses of roof boarding is essential, since it pro- 
vides insulation, preventing the transmission of ex- 
cessive heat through the roof and also prevents 
condensation of moisture on the underside of the 
roof. | 

Notches were cut in the upper part of the forms 
for the arches. In these were placed the ends of 
the roof joists, which were imbedded in the con- 
crete. The joists and roof sheathing were placed 
in position before the concrete was deposited in the 
forms, thus serving as a runway for the wheel 
barrows. 

Four longitudinal concrete girders are built be- 
tween the concrete arches, extending from end to 
end of the building. On these the vertical wood 
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curbs that support the sky-lights were constructed. 
These two skylights extend lengthwise of the build- 
ing except over the end bays. 

The nine trusses cost in the aggregate $800.00 
more than a system of wood trusses would have 
cost last October at the time contracts were made. 

An enclosed balcony extends across the front of 
the building in which is located the lockers, toilet 
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and rest rooms provided for the chauffeurs. Steam 
heat is provided, cast iron wall radiators being 
located along the side walls and pipe coils along the 
skylight curbs. Hot and cold water supply 1s acces- 
sible at frequent intervals along the walls for wash- 
ing automobiles where they are parked rather than 
im a separate wash room. The floor is pitched to 
floor drains. Artificial light is provided by four 
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SECTION I-[” SECTION 2-2. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS. GARAGE FOR MANDEL BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
I. S. STERN, ARCHITECT. I.. J. MENSCH, ENGINEER 
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rows of direct lighting fixtures with porcelain en- 
amel reflectors. If desired, the roof could easily be 
made more fire resisting by covering the cei:ing with 
metal lath and plaster or a heavy plaster board, and 
covering the stecl tie rods with an asbestos pipe 
covering material. The expense would not be ex- 
cessive under ordinary conditions. 

This type of roof construction is not new by any 
means, although not much used in this country. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF COMPLETED GARAGE LOOKING TOWARDS THE REAR. 





trusses constructed under more favorable condi- 
tions. 

A feature of this garage is the natural lighting 
of the floor surface. An inspection of the iHustra- 
tion will show that the intensity of the light is uni- 
form over the entire floor area, a condition that is 
most desirable and unusual in buildings of this 
kind. This is the result of making the skylights. 
of such shape and area that sufhoient light is ad- 
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THE ABSENCE OF 


OBSTRUCTION IN THE TYPE OF ROOF FRAMING HERE USED, PERMITTING EXCELLENT NATURAL 
ILLUMINATION, IS EVIDENT 


The designing is a simple matter as an engineering 
problem. The span of these trusses (over 100 feet) 
is probably greater than that of any yet built for 
similar purposes. The last two trusses constructed 
were finished at 3.30 P. M. December 31, 1919. 
The temperature dropped until at midnight of the 
same day the thermometer registered at zero. The 
concrete was just wet enough so that it could run 
and be rodded in place. Salamanders were placed 
under the arches to protect them from freezing. 
Apparently, these are as good as anv of the other 


SJ 


mitted and the absence of shadows common to the 
ordinary types of truss construction. The natural 
lighting of such buildings is a very important factor 
and an added cost is often justified to obtain such 
a result. In this case a notable success has been 
secured. 

The character and style of the street elevation was 
determined by the design of the adjoining building 
occupied by and the property of Mandel Brothers. 
This garage building was designed by I. S. Stern, 
architect, and the concrete arches constructed by 
I.. J. Mensch, Mem. Am. Soc. C. FE.. engineer. 
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National Board for Jurisdictional Awards 
Makes Additional Decisions 


T the second meeting of the National Board of 

Jurisdictional Awards, held at Washington, 
D. C., April 26, 27 and 28, the following members 
were present: I. J. Russell, chairman, representa- 
tive of the American Institute of Architects; R. P. 
Miller, of the Engineering Council; Col. J. R. Wig- 
gins and F. J. C. Dresser, of the Associated General 
Contractors; E. M. Craig, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Building Trades Employers; Thomas R. 
Preece, substituting for William Dobson, and Wil- 
liam L. Hutcheson and John J. Hynes, representing 
the Building Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. Four awards were rendered 
and are presented below. 


ERECTION OF SCAFFOLDS AS APPLIED TO BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


Subject of dispute between the International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Inter- 
national Association and Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union. 

The Board agreed to the following award: 

In the matter of the dispute between the laborers, 
bricklayers, plasterers and carpenters over the erec- 
tion of scaffolds as applied to building construction, 
it is agreed that the erection and removal of all scaf- 
folds, including tressels and horses used primarily 
by lathers, plasterers, bricklayers and masons shall 
be done by the mechanics and laborers in_ these 
trades as directed by the employer. 

Self-supporting scaffolds over fourteen feet in 
height or any specially designed scaffold or those 
built for special purposes shall be built by the car- 
penters. 

The making of horses and tressels other than tem- 
porary is the work of the carpenter. 


ASBESTOS PLASTER FOR BOILER Rooms, ETc. 


Subject of dispute between the Operative Plas- 
terers and Cement Finishers’ International Asso- 
ciation and the International Association Heat & 
Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

In the dispute between the asbestos workers and 
plasterers on the matter of plastering boiler rooms, 
etc., it is decided that the insulation and finishing 
coat on ceilings with asbestos and other insulating 
material, where the ground work has been prepared 
and installed by the asbestos worker, shall, including 
the application of insulating material on boilers, 
tanks, vats, etc., be awarded to the asbestos worker. 


BESTWALL, WHEN APPLIED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LATH AND PLASTER 


Subject of dispute between the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, Operative Plasters 
& Cement Finishers’ International Association and 
International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal 
Lathers. 

In the matter of material known as Bestwall, 
forming a contention between the carpenters, plas- 
terers and lathers, jurisdiction shall rest with the 
carpenters where material is panelled or used as 
sheathing; when cut, fitted and pointed, the plas- 
terers are recognized to have jurisdiction. 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES, PREPARED PAPER ROOFING, 
ASPHALT ROLL ROOFING, SHINGLES AND 
STRIP SHINGLES 

Subject of dispute between the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners and the United Slate, 
Tile and Composition Roofers, Damp and Water- 
proof Workers’ Association. 

The Board agreed to the following decision: 

On the question in controversy between the roof- 
ers and carpenters on the subjects contained in the 
title, it is decided that jurisdiction over asbestos 
shingles, prepared paper roofing, asphalt roll roofing 
be awarded to the United Slate, Tile and Composi- 
tion Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ As- 
sociation; jurisdiction over asphalt shingles, strip 
shingles, is awarded to the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. 


LOowW-PRESSURE HEAT REHEARING DENLED 


A rehearing was asked in the dispute between the 
United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters 
and the International Union of Steam Engineers in 
the matter covered under the title of Low Pressure 
Heat. The engineers desired the case reopened, but 
the Board declined to grant a rehearing. 

Postponement of the hearing in the dispute in the 
matter of Unskilled Labor as Applied to Reinforced 
Concrete Construction between the International 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union and the International Association of Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers was granted at the 
request of the latter organization, to allow them 
sufficient time in which to compile and submit briefs. 

The Board notified the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners that it cannot give consid- 
eration to the eleven subjects affecting carpenters, 
which were carried over from the former meeting. 
until these cases are submitted in the manner pro- 
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vided for now by the Board in its Constitution. 


As in the carpenters’ cases, the two disputants in 
the controversy over Corrugated Metal Sheathing, 
Metal Furniture, etc., involving the Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance and 
the International Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers, were directed to submit the 


case in the manner officially prescribed in Section 5 
of the Constitution. 


Next MEETING AuGuST 2ND 
The Board has arranged to print its Constitution 
with a supplement of decisions rendered. The next 
meeting of the Board will be beid at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Monday, August 2, at 12:30 P. M. 


Formulating Improved Contract Forms 
A Matter Requiring Careful Study and Active Support by Every Practising Architect 


engineer governs his design with that fact 

ever before him. Reduction of friction almost 
to the point of elimination is his aim. To-day, much 
of the loss of energy in the building industry 1s 
caused by friction of one kind or another. One of 
the friction producing elements, contract forms, has 
become so assertive that it is receiving increasingly 
careful attention from architects, engineers, and 
constructors. Soon, let us hope. a satisfactory solu- 
tion will be reached, but it is doubtful if a solution 
at this time will prove more than an emergency ef- 
fort to bridge us over a turbulent and troublesome 
river of doubt. When in the future normal condi- 
tions are restored, a new solution must be evolved. 
It is recessary at this time to sound a note of warn- 
ing. Let us not too seriously consider present forms, 
but rather seek to foster forms which are workable, 
and arrargements not partial to either contractor 
or owner, but fair to both. One form will not suit 
every case. Modifications of any standard form 
adopted must be numerous in order to meet varying 
local conditions. ‘Cost Plus,” in the last analvsis, 
means nothing more than retaining the builder’s 
services at a fee, rather than purchasing the struc- 
ture he has produced (in according with the archi- 
tect’s plans and specifications) at a price fixed by 
himself. The “lump sum” contract, if employed to- 
day, of necessity, means a high bid, since any figure 
given must be adequate to compensate the bidder 
for all the varying factors which may increase costs 
during progress of the work. Neither cost plus nor 
lump sum is to-day a fair form of contract without 
certain well-defined modifications. 

If the builder is retained at a fee, it should be 
limited to a maximum amount, and not increase to 
an inordinate figure because of mounting construc- 
tion costs, which to some extent may be caused by 
inefficient workmen and poor purchasing ability. 
Some premium must be placed upon the builder’s 
ability to construct economically. A fair estimate 
of the cost of the building should be made, allowing 


NRICTION reduces efficiency. The mechanical 


for increases above prices at the time of estimating. 
This allowance will depend upon the length of time 
the job is liable to take. In every ‘“‘Cost Plus a Fixed 
Fee’ contract a bonus and penalty clause should be 
inserted, so that in the event of the cost being lower 
than the estimate given, the builder’s fee will auto- 
matically increase, while if the cost exceeds the esti- 
mate, the builder’s fee is reduced. 

But this is not enough. The builder may exert 
himself, personally, to the utmost, without accom- 
plishing the economy and efficiency which the pros- 
pects of an increased fee lead him to desire. But 
let the builder extend to his subordinates that same 
incentive which he himself is under. What makes 
the piece worker more industrious than he whose 
wages are fixed? The prize of go'd. More money 
for more work always produces more work. The 
superintendent and foreman who share their em- 
ployer’s profit are anxious that his profit be as large 
as possible. Every time a man is detected idling. 
wasting his time, visions of a shrinking bonus auto- 
matically appear in the minds of his bosses. Hence. 
few mechanics are permitted to loaf. If, in times 
past, bricklayers laid 1500 brick per day of 8 hours, 
why can they not be induced to lay the same amount 
now? Are they really afraid of a “lay off” if they 
work too industriously ? We doubt it. Is there not 
really a feeling that nobody cares? And after all o1 
the straight percentage job does anyone really care? 
If, as has been claimed, the cost plus contract and 
plenty of “overtime” are responsible for the depre- 
ciated morale of the mechanic, is it not time to so 
improve this form of contract that some real incen- 
tive to work is created. : 

(\n every job there are certain men, subordinate 
to the builder who are “key men.”” Every builder, 
awarded a contract on a cost plus basis, modified by 
a bonus or penalty clause based on a maximum 
cost figure, would find himself putting money into 
his own as well as the owner’s pockets by extending 
that bonus to every “key man” in his organization. 
And the architect who feels, due to existing abnor- 
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mal conditions, that a cost plus torm of contract ts 
advisable, would do wel to see to it that it is so 
modihed, that the premium is upon economy and 
efficiency and not upon extravagance. 

Following are several clauses incorporated in a 
contract form used. successfully by a California 
architect. He has embodied these clauses in the 
first page of all specifications that leave his office, 
so that builders bidding on his work are familiar 
with these provisions from the start. They state: 

1. Every bid shall specify a fixed sum or fee for which 
the Contractor agrees to execute the work complete (as 
indicated by plans and specifications); this sum to be his 
sole compensation for his part on the work and the use of 
his organization and equipment; not to be augmented by 
commission, discount, rebate or other protit, hidden or 
known. 

2. Every bid shall also include a detailed estimate of the 
net cost of the work; and bidders are urged to carefully 
preserve their figures which will be used for reference by 
owner or architect, to facilitate settlements; for any 
changes, and to keep track of actual costs. 

3. It is agreed that if the actual cost of the work is /ess 
than the estimate. under paragraph 2, the amount saved 
shall be divided equally between the owner and contrac- 
tor; if the actual cost is greater than the estimate, the ex- 
cess shall be equally borne by owner and contractor, the 
contractor’s portion being deducted from his fixed fee 
compensation mentioned above in paragraph 1. 

(The main purpose of this arrangement is to bring 
about friendly co-operation, in mutual confidence and help- 
fulness, in place of opposition of private interests. ) 

4. It is provided that if the cost be increased by fault 
of contractor or his men, such as neglect, carelessness, 
known wilful act, continuous Joafing or correction of 
faulty work: he shall bear the loss due to such fault with- 
out the owner sharing it. 

It is also provided that if the cost is increased by fault 
or act of the owner, such as failure to pay agreed-on in- 
~talments when due, or changes after work affected is 
under way, or unreasonab!e delay in making decisions; the 
loss due to this condition shall be borne by the owner 
without the contractor sharing it. (All as nearly as can 
be estimated and made practicable in either case.) 


While this form may require modification under 
some conditions, it does not eliminate competition 
and serves to stimulate the work of construction. 

The lump sum contract is by many deemed out 
of the question. As in the case of the cost plus 
form, the lump sum contract is not now advisable 
for use in its unmodifed form. But it 1s capable 
of improvement to meet existing conditions. It 1s 
possible to accurately estimate the cost of a build- 
ing at the time the bid is made up. The objection to 
submitting such a bid is that cost of labor and ma- 
terial will perhaps increase before the contract can 
be carried out. Now if the bid is submitted based 
on the cost of material and labor existing at the 
time it is made, and is accompanied by a detailed 
estimate (based on an accurate bill of quantities), 
subdivided into items of labor and material costs 
for each subdivision of the work, it will not be diffi- 
cult to compute the added cost due to a change in 
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price of material or wages during construction. 

To determine the increase due to such variations 
it is extremely important that the detailed estimate 
be worked out with great care. This method makes 
for more accurate bids. Preferably a quantity sur- 
vey should be furnished each bidder by the owner, 
and a detailed estimate required, but only from the 
successful bidder. 

If a clause is included in the contract requiring 
that the owner pay only the increase actually oc- 
curring from a rising market, the contractor will 
exert every effort to keep the cost of his work 
within bounds in order to assure his profit, and this 
profit, instead of being a percentage of the total 
cost of the work and mounting with it, will be that 
included in his estimate made under prices existing 
at the time of bidding. Inefficient workmen will re- 
duce it, and therefore they will not be popular. The 
net result will be that the owner will only have paid 
current prices for what he has received. The price 
of waste and extravagance will not be a part of 
his bill. 

This is in line with the recent action of the Na- 
tional Association of Building Trades Employers in 
adopting the following resolution at their 1920 an- 
nual meeting : 


Resolved, That the National Association of Building 
Trades I-mployers recommend to its members that. on ac- 
count of the present unsettled conditions wherever or 
whenever lump sum estimates are requested or submitted 
for contract work. the bidder shall protect himself by in- 
serting in his proposition a paragraph substantially to this 
effect: 

The above proposition is based upon the cost of labor 
and materials as of this date, as per schedule attached. If 
increase or decrease in cost of labor or materials occurs 
on this work, the owner will be charged or credited for 
such increase or decrease over or under prices which ex- 
isted at date of contract. 

And such a paragraph ought to be inserted in all lump 
sum contracts for the protection of the cotnractor, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That it is recommended that. should any lump 
sum proposal or contract provide that any work shall be 
performed at any other time than the regular working day 
of eight hours, that the extra expense incurred by the 
contractor doing such work shall be added to the original 
sum stipulated in the contract. 

Another resolution adopted at that meeting was as 
follows: 

Whereas, The lack of apprentices in the building trades 
is being seriously felt at the present time on account of 
scarcity of competent mechanics to do building construc- 
tion work, and 

IVhereas, The necessity for providing mechanics is ap- 
parent to those engaged in the industry and should receive 
the early and serious consideration of all contractors; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, Vhat the members of this Association be in- 
structed to use every means possible to encourage the 
young men in their respective localities to enter appren- 
ticeships in the numerous building trades. 
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«+ New School Buildings, State of Delaware 


By JAMES O. BETELLE, 4./.A. 


Illustrated by the work of Guilbert G& Betelle, Architects for the Delaware School Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation, a corporation organized for the purpose of expending the duPont Fund for new School Buildings 
to be built in the State of Delaware 


throughout the State of Delaware is at once 

the most interesting and probably the most 
important that has ever been undertaken by any 
State. 

It so happens that the State of Detaware is in a 
peculiarly suitable condition for such a far-reaching 
building program. In the first place it is small in 
area and the replacement of all the buildings in 
the State does not mean such an outlay in time or 
money as woud be involved in practically any 
other State. Further, few, if any, new schools 
have been built in the State for the past twenty 
or thirty years. The majority of the school build- 
ings are fifty to one hundred or more years old. 
Inasmuch as nearly all of the school buildings are 
obsolete and in many cases a menace to the health 
and safety of the children, the rearrangement of 
the buildings, their elimination in some instances 
and consolidation in others, means only the dis- 
carding of old buildings which shou'd have been 
razed years ago. The situation was not compli- 


Te school building program now in progress. 


cated with a few new buildings at scattered points 
which were too good to be discarded. It is there- 
fore possible to wipe the slate clean and make a 
new start. This means that the State will now 
have what almost amounts to an entirely new school 
building equipment, located and constructed along 
most modern lines. 

The more progressive citizens of the State have 
long realized that the courses of studies and the 
buildings in which these studies were being taught 
did not measure up to modern educational require- 
ments. Such conditions placed the school children 
of Delaware at a disadvantage when they met dur- 
ing their life’s work in competition with the better 
prepared pupils from the neighboring States of 
New Jersey, Maryland and Pennsylvania. It was 
believed that some remedy should be found for 
existing conditions. It was decided to approach 
the problem in the most progressive way. 

Following this determination, the General Edu- 
cational Board of New York was retained to make 
a survey of the educational standards of the State 
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of Delaware, as well as the laws and conditions 
under which its educational system operated. The 
report at once indicated a desperate need for im- 
provement and pointed out that nothing worth 
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while could be done under existing State laws. 
These laws were a patchwork of obsolete, con- 
flicting and inadequate statutes, adopted from time 
to time during a century or more; none had ever 
been repealed, nor had they been made to co-ordi- 
nate with one another. Under these circumstances 


the only thing to do was to repeal all existing laws’ 


and enact an entirely new School Code along more 
modern lines. This important work was done by 
the General Educational Board under the capable 
direction of Dr. Frank A. Bachman, and the Code 
was adopted by the State Legislature and made a 
part of the laws of the State. The section of the 
Code applying to school buildings practically con- 
demned all existing buildings, as none of them 
came up to the requirements of the new laws as 
applying to ventilation, sanitation, lighting and 
safety. 

Now that certain standards of excellence of a 
school building were required by law, it was neces- 
sary to accurately determine the merits of all the 
schools in the State. While it was realized that 
the school buildings were in bad shape, it was not 
known just how bad they were or which were in 
the worst condition and first needed attention. Here 
again the assistance of the best authorities in school 
construction were called in. This time Dr. Geo. 


D. Strayer, Dr. N. L. Englehardt and Mr. F. W. 
Hart, of the Department of Educational Adminis- 
tration, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
N. Y. C., were retained to make the investigation 





nt 


and they spent several months in visiting every 
school in the State and rating them as to their rela- 
tive merits. The results of this survey show con- 
ditions to be even worse than had been supposed. 
At the same time these gentlemen wrote a set of 
“Standards and Rules” applying’ to any new school 
building construction which must be strictly fol- 
lowed by the architects designing new buildings 
in Delaware. 
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It is not to be imagined that all this excellent 
work could have been done without some opposi- 
tion. It was, of course, known that the construc- 
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increase in the tax rate means opposition from those 
to whom the present conditions seem ‘‘good 
enough.” The majority of the citizens, however, 
stood firmly back of the work for the betterment 
of the schools, and they were in the end successful. 

While it was admitted that all these new but:dings 
would be costly, especially at the present time, a 
way out of the difficulty was found in the person 
of Mr. Pierre S. duPont, who was appointed by 
the Governor a member of the State Board of Edu- 
cation which had been created by the new School 
Code. Mr. duPont belongs to that family of De'la- 
wareans which has done so much for the State, not 
only in roads and education, but in public improve- 
ments generally and in large business enterprises. 
It was through Mr. duPont’s generosity and vision 
that it was made possibie to defray the cost of 
preliminary investigations of the educational sys- 
tem and school buildings of the State. It could 
hardly be expected that the State Legislature would 
make an appropriation for such a purpose, with all 
the other urgent demands upon the State treasury, 
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tion and maintenance of these improved school 
facilities would mean an increase in the tax rate. 
The citizens of the State of Delaware are no dif- 
ferent from those of any other community. An 


nevertheless, to make the results of such an investi- 
gation worth while, it was necessary to retain the 
services of the best experts, which were necessarily 
costly. 
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After the School Code was made a law aid to 
serve to encourage the acceptance of this School 
Code by the various districts, Mr. Pierre S. duPont 
made a gift of the sum of $2,000,000, which was 
to be apportioned to the districts accepting the new 
School Code and to assist them in the construction 
of new school buildings. To handle the expendi- 
ture of this money the Delaware School Auxiliary 
Association was incorporated and Dr. Joseph H. 
Odell, the director of the Service Citizens of Dela- 
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ware, was made its president. The principal duty 
of the Delaware School Auxiliary Association was 
to have charge of the expenditure of the duPont 
Fund and the able services of Dr. Odell and his 
associates of the Delaware School Auxiliary’ Asso- 
ciation cannot properly be appreciated until later 
on when the results will undoubtedly speak for 
themselves. 

Dr. Joseph H. Odell says, in speaking of Mr. 
duPont: 
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“Pierre S. duPont is not yet fifty years of age, 
a reticent and quiet man, whose outstanding char- 
acteristics to those who know him are a tremendous 
capacity for organization, an intense love of flowers 
and trees, a passion for music and a fondness for 
seclusion in the rebuilt, ancient farmhouse which is 
his home. In the midst of the war, while he was 
president of the duPont de Nemours Corporation 
and was producing the larger part of the explosives 
that were biasting the German lines to pieces, he 
founded the Service Citizens of Delaware, an 
organization to study and make experiments which 
should improve vital conditions in the State—public 
health, education, housing and the general human- 
izing of human retationships. He set aside a mil- 
lion and a half dollars to finance this venture. 
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‘Because of his commitment to the principles of 
the Service Citizens, Mr. duPont accepted Gov- 
ernor Townsend's appointment to a place on the 
State Board of Education. The man who had made 
40 per cent. of the explosives that burst along 400 
mites of trenches in Europe now turned his atten- 
tion almost exclusively to the improvement of edu- 
cational conditions in Delaware. He worked chiefly 
through the Service Citizens and called in the aid 
of the most experienced educationalists of America 
in meeting the problems as they arose. The condi- 
tions of public school property, which were ascer- 
tained by an exhaustive survey, led Mr. duPont to 
set aside $2,669,000 for the rebuilding of school 
houses, nine hundred thousand of this amount to be 
used in building rural colored schools. Greater than 
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his gift of money has been his gift of himse'f. 
Delaware has had the privilege of seeing its richest 
and most influential citizen pass his business re- 
sponsibilities on to others, foregoing the pleasures 
of leisure, society, travel, and spending his time 
and strength in going from place to place in the 
State, expounding the New School Code, confer- 
ring with local boards of education about consoli- 
dations and new buildings, discussing with any and 
every type of citizen the details of the projected 
educational program and, in the course of this work, 






benefit to the community and the State as .weil. 

In p‘anning the school building program the en- 
tire State was considered as a whole. Dr. Strayer’s 
survey commission mapped out a scheme for elimi- 
nating a great many of the One and Two Teacher 
Schools. It is a well estabtished fact that better 
education at a lower cost is obtained in one large 
school than in a number of smaller ones. This is 


made possib:e by the good roads over which the 
pupils are transported in motor buses at the ex- 
pense of the community. 


In a large school pupils 
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eating and sleeping anywhere or missing meals 
entirely. Weeks together, Sundays as well as week 
days, he has devoted his undivided attention to edu- 
cation, and the entire State is recognizing its unre- 
payable debt to Mr. duPont.” 

In the schools for white children the various 
communities were to issue bonds up to 5 per cent. 
of the assessed values of the property in the dis- 
tricts and additional money was then to be appro- 
priated from the duPont Fund to assist in paying 
the cost of a proper school building. On account 
of the reluctance of some of the districts to tax 
themselves for the school for colored children, 
Mr. duPont made a further donation of $500,000, 
which, taken together with $400,000 set aside for 
this purpose in the original gift, made a total of 
$900,000 of the duPont Fund to be used for the 
purchase of ground and the construction and equip- 
ment of school buildings which were to be pre- 
sented free of all cost to the colored people of the 
various districts. This is to be Mr. duPont’s con- 
tribution towards the solution of the race problem. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more practical 
or more useful gift, or one that would be of greater 


have the advantage of association with a large group 
of children of their own age, of well equipped 
shops, laboratories, auditoriums, etc., all of which 
could not be afforded in any small school. There 
will necessarily be a number of very small schools 
for the colored children, as the colored population 
in Delaware is scattered in small communities. The 
colored children will have schools of their own, but 
there will be no difference in design or construc- 
tion between the buildings for white children and 
the buildings for the colored children. 

A complete survey was made of the school popu- 
lation of the State by the various County Superin- 
tendents with the assistance of the Delaware School 
Auxiliary Association. From this survey the loca- 
tion of the new school site was determined. If it 
was found that the present school was not properly 
located in relation to where the pupils lived and 
with transportation on good roads available, a new 
site was purchased that was in the proper location. 
The selection of the school sites was therefore made 
along scientific lines. Not only was its location 
scientifically determined, but the State school au- 
thorities had the assistance of a corps of surveyors 
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and a consulting architect provided by the Dela- 
ware School Auxiliary Association out of the 
duPont Fund and without cost to the State. After 
a site was determined upon and approved by all 
parties concerned, the necessary legal matters were 
attended to, and it was purchased by the Delaware 
School Auxiliary Association out of the duPont 
Fund. The cost of all this work was of course 
charged against the money donated to the com- 
munity, but it secured the advantage of getting 
quick action before bonds could be issued and sold 
by the communities and in many cases in getting 
a larger and better site than the local School Board 
would have felt justified in purchasing if the money 
was supplied by the taxpayers. In the One Teacher 
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much neglected. These buildings, with but few 
exceptions, are unattractive and without elements 
of good taste or good architecture. The reason for 
this is readily understood, as these buildings were 
built by widely separated communities, over a long 
period of years; the funds available and the im- 
portance of the work did not warrant the expense 
of competent architectural services that a larger 
building program in a limited area makes possible. 
The quality of the rural school building is, how- 
ever, improving, and the instructive bulletins with 
standard plans that have been prepared by a num- 
ber of the State Departments of Education and the 
U. S. Department of Rural Education, for free dis- 
tribution to districts contemplating the erection of 
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Schools a plot of at least two acres was obtained. 
While more land could have been afforded, it was 
not deemed advisable to make the sites for the 
small schools too large. It seemed more desirable 
to have a medium size plot, properly kept up, than 
to have a large plot left to grow up wild because 
it required too much labor to keep it in proper 
shape. For the Two Teacher Schools a three-acre 
plot was purchased and for schools larger than 
this four acres. For the Consolidated High Schools 
in the towns a ten-acre site has been provided; this 
will permit playgrounds, athletic fields, school gar- 
dens, etc. 

The architecture of small rural schools through- 
out the United States has undoubtedly been very 


a new school building, have contributed in a very 
large degree to this improvement. 

It was desired in the new Delaware schools to 
make .some advance in the design of the school 
buildings and at the same time keep down main- 
tenance costs. The money would not be expended 
to the best advantage if a school building containing 
all city conveniences was presented to a community, 
the maintenance of which would always be a heavy 
burden of expense. Such a policy would bring in 
question the wisdom of Mr. duPont’s gift. The 
cost of maintenance has therefore been seriously 
taken into consideration in order that the gift 
might be of the greatest possible benefit to the 
community. 
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The small rural school 1s not as simple a problem 
as it might at first giance seem. In the One and 
Two Teacher bui'dings it must be borne in mind 
that the teacher is usually the janitor as well. In 
addition to her duties as instructor she must be 
burdened with many other cares. How: to reduce 
these duties and eliminate the cares and permit her 
to give the maximum time and energy to instruc- 
tion has been given a great amount of thought and 
careful study. In the design of the building the 
layout of the heating, the water supply and the 
plumbing has been the most difficult to decide. From 
the standpoint of first cost it was possible with the 
funds available to place the very best systems of 
heating, running water for drinking purposes, and 
the installation of water closets. It was not this 
first cost, however, that was the deciding factor, 
but the attention and expense that was necessary 
for proper maintenance after the systems had been 
installed. It must be realized that these small build- 
ings receive no attention during the holidays or 
from Fridays until Mondays, and that no heat is 
maintained in the building during those periods. 
Even if it were decided to keep heat up at all times 
during cold weather, so that running water system 
could be installed, heavy snows and impassabie 
roads would often make it impossible to reach the 
school building for days at a time, and the freezing 
up of the plumbing system would naturally be the 
result. 

After much consideration and investigation it 
was decided to install chemical toilet fixtures to be 
reached through the coat rooms inside the small 
buildings. For the water supply system it was 
further decided to install a hand pump over a sink 
in the work room. The water in the pump will 
be sufficiently below grade to prevent freezing, and 
it is in a convenient location for use for drinking 
purposes and for instruction purposes in connec- 
tion with domestic science lessons. For the heating, 
a jacketed stove located in an alcove or a furnace 
placed in a small room outside of the class room 
was decided upon. It is realized that the jacketed 
stove will heat and ventilate the class room with 
considerably less coal than the furnace. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that the jacketed stove does not 
give the required 30 cu. ft. of air per minute per 
pupil and on this account it of course consumes 
less fuel. A stove in the class room with the at- 
tending noise, confusion and dust caused by the 
putting on of coal and the removal of ashes is very 
much of a handicap to good instruction work. A 
furnace in a separate room, where the firing and 
the removal of ashes will not interfere with the 
classes and which will provide the proper amount 
of ventilation, will be installed wherever the com- 
munity is willing to provide the additional amount 


of fuel needed to obtain the more satisfactory resuits. 

Actual construction is now under way on three 
experimental One Teacher schools, a:l three dif- 
ferent in plan and containing different items of 
equipment. It was thought wise to build these 
three schools and have them visited and criticized 
by everyone interested before starting in on a 
wholesale construction of the hundred or more 
smal] buildings needed throughout the State. Any 
mistakes in layout which showed up after the com- 
pletion and use of these buildings, or any improve- 
ments that may be suggested, could be taken ad- 
vantage of and incorporated in the future buildings. 

The community use of these small schools has 
always been kept in mind. In the isolated com- 
munities the church is usually near the school, and 
it 1s contemplated that these two elements of public 
welfare work will very ciosely co-operate. The 
class rooms will be fitted with movable desks which 
can be placed around the walls and the center of the 
room thus left clear for community meetings or 
dances. Additional chairs are kept in a convenient 


store closet and can be brought out and used for 


community lectures, entertainments, etc. The work 
room can be used not only for the instruction of 
pupils, but is available as additional seating space 
for meetings, for the serving of refreshments at 
entertainments or dances, and for adult instruc- 
tion in sewing, canning and cooking in the summer 
months or during evenings. 

The materials to be used in these buildings will 
be clapboards, or brick veneer on a frame struc- 
ture. The roofs will be of shingles or slate. A 
paved space will be provided on the outside, ad- 
joining the building, so that the children will al- 
ways have a dry place for outdoor play during all 
periods of the year. A number of different types 
of these schools will be built. This is necessary 
on account of the different locations of the building 
sites and their exposure to different points of com- 
pass. Everything possible will be done to construct 
the building in such a way that the maintenance 
cost can be kept down to the minimum, and when 
completed the school will be finished in every way, 
including the landscape work, walks, drives, etc. 

The large One Teacher school shown in the illus- 
trations was designed to meet an ideal condition 
rather than with the thought of having any great 
number of them actually built. While there is but 
one standard class room with movable seats, there 
is a boys’ work room where the children are taught 
the use of sharp tools, how to mend a harness, how 
to repair a pair of shoes, or a milk pai's also a 
girls’ work room where they are taught cooking, 
sewing, housekeeping, laundry work, and the women 
of the community given an opportunity to take a 

(Continued on page 763) 
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Billboards 


HE American Art News roundly criticizes Mr. 

Joseph Pennell’s remarks as to inartistic bill- 
boards before the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts. It was supposed that 
every one who knew Pennell knew him for a man 
of many eccentricities, of sharpness of tongue and 
directness of speech. Finding fault with Pennell, 
although it tacitly endorses his arguments, lends 
small comfort to those who are striving to reform 
billboard advertising methods. 

The American Art News fails to sense the true 
menace of the billboard. It can only see and com- 
ment on its inartistic aspect. It fails to take 
cognizance of its ubiquitous blatancy, its vuigar 
obtrusion in every place where it should not be. 
No matter how well groomed the vulgar man may 
be, there’s no place for him in polite society.. If 
it were possible to secure the services of our best 
landscape or decorative painters in the design and 
execution of billboards, they would, with all their 
artistic excellence and of which the American Art 
News would undoubtedly approve, be just a nui- 
sance, nothing more or less, along the right of way 
of railroads where they would, in spite of their 
merit, deprive the passerby of unrestricted enjoy- 
ment of the face of nature. No high degree of 
artistic execution could excuse the placing of bill- 
boards in thousands of places now occupied by 
them. 


RE we never to be free of the insistence of 
commercialism? Can we ever hope calmly to 
saunter along a country roadside, or travel with 
our families in motor cars over our excellently 
maintained highways, without our attention being 
constantly distracted by the vulgar insistence ot 
some advertiser? (Can we ever become a thought- 
ful people and calmly pursue the trend of our own 
thoughts, when our mental processes are being con- 
stantly interrupted by the insistent nagging of bill- 
boards? 
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It is not so much the lack of artistic expression 
that 1s wrong with the billboards, but the intrusion 
of their placing, the nerve-racking insistence of 
their appeal. We shall get sma‘l help from the 
masses 1n any campaign against billboards based on 
their inartistic methods. But we could achieve 
some very necessary reforms if it was shown, as 
easily might be done, that their presence depre- 
ciates land values, vulgarizes the picturesque and 
defaces the out-of-doors, the unrestricted enjoy- 
ment of which should be the right of everyone. 


A Tri-city Architectural Exhibition 


HE best argument as to the great value to 

members of the profession of architecture of 
exhibitions of their work is shown today in the 
awakened interest on the part of the general public 
in good architecture. It is a mistake to suppose 
that large cities are the only suitable places for 
these exhibitions. In fact, there is good reason for 
the contention that small cities or groups of small 
cities or towns may successfully plan and present 
exhibitions that will not only serve the very good 
purpose of architectural education of the public, 
but to a greater degree than in large cities promote 
a well developed civic pride. An example that 
proves this contention is the recently successfully 
held architectural exhibitions by the combined 
effort of the architectural profession in the cities of 
Davenport, Iowa, and Moline and Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

These three cities grouped as of one community 
have a population of about a hundred and fifty 
thousand. <A splendid spirit of co-operation has 
been shown by the architects in these three cities 
and this proper professional attitude has resulted 
during the past three years in an annual joint archi- 
tectural exhibition. These yearly meetings have 
served the very laudable purpose of promoting ex- 
actly the right professional relation, creating a social 
event looked forward to with eager satisfaction 
and have further served to teach the general 
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public the value of their local architects’ services 
in the up-building of their cities. 

The tri-city exhibition just closed featwred the 
present need for the well-designed small house. 
The work of a dozen different firms was shown, 
and added to this architectural showing was the 
presentation of a well selected lot of building ma- 
terial particularly adapted to the construction of 
low cost houses. 


Instability of Building Material 


Quotations 


RANSPORTATION difficulties, the uncer- 
tainty as to the attitude of organized labor 
in different sections and the consequent curtailment 
of supply, so seriously affect prices that dealers 
wi.l only quote on immediate deliveries from the 
scanty stocks in hand and will not enter into 
what is virtually a gamble on future deliveries. 
For these reasons it has been decided to abandon 
the publication in THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT of 
the usual weekly reports of building prices in tre- 
gional markets, until such time as the building ma- 
terial market may become stabilized to an extent 
that a weekly statement of prices will present a 
fairly accurate and dependable basis for calculation. 
Commenting on the instability of prices in New 
York City, and assigning the dominating cause, the 
New York Tribune states the situation exactly, as 


follows: 

“In the matter of car shortage manufacturers are almost 
uniformly facing excess charges of one sort or another. 
About 30 per cent of the cars received are open flat-bottom 
cars. These can be loaded without extra expense. The 
other 70 per cent are saw-tooth or drop-bottom cars. These 
have to be floored with lumber (which costs $65 per thou- 
sand square feet), and there 1s an extra charge of $25 
a car for flooring them. In addition to this charge the 
cars have to be protected by waterproofed tarpaulins, for 
which a charge of $100 each is made to the consignee, and 
when returned in good condition a rebate of $90 is al- 
lowed. Tarpaulins average six trips before they are unfit 
for further use. Furthermore. the extra cost of loading 
is $25 a car over and above all other expenses. 

“Supplementing all this, the manufacturers have said to 
the distributor here that they feel that the consignee 
should assume the risk of shipment, and 1f this arrange- 
ment is not acceptable to the purchaser his orders are held 
indefinitely until box cars are available. 

“These are some of the conditions which have made 
necessary the immediate withdrawal of current price list- 
ings, and purchasers desiring to proceed with butlding 
operations in the future must expect to pay for building 
materials, price characteristic of an open market. 

“The present situation demands more than passive inter- 
est by individuals and officials in public office. The alter- 


native is almost complete cessation of building construc- 
tion. The withdrawal of list prices on building material 
is a dangerous thing when a great city like New York 
faces the autumn with 60,000 less homes and apartments 
than there is already a market for. It is a crisis that calls 
for prompt and energetic work by the authorities at 
Washington, co-operating with railroad and city harbor 
officials. The building material dealers themselves have 
taken the matter up with United States Senator Calder 
with some promise of relief, but the situation can be cured 
quicker with cars than by promises.” 

These conditions in New York are present in a 


lesser degree in all large cities throughout the 
country. A shortage of buildings now acute to the 
danger point, if the Government action is not swift, 
will lead to results that it is not possible to con- 
template with calmness. 


A Matter of Competitions 


N a recent invited competition where all but the 

prize winners were guaranteed an amount of 
$2,000 to defray the expense of drawings, it has 
been disclosed that in following the exactions of 
the program it has cost each competitor not less 
than $4,000. 

Any transaction carried on in commercial fields 
based on such conditions would be “bad business,” 
even considering the chances of winning. The per- 
centage of expense is too largely in excess of the 
result achieved. Architects may advertise, the 
Institute has said it, but why should they be asked 
to pay so disproportionately for publicity? 

It would seem that the present competition code 
might with reason be amended to correct a con- 
dition that works an absolute hardship as the 
penalty for non-success. It is only a degree nearer 
justice than the old unpaid contest. In an invited 
competition, each competitor should be assured that 
if on proper cost accounting the average expendi- 
ture in preparing plans was in excess of the amount 
guaranteed, the unsuccessful competitors should be 
entitled to additional compensation. 

Of course it is not to be expected that any com- 
petitor who lavishly expended money in large ren- 
derings made outside of his office could hope to 
have such items of cost figured in the average. The 
average would naturally be computed by careful 
scrutiny of the expense sustained by competitors in 
actual compliance with the program as to size, num- 
ber and character of drawings to be submitted. 

It would appear that this matter might receive 
the serious consideration of the Committee on Com- 
petitions of the American Institute of Architects. 
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New School Buildings 


(Continued from page 759) 
course in canning or other subjects to fit them to be 
better housekeepers. A community library is pro- 
vided where the farm journals, current magazines 
and standard books forming a circulating library 
are kept for reference and loaning purposes. In 
the basement is located a large play room, the heat- 
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ing plant and a gas engine which pumps water into 
a storage tank and can also be used for charging 
storage batteries for electric lights. It is obvious 
that no one teacher could possibly handle or teach 
all these various activities. It could be arranged, 
however, that a manual training teacher and a do- 
mestic science teacher could have several of these 
schools in charge and travel from place to place, 
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thereby using the valuable time of these special 
teachers to the best advantage. 

A saving in equipment is also made possible in 
connection with these traveling special teachers. In 
the back of the small automobile in which the 
teacher travels from school to school can be fitted 
up a kitchen. Instruction can be given in this 
traveling class room or its equipment and materia's 
moved into the workroom provided for it in the 
school building. As each school is a community 
centre and the class room available for lectures, etc., 
an automobile with moving-picture machine and 
reels, traveling from place to place, will be available. 
This automobile will be so constructed that it will 
generate electricity under its own power by which to 
show the pictures in remote districts where no elec- 
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probably in no other way so effectively produced. 

The larger schools of three and four class rooms 
and more are usually located in communities where 
water supply, sewers and electricity are available. A 
‘janitor is provided, as the care of the building be- 
comes too large a proposition for teachers to handle. 
The building problem then becomes more in line 
with the usual town school butding, of which we 
have many good examples in various parts of the 
country. 

Special mention should be made of the Consolli- 
dated High School shown in the illustrations. In 
this building one wing is designed to house the 
grade school, the other on the opposite side the 
high schoo!. In the center is the auditorium, 
library, gymnasium, and rooms used in common by 
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tric current is available. This will bring the world’s 
news and some wholesome entertainment into the 
midst of a district which otherwise would be neg- 
lected. 

In connection with the grounds dipnounding the 
ideal rural school, there is sufficient space for a 
school garden and for instruction in practical agri- 
culture. It is hoped that some of the communities 
will feel that they can afford not only to build 
such a complete school as this one, but that it can 
also afford to run it with a live and aggressive 
teacher as it should be. With such a building the 
community life would be enriched and the parents 
brought together for entertainments, educational 
meetings and civic gatherings, thus creating a school 
spirit and a neighborhood enthusiasm that can be 


both schools and also for community purposes, the 
building being designed with the community idea 
particularly in mind. The school building would 
also be well adapted for use as a Memorial School, 
as the class room sections could be built by the 
town, and the center part containing the audi- 
torium might be built as a war memorial, and used 
generally by the community. In such a building it 
is possible to use the community facilities during 
school session without disturbing the school and 
at night without opening or heating the remainder 
of the building. As a war memorial the center 
portion might form the memorial feature with its 
entrance hall containing inscription tablets and 
standards of flags around the walls, with meeting 
rooms for the American Legion, Red Cross, Boy 
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Scouts and Campfire Girls. The auditorium and 
gymnasium could be used by the school and the 
public generally, with entrances so arranged as to 
give access directly from the outside, without need 
of passing through the school building when it 1s 
desired to use it in this way. 


Aside from any memorial features in this school, 
a word about the advantages of the Consolidated 
Schoots generally will not be out of place. ‘The 
building of Consotidated Schools is becoming more 
common throughout the country, thus eliminating 
at isolated points the small one teacher schools. 
The educational and social advantages in a Con- 
solidated School with a number of rooms are greatly 
in excess of anything possible in the one teacher 
buildings. It is possible to get many advantages 
in a large school where the combined use will re- 
duce the cost of such features, as the auditorium, 
the circulating library, special rooms for agricul: 
ture, cooking, sewing and science. 


The easy transportation by motor bus over im- 
proved roads permits all the children within a 
radius of six or eight miles to attend such a school 
and get the advantages of these combined features. 
The broadening influence of this wider contact with 
a larger group of children, its social and educa- 


_tional advantages are recognized and open oppor- 


tunities to the children which it is not possible to 
give them any other way. It 1s also possible to 
employ teachers who have specialized in particular 
branches instead of teachers who try to teach all 
subjects, thus making for more efficient and a bet- 
ter quality of instruction. The teachers have fewer 
grades to handle and thus can give them more at- 
tention and more grounding in the fundamentals, 
which 1s not otherwise possible. Better types of 
teachers are available in these larger schools, 
whereas in the smailer isolated rural schools no 
teacher of ability and initiative is willing to remain 
for any ‘ength of time. 
(To be continued) 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


Penalty or Liquidated Damages for 
Delay 


Where it cannot be ascertained from the face of 
a building contract that the damages stipulated to 
be paid in case of a breach are excessive, and there 
is no evidence of the amount of damages actually 
suffered, so that it cannot be determined from the 
evidence whether the stipulated amount reasonably 
approximates the actual damages, the provision 
cannot be construed as a penalty, but should be 
treated as liquidated damages. Walsh v. Method- 
ist Episcopal Church (Tex.), 212 S. W. 950. 


Estimates of Labor and Materials 


Under a building contract designating the archi- 
tect sole arbiter, with the power of final decision in 
matters relating to estimates for labor and materials 
furnished during the progress of the work, the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court holds, Howard County v. 
Resha, 172 N. W. 55, that he must exercise his 
power with reasonable discretion and not arbitrarily 
or unreasonably. <A_ building contractor is not 
bound by the arbitrary or unreasonable refusal of 
an architect to make an estimate justly due under 
the terms of the building contract. 

Unchallenged estimates for labor and materials 
furnished during the progress of building operations 
are conclusive in the absence of fraud or mistake, 
when regularly made by an architect under a build- 
ing contract, designating him as sole arbitrator in 
such matters and making his decision final. An 
architect employed by a county board to superintend 
the construction of a courthouse under a contract 
with a building contractor who is entitled to esti- 
mates as the work progressed is a fiduciary of the 
county, and if the architect knows any reason why 
an estimate demanded should not be made, he should 
state the facts to the county board without being 
asked. Where a county wrongfully forfeited a con- 
tract for the construction of a courthouse partially 
constructed by a contractor not in default, the 
county cannot justify its failure to pay the amount 
justly due under the contract as the work progressed 
by proving that what had been paid to the contractor 
and what it cost to finish the job exceeded the con- 
tract price. The county cannot, by pleading want 


of power, escape payment of just claims for labor 
and materials accepted and used under the terms 
of the building contract. The failure of the owner, 
upon demand, to make a payment known to both 
parties to be due may justify the contractor, if not 
himself in default, in refusing to proceed further 
with the work of construction. Where the owner 
of a partially constructed building wrongfully can- 
cels a building contract requiring him to pay 85 
per cent of the estimates for labor and materials as 
the work progresses, and permitting him to retain 
15 per cent of such estimates, the contractor may 
recover both percentages. 


Payment for Architect’s Services— 
Extent of Public Body’s Authority 


Architects who entered into a valid contract with 
the building committee of a county board of super- 
visors to make plans for a courthouse addition, 
which contract was approved by the “board, were 
held entitled, Pauly v. Madison County (Ill.), 123 
N. E. 281, to recover the reasonable value for their 
services rendered up to the time that the committee, 
without authority, interrupted the work by chang- 
ing the plans so as to call for the construction of a 
new courthouse. They would not be entitled to 
recover for the plans for such new courthouse, 
made pursuant to instructions by the committee, 
unauthorized by the board; they being bound to 
know the extent of the committee’s authority. 


Restrictive Building Covenants 
In an action to enjoin the breach of a restrictive 


building covenant it appeared that the complain-. 


ants’ residence lot fronted on a street and the de- 
fendant’s adjoining corner lot had a depth of 150 
feet thereon and a frontage of 75 feet on an inter- 
secting street. It was held, Union Inv. Co. v. Fiske 
(N. J.), 107 Atl. 65, that the defendant’s garage, on 
the rear inside corner of its lot, built within 40 feet 
of the line of the side street, did not violate a cove- 
nant in the deeds of the respective properties per- 
mitting necessary buildings not nearer to the street 
line than 70 feet, as the restriction applied only to 
the street on which the defendant’s lot fronted, and 
not to the line of the street. 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comments in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards 


With the increase in registration laws, co-opera- 
tion between the various State Boards has become 
more and more necessary during the past few years. 
At the time of the Minneapolis Convention a few 
members of such boards met informally to discuss 
their problems, again meeting during the Nash- 
ville Convention last year, at which time a tentative 
organization was formed. 

During the recent Institute Convention a meet- 
ing was arranged for the evening of May Sth at The 
Octagon for members of State Boards and all those 
interested in such legislation, there being about Ory: 
architects in attendance. 

It was decided to form a permanent organization 
to be known as the Council of Architectural Regis- 
tration Boards with Professor Emil Lorch of the 
Michigan State Board as President, and Emory 
Stanford Hall, President of the Illinois State Board 
as Secretary. The primary purpose of the organ- 


ization 1s to bring together the experience of those 


actually engaged in the work of registration, to 
make a comparative study of all existing laws and 
to work out a plan to facilitate reciprocity between 
States having such laws. Mr. W. P. Bannister of 
the New York State Board and Mr. M. I. Kast of 
Pennsylvania, together with Mr. Richard E. 
Schmidt, Chairman of the Institute Committee on 
Registration Laws are to make a digest of the vari- 
ous laws and report to a meeting of the Associa- 
tion to be held at some central point in October or 
November of this year. Another meeting will be 
held at the time of the next Institute Convention. 

All those interested in this work should write Mr. 
Hall, Secretary, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


To Modernize City of Warsaw 


The city of Warsaw, Poland, is to be moderrized 
along American lines and for that purpose recently 
sent to this country Ladislas Michalski, city archi- 
tect of Warsaw, to study transportation construc- 
tion, subway building and modern housing. The 
plans for the remodeling of the city have been 
drawn up by a committee of the leading architects 


and engineers of Poland and contemplate an ex- 
penditure of $100,000,000 over a period of twelve 
years. Subways will be built for city passenger 
trafic, and viaducts and bridges will be constructed 
over the Vistu.a River to bring all railroad pas- 
senger trains into a union station, in the center of 
the city. The construction of houses and apart- 
ments for all classes of the people, particularly the 
workingmen, will be begun immediately, as to-day 
Warsaw stands in dire need of 40,000 single family 
houses. In explaining the necessity for this develop- 
ment, Mr. Michalski said: 

‘Greater Warsaw to-day has a population of 
1,000,000 people and it is necessary that its develop- 
ment, from now on, be directed along most modern 
lines. For that reason, a City Planning Committee 
has been organized, which inciudes some of the 
leading engineers and architects of Poland. The 
committee has sent me to the United States on a six 
months’ tour of the principal cities to collect data 
on which to procecd with our reconstruction.” 





Spain Solving Farm Labor Shortage 


To obviate the possibility of future strikes and 
arrest the alarming growth of unrest among agri- 
cultural workers, the large landowners of the Seville 
district of Spain have evolved a system which prom- 
ises to solve the labor question so far as farming is 
concerned. 

The owners of large tracts of farming land find 
themselves unable to get field laborers, even under 
the greatly advanced scale of wages, and are leas- 
ing their land in small holdings to families, approxi- 
mately 480 acres to a family, depending on the size 
of the family. The farming implements and do- 
mestic animals, together with the upkeep of the 
former and feed for the latter, are provided free by 
the landlord; the incidental expenses and, where 
necessary, additional labor hire are also defrayed by 
him. The tenant pays for half the seed and fertil- 
izer used, and receives at the end of the year half 
the net returns from his farm. These leases are in 
the form of a contract and run from two to five 
years. 

In the districts where this system has been tried 
it has been found that the yearly return from the 
land, due to the added interest taken by the tenants 
and the consequent increased production, even allow- 
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ing for the tenant's half, is greater than the whole 
production less the wages paid labor under the old 
system. In addition the laborers are satisfied, real- 
izing that their yearly income depends upon their 
own efforts. Not having the necessary capital with 
which to buy implements, animals, and feed, many 
sma:t farmers, although possessing the requisite 
knowledge and experience, have been forced to sell 
their services as day laborers. But under the new 
system an adequate living is assured, and landlords 
feel confident that a solution of the labor difficulty 
has been found. 


Regulations of Building Heights 

in Chicago 

An ordinance has been adopted by the City Coun- 
cil of Chicago changing the height limit of buildings 
from 200 feet, which has been the limit for the 
last nine years, to 260 feet, thus permitting the 
erection of 20-story buildings. : 

Whether this is wise legislation or not will be 
based on the effect on the entire city and not upon 
the Loop district alone. ‘he Public Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Western Society gave consideration 
to the subject and sent the following resolution to 
the City Council and the Mayor: 

“WHEREAS, There is now pending before the 
Board of Aldermen, City of Chicago, an ordinance 
providing for the construction of buildings in the 
City of Chicago to a height of 260 feet; and 

“Whereas, An ordinance has been recommended 
by the Building Committee of the City Council and 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen providing for 
the appointment of a Zoning Commission; and 

“WHEREAS, Such Zoning Commission, when ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, will be authorized to make 
a scientific survey of the building conditions of the 
City of Chicago, and to recommend the adoption 
by the city of zones and regulations with regard 
to the location of industries, the usefulness and tvpe 
of construction of buildings therein, including the 
height thereof; and 

“WHEREAS, It is recognized that the proper height 
of buildings in anv zone depends upon the character 
of the improvements in each zone, and upon the 
width of the streets adjacent thereto, and that the 
limits when adopted should be such as will pro- 
vide for the health, safety and convenience of the 
people of Chicago ; and 

“\HEREAS, Such adopted heights may in certain 
locations and for certain uses properly exceed even 
the limits now purposed by ordinances; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of the Public Af- 
fairs Committee of the Western Society of Fn- 
gineers the pending ordinance changing the height 


limit of buildings should be referred to the Zoning 
Commission and new regulations with regard to 
the height of buildings should be adopted only as a 
part of a comprehensive soning plan for the City 
of Chicago.” 

The question is not one that involves the limita- 
tions of the heights of buildings to even 260 feet, 
but rather, should we proceed in an orderly and 
logical manner and prescribe rules based on a broad 
study of the citv as a whole. The Aldermen of 
Chicago evidently believe in immediate legislation 
and have bowed to a demand which is contrary to 
the recommendations of many civic and technical 
societies, which are composed of interested citizens. 

Besides the Western Society of Engineers, other 
organizations which opposed the present legislation 
are the City Club, Woman’s Club, Illinois Society of 
Architects and the Illinois Chapter American In- 
stitute of Archrtects. Building Commissioner Bos- 
trom expressed views similar to those of the society. 


Relics of Mound-Builders’ Homes 
Sacrificed—The Passing of 
a Landmark 


Another landmark in the world’s history is to be 
destroyed. The Kansas City Star recently printed 
the information that “after a lifetime of effort Fred 
Ramey, who owns the land on which the Cahokia 
mounds are situated, has given up the attempt to 
interest the Legislature of Missouri or of Illinois, 
or Congress, in their preservation. He intends sell- 
ing the land to a firm which seeks a site for a fac- 
tory. And with this sale the mounds will pass 
away.” 

The Cahokia mounds, the most imposing work 
of the lost race of mound-builders, according to 
M. L. Looram in the Outlook, include in all seventy- 
five mounds; the purpose of their construction and 
their builders have been an unsolved puzzle for 
archeologists. The largest one, the great Monk’s 
Mound, stands in the center of the group, 1,080 
feet long—longer than the Great Pyramid of Egypt ; 
its base covers nearly sixteen acres. In 1913 an 
attempt was made to interest Congress in their 
preservation, and Gerard Fowke, curator of the 
Missouri Historical Society, wrote of them: “The 
Cahokia Mounds are the most stupendous piles of 
earth ever erected by human hands solely as a 
monument or temple site. The countries of Europe 
would willingly spend large sums to preserve ruins 
or remains which scarcely would be noticeable if 
placed near the Cahokia Mounds. We have in them 
the culmination of the work of the mound-builders. 
It is among their works what the most magnificent 
cathedral is among our buildings. The Cahokia 
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Mounds should never be disturbed by pick or 
shovel.” 

However great the demand for money for in- 
dustrial development may be, the United States 
should keep intact these archaic land profiles; for 
the refusal to preserve these mounds is a refusal 
to protect the natural wealth of the country. 

‘Natural wealth” means more than coal and iron 
and oil and water-power. It means also tradition, 
history, and romarce. The loss in these which 
would come to the Nation with the destruction of 
the mounds would be poorly compensated for by 
the money earned on the ground which they occupy. 


New York Organizes Housing Drive 


Mayor Hylan has announced the appointment of 
an Executive Committee of the Housing Confer- 
ence Committee and has proposed a course of ac- 
tion. The Mayor’s statement follows: 

“Each member of the Executive Committee wil! 
act as chairman of the particular group or interest 
he represents on the general committee. Each of 
these representative groups or sub-committees into 
which the general committee is divided will en- 
deavor to bring about a plan of action within its 
sphere that will ft in harmoniously with the plans 
to be submitted by the other sub-committees, in or- 
der to carry out effectively the object of the general 
committee, namely, to facilitate and expedite the 
necessary increase of housing. 

“Each member of the Executive Committee, by 
virtue of his designation as chairman of a particular 
sub-committee of the general committee, will be 
asked to take up the following questions and report 
the findings of his sub-committee to the Executive 
Committee : 

“Instructing the superintendents of buildings to 
sive preference to housing construction of all kinds, 
including alterations. Retarding, wherever possible, 
the alteration of houses used for living purposes 
into buildings for commercial purposes. 

“Interesting city emploves in the purchase of 
homes, generally, singly or by the co-operative plan. 
Arranging for the formation of building loan asso- 
ciations among employes, where some plan might 
be devised for those who may he willing to invest 
from their earnings. 

“Arranging for the gathering of weekly or month- 
ly instalments by which a considerable fund could 
be collected every few months, and applications and 
requests for loans be considered and acted upon in 
the order of priority to enable such applicants to 
build or purchase the houses which that money 
would buy. 


“Inquiring from the Sinking Fund Commission 
or the Comptroller as to the available lots owned 
by the city or State within the confines of the City 
of New York, that the city or State might be able 
or willing to lease out for twenty years, with a 
privilege of another twenty, for building sites. 


“Discussing and considering any legislation that 
may be required to meet the necessities of the pres- 


ent housing conditions with respect to existing 


houses, as well as new construction.” 

The Executive Committee consists of: Henry 
H. Curran, Robert P. Brindell, Walter Stabler, E. 
A. MacDougall, Preston P. I.von. Edward P. Doyle, 
Wright D. Goss, Laurence McGuire, Burt L. Fen- 
ner. James H. Post, Ralph Peters, Victor EF. Ridder. 


Edison’s “Eight-hour Day’’ 

On the occasion of his seventy-third birthday, Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison consented to take a half-day off 
from work to permit his friends to celebrate the an- 
niversary. Qn the subject of work and the eight- 
hour day he said: 

“T am not against the eight-hour day, or any 
other thing that protects labor from exploitation 
at the hands of ruthless employers, but it makes me 
sad to see young Americans shackle their abilities 
by blindly conforming with rules which force the 
industrious man to keep in step with the shirker. 
I have always felt that one of the principal reasons 
for American progress in the past has heen that 
every man had a chance to become whatever he 
wanted to be. It used to be fashionable to be 
ambitious. The employe planned to become an 


_ employer: the unskilled man sought to become skill- 


ful. A young man was not well thought of if he 
were not striving for a higher place in life. 

“Today I am wondering what would have hap- 
pened to me by now now if fifty years ago some 
fluent talker had converted me to the theory of the 
eight-hour day and convinced me that it was not 
fair to my fellow-workers to put forth my best 
efforts in my work. I am glad that the eight-hour 
day had not been invented when I was a young 
man. If my life had been made up of eight-hceur 
days I do not believe I could have accomplished a 
great deal. This country would not amount to ‘1s 
much as it does if the young men of fifty years ago 
had been afraid that they might earn more than 
they were paid. There ought to be some labor 
leader strong enough and wise enough to make trade 
unions a means of fitting their members for better 
jobs and greater responsibilities.” 
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An Important Building Measure 


Presented in Congress 

A measure introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 4 by Representative James 
of Michigan requires that all public-building bills 
be submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for investigation and report as to whether such 
buildings are justified, sites needed and expendi- 
tures justified. 

Further, this measure requires that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury must decide as to the lowest 
cost at which the buildings found necessary may 
be erected with economy and efficiency. 

This is a measure that should become a law. It 
will interest every architect and builder. 

The bill, designated as H. R. 14,411, reads as 


follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That whenever a bill is introduced for the erection 
of a Federal building, or the purchase of a site therefor, 
or for both such building and site, said bill shall be re- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Treasury for investigation 
and report, The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall set forth the following specific information: 

First. Population of the municipality, according to the 
latest Federal or State census, wherein such building is 
proposed to be erected, and the population as shown by the 
next preceding Federal census. 

Second. Total postal receipts of the office of such mu- 
nicipality for the preceding year; also the postal receipts 
for the preceding tenth year and the estimated postal re- 
ceipts for the tenth succeeding year. 

Third. Total square-foot space at present occupied by 
the several branches of the public service and estimated 
square-foot area required in new building to accommodate 
the present business and for the increase of business dur- 
ing the succeeding ten years. 

Fourth. Annual rental of building, or buildings, then 
being used for such post-office purposes and for other 
branches of the Federal service. 

Fifth. Amount of expenditures for the erection of such 
new building recommended by the Treasury Department. 

Sixth. Approximate annual cost of maintaining such 
new building, the estimated cost of equipment, estimated 
cost of repairs, depreciation, and interest on cost of site 
and building. 

Seventh. The branches of the Government to be ac- 
commodated and such other items as may enable him 
to make a comprehensive report to Congress. 

Section 2. That in ascertaining the needs of the Gov- 
ernment service he shall consult such other departments of 
the Government as require accommodation in the city or 
town for which the bill has been introduced, and in such 
cases as he deems it necessary or desirable shall cause 
examinations of the conditions involved to be made locally 
and reported upon to him by employes especially desig- 
nated for the purpose. 

Section 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall lay 
before Congress the result of his investigation, and shall 
state whether, in his judgment, the needs and interests of 
the Government service require the enactment of the bill, 
whether the expense is justified, and also the lowest cost 
at which a building found necessary or advisable may be 
erected consistently with economy and efficiency. 
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Section 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to submit to Congress annually 
estimates of appropriation for the compensation, traveling 
expenses, and subsistence of such force of inspectors as he 
deems necessary to make the examinations locally as 
authorized in section 2 hereof. 


News from Various Sources 


Under agreement reached May 11 by Senate and 
House conferees, U. S. Housing Corporation will 
pass out of existence June 30. 

* * £ * * 

Senator Calder (R.) April 17 introduced reso- 
lution for appointment of committee of five Sena- 
tors to investigate housing conditions throughout 
country. 

x * * * Ok 

Barcelona’s industrial exposition, which was 
planned to be held during 1920, has been post- 
poned and the organizers hope now to be able to 
arrange it for 1923. 

* * * * * 

(yovernor Alfred FE. Smith, New York, is author 
of comprehensive article, entitled “Saving of Mil- 
lions Planned: in State Reorganization,” in New 
York Times, April 18. 

* * ek # 

An inter-Allied colonial exposition to be held in 
Paris in 1925 is proposed, and the Chamber of 
Deputies has adopted the proposition in the text 
as coming from the Senate. 

x oe * Ok OF 

An industrial fair devoted exclusively to the prod- 
ucts of Ifrance and her colonies and protectorates 
will be held in the big Palais des Sports at Brussels 
June 12 to 27 of this year. 

* * x 

According to an announcement in the Japan Ad- 
vertiser, an American corporation will build up-to- 
date hotels in Yokohama, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila and Singapore. The one in Yokohama is 
to be equipped with all modern hotel improvements 


and conveniences. 
* * * k 


* * 


It is announced that a conference will be held 
in New York within the next few weeks, which will 
attack from a new angle education with a speciak 
view to usefulness in the producing and distnbut- 
ing phases of industry. The meeting will be the 
second public step in the movement inaugurated 
on March 26 and 27 at Drexel Institute, in Phila- 
delphia, by Technology Clubs Associated. Those 
in attendance will include representatives from 
nearly all the 620 higher educational institutions in 
United States and executives of 300 or more indus- 


trial corporations, invested capital of which has been 
estimated at more than $25,000,000,000. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


“Reductions in retail prices have occurred at a 
considerable number of points throughout the coun- 
try. More careful analysis has shown that there 
has been no material alteration in the underlying 
conditions affecting the situation, there being no 
decided increase in the volume of production suff- 
cient to create a more normal relationship with 
consumption, no substantial change in the volume of 
credit extended, and no greater disposition to econo- 
mize and invest than heretofore. These instances 
may, however, afford a basis for changes in busi- 
ness relationships that may broaden into more far- 
reaching alteration of the essential price structure,” 
says the Federal Reserve Board’s review of general 
business conditions. 


It is quite probable that these recent price cuts 
will result in the further depletion of stocks and by 
creating an additional demand will tend to cause a 
rise in prices. There is no reason for expecting a 
drop in commodity prices. The situation cannot 
change until there has been an increase of produc- 
tion. 


Production in this country is largely a question of 
distribution and the condition of the railroads 1s 
placing the building trades in a situation of great 
difficulty. EEmbargoes and car shortages have an 
immediate result in abnormally high prices but of 
much greater import is the shutting down of fac- 
tories for lack of coal or raw material. With men 
on half time and the productive machinery idle we 
cannot hope for a healthy price reduction. 


It was expected when the railroads returned to 
private operation that there would be shortcomings 
in service. It was well known that the equipment 
was badly deteriorated. Orders for rehabilitation 
were announced and in the course of time new cars 
and locomotives will be supplied. Until that time, 
the railroads and the country must get along with 
such equipment as it has. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, having 
found that its orders for the interchange of freight 
cars and the deviation of freight from regular routes, 
were not being obeyed, has stated to the railway 
executives that violations would be made a subject 
of inquiry and the possible enforcement of the penal 
provisions of the interstate commerce act. 


It is expected by railway officials that the early 
part of July will see the principal gateways cleared 


for traffic and that at that time the Commission will 
release the car equipment which is now used for 
foodstuffs, coal and similar necessities. Such hope 
as there is for the movement of building material 
is that it will take place in the latter part of July 
and during the months of August and September. 
After that time the handling of crops will absorb 


the railroad’s equipment; and then the Winter’s 
coal. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

CHICAGO :—It is generally conceded that inade- 
quate distribution facilities tend to have the same 
effect on prices as limited supply. 


Transportation conditions are and will continue 
to be an important factor in maintaining price on 
building materials. Chicago firms in the construc- 
tion industry, recognizing this menace of a priority 
program which does not include building and con- 
struction materials are urging that the petition from 
the National Federation of Construction Industries 
be shown favorable consideration by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This petition urges recog- 
nition of the essential character of building and 
construction work at this time. 

It is urged that it 1s absolutely necessary that the 
railroads through the Commission work out a policy 
which will be favorable to building. 

The high rental rates and continued housing 
shortage still agitate the people of Chicago and no 
improvement can be expected until building activities 
are placed on a more favorable basis. Prospective 
builders confronted with the high cost of materials 
and the uncertainty of shipments, hesitate to begin 
work unless the structure is urgently needed. 


The Chicago Housing Corporation has opened its 
first group of 175 houses for final inspection. About 
100 of the homes have been sold and the completion 
of a larger group of 2,000 houses is expected before 
the coming winter. The corporation was organized 
and financed to build 10,000 homes for working 
men and has put through the first part of its under- 
taking in record time. Thirty of these houses were 
completed to the roof during the coldest winter 
Chicago has seen in years. The use of steam shovels 
in digging for foundations and of tank tractors for 
hauling greatly facilitated construction. 
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(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 

SAN FRANCISCO :—During the past week 
there has been a general reduction in lumber prices 
in this city ranging from 10 to 25 per cent. This 1s 
said to be due to the falling off in the demand. With 
the great scarcity of private homes in this city the 
fatling prices of all lumber prices, except for hard- 
wood, would have a tendency to increase the num- 
ber of small homes, especially in the outlying dis- 
tricts where such a large percentage of buildings 
are either entirely constructed of wood or whose 
frame and the bulk of the finish is of wooden con- 
struction. However, there is no noticeable increase 
in this direction yet, due, undoubtediy, to the high 
prices of other materials and their scarcity at any 
price. 

The freight situation is without doubt the domi- 
nating one which is holding back building here, and 
while that appears to be showing improvements as 
regards some commodities, with others—which per- 
haps the railroads do not regard as vital—notice has 
been given that the car shortage is severe and ts not 
only apt to continue but to grow worse. 


SEATTLE :—The situation in regard to delivery 
and production of essential steel materials for the 
building trade has cleared signally during the past 
week, according to telegrams and correspondence 
from the mills of Youngstown and other portions of 
the East to jobbing houses in this territory. One 
order for 100 tons of sheet metal placed last Sep- 
tember is to be loaded at once, and furnished the 
key to the outlook in the East for products that run 
heavily into tonnage. These mills say they expect to 
begin shipping small pipe immediately after July 1 
Prices are stationary but firm. 

This is the first specific information in regard to 
possible improvement in delivery into the North 
Coast territory of vital building items that has come 
through in 90 days. Jobbers feel greatly encouraged. 
They have been forced to reject heavy export orders 
to take care of their domestic trade on which the 
summer building program is based. With the weak- 
ness in lumber and a fair prospect of getting plumb- 
ing supplies and nails, jobbers and architects declare 
there is no reason why contemplated jobs should not 
now proceed. 

The financial market with the gradual curtailment 
of loans, is held by local architects and contractors 
to be the specific reason for the stop in the advance 
of prices. A better feeling prevails among con- 
tractors in bidding on jobs, as they say they can 
with greater security figure on a piece of work and 
not fear loss from rising costs. 

Nails are scarce, but the mills are much more 
more optimistic in a commercial way over their 


ability in the next 30 to 60 days to load stock for 
the Coast. 

There is plenty of channel iron. Local jobbers 
picked up a large lot at San Francisco during the 
week on resale, which wu tide over the scarcity on 
large jobs now under construction. Owing to fair 
local production and freer offerings, brick, cement, 
plaster, roofing and plaster board are plentiful, but 
in these lines builders are e complamng of the high 
prices. 

The market has been firm but unchanged through 
the week by any advance in building materials. 

The fir lumber market is unsteady. The mills are 
reluctant to accept any orders other than finishing 
assortments due to the threatened collision between 
the cost of logs and what lumber will bring. Di- 
mension is moving only a little above actual cost. 
West Coast mills are supp:ying their. immediate 
eastern trade from storage stocks at Minnesota 


Transfer. 


Wholesalers predict that the market will rebound, 
but not to the February peak. The fir lumber mar- 
ket today is $23 to $30 under the February market 
on finishing fir lumber and $8 to $10 on common 
dimension. 


BOSTON :—According to a report the local rent 
and housing committee made to the city planning 
board, the number of dwelling houses erected in the 
‘ast five years in Boston must be increased by 140 
per cent in order that the average for the five years 
may equal the number of houses built in preceding 
years. 

A total of 3280 buildings must be erected this year 
to bring the five year total up to the average number 
of homes built in five-year periods for the 30 years 
preceding the year 1914. 

There has been a large increase recently, how- 
ever, in the number of business blocks erected and 
much of the capital now needed for dwelling houses 
is being spent on the erection of buildings for busi- 
ness purposes. The planning board intends to use 
this report in connection with the investigation it is 
making to ascertain the exact housing needs of 
Boston. 

The Massachusetts list of new corporations receiv- 
ing charters in the State this wéek comprises thirty- 
three with an aggregate capitalization of over 
$2,570,000. 

Statistics of engineering and building operations 
in New England show that contracts awarded from 
January 1, 1920, to May 28, 1920, amounted to 
$143,535,000 as against $55,320,000 for the like 
period in 1918 ; $78,976,000 in 1917, and $79,128,000 
in 1916; $65,201,000 in 1915, and $67,978,000 in 
1914. 
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VIEW SHOWING ENTRANCES TO UNDERGROUND CONVENIENCE STATION, SCRANTON, PA. 
DUCKWORTH BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 


Note excellent arrangement of entrance. 


Stairs to men’s and women’s section are from different streets. 


Exhaust for vitiated air disguised as a large flower urn 


The Need for Building Public Convenience 
Stations 


Investigation Discloses a Woeful Lack of Such Structures 


HE United States is not lacking in imposing 
municipal buildings of a monumental char- 
acter. Every town and city boasts of its City 
Hall, Court House, library or other structure of 
particular artistic merit. The City of Washington, 
D. C., being the Nation’s Capital, naturally excels 
in this type of structure. \We would in nowise dis- 


courage the further construction of such buildings, 
nor reflect in any wise on the pride attendant to their 
possession. It 1s here desired not only to point out 
the regrettable lack and apparent unconcern which 
exists concerning a very necessary type of municipal 
structure, 1.e., the Public Convenience (more com- 
monly termed “Comfort’’) Station, but also to urge 
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the provision of an adequate number of such struc- 
tures without delay. Perhaps in less arid times, some 
excuse existed for this unhygienic condition, since 
in a measure the now extinct saloon helped supply 
the convenience which the municipality had failed 
to provide. This excuse no longer exists and at 
the present time a campaign should be undertaken 





of some of these will be of considerable interest. 

There are here presented photographs and draw- 
ings illustrating an underground Convenience Sta- 
tion built in Scranton, Pa., designed by Duckworth 
Brothers, Architects; also plans of an underground 
Convenience Station, designed by the same archi- 
tects, to be erected on Providence Square, Scranton. 
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PLAN OF UNDERGROUND PUBLIC CONVENIENCE STATION, SCRANTON, PA. 
DUCKWORTH BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 


in practically every community to bring about the 
erection of an adequate number of such structures. 
In order to aid in such a movement, THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT has collected considerable data on the 
subject, and this will be presented from time to time. 
An investigation has brought out the fact that it is 
not a difficult matter to make such stations self- 
sustaining. 

Two of the most important problems to be worked 
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It will be noticed from the photograph showing 
the general location of the former, that this station 
is near the intersection of two busy thoroughfares, 
yet the entrances are so screened by shrubbery as 
not to be over prominent. The stairways leading 
to the men’s and women’s compartments are ap- 
proached by walks leading from different streets, an 
admirable arrangement. 

The station is under the charge of two male and 
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CROSS SECTION ON LINE AA 


out in connection with this class of building, which 
of course is purely utilitarian in character, are the 
location, i.e., whether above or below ground, 
whether in a prominent or secluded location, ar- 
rangement of approach, etc., and adequate ventila- 
tion. Since these problems have been satisfactorily 
worked out in many structures now existing, a study 


two female attendants who each work in 8-hour 
shifts, the station being closed from midnight until 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

Data relating to this station, collected during the 


year 1918 is here presented. 


Total number of persons visting the station during 
the year—1,111,519, this including both men and 
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INTERIOR VIEW, PUBLIC CONVENIENCE 
STATION AT SCRANTON, PA. 


women. Approximately 20 per cent of this num- 
ber were women. 

Annual salary of four attendants, $2,400. Cost 
of light, heat, water and supplies, $1,726.04. Total 
cost of maintenance during 1918, $4,126.04. 

Revenue from pay compartments, $478.32. Net 
cost, $3,647.72. 

Thus the cost of operation per person was 3.2 
mills. The population of the city of Scranton is 
150,000. 

During 1919 the number of persons visting the 
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tain the incoming fresh air at the proper tempera- 
ture during winter months. The station is prac- 
tically odorless, something which unfortunately can- 
not be said of all such structures. 

Mr. John S. Duckworth, of Duckworth Brothers, 
the architects, states relative to the design of Con- 
venience Stations: 

“The point I consider of utmost importance in 
the construction of a Comfort Station is the avoid- 





PLAN SHOWING MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT, 
PROVIDENCE SQUARE STATION 


ance of any materials which will absorb uric acid 
gas. Concrete should be avoided for a finish, and 
even the joints between glazed tile will absorb this 
gas. 


Once any material becomes permeated with 
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PLAN, PUBLIC’ CONVENIENCE STATION TO BE ERECTED AT PROVIDENCE SQUARE, 
SCRANTON, PA 
DUCKWORTIL BROTHERS, ARCHITECTS 


station was in the neighborhood of two million. 
The need of additional stations is evident. 

The ventilating system installed is capable of 
etfecting a complete air change every three minutes. 
Ample indirect heating coils are provided to main- 


this odor, it is impossible to keep the station either 
sanitary or odorless. Argentine glass has been 
found to be impracticable on account of its cracking. 

“Another point I consider essential is to have all 
fixtures operate automatically, such as flush type 
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water closets which are flushed with the release of 
pressure on the seat. By using an automatic flush 
tank arrangement for the urinals they may be flushed 
at any stated interval. 

“The aproach to a Comfort Station should be 
attractively laid out, the landscape design incorpor- 
ating the use of hedges, flowers and trees, so that 
the entrances will be somewhat secluded, and the 
whole appearance made so as to add to the attrac- 








tiveness of the parkway or other place where the 
structure is located.” 

- In the Convenience Station illustrated this feature 
has been admirably worked out, even the exhaust 
for vitiated air having been camouflaged by treating 
it as a large flower urn, which adds to, rather than 
detracts from, the general appearance. 

In every community there are certain conveni- 
ences which must be provided by the municipality, 
and certain which can be legitimately provided by 
private interests. Among the latter are transporta- 
tion facilities, gas, electricity, etc. Included with 
the former is the public Convenience Station. There 
is no other public improvement which affects such a 
large number of taxpayers, and which can be pro- 





From War to Peace 


HOSE who were intimately associated with 
Lie design and construction of buildings for 
the purposes of more expeditiously promoting the 
late war will be interested in hearing of the peace- 
time uses to which these structures have been put. 

Among various developments which, mushroom- 
like, sprang up over night, was that at Nitro, W. Va., 
sometimes called the ‘‘Miracle City.” This city is 
credited with having been built in eight months at a 
cost to the United States Government of 60 millions 
of dollars. It is stated that, after construction work 
was well under way, one new building reached com- 
pletion every half hour. All modern improvements 
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vided at such s:ight expense to the individual. 

Every park development scheme should include 
plans for the inclusion of such stations. In addition 
they should be located at other points conveniently 
accessible to the public. 

No industrial plant would consider for a moment 
the omission of such an important feature from its 
plans. Business men realize that money invested in 
such features, in rest rooms, etc., yields future 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION. PROVIDENCE SQUARE STATION 


profits. In many states the factory laws establish 
the minimum facilities of this nature which must 
be provided in such class of buildings, the lawmakers 
realizing that the health of the employees must be 
properly safeguarded. There seems no logical rea- 
son to compel the installation of such features in 
buildings constructed by private capital and ignore 
this necessity throughout the rest of the community. 
As a matter of fact, it is easy to determine the 
progressive city or town by investigating its munici- 
pal works, and to see to what extent the taxpayers 
are benefited thereby. Any city seeking to attract 
the public, both as residents and for business pur- 
poses, would do well to look into its needs a‘ong the 
line outlined and see if its own record ts satisfactory 
in this respect. 


—— 


such as gas, water, electrical service, roads and some 
37 miles of railroad trackage were installed by the 
Government. The city is within 500 miles of Chi- 
cago, and New York is but a little further distant. 
It 1s somewhat centrally located as respects several 
other important cities, north, south, east and west. 

The Charleston Industrial Corporation purchased 
the entire city from the United States Government, 
and from present indications it appears that this city 
will develop into a large industrial center. 

A Chicago syndicate has recently completed ar- 
rangements with this Corporation to take possession 
of one of Nitro’s plants, together with its tankage, 
machinery and adjoining grounds to provide for 
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future extension of their business. This plant is to 
be used for the manufacture of asphalt shingles, 
roofing and paving material. Mr. J. C. Woodley, 
the originator of several well-known trade brands 
of this type of roofing, is vice-president of the 
Fibrated Products Corporation who will shortly put 


this Nitro plant at work to help put roofs over our 
heads instead of blowing them off. It is to be hoped 
that many more of the former “War Plants” will 
be used to increase the production of essential mate- 
rials, so much needed. Our transition from war 
to peace is slowly but certain'y progressing. 


Safety Engineering 


Ta recent meeting of the American Society of 

Safety Engineers, in receiving a large number 
of new members and conferring Honorary Mem- 
bership upon Mr. David Lindquist, Chief Engineer 
of the Otis Elevator Co., the following was given 
as the raison d’etre for the Society: 

There are killed accidentally in the United 
States each year about 70,000 people, or nearly 
20,000 more than the total battle deaths and sub- 
sequent deaths from wounds in our army during 
the entire European War. 

Of the wage earners in this country, over 700,- 
000 each year lose members of their body or are so 
seriously injured by accidents as to be incapacitated 
for an average of four weeks each. 

The total economic waste from casualties in the 
United States amounts to probably $800,000,000 
per year, with untold privation and suffering 
entailed. 

About 90 per cent of this yearly casualty ex- 
pense, or $720,000,000, is caused by accidents that 
are preventable by engineering provisions. It is 
not claimed that even a large portion of the total 
casualties are preventable by engineering provisions 
—only 7 per cent; but it ts this 7 per cent which 
ts preventable by engineering revision that causes 
the $720,000,000 casualty expense. 

To cure the conditions that are causing this 
waste in life and property, the profession of Safety 
Engineering is developing. The Safety Engineer 
is the latest addition to the numerous family of 
engineers. His work is becoming clearly defined 
and he need make no apology nor abject pleading 
for his profession. The savings he makes in 
dollars and cents, as well as in human life, are many 
times the cost of his remuneration and the correction 
of unsafe conditions. In a single plant, for in- 
stance, a casualty cost of $35,000 per year was 
reduced in five years to $4,500. Because of many 
similar experiences, it has been demonstrated be- 
yond question that Safety Engineering should have 
a real and substantial part in our economic life. 

But Safety Engineering has not yet. become a 
part of our economic life. Even in the numerous 
states having compulsory workmen’s compensation, 


it is the state or the insurance company that usually 
has to urge safeguarding and that employs large 
numbers of Safety Engineers to study the hazards 
of industry and recommend safeguards. It is only 
in isolated instances that an industrial establish- 
ment employs the services of a Safety Engineer 
just as the proprietor would employ a physician or 
a lawyer for his own welfare. 

In order to make Safety Engineering a part of 
the regular daily business of our national life, it is 
necessary to recognize it universally as a profession, 
offer sufficient remuneration to attract men qualli- 
fied to carry on effectively its diverse activities, 
and officially authenticate those who qualify. 

It is unreasonable to expect mechanical, electri- 
cal or any other type of engineers to do other than 
stress those phases of engineering through the 
practice of which they obtain and retain their dis- 
tinguishing name. Of course it is good, for them 
as for every one, to be familiar with the funda- 
mentals of accident prevention. But they will not 
stress Safety Engineering any more than will a 
physician or a dentist. A mechanical engineer 
strives to create a means of production. He views 
his work from a particular angle. To assure that 
that means of production does not entail a hazard 
to life and the Safety Engineer checks up from an 
entirely different viewpoint. He sees that it is 
safe. That is his duty—his profession. 

To provide a national professional association 
for Safety Engineers, this Society was formed and 
reorganized. Its prime object is the promotion of 
the arts and sciences of engineering as related to 
safety to life and property. That has nothing to 
do with industrial relations, democratizing industry, 
Americanization, education of employes, or the 
providing of a safety service for industrial plants. 
It does mean, however, that this Society is devoted 
primarily to the development of engineering ways 
and means of accident prevention. The need and 
importance of such work is shown above. The 
greater number and higher type of safety engineers 
there are associated in such activities, the more 
rapid and perfect will be the development of the 
art of Safety Engineering. 
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Modification of New York Zoning Regulations Granted 1n 
Connection With Addition to an Important Building 


the next ten years practically every city of 
importance within the United States will have 
regulated the future development of its buildings 
along safe and sane lines by comprehensive zoning 
regulations. These have proven of such general 
benefit where now in force that the minor objec- 
tions thereto are overruled by public opinion. In 
cities having already 
adopted such ordinances, 
cases frequently develop 
which show the necessity fl is 
for a certain degree of 
elasticity in their en- 
forcement. In some cases 
strict enforcement would | 
result in the develop- © 74)" 
ment of architectural alg 
monstrosities. Find 

One interesting case "ga om 
recently decided by the ) f 
Board of Appeals of 
New York City, of 
which John P. Leo, arch- 
itect, is chairman, related 
to the erection of an ad- 
dition to the 27/-story 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Building. 
Plans for an addition 
covering a slightly small- 
er area than is now con- 
templated were filed with 
the Building Department 
in July, 1916, about the 
time the zoning ordinance 
was adopted. These 
were approved the fol- = 
lowing October, but no 3S 
constructional work was 
ever commenced, due to 
conditions created by the 
war. 

The property is lo- 
cated in what is known as a two and one-half times 
height district ; that is, the height at the building line 
may not exceed two and one-half times the width of 
the street. Above this height, “setbacks” must be 
provided in accordance with a specified slope. 

Broadway, the wider of the two streets on which 
the property fronts, is approximately 80 ft. in width 
at this point, so that under the zoning rules, the 
perpendicular face of the addition could not exceed 


Tier is no doubt that within the course of 
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ARCHITECT’S SKETCH SHOWING AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING AS 
IT WILL APPEAR WITH ADDITION 


a height of 200 ft., and this only for a distance of 
150 ft. back from Broadway on the side street. 

Since the addition has been designed to conform 
architecturally with that section of the structure al- 
ready built, strict compliance with the zoning regu- 
lations would absolutely defeat the architectural 
ensemble. 

It would also seem that there were good grounds 
for the architects asking 
an exemption from the 

strict provisions of the 


S height regulations,’ since 
Prove the property fronting on 
SAS: Fulton street is directly 


~ 


, = as 
} a : [ 2 
‘ 


opposite St. Paul’s 
Church yard, an open 
space which it can be as- 
sumed will remain unoc- 


’ cupted for many years to 
come. 
3 The accompanying 


photograph shows the 
existing conditions. The 
church roof and adjoin- 
ing graveyard can be 
clearly seen. The per- 
spective drawing shows 
the structure as it would 
appear if the addition is 
erected as proposed, that 
is, to a height of 27 
stories (360. ft.), mak- 
ing the appearance of the 
building on Broadway 
: that of a unit, and not of 
Ly ae two distinctly separate 
rai structures of unequal 
heights. 

The resolution of the 
Board of Appeals grant- 
ing the application for a 
modification of the zon- 
ing regulation as to 
height states in part: 

‘Whereas, the contemplated addition is part of 
a monumental and quasi-public edifice, situated upon 
the most important thoroughfare in the most im- 
portant district of the city, the architectural features 
of which are therefore entitled to special considera- 
tion; and 

‘Whereas, the strict letter of the law as cited in 
the building zone resolution would create an un- 
necessarv hardship, would do injustice to the owners 
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of the property in question, and would be contrary for light and air. (See photograph below.) 
to the spirit of the zoning law; and “Resolved, that the Board of Appeal does hereby 
“Whereas, the proposed addition would front make a variation in the application of the height 





VIEW SHOWING PRESENT CONDITIONS 


The tall “L” shaped structure is the American Telephone and Telegraph Building. St. Paul’s Church and 
Graveyard can be seen to the right. The corner in the foreground is the site of the proposed addition. 


immediately upon a cemetery and church’ edifice, district regulations of the building zone resolution, 
occupying the north side of Fulton Street, and and that the application be, and it hereby is granted 
would not materially interfere with the provisions on condition that all requirements of the building 
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zone resolution as to area be complied with.” 
It is interesting to note that the Board gave full 
consideration to the beneficial effects of good archi- 
tectural treatment. 
The plans were prepared by Welles Bosworth, 
architect. 
This case clearly illustrates the extreme im- 
portance not only of placing zone restrictions on 
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PLAN OF COMPLETED BUILDING 


The existing structure is indicated by the hatched lines. 
The proposed extension fills out the northeast corner of 
the property 


the class, height and area of buildings that may 
be erected, but also providing for the application 
and modification of the regulations in exceptional 
cases. 


Experiments on Steel in Tension, 
Compression and Shear 


“The Relation Between the Elastic Strengths of 
Steel in Tension, Compression and Shear,” by F. B. 


Seely, Associate Professor of Theoretical and 
Applied Mechanics, and W. J. Putnam, Associate 
Professor of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics, has 
been issued as Bulletin No. 115 of the Engineering 
Experiment Station of the University of Illinois. 

The severe uses to which carbon and alloy steels 
are put in some phases of engineering, as for 
example, in automobile and in aeroplane construc- 
tion, have developed a need for more detailed 
knowledge of the action of steel, under various types 
of stress, as well as of the factors which affect the 
physical properties of the material. 

This bulletin presents the results of experiments 
with six grades of steel, three carbon steels and 
three alloy steels, namely, soft, mild, and medium 
carbon steel; and vanadium, nickel, and chrome- 
nickel alloy steel. The elastic strength in tension, 
in compression, and in shear is given for each of the 
six grades of steel. 

Copies of Bulletin No. 115 may be obtained 
without charge by addressing C. R. Richards, 
Director, Engineering Experiment Station, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 


New York City Permits Use of 
Hydrated Lime in Concrete 


The New York Board of Standards and Appeals 
at a recent meeting took action permitting the use 
of a limited quantity of hydrated lime in concrete 
entering into building construction. 

The rule as adopted reads as follows: 

The use of hydrated lime in all classes of concrete 
construction shall not be prohibited when used in 
accordance with the conditions hereinafter set forth. 

The hydrated lime shall conform with the standard 
specifications for this material which have been 
adopted by the American Society for Testing 
Materials. | 

The maximum amount of hydrated lime which 
may be used shall conform with the following table, 
all weights given being the amount of lime which 
may be incorporated for each ninety-five pound bag 
of Portland cement. 

1-114-3 Mix, 4 pounds of hydrated lime per bag 
of cement. | 
. 1-2-4 Mix, 5 pounds of hydrated lime per bag of 
cement. 

1-214-5 Mix, 6 pounds of hydrated lime per bag 
of cement. 

For hand mixed concrete, the hydrated lime and 
Portland cement shall be well mixed while dry. 

Hydrated lime shall not be used in concrete which 
is to be deposited under water. 
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Steel Shells 
—driven 
—filled up 
—left in place 


Every Raymond Concrete 
Pile—and we cannot emphasize 
this fact too strongly or too often 
—is poured in place in a 
spirally reinforced steel shell. 


—and every steel shell is left 
permanently in the grourid. 


That's really all you need to 
know about good concrete 
piling. It provides for every 
known or unknown under- 
ground condition. 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 
New York: 140 Cedar St. 
Chicago: 111 W. Monroe St. 


Canada: 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co, Ltd. 
Montreal 
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A VILLAGE SCENE IN THE MEUSE 


Reconstruction of Devastated France 


Part I1.—Introductory 
By Ratpu FANNING, M.S., B.Arch. 


remember an interesting collection of ilus- 

trations in the number of this periodical pub- 
lished October 10th, 1917. These illustrations show 
some of the charming bits of rural architecture in 
France, of types which devoted and optimistic 
lovers of “la belle France” hoped might serve as 
examp'!es of architectural charm, and as a reminder 
and inspiration to those whose task it would be to 
perpetuate the quaint beauty of French building in 
the restoration of the war-torn regions. Nearly 
three years have passed since that inspiring collec- 
tion of il'ustrations was published—years of great 
destruction, of decisive action, of grand accomplish- 
ment, but years that have brought even greater 
and more complicated problems than the hectic 
strenuousness of war ever suggested. The problems 
of reconstruction have always been more difficult 
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than those of destruction; and Europe, after four 
years of pitifully efficient attention to the latter, is 
now called upon to face the former with all its 
myriad perplexities. 

Perhaps no group of citizens is more involved in 
responsibility of profession nor called upon to solve 
a more difficult problem in the great task of recon- 
struction than the architects and builders of all 
kinds, for upon material reconstruction depends so 
much of the progress of social and moral readjust- 
ment. From an architect’s viewpoint, then, it may 
be of interest to those readers of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT who have shared the fortunes of a be- 
loved country through her years of travail, either by 
serving on her soil or by bearing equally arduous 
burdens supporting her with loyalty, faith and funds, 
on this side of the Atlantic, to review the present 
situation and immediate problem as formulated by 
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two years’ building experience in one of the most 
(levastated regions of France, that of the Meuse 
district directly west of Verdun. 

Comparing the aforementioned illustrations with 
the ones that come from a post-bellum film pack, and 
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with the scenes that stamp themselves so indelibly 
upon the memory of a worker in the “regions 
liberes,’ does not make for optimism unless one be 
of a nature that is exhilarated by gigantic tasks. 


Turning from the reproduction of that deightful. 


scene from the brush of M. Renauden, that painting 
of Varennes-en-Argonne in its pre-war pictur- 
esqueness, to the sad and dingy realities revealed by 
snapshots taken not far from the same site but a 
few months ago, there comes the feeling of great 
tragedy, of an unredeemable loss. The thrills of 
violent catastrophes and the excitement of great 
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activities have been apt to push into the background 
the stern realities of the future problem. The 
builder who worked his way into the devastated 
areas immediately after the cessation of hostilities 
night go equipped with high ideals and splendid 
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plans, but they too often. had to be pushed to the 
dim distance while the first home was being estab- 
lished in an exce:lent, though somewhat gloomy, 
German dugout. 

Such was the first civilian after-war home to be 
founded in historic Varennes. In such a home, the 
misfortune of having the only cook-stove and the 
breakfast porridge go violent:y ceilingward, as a 
result of the cook’s experimenting with the use of 
stray high-exp‘osives as kindling, seemed as great a 
tragedy, in ‘Tetrospect, as the traditional overturning 





VARENNES-EN-ARGONNE, AFTER THE 
BOMBARDMENT - 


of a furniture van that impeded the flight of the 
royal coach in that bygone day when Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette were captured but a few rods 
from this very dugout, and taken back to the fren- 
zied revolters of Paris. | 

Thus the great war pageant looms up behind ail 
those whose experience it was to have an orchestra 
seat at the performance, in such distortion that it is 
difficult to view it all in correct perspective. Yet, 
oniy those near the stage can obtain the intimate 
view that seems essential to a correct and sympa- 
thetic understanding of both actors and spectators. 
Indeed, the reconstruction problem is as a drama 
that must be seen from many anges to be under- 
stood and appreciated. All authentic information 
will tend toward this greater appreciation and a more 
just solution for the future welfare of a country 
that, perhaps more than any other with the possib‘e 
exception of Italy, is universally loved and revered 
by architects. 

Those of the profession who were spending their 
time in Firance prior to the signing of the Armistice, 
trying to ease the overcrowded housing conditions 
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of the French towns and cities where refugees were 
being herded and living conditions were pitifully 
abnormal, longed for the day when opportunity 
would be given for more permanent work. The 


American Red Cross and other relief organizations 





planned building projects to take care of some of 
the stranded population specially in connection with 
chi'd welfare and settlements for tubercular vic- 
tims. There was, however, little chance to do any- 
thing of a permanent architectural nature, so uncer- 
tain and critical were the times and so little co- 
operation could often be obtained from over-taxed 
French municipalities for encouraging a class of 
unfortunate dependents to rest too comfortably 
within their walls. There was a rumor of how some 
enterprising, though seemingly heart‘ess, officials in 


an ancient Loire city staged fake air raids at night 
to induce the terrified refugees to move further 
south when housing conditions within their city 
walls became too congested for their sense of hos- 
pitality. Until the tide of battle definitely turned, 
few could do much but put every, bit of energy into 
the always pressing problem of the moment,—evac- 
uation, canteen and hospital work which could not 
wait. Inspired by the suffering and the patient 
heroism of the French people, there were ever hazy 
p:ans and fond dreams for Reconstruction, a word 
that was on the lips of many in their hopes and 
prayers for the future. 


Only with the signing of the Armistice could any 
organization for relief or reconstruction begin any 
very tangible work along building lines, beyond the 
manufacture of portable houses and the collection 
of materials, for the region to which the govern- 
ment made special assignment. The section with 
which the writer became most personally familiar 
was that of some forty villages of the Meuse 
directly west of Verdun, a section assigned to the 
War Victims’ Relief Organization of Anglo-Amer- 
ican Quakers, known for their relief work in France 
as early as the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 under 
the name of Société des Amis. Working as a civil- 
ian branch of the American Red Cross and affilia- 
ting with the Croix Rouge Francais and Croix 
Rouge Britannique, opportunities were given also 
for observing other attempts, both individual and 
private, that are being made in the first endeavors 
at reconstruction. 





AN ARCHITECT’S POST-BELLUM PROBLEM 
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Much of the buiiding that has been done to date 
has been emergency reiief housing, but that is not 
without its architectural interest. The more per- 
manent rebuilding 1s a French problem which many 
think can best be solved by the French themselves. 
However, much American interest, as well as capi- 
tal, has already been bestowed upon I*rance and 
many of the French people, both investors and 
architects, have expressed desire for aid and co-op- 
eration from their allies from across the Atlantic. 
Modern French architecture, referri-g especially 
to domestic buildings, has not always compared 
most favorably with that of other countries, al- 
though few can compete with their solutions of 
the more monumental formal p!anning. French 
architects, themselves, have admitted that and 
strived rather in vain to obtain the more natural- 
istic, unrestrained dwellings of the older periods, 
which strangeiy seems more often happily obtained 
by American or English designers. The Beaux Arts 
has made some interesting studies of reconstruc- 
tion problems, but mostly in an extremely academic, 
theoretical fashion. Perhaps there may be places 
where such schemes may be carried out, but most 
of the village rebui!ding problems must be ap- 
proached through the dusty files of the prefect’s 
office, for the deeds of individual land-owners, tra- 
ditional rights and local customs must be known 


and considered or else the most ideal of projects 
will come to naught. Withal, there must be an 
infinite amount of labor, infinite patience, tact and 
study. Such vast destruction as the past years have 
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THE FIRST CIVILIAN HOME, AFTER THE 
ARMISTICE, IN| VAREXNES-EN-ARGONNE 
ONCE A GERMAN DUG-OUT 


brought, and the economic waste the world over, 
are not to be redeemed in a day; neither are broken 
and wasted lives nourished on hate and distrust 
quickly restored to productive order and co-opera- 
tion. 
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"New School Buildings, State 


of Delaware 


Part II. 
By JAMEs (. BETELLE, 4.1.A. 


Illustrated by the work of Guilbert & Betelle, Architects, for the Delaware School Auxiliary 
Association, incorporated for the purpose of expending the duPont Fund for 
newe School Buildings 


NE of the most serious problems in connec- 
tion with efficiently regulating the schools in 
small communities and suburban localities 

has centred around the proper housing of its 
teachers. The prob'em in many places has indeed 
become acute and has adversely affected the grade of 
teacher that might be secured and retained. Many 
of the causes at present reducing the number of 
workers on the farms and in the smatl communities 
are also effective in the case of teachers. And just 
as better housing wou'd be the chief factor in adjust- 
ing the farm labor problem, so would the whole com- 
munity life be improved if its teachers might find 
surroundings in keeping with their work and tem- 
perament. Teachers themselves preach the doctrine 
of the importance of proper environment. Their own 
development is not immune from its influence and a 
proper regard for community welfare demands that 
such environment be made available. 

While we are all familiar with the recent housing 
problem in our cities, it has always been and always 
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will be a probtem for the teachers in our rural 
schools. The teacher 1s usually a stranger in the 
district and the farm houses are in scattered loca- 
tions, often remote from the schoolhouse. The type 
of family with whom the teacher wou'd desire living 
will not take in a boarder; families who will accept 
a boarder are not congenial to the teacher. ne 
duties of a teacher necessari!y make her working 
hours and habits different from the ordinary farm- 
er’s famny. She may have study or work to do in 
the evenings and the only warm, comfortable place 
is in the combined dining-room and kitchen around 
the stove, where the rest of the family is gathered 
discussing the ‘atest neighborhood scandal and gos- 
sip. These conditions do not promote serious work 
or study, yet if the teacher went to her own room 
she would find it uncomfortable and without heat. 
Furthermore, she would run the chance of being 
misunderstood and accused of being exclusive and 
unsociable. 


The real solution of the problem has been the 
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TWO TEACHER COTTAGE 


teachers’ cottage or “Teacherage,” as it is often 
cal.ed. It fills the purpose for the school that the 
“Rectory” does for the church, only it is really more 
necessary. Foreign countries have long recognized 
and met this need, but only recently have we in this 
country done anything toward its solution. An 
attempt has been made to build the school with 
living quarters for the teachers on the upper floor. 
This has been found to have many undesirable fea- 
tures and some State laws forbid any living quarters 
to be combined with the school building. With these 
things in mind, the architect at the present develop- 
ment has provided for the construction on the school 
property of small houses so designed as to afford 
housing for teachers that would attract dignified and 
worthy representatives of that important profession. 
As woud naturally be inferred, the design of these 
cottages has fo:lowed along the lines of the school 
buildings of which they become a part. Illustrations 
of such cottages accompany this article. 

A great many advantages are served by an inno- 
vation of this kind. The teacher is lifted above the 
petty annoyances of finding a living place and being 
subjected to the sordid cares of rent-paying and 
housekeeping. She is provided with dignified quar- 
ters that inspire the respect of the student body and 
of the community. She is spared the long and tire- 
some walks in inclement weather at present neces- 
sary between the usually remote “third floor back” 
and the school, and is permitted more time to avail 
of the library, laboratory and gymnasium facilities 
of the institution with which she is identified. 

With the added time at her disposal and with the 
mental wholesomeness so secured, she is able to be 


the source of stimulation and help to the entire 
community, and over a longer daily period, than is 
otherwise possible. The school in the small town 1s 
more and more the social center for community life. 
The proximity of the teacher puts her in a position 
of influence. She may be readily consulted ; her well- 
trained mind will not be omitted from the general 
councils because she must be sought in a room mies 
away from the centre of. activities. ° 

This closer intercourse puts her in better touch 
with the needs of the community. It insistently 
demands that she apply the practical, common-sense 
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attitude toward her work; for her intimate knowl- 
edge of community prob‘ems will prevent her from 
disregarding them or dealing only in far-away 
theories. She will thus make the school a living, 
growing thing, with tangible bearing on the needs 
of the people in it. Her nearness to the school puts 
her in friendlier relation with her colleague teachers, 
and a better spirit of co-operation among the teach- 
ing staff is made possible. 

While perfection is not claimed for any of the 
plans of the school buildings illustrated, it is claimed 
that they show an advance in school designing and 
that the exteriors express the purpose for which 
the building is built and at the same time making a 
workable school and a building of good architec- 
tural quality. While these buiidings were designed 
especially for the conditions to be met with in the 
State of Delaware and may not apply to other 
States where the conditions or requirements are 
different, they do contain many desirable features 
that might be taken advantage of for new schools 
to be built anywhere. It is hoped that the new 
building program in the State of Delaware will 
contribute its part to the general improvement in 
school design. 

The outlook for the school children in the State 
of Delaware is a bright one. In a few years’ time 
they will all be housed in new school buildings 
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where it will be possible to give proper instruction 
under first-class teachers. While the present con- 
ditions are not all they should be, the defects are 
known and the remedy is available. The results 
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FOUR TEACHER COTTAGE 


will justify all the labor and money spent and make 
healthier and better educated citizens for the “Dia- 
mond State” and indirectly benefit the nation as a 
whole. : 
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Chicago Solving House Shortage 


ITH 175 model homes for workingmen 

V \ and their fanniues nearing completion Chi- 

cago, it is believed, is finding the solution 
of the housing problem. : 

That solution consists in a gigantic housing as- 
sociation, directed and financed by men of national 
reputation, encouraging small wage earners to ac- 
quire and own their homes, and providing a care- 
fully worked out plan for enabling them to do so. 

Forty acres of land have been devoted to the 
erection of specially designed houses by the Chicago 
Housing Association. The tract is known as “Gar- 
den Homes.” A great many of the houses now 
- nearing completion have already been distributed 
among the applicants who appear daily at the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters. There are many other home- 
seekers who have arranged to purchase houses on 
lots as yet untouched by buildmg operations. 

An effective plan of model housing has been 
adopted. A new principle for such enterprises has 
been adopted—that of devoting the profits from the 
sale of business frontage to helping buyers of inside 
frontage pay for their property. 

Purchase of property in “Garden Homes” is re- 
stricted to small wage-earners with families and 
unfit housing conditions. The cost of each house, 
on its 162!14x30-foot lot, is from $4,000 to $4,500. 
The housing plan calls for a 10 per cent payment 
down, the balance payable in 180 monthly install- 
ments lasting through a period of fifteen years. 

As a part of the consideration for the property 
buyers agree not to resell without the consent of 
the housing association, which has first option on 
the property, being privileged to return the money 
paid and resell to another party, preventing specula- 
tion in the realty contained within the boundaries of 
the new sub-division. 

To make sure that each family shall have a home 
in event of death of the breadwinner, a low-cost de- 
creasing premium life insurance policy is to be taken 
out for each buyer. Part of each monthly payment 
made on the home will be diverted by the association 
to apply on the insurance premium, and, in event of 
death, a deed will be given immediately to the heirs 
of the home buyer. The face value of the policy, 
covering the amount due on the new home, ts to be 
assigned to the association. 

When it was decided to develop the forty acres, 
the plan of the entire property was placed in the 
hands of C. S. Frost, architect, who produced the 
several designs of homes adopted by the association. 
There are seven different architectural designs, all, 
however, based upon the same floor plans, but so 


arranged as to exteriors, interiors and decorative 
effects as to preclude any liability of sameness in 
appearance. The houses contain five rooms, mostly 
detached, covering 22x27 feet of ground. 

Mr. Frost also completed in conjunction with a 
number of landscape experts a working plan for 
landscape improvement designed to make the prop- 
erty as a whole, and each individual home as at- 
tractive in exterior as possible. There are to be two 
roadways of 100-foot width. Every avenue is to be 
planted with decorative shrubs and trees. 

“Our experience so far,” said James F. Basiger, 
general manager of the association, ‘‘seems to have 
proved that in large scale work such as ours it is 
better to trust operating details to established and 
skilled men, rather than to attempt building up an 
organization to do the work.” 

All the work of developing “Garden Homes” is 
being done by day labor directed by the appointed 
contractors in charge, except the plumbing, sewer- 
age, electrical work, glazing and plastering. | 

\mong the interesting methods employed was that 
of excavating for basements with a steam shovel. 
The shovel excavated an entire block of basements 
at an operation, digging a huge trench in which the 
concrete foundations were poured in prepared forms, 
which are used over and over as the building ts ad- 
vanced. It 1s cheaper and faster to dig the trenches 
thus, and later fill in between the houses by steam 
shovel, than to excavate manually or with teams. 

Great economies and means of speed were worked 
out in the system of building employed. As fast as 
the steam shovel dug and leveled the trenches for 
basements, and dug the taplines for water and sewer, 
the concrete crews followed in with their basement 
forms. Cement mixers were put in operation at the 
cross street junctions. From these a steady stream 
of barrowmen took concrete to the basement forms. 
As fast as the fous:dations hardened, the brick and 
tile layers succeeded the foundation men. And as 
these artisans finished their work the carpenters 
came on to joist and roof the structures, in turn 
making room for the various craftsmen to finish 
and decorate the houses. Thus a force of from 350 
to 400 men has been steadily employed. 

Applications have been approved for all houses 
now nearing completion, and before the project 1s 
comp‘eted it is expected there will be a long waiting 
list. The housing association aims, eventualiy, it 1s 
said, to construct between 8,000 and 10,000 houses, 
providing model modern housing for workers’ fam- 
ies in various localities. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


‘By JOHN SIMPSON 


Assignment of Future Payment by 


Contractor 


Where a contractor in alleged violation of his 
contract with his surety assigned a future payment 
under the contract to a bank to pay a materialman, 
it was heid, United States Fidelity etc. Co. v. EI- 
liott (Ind.), 123 N. E. 178, that the surety, which, 
with knowledge of such assignment, took over the 
contract on the contractor’s failure and completed 
the work, was thereby estopped from claiming that 
such assignment released it as surety, the surety’s 
acts constituting a ratification of the assignment. 

In an action for balance due on contracts for sup- 
porting and underpinning a building. the defense 
alleged nonperformance of work in consequence of 
which the building sunk and swayed over the prop- 
erty line, and a counterclaim was made for dam- 
ages. The reply alleged the owner’s interference, 
rendering performance impossible. The Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court held, Kress House Moving 
Co. v. Hogg Co. (Pa.), 106 Atl. 351, that evidence 
as to conditions on the ground at the beginning of 
the work, explanatory of the method of the de- 
fendant’s interference, was admissible, and also 
evidence that the disturbance of the building oc- 
curred after the completion of the work, and not 
from the method of work. | 

The Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors holds, 
Lenox Const. Co. v. Colonial Const. Co., 105 Atl. 
46/7, that under a construction contract providing 
that the owner, upon failure of the contractor to 
prosecute the work with diligence, could provide 
labor and materials and deduct the cost thereof from 
any money due on the contract, on such failure being 
certified by the architect, recovery for labor and 
materials used was dependent upon a showing of 
such certificate by the architect. But the contract 
in question also provided, as a condition precedent 
to the owner’s right to terminate the contract, that 
the architect should not only certify that there had 
been a failure on the part of the contractor, but also 
that such failure was a sufficient ground for the 
termination of the contract. It was held that the 
owner could not terminate the contract and take 
over tools, materials and appliances where the archi- 
tect had certified failure to prosecute the work with 
diligence, but had not certified that such failure was 
sufficient ground for the termination of the contract. 

General contractors for the erection of a building 
sublet the excavation. The plans and specifications 
called for the excavation of a cellar to a depth of 


10 feet. After excavating about 2 feet, the sub- 
contractor, to the surprise of everyone connected 
with the work, including the architect, struck solid 
rock. He stopped work and notified the architect 
that he did not consider blasting within the terms 
of his contract, and that he would not proceed un- 
less he was paid for the blasting as extra work. He 
completed the work and sued the owner for the 
actual cost, claiming that the architect authorized 
him to proceed with the blasting as extra work. 

The West Virginia Court of Appeals held, Rosen- 
berg v. Turner, 98 S. E. 763, that ordinary words 
or phrases may by usage of trade acquire a restrict- © 
ed or limited meaning, and when they do, that 
meaning may be shown by parol evidence, and hence 
the word “‘excavate” as used in a buiiding contract 
may be shown to be used in a certain locality to 
mean removal of dirt only and not of stone. While 
the court was of opinion that the word ‘“‘excavate”’ 
as here used covered the removal of solid rock as 
well as earth and loose material, as the architect, 
under the building contract, had the power to de- 
cide whether or not such extra compensation should 
be paid by the owner, and the evidence conflicted 
as to whether or not he so agreed, the question was 
one for the jury, which decided in favor of the 
p-aintiff. 

A building contractor agreed to purchase a li- 
cense for the use of a patented process for the con- 
struction of a floor, the license to be paid for upon 
the construction of a satisfactory sample floor. The 
sample floor was constructed and was satisfactory, 
but the proposed purchaser of the license found 
that the cost was greatly in excess of the representa- 
tions made to him, and for that reason refused 
further to execute the contract. In an action by 
the owners of the patent process, the West Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals held, Wetterwald v. 
Woodall, 98 S. E. 890, that there could be no re- 
covery against the proposed purchaser because of 
such refusal, it appearing that he could not inform 
himself in advance of the cost of construction of 
such a floor, because of the secret process used 
therein. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court holds, School 
Dist. v. Blystone, 170 N. W. 721, that a stipulation 
in a building contract that upon the contractor’s non- 
performance the owner, upon the architect’s certifi- 
cate, could terminate the contract and complete the 
work, the damages to be certified to by the architect, 
is mainly for the owner’s benefit, and waiver there- 


(Continued on page 793) 
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Playing the Game 


LAYING the game for all it is worth and with 
all we possibly have is the thing to do. In no 
walk of life today does the race go to the slow. 
Maxims such as “the race is not always to the swift” 
may have served to inculcate caution into earlier 


generations. That of today will have none of such 
sophistries. If we are to reach success we must play 
the game. And the reason is that every one with 


whom we come into contact is playing the game for 
all he has in him. 

Today more than ever before competition 1s the 
life of trade. Competition that 1s honorable, that 
will bear the white light of day, is the impetus that 
spurs to big achievement. Not the competition that 
unfortunately deals in devious underhand methods, 
but the competition for accomplishment that is the 
soul of every contest. We must play the game, play 
it squarely and honorably as to our relations with 
our competitors. We must eliminate every con- 
testant that will not subscribe and adhere to the 
ethics that should rule. And, when we play the 
game, we should play our game and not play our 
opponent’s game. 

A writer on sporting topics who brings to his 
work a fine mentality and much literary ability was 
asked why it was that players of lesser skill always 
made the greatest percentage of errors when facing 
“star performers” in their particular sport. He an- 
swered: “In fearing an opponent there is always the 
probability that you will not be near your best. The 
tendency then is to play him rather than to play the 
game.” This being exactly true in the field of sport, 
it is equally true in any walk of life where compe- 
tition exists. There’s a vast difference between 
smug confidence born of a pronounced conceit and 
the effort to bring to our task everything we know, 
everything bearing upon it we can learn. 


| ERY professional man has in a sense lined up 
at the start in his race, equally with his competi- 


tors. If he succeeds he must needs play the game, 
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his own game, and not that of his competitors. 

Every man in the profession of architecture who 
has achieved high place and received just recogni- 
tion for ability, has played the game—his own game 
—in his own way. This will not mean that he has 
entirely ignored the game as played by his competi- 
tors, for on the contrary he has probably studied it 
in all of its subtleties and knows exactly how to 
avoid the things which when put into play by his 
competitor may lead to his own defeat. 

The game is based on knowing essentials and the 
elimination of non-essentials. It’s the game as 
played by the Irish pilot who upon being asked 1f 
he knew the location of every rock and shoal in the 
Channel replied that he did not, but he “knew where 
they wasn’t.” And that is enough for certainty and 
safety. 

If we are to pursue architecture as largely a busi- 
ness, we shall have to bring to our help anything 
that will help us play the game in a business-like 
way. Undoubtedly the best method will be to play 
our own game, with a good knowledge of that of 
our opponents. We must not, in an endeavor to beat 
him, play his game. If we do, we shall never finish 
better than second place in any game in which we 
are a contestant. 


The Housing Shortage in New York 


IKE the fabled king of Spain who marched his 
men up a hill only to march them down again, 
New York has worked with considerable effort to 
house its hotel and apartment population and then 
has deliberately set about marring what it had done. 
For example, the Knickerbocker Hotel at Broad- 
way and 42nd Street has ceased to exist and this 
well-known hostelry is now to be turned into an 
office building. Here more than five hundred rooms 
are withdrawn from New York’s hotel accommoda- 
tions and such withdrawal will be found a serious 


- matter, for in spite of repeated building of hote!s 


during the past two vears it is true that every day 
hundreds seeking hotel accommodations seek in vain. 
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It is stated with authority that we are short in 
New York sixty thousand dwellings. In spite of this 
very serious condition, it is to be seen that all over 
Manhattan Island many of the largest apartment 
houses originally designed with apartments on the 
ground floor are being remodelled and- these ground 
floor apartments turned into stores and offices. Such 
action consequently increases the scarcity of avail- 
able dwelling accommodations. The fact that our 
hotels are inadequate to house our transient popu:a- 
tion or that the scarcity of apartments or the abnor- 
mal house rents work very serious hardship on the 
people appears to be ignored. Possibly these con- 
ditions may ultimately become checked by the ex- 
tension of the zoning idea to individual structures 
and certain well defined laws become enacted to reg- 
ulate the conversion of buildings from their original 
purpose. | 

Further, as relating to buildings under construc- 
tion, it is found that the proportion of business struc- 
tures to housing structures is excessively high. The 
present need of dwellings is ignored for the reason 
that the income possibilities of commercial struc- 
tures are so very much greater. 


EFORE the war, office buildings in New York 
were not regarded as paying investments. The 
building of these structures was believed to have 
been overdone and large loani-g or investment com- 
panies hesitated to extend loans except on the most 
“silt edged” propositions. Is it not possible that 
similar conditions may exist within another decade? 
Many new commercal buildings are being erected 
on former sites of dwellings, and the tenants, many 
of long occupancy, are forced at great expense and 
much inconvenience to seek for even a place to sleep. 
These conditions are even more apparent in the new 
clothing trade zone which abuts on Seventh Avenue 
south of Forty-second Street. Many large struc- 
tures are being erected and dwellings from four to 
ten in number and in some instances those that cover 


half a city biock have been demolished to make way. 


for these commercial structures. In other. localities 
conditions are equally bad and residences are being 
demolished for moving picture theatres, small shops 
and commercial enterprises of every description. 


O finance all of these large commercial propo- 

sitions vast sums of money are required. This 

has caused a scarcity of money available for resi- 
dential construction. 

A concrete example as to how this works out in 

discouraging investors to embark in housing enter- 


prises is shown in the petition of a housing corpora- 


tion capitalzed at $500,000 asking for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. The bill of complaint as pre- 


ARCHITECT 


sented to the United States District Court reads in 
part as follows: 

“On information and belief that the defendant 
corporation has declined to accept loans offered to 
it upon the ground of the excessive interest rates 
charged ; that said interest rates and bonuses asked 
for said loans amount as high as 25 per cent on 
building loans for a period of four months; upon 
information and belief that the defendant corpora- 
tion has since the first of February, 1920, conducted 
its operation on a basis of temporary loars and 
finances from your orator and others, due to the 
fact that on or about that date, having theretofore 
accepted a loan of $600,000, which agreement was 
upon the time set for the closing thereof repudiated, 
leaving the defendant corporation dependent on such 
temporary loans as it has since been able to pro- 
cure.” | 

As those who are best informed as to our housing 
needs are agreed that we must encourage the great- 
est possible production, undertaken with all possible 
haste, it is difficult to understand why all these con- 
tributing factors to a diminishing of our housing re- 
quirements are permitted to proceed without such 
spoken protest. 


Engineers Effect a National 


Federation 


LSEWHERE in this issue will be found notice 

of the formation by Engineers of a National 
Federation, for the purpose of co-ordinating the 
efforts of the entire profession and to avoid that 
disjointed effort which in the past has resulted in 
“lost motion” and a failure to secure the best re- 
sults. It is interesting to note that the sentiment 
expressed at this meeting as to the essential func- 
tioning of engireers is similar to the contention ad- 
vanced by this journal as to the practice of archi- 
tecture. Engineering, it was urged, was at all times 
a profession and equally a business. It was further 
contended that unless the interests of the engineer- 
ing profession were conserved on the basis of agreed 
business policy there would never be attained the 
most fruitful results. This is exactly true. It is 
a healthy indication as to the practice of architecture 
and engineering that the thoughtful men in these 
professions are thoroughly of this belief. . 

THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT believes this organi- 
zation by engineers is one that will result in a large 
measure of good to the profession of engineering. 
It is a practical demonstration of views long and 
stoutly maintained by this journal and exactly in 


line with. definite progress toward a closer and more 


valuable working association of engineers through- 
out the country. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
(Continued from page 790) 
of by the contractor may be inferred from less sig- 
nificant circumstances than waiver on the part of 
the owner. 

Under a building contract it was the duty of the 
contractor to furnish all material, and if there was 
any evidence of liens for which the owner might 
become liable, he had the right to retain an amount 
sufficient to indemnify him, and the contractor was 
bound to refund to the owner any money he might 
be compelled to pay in discharging liens. It was 
therefore the duty of the contractor to pay the 
materialmen, and the owner who paid the liens was 
subrogated to the materialmen’s right to recover 
upon the contractor’s bond. Karel v. Baster (Neb.), 
170 N. W. 891. 

The Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors holds, 
Ford v. Miles, 105 Atl. 443, that a covenant in a 
deed that the grantor should not construct buildings 
on land in front of a lot conveyed so as to inter- 
fere with a view of a bay, the lot conveyed being 
on a street intersecting a drive along the shore of 
the bay at an angle of 30 degrees, was a covenant 
not to construct a building on land between lines 
drawn at right angles to the drive along the shore, 
and not on land between lines drawn at right angles 
to the street on which the lot faced. 

Ordinarily, the owner’s measure of damage upon 
the contractor’s failure to construct the building 
according to contract is the difference between the 
value of the building as constructed and its value 
if it had been constructed according to the contract, 
Where, however, the contractor wilfully varies from 
the contract by using materials not only different 
from those contracted for, but wholly unsuitable 
for the purpose, the true measure of damages 1s 
the actual cost of reconstructing the building ac- 
cording to the contract. Applying this rule, the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals holds, Young v. Cum- 
berland County Educational Soc., 210 S. W. 494, 
that where soft and unsuitable brick were used in 
the outside walls instead of hard brick, as required 
by the contract, the measure of the owner’s dam- 
ages was the cost of removing the defective brick 
and putting hard brick in their stead. 

An architect’s contract was to furnish all neces- 
sary general drawings, specifications and details for 
the construction of a building upon a commission 
of 214 per cent of the total cost. A claim that under 
such a contract the architect was only entitled to 
recover his commission orf the cost of construction 
as far as the building had proceeded at the time 
his employment was terminated was not sustained. 
The actual construction and its cost were only ma- 


terial to him as fixing the amount of the owner’s 
liability for the services rendered. Havens v. Dona- 
hue (1896), 111 Cal. 297. 

In an action by an architect, to recover a fee for 
services in remodeling a bank building, it appeared 
that he had made a written contract for an addition 
to the building, stipulating for 5 per cent on the 
cost of the work. During its progress it was de- 
cided to remodel the interior of the building, and 
the plaintiff was instructed to act as architect. 
There was no agreement as to compensation for 
this service, but the plaintiff testified he informed 
the bank’s representatives he expected to be paid 
for his services in that particular kind of work. It 
was held that the rate paid in the original contract 
must prevail and the plaintiff could recover no 
higher rate. Osterling v. Allegheny Trust Co. 
(1918), 260 Pa. 64, 103 Atl. 528. 


Building Restriction Covenants 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals 
holds that whether or not a covenant that “no 
building shall be erected on said lot unless the front 
foundation wall of the said building is at least 75 
feet from” the street is violated by the construction 
of a second-story sleeping porch upon the original 
one-story inclosed porch which rested upon three 
small cement piers, and which latter porch and 
piers, white in part within the restricted area, ad- 
mittedly were not in violation of the covenant, is 
not so clear that a court of equity will aid in its 


enforcement. Marsh v. Marsh (N. J.), 106 Atl. 
810. 


Building Restrictions—Changed 
Conditions 


The Michigan Supreme Court holds, Windermere- 
Grand I. & P. Assn. v. American State Bank, 172 
N. W. 29, that where an unforeseen and radical 
change in the nature of a street from quiet sub- 
urban conditions to an exceptionally noisy street 
has defeated the object of restrictive covenants 
upon an owner’s lot which had relation to protect- 
ing the home or dwelling house, a court of equity 
will not enjoin the owner from using the lot, made 
worthless for residential purposes, for the construc- 
tion of a reinforced concrete and stone bank build- 
ing. The right and equity of a chancery court to 
enforce restrictions is not absolute, and in the exer— 
cise of its jurisdiction the same general equitable 
consideration and rules are recognized as move the 
court in passing upon applications to compel spe- 
cific performance of contracts. 
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Wasted Water Power 


cost of all commodities. If anything, the de- 

sire is to forget it as far as they may be per- 
mitted. But the fact remains that prodigality 1s a 
large contributing cause, and this is particuiarly true 
in the case of essential products and fundamental 
necessities. On these are based so many subsequent 
operations and processes that it is only reasonable to 
conserve what nature has given, with the end in 
view that costs shall be reduced and emergencies 
minimized. Take water power, for example. The 
following statements given out by Engineering 
World illustrate the present point: 

Now that the people at large have had the ex- 
perience of the great need of coal even for domes- 
tic purposes, when coal is an important factor in 
maintaining comfort and health, while unmined mil- 
lions of tons of it are available, and while man- 
power to mine it is plentiful, these people may be 
able more adequately to comprehend the value of 
water-power development. Engineers and others 
engaged in the industries long have recognized its 
value and have urged on Congress the necessity of 
enacting legislation that would permit its develop- 
ment. But members of Congress, either because 
of a desire to curry political favor by alleging that 
the demand for water-power legislation has come 
from those seeking profit at public expense, or be- 
cause of the nonsensical idea of obstructing pro- 
gressive legislation as a means of embarrassing po- 
litical opponents, or because of a lack of good judg- 
ment, consistently have refused to heed the advice 
of technical and business men and have refused 
the legislation. Computations show that, had en- 
abling legislation providing for water-power de- 
velopment been enacted only five or ten years ago, 
the amount of that development that reasonably 
might be expected to have occurred would have pre- 
vented the coal shortages that existed during the 
war and during the recent strike. 

The estimated bituminous coal output of the 
country during 1919 is 530,000,000 tons, about five 
tons per capita. Two-thirds of it was used for 
power purposes. During the past ten years the 
population has increased 40 per cent., while coal 
production is said to have increased 175 per cent. 
If the rate of commercial and industrial develop- 
ment is only as large during the next decade as 


NEW people need to be reminded of the high 


it has been during the past, and the Nation’s water- 
power resources are not developed, the coal output 
during 1930 must be approximately 1,500,000,000 
tons. A coal strike then will be a calamity from 
which recovery may not be as rapid as it has been 
receitly. 

The estimated water-power resources of the coun- 
try, irrespective of storage, amount to 60,000,000 
horse-power. Of this amount 14,000,000 horse- 
power are of a private nature unaffected by legis- 
lation, whereas 46,000,000 horse-power are on pub- 
lic lands or navigable streams and are subject to 
restrictions imposed by Congress. Of the private 
resources 25 per cent. are developed, whereas of 
the 46,000,000 horse-power on the public domain 
only 4 per cent. are developed and serviceable to 
mankind. The other 96 per cent., 44,000,000 horse- 
power, more than enough power to supply all of 
the industries of this country that use bituminous 
coal, are wasted! 

Engineers estimate that, if power development 
legislation had been enacted five years ago, 20 per 
cent. of the water-power supply under public regu- 
lation, 10,000,000 horse-power, would be available 
for use instead of the present 2,000,000 horse- 
power. This amount of power from energy ab- 
stracted from the forces of nature would have 
nullified the effect of the recent coal strike. With 
the average coal consumption per horse-power per 
year estimated at 6 tons, the annual saving of coal 
because of the 10,000,000 horse-power of water- 
power would be 60,000,000 tons, to mine, haul and 
handle which require the service of approximately 
150,000 men, 100,000 freight cars, and 5,000 loco- 
motives. If all of the available water-power of the 
country were developed, it would save 360,000,000 
tons of coal annually, an amount of coal somewhat 
larger than the total amount of bituminous coal used 
in the country during 1919. 

Water-power legislation should surely be en- 
acted, and, while it is in its embryo stage, a word 
should be given to remind legislators that while 
this country wants to get the maximum material 
benefit from its natural resources, it also wants to 
preserve as far as possible all its natural beauties. 
An effort should be made to keep both objects in 
mind simultaneously—not to forego either for 
the sake of the other, but effect a compromise that 
will satisfy all. 
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Current News 


Happenings and Comment in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts 


Art Associations to Build a Home 


A proposal to build another home for art, with 
lecture rooms and exhibition galleries, found a 
warm welcome at a conference of six artists’ asso- 
ciations in the Pennsylvania Hotel when it was an- 
nounced that the Art Centre, Inc., had received its 
papers of incorporation and that $250,000 capital 
would be raised in $10 shares for the purchase and 
remodelling of two or three houses in the Forties 
or Fifties, between Sixth and Lexingion avenues. 
Cass Gilbert presided. 

The idea is to provide a headquarters for the 
various art societies professionally related to the 
industries, to give these societies a central] place in 
which to exhibit their work, salesrooms to facilitate 
its sale, staff and organization rooms, and all the 
other arrangements of space that add to the con- 
venience and economy of carrying on co-ordinated 
effort in any specific field of activity. 

Such a building has been needed before, but never 
so urgently as now. For the first time in the his- 
tory of America art is widely recognized as an 
industrial asset, to be encouraged, to be sought, and 
to be bought, not only by connoisseurs and people 
of highly cultivated taste, but by manufacturers 
who must compete with others not merely in the 
quantity and soundness of their output, but in its 
attractiveness. 

The organizations represented in the formation 
of the Art Centre are the American Institute of 
Graphic Art, Art Alliance of America, National 
Society of Craftsmen, Pictorial Photographers of 
America, Society of Illustrators and Soctety of 
Jewish Designers. 


Fine Arts School at University of 
Pennsylvania 


A new School of Fine Arts has been created at 
the University of Pennsylvania and is expected 
to open next Fall. It will consist of the department 
of architecture, now included in the Towne Scien- 
tific School; the department of music and the group 
of fine arts studies now in the college and graduate 
school. The faculty of the new school will be 
composed of the faculties now teaching those sub- 
jects. As Pennsylvania has been a leading archié 


- scape” 


tectural school of the country, it is the belief of the 
trustees that the new school will immediately take 
rank as the first in America. 

Under the new arrangement there will be both 
professional courses, leading to appropriate de- 
grees, and courses in the history and appreciation 
of the fine arts, leading to the degree of bachelor of 
fine arts. 

The establishment of this school wil make pos- 
sible, through co-operation with other art schools, 
the creation of professional departments of painting, 
sculpture, etc. That system of co-operation will 
enable the young painter or sculptor.to secure a 
broad academic training while he is pursuing his 
professional studies in the arts school. 

The new course was suggested and worked out 
by Charles L. Borie, Jr., architect, and a member 
of the board of trustees; Dr. Warren Powers Laird, 
director of the school of architecture; Professor 
Paul Cret, professor of design, and W. P. Robins, 
the last three being members of the faculty in archi- 
tecture. 


Painting the Landscape 

A new idea in gardening is being developed by 
persons of wealth in many parts of the country. 
This is to plant flowering shrubs in such quantities 
across rolling fields that the spread of bloom is 
a part of the view. It is called “painting the land- 
and considerable beauty in the aspect of 
the countryside may thereby be obtained. 

A careful selection of shrubs will keep some part 
of the scene flooded with color throughout the year. 

Lilacs are grown in such quantities. spread over a 
hillside, that the whole neighborhood is perfumed 
when the lilacs are blooming. 

Lilacs growing naturally look very different from 
the trimmed shrub ordinarily exhibited. A bush 
shapes itself into a floral mound, with blossoms 
clear up from the ground. 

Effects less pretentious, but no less satisfying, 
are within the reach of all; at least all who live in 
towns where there is more ‘than elbow room, or at 
the outer edge of a city. 

View of a long board fence or other ugly pros- 
pect can be transformed by a row of hollyhocks or 
other flowering plants or shrubs; even by a row of 
sunflowers ! 
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Inter- Racial Council Considers Safe- 


guards for Immigration 


The United States has a tremendous amount of 
work to do, Europe has a great many hundreds 


of thousands of idle men, hungry, homeless and © 


despairing. They and their dependents must be 
fed, and the only nation with granaries large 
enough to feed them and itself is the United States. 
Why, then, should American food be transported 
far across the Atlantic to feed idle men when the 
men themselves, with their families, could be just 
as easily transported to America where they could 
be fed and housed while at the same time retaining 
their self-respect by earning good wages with which 
to pay for their keep and to provide for their 
future? 

This is the subject to which the Inter-racial Coun- 
cil is devoted. The United States lacks 4,000,000 
workmen who 1n the natural course of events would 
have emigrated from Europe and would have set- 
tled here but for the war and its interruptions. Our 
former common laborers have been separated for- 
ever, probably, from their old occupations through 
being drawn into war work and row have no desire 
to return to the unskilled labor class. Who is to 
take their places in performing the absolutely neces- 
sary day labor, not only in the steel mills, building 
construction, etc., but also in al lines of human en- 
deavor? | : 

But several things stand in the way of this resto- 
ration. One is the literacy test of our present immi- 
gration laws, put on the statute books at the be- 
hest of trade union leaders who shrewdly saw 
created thereby a shortage of immigrant labor. The 
New York council, however, in a series of strik- 
ing resolutions, proposes the repeal of this literacy 
test, but in its place is suggested the creation of a 
Federal bureau of assimilation, “charged with the 
duty of co-ordinating all existing governmental ac- 
tivities relating to immigration, of facilitating the 
safe and expeditious distribution of immigrants ar- 
riving here to their several destinations, of supp‘y- 
ing them with information and assistance in respect 
to the securing of employment tn those industries 
for which they are best adapted, of affording them 
instruction in the English language and in the his- 
tory, customs and institutions of our country, of 
protecting them against fraud, extortion and exploi- 
tation, of making them feel that they are not 
strangers in a strange land and of providing for 
co-operation by the several branches of the Federal, 
State and municipal governments and by appro- 
priate civic agencies for inducting them into the 
life of the nation.” 

This would certainly be an improvement over the 
present brusque, cold and formal immigration serv- 


ice. This nation’s wartime experience with some 
immigrants, who forgot all too quickly allegiance 
to their adopted country and clung to the decaying 
and dying “fatherlands,” must never be repeated. 
Provision as proposed by this council’s resolutions 
must be made for the assimilation of future immi- 
grants. Much more loyal and patriotic material 
by the hundreds of thousands went into the Ameri- 
can army with its cosmopolitan mixture of foreign 
names, but every one of the wearers of the Ameri- 
can khaki was a patriot, if not when he went into 
the army, then when he came out. 

Our Federal Government is big, broad and rich 
enough to carry out such a comprehensive scheme 
of immigrant assimilation? It must be done some 
way and at some future time. It is not enough to 
wait for another war and’ its army training to give 
these men their opportunity. They ought to have 
it now. and devoid of the military side of the affair. 
They have had enough and to spare of military 
training. They are needed in the mills, the farms, 
the shops and the thousand and one other Ameri- 
can industrial commercial activities that are starving 
for want of workmen. These workmen, rot the 
products of their old country skill, are demanded 
imperatively. 


Profiteers After Mark Twain’s Home 


Mark Twain’s home is a cherished landmark of 
Hartford, Conn., and should be preserved for the 
sentiment attached to it. 

The officers of the Hartford Art Society have 
manifested a desire to buy the historic place—the 
home in which “Innocents Abroad” was written, 
and which ts one of the oldest buildings in New 
England. The kitchen is on the top floor of the 
house, and the stairways are on the outside. The 
famous humorist liked the arrangements of the 
culinary apartments, for the kitchen force could 
‘see the parades and funerals” without running 
through the house. 

It was, however, acquired a few months ago by 
private interests at $55,000 and the present owners 
are asking $500,000. There is a question as to 
whether the money can be raised. The State Park 
Commission is about to condemn the landmark and 
use the ground for a State Park. 

Lovers of Huckleberry Finn and other creations 
of Clemens are becoming aroused and from differ- 
ent parts of the country are coming generous offers 
of financial aid. It is believed that if the Hartford 
Art Society will make an energetic effort, three 
hundred thousand dollars or more can be raised for 
a sentimental but laudable purpose. 

But the two speculators—the undertaker and fhe 
real estate man—should show some liberality and 
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civic pride and drop their price at least one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. It might pay them in 
the end, for if the Park Commission condemns the 
property, the owners would receive only the ap- 
praised value, which would be less than fifty-five 
thousand dollars. 


Good Roads, Past and Future 


In an interesting discussion of present tendencies 
in our countrys progress, J. Ogden Armour has 
set forth a terse account of the development of 
roads from the time of the old Romans and up to 
the present day. He states: 

The country is entering a period of road-building. 
Projects which were planned during the war are 
being put into effect. The Federal Government 
has made large appropriations, to be spent con- 
jointly with appropriations by the various States. 
Good roads have become a watchword of post- 
war progress. 

There is occasion for reflection in the fact that 
the greatest of ancient empires was conspicuous for 
its road-building. The Roman roads were the rail- 
ways and telegraph of an age that did not know 
steam and electricity. They were the pathways of 
the imperial couriers and the imperial legions. These 
roads were the girders that held the empire to- 
gether. It is customary, today, to admire the 
Romans for their practical sagacity, nowhere bet- 
ter exemplified than in their road-building. 

In a manner, “history repeats itself” in our newly 
bestirred zeai for constructing good highways. What 
to the Romans was a national necessity, has become 
for us an urgent need; and this, by virtue of a 
modern invention—the motor car. I look for much 
advancement to grow out of the “motor age;” and 
I am certain that this advancement will be contin- 
gent upon the attention we give to the improvement 
of our roads. 

Those of us who have made observations for 
two decades have seen wondrous changes resulting 
directly from the use of the pleasure automobile. 
Once the citv was the city, and the country was 
the country. Today they merge into one another. 
The city man knows the country as never before— 
is glad to have access to it and to live in it when 
possible. The countryman knows the city and fre- 
quents it often. Small villages of yesterday have 
become the rural metropolis that one finds here and 
there, evervwhere. This is all good, for it is well 
that a nation be knit together in the spirit of mutual 
understanding and in a reciprocity of advantages. 

But there are better arguments for good roads 
than those which apply merely to the passenger 
car. We are told, on the authority of the Govern- 
ment, that farmers lose $300,000,000 yearly in mar- 


keting their crops, because of bad roads. This is too 
much to waste. We should contemplate this figure 
in connection with the high cost of living. 

There is no more serious problem before us today 
than the matter of reducing the cost of getting the 
products of the farm to the table of the consumer. 
One step, at least, in the solution, is plain—better 
roads. 

As an instrument of economy the motor truck has 
not yet come into its own. Efficient servant as it is 
in certain restricted realms, it now awaits the fur- 
ther development of interurban ard country high- 
ways to reach the measure of its full attainment. 
It has power and speed that put it outside the class 
of the horse-drawn vehicle, and a nimbleness and 
flexibility which give it certain advantages over the 
railways. It is my expectation to see it assume 
more and more the function of the “short haul’ as 
its own peculiar province; in part relieving the rail- 
ways of those duties which they are least able to 
perform; and in part, expanding the field of our 


- national transportation system. 


I say, therefore, all speed to the good roads move- 
ment! It will cheapen our methods of distribution 
and help to bring the people of our country closer 
to each other. I commend its common sense and 
practical wisdom. Jt may be less spectacular than 
some of our other national issues, but it strikes deep 
into the roots of fundamental progress. 


Illinois Chapter of A. I. A. 


The annual meeting was held June 8, and officers 
were elected as follows: 

Henry K. Holsman, president; Albert M. Saxe, 
first vice-president; Francis W. Puckey, second 
vice-president; Richard E. Schmidt, treasurer: 
Edwin H. Clark, secretary: John A. Nyden and 
John A. Holabird, directors for two years. 

Mr. Ross Crane of the Art Institute gave an in- 
teresting illustrated address on the ‘Extension 
Work of the Art Institute” in behalf of the better 
housing campaign, telling how its representatves 
visit towns and small cities where they give a series 
of lectures and exhibits of plans, photographs and 
lantern slides. The range embraces farm houses, 
small dwellings, kitchen and utility apparatus, in- 
terior decoration and furniture, and landscape gar- 
dening. The lectures are paid for by local boards 
of trade or chambers of commerce. The demand 
for these lectures is increasing and new crews are 
being organized. 

Mr. Crane spoke highly of the work of the 
Minnesota Chapter and said that the small house 
problem was the most important problem before 
the architect, owing to the necessity for good hous- 
ing to overcome the present unrest. 
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Of the committee reports, that of. the Legislative 
Committee was most interesting. This is a joint 
committee with the Illinois Society of Architects. 
Several important amendments were made to the 
building code and others are still under considera- 
tion. It shows the influence of wel organized 
architects on legis!ation affecting the building in- 
dustry and necessarily architecture. This is prob- 
ably the most active chapter in the United States, in 
taking part in pubtic affairs, and demonstrate that 
architects can be an influential factor in civic affairs 
if properly organized with efficient officers and 


conimittees. 


Personals 
Ralph H. Cemeron has removed his offices from 
606 Frost Buiiding to 1115-6 Central Trust Build- 
ing, San Antonio, Texas. 


Chester H. Walcott, architect, 1s now located at 
8 East Huron street, Chicago, having removed from 
76 West Monroe street. 


Wm. Newton Diehl, architect, formerly of New- 
port News, Va., has removed to 52 Virginia-Caro- 
lina Building, Norfolk, Va. 


Hawk & Parr, architects, have moved their of- 
fices from 501 Security Building to 101 Magnolia 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


John F. Jackson has moved his offices and is 
now practicing architecture in his own building 
at 141 East 45th street, New York. 


J. N. Tilton, architect, announces the removed 
of his office from 226 South La Salle street to 5 
North La Salle street, Chicago. 


R. Spencer Soule has resumed the general prac- 
tice of architecture, after two years’ war service, at 
429-A Carondelet street, New Orleans. 


Elmer J. Welch, architect, located at 427 Wi!l- 
iams street, Norfolk, Va., has made a request for 
manufacturers’ catalogues and samples. 


S. Wesley Haynes, architect, has removed from 
Leominster, Mass., and has opened new offices in 
rooms 28-29 Park Building, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Robert Frank Jordan, architect, formerly of  Bal- 
timore, Md., has removed to Wilmington, N. C., 
and become associated with the W. J. Wilkins Co. 


News from Various Sources 


Barcelona’s industrial exposition, which was 
planned to be held during 1920, has been post- 
poned and the organizers hope now to be able to 
arrange it for 1923. 


* * Kk kek 


Ten years ago William C. Durant would have 
bought the Ford Motor Company for $8,000,000, 
but Wall Street wouldn't lend him the money. About 
forty times that amount would be the discussion 
price today. 

x ok ok ok 

Rheims is to have a new and modern hotel, con- 
structed by the Société Porte-Mars in the boulevard 
Louis-Roederer, and which is to have 300 rooms. 
The capitalization is 3,000,000 francs. 


* * *# *k x 


Sixty-five per cent. of all the acreage farmed in 
California now is being cultivated by gasoline or 
steam’ propelled tractor, and it is estimated that 
in the hauling of produce from California ranches 
the percentage is close to 85 per cent. 

x ok Ok Ok 


Boston is ambitious of becoming the world’s 
greatest wool market. The number of textile mills 
in New England renders Boston natural head- 
quarters for the handling of wool. A cargo of wool 
valued at $10,000,000 arrived recently at Boston 
from Australia. 

x ok kk 


Princeton University has added to the courses 
of study of the institution a course in architecture 
leading to the degree of A. B. after four years of 
study and the professional degree after two ad- 
ditional vears of post-graduate work. 

x Ok OO Ok Ok 


Every ton of waste paper that can be substituted 
in paper manufacture will save eight trees of ma- 
ture growth required to produce a ton of wood pulp 
and we are sending annually to the dump 150,000 
tons of waste paper representing substituted power 
for at least 1,200,000 trees of mature growth, says 
the Waste Reclamation Service of the Department 
of Commerce, in urging a more extensive use of 
waste paper as raw material in paper manufacture. 

x ok Ok Ok Ok 


Zurich, in Switzerland, has a communal forest 
of about 2,800 acres that yields an income to the 
community of about $20,000 a year, according to 
American Forestry Association experts. This in- 
come of approximately $7 an acre is derived chiefly 
from the sale of firewood. It would seem that it 
would be a good business proposition for American 
towns to establish public wood lots. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


priorities by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion in regard to freight movement. It would 
be well if priorities are to be established that they be 
open'y established and the case of each industry be 
settled on its merits. As the movement of freight (or 
rather the lack of such movement) is upsetting all 
building plans, the entire building fraternity from 
the materials manufacturer to the builder shouid 
make p.ain their needs to those at Washington who 
apparently would solve the situation by geographical 
distribution. Trainioads of empty box cars are 
being shipped westward (into the grain country ) 
and the shortage for industrial uses is increased. 
The public has been educated of the fact that it 
must pay higher freight rates. We are all of us 
ready and willing to agree that the railroads need 
increased revenues; but should we not insist upon 
getting something for them? 


A conference of those interested in intercity cart- 
age by motor truck is to be held in Chicago June 
26 with the purpose of organizing a national asso- 
ciation. It is stated by those directing the move- 
ment that they hope to place the cartage industry on 
a basis where it can relieve the pressure on other 
methods of moving commodities where the older 
established arteries are now overtaxed. Possibly 
something may be hoped for in the development of 
this method of transportation. At any rate, it is the 
only kind we’ve got just now. 

A report from Detroit estimates that 25,000 men 
are idle in that city because of the enforced curtail- 
ment of production. The report adds that 10,000 
building trades employees are out on strike and 
there are 15,000 “floaters” who wouldn’t be working 
anyway. 


[vcr has been no actual estab:ishment of 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


CHICAGO.—The recent wage increase demanded 
and received by the building trades of Chicago has 
already proven a boomerang for the skil'ed work- 
men in the industry. By boosting his wages higher 
than almost anywhere in the country, he has at- 
tracted outside labor to Chicago and thus helped to 
create a glut in the labor of his own industry. 

According to those in close touch with the -situa- 
tion, the $1.25 per hour for skilled mechanics and 
$1.00 for common labor has attracted hundreds of 
outsiders, thrown out of employment through the 
transportation break-down, into this section. Men 
svno former:y worked as brakemen and switchmen 


are now entering other fields and this has increased 
the labor supply in this particular field; contractors 
report competition among these former rail men for 
jobs. 

This, it is explained, has resulted in increasing the 
output of the workers from 10 to 20 per cent over 
that of three months ago, bearing out the statement 
of buiiders who have contended that higher wages 
and labor scarcity always mean lowered output per 
man, whte increased labor supply—mieaning compe- 
tition for jobs—brings more nearly normal produc- 
tion. 

Small contractors here are hampered in their in- 
ability to borrow money because of credit restric- 
tions. This has resulted in the temporary abandon- 
ment of many bungalows and small flat buildings 
scattered through the Chicago suburban districts 
which are really needed to relieve the housing situa- 
tion. Demands are being made both of the banks 
and the railroads that the building industry should 
be placed on the essential list as to loans and trans- 
portation. Movement of building materials is still 
below normal because of car shortage. Broadly 
speaking, however, the advanced rediscount rate 
recently put into effect by the local Reserve Bank 
has had little effect on loan expansion. 

Buiiding permits in Chicago for the week ended - 
June 5 were for 25 structures representing an outlay — 
of $709,300; compared with 90 structures for the 
corresponding week last year with an expenditure 
of $1,218,685. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SAN FRANCISCO.—tThe fact that two building 
permits call for an expenditure of $2,500,000 during 
the month of May brings the record of that month 
up to $3,879,000. This is the largest amount of 


permits issued in the city for any one month during 


five years’ time. The two buildings to be built at 
once are the fifteen-story office building, at Mont- 
gomery and Pine Streets, and the Grenada Theater, 
at Market and Jones Streets. 

The City Planning Commission is urging a zone 
ordinance for the regulation and establishment of 
locations for trades and industries, dwellings and 
other buildings designed for special purposes. The 
proposed ordinance will change the physical appear- 
ance of many sections of the city in a few years, if 
enforced as now drawn. 

Building materials showed no changes in price this 
week. Reflecting the recent cut in lumber prices 
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here, information comes from Oregon of radical cuts 
made in that State. Difficulty in making shipments 
by rail is also comp‘ained of by the northern mills, 
and this is given as the principal reason for the 
lower prices in that territory. 

In Portland the need for more houses for the 
people living there has resulted in an agreement by 
the City Council for changes in the building code 
permitting the erection of cheap houses, and a large 
number of low-priced houses will be erected in the 
near future. These will not add to the architectural 
beauty of Portland, but they will satisfy a pressing 
need. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SEATTLE.—Searching for the most difficult 
problem in the building materials market today, 
North Coast jobbers have hit upon the car situation, 
and convinced that past shortages will look like a 
bounteous distribution in comparison with what is 
immediately at hand, they have begun to store such 
building materials as are now freely offering because 
of a quiet period in building commitments. 


Carload lots of cement, plaster, patent roofing and . 


all essentials that arrive by rail are now warehoused. 
There has been a plentiful supply of these materials 
during the past thirty days and jobbers have had no 
difficulty in getting ample offerings. Fears of these 
jobbers may prove to be groundless, but they frankly 
say that the problem of distribution is more critical 
today than finance. 

There is probably no single item of building mate- 
rials that can be reported higher this week. Difh- 

culty of getting stock from the East is growing more 
‘ pronounced, especially in steel pipe, radiation and 
nails. Jobbers unhesitatingly declare that due to the 
intermittent and undependab‘e car supply, their 
profits are being sacrificed to a degree never before 
known. Production at eastern mills, particularly 
in the intermountain districts, is being vitally cur- 
tailed because of inexperienced labor. Manufac- 
turers say it is a difficult thing to educate men who 
can do the finer grade of work successfully. One 
pant reports to jobbers here that it has been com- 
pelled to install sixty new nail machines because of 
destruction wrought by raw labor. 

Nails are still being rationed. Eastern manufac- 
turers advised in May that the June 1 and later pro- 
duction and delivery wou!d be 50 per cent of normal 
—but to date it has not exceeded 25 per cent. 

Wrought and galvanized pipe is scarce. Manu- 
facturers assert that they cannot get raw materials 


and are allotting shipment on the basis of business 
done for the corresponding period last year. 

Fir lumber prices, with the announcement this 
week by one of the larger representative mills of a 
cut of $4 on common and $5 on uppers, has sounded 
the bottom of the market, and a turn is now ex- 
pected, according to all branches of the trade. This 
list quotes to the trade No. 1 common dimension at 
$24.50, boards, $28; vertical grain flooring, $64; 
slash grain flooring, $54; drop siding, $51, and ceil- 
ing, $48. The mill that takes the cut has 80,000,000 
feet qf stock ready for immediate delivery. Red 
cedar shingles are stronger, coast loading at $5.25 
for clears and $4.10 to $4.20 for start. 


(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


BOSTON.—Whi'e business conditions continue 
very much disturbed as a result of the tense credit 
situation and the tangled transportation condition, 
it 1s noticeable that there is less calamity talk in busi- 
ness circies than a fortnight ago, and indeed in some 
quarters signs which are very encouraging for the 
future are appearing. 

In the retail trade conditions are very much con- 
fused. Many merchants who bought goods in quan- 
tity some time ago are feeling the pressure of the 
banks to reduce their loans. The mark-down sales 
are the natural result and even those who are not 
pressed by the banks are compelled to follow that - 
example by the pressure of competition. This uncer- 
tainty and unsettlement in the retail trade is reflect- 
ing on the industrial field with a general tendency 
to curtail new purchases. But taking a broad view 
of the situation there is reason to betieve that the 
factors which caused the disruption in business are 
improving. It is believed that when the smoke clears 
away it will be found that there will be still a tre- 
mendous unfilled demand for goods, the supply of 
which will ensure the operation for factories for a 
long time to come. 

The building of apartments, which has been at a 
standstill, is slowly getting under way again. In 
one section of Boston an eight-story building con- 
taining 200 apartments has just been started while 


-land for another to contain 300 apartments has been 


secured. 

Statistics of building and engineering operations 
in New England show that contracts awarded from 
January 1 to June 10, 1920, amounted to $157,509,- 
O00 as against $67,295,000 for a corresponding 
period in 1919, $64,867,000 in 1918, $87,534,000 in 
1917, $86,685,000 in 1916, and $72.814,000 in 1915. 
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A Study of the = Practicahitie of Sees 
Painting” 


By Henry A. GARDNER 


HE war placed such great demands upon the 

painting industry that it was found necessary 

to utilize every means to accomplish the huge 
painting program that developed. The shortage of 
men capable of wielding brushes soon became ap- 
parent and the great speed demanded in production 
developed as a vital factor. As a result, the steel 
huils of many vessels, the rough siding of many 
temporary buildings, and the surfaces of thousands 
of guns, tractors, and other military equipment were 
coated by the spray machine. Because of the speed 
obtained through the use of this device for preserv- 
ing or camouflaging materials of warfare, attempts 
have been made to develop it for peace time paint- 
ing purposes. To many observers the question has 
come as to whether the machine is of sufficient 
practical value to merit a permanent place in the art 
of painting and whether it will to any extent replace 
the old-time hand paint brush. 

Some observers have stated that hand-brush 
manufacturers cannot produce sufficfent brushes to 
apply the paint for which such great demands exist. 
While the apparent shortage of bristles might to 
some extent be held responsible for such a situation, 
it has been suggested that even though bristles were 
as plentiful as at any time previous to the war, it 
would be difficult for manufacturers to produce an 
over-abundance of brushes for coming needs, and 
that the brush industry cou'd not therefore be in- 
jured through the development of the spray-painting 
machine. 

Similarly it has been advanced that the occupation 
of the journeyman painter could not in ary way be 





* Presented at the 1920 convention of the International Association 
of Master House Painters and Decorators of the United States and 


Canada. 


injured by the adoption of spray painting for certain 
special classes of work, since it is often impossible 
to obtain sufficient labor to apply the paint for which 
such endrniousiy increased demands exist. Fur- 
thermore, it has been claimed that unless some means 
is provided for at least partially relieving the situa- 
tion, millions of dollars of loss may resu‘t from the 
surface decay that will take place on unpainted 
structures. It is undoubtedly true that painting was 
neglected to such an extent during the war period 
that immediate action must now be taken to pre- 
serve the property that will otherwise be damaged if 
longer left unpainted. This means that during com- 
ing years an even greater demand will develop for 
paint and varnish products. Any legitimate and 
satisfactory means for the application of these 
products should therefore be welcomed not on‘y 
by the master painter but by the journeyman painter 
and the public. The use, for instance, of the spray 
machine (if found practicable) will not only be of 
service to the property owner but will actually stimu- 
late the employment of and demand for painting 
labor. To make this more clear, it has been sug- 
gested that a comparison of the situation be drawn 
with the effect of the sewing machine upon the 
tailoring industry. The journeyman tailor undoubt- 
edly at first looked askance at the development of 
such a machine. It was soon found, however, that 
this machine created an almost entirely new industry 
in the production of ready-made clothing. The avail- 
ability of these products at once effected a great 
demand and increased usage. As a result, thou- 
sands of operators were required where but hun- 
dreds were employed before. 

It is believed, therefore, that any device that 
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creates new business in new fields is to be given the 
hearty support of all, if found to be of a practical 
nature. Whether or not the machine will prove 
useful will depend upon the results obtained by the 
painter during the coming period of great activity 
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APPLYING PAINT TO THE STEELWORK OF 
AN ELEVATED RAILWAY STRUCTURE BY 
| SPRAYING 


in his trade. He may, for instance, find it well 
suited for certain classes of work and unsatisfactory 
for other kinds. 

Some observations made by the writer on tests 
with the spray painting machine may be of interest 
in judging of its possible usefulness. The tests de- 
scribed below were made on large surfaces with 
both hand brushes and spray machines. After a 
sufficient period of exposure, data will be available 
as to the comparative durability of each type of 
‘work. 

SPRAY PAINT TESTS AT WASHINGTON ° 


The tests referred to were made in Washington 
on Government buildings by a prominent member of 
the International Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United States and 
Canada. The machine used in the experiments con- 
sisted of a 4 horsepower motor, a large air tank, and 
a 5-gallon paint tank. It required 220-volt direct 


current. For the roof work the paint tank was 
hoisted to the roof and two hose leaders were car- 
ried trom the air tank located on the ground. Two 
operators could work at the same time with the paint 
tank which was fitted with two spray guns. 

For the exterior work an experienced spray brush 
operator started the work on one side of the build- 
ing, and two journeymen with 4'4-inch hand brushes 
started the work on the other side, which was a 
duplicate in size, shape and construction of the side 
selected for the spray test. After the work had 
been started a journeyman painter entirely unfa- 
miliar with the use of the spray gun was shown how 
to operate it. He completed the tests, including the 
walls and roof area. It was apparent that a very 
short period of time was required to instruct a man 
to use a spray gun. The tests were of good size 
and included on the side walls an area of over 8,000 


feet and on the roof an area of nearly 9,000 feet. 


The paint used for the exterior wall work was a 
lead paint tinted with ochre, weighing 17.6 lbs. per 
gallon for the first coat and 20 lbs. per gallon for the 
second coat. Both paints were easily handled by 
the spray gun. The paint used on the roof was an 
oxide of iron paint weighing about 14 Ibs. per gal- 
lon. The paint used for the interior work was a 





IMPROVING THE APPEARANCE OF A COM- 
MON BRICK FACTORY WALL 
Spray painting is especially adapted to such work 


modern sanitary flat wall paint of the lithopone type, 
weighing 14 Ibs. per gallon. It was apparent that 
the spray gun would successfully handle paint of 
practically any weight per gallon. 

‘In doing the first coat on the exterior brick walls, 
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all cornices and trim were cut in with the spray on 
the side of the building where the spray test was 
made. On the second coat, however, the cornices 
were cut in by hand with a brush, in order to assure 
aneat job. The time of the brush work was counted 
in as spray-gun time. 

It has previously been assumed that the average 
journeyman painter, working on wall surfaces and 
using a hand paint-brush would do about 200 square 
feet an hour, or about 250 square feet an hour on 
roof work. It will be noted in the accompanying 
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the spray workmen.’ There was apparently little 
paint falling to the ground, the only loss being in 
the form of a fine mist. On a damp day this mist, 
of course, would be greatly intensified due to the 
presence of the vo‘atile constituents of the thinner. 
This mist would lead an observer to believe that 
considerable paint was being lost, whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, only a very little quantity of paint was 
being dissipated as mist. The mist was of a some- 
what colloidal character and the effect was largely 
optical. “On the interior work, however, a notice- 
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SPRAY PAINTING A FACTORY CEILING 


tables that apparently much greater speed was at- 
tained in the hand-brush work. It is assumed that 
this was due to the great interest of the painters in 
the test. 

Observation of the completed work showed that 
practically no difference.in the appearance of the 
spray and the hand-brush work existed, with the 
exception that the spray work was slightly more 
opaque. The painters in applying the paint by ha-d 
with 414-inch brushes used drop cloths at the base 
of their work, whereas no drop cloths were used by 


able difference was shown. The mist in the room 
where the paint was being applied by spray guns 
was very noticeable. Drop cloths were required on 
the floors in order to prevent staining. Painters 
emploved for continuous periods on interior spray 
work might to advantage wear a simple form or 
respirator. The roof work was, of course, sub- 
jected to strong currents of air, but there was ap- 
parently no very large loss of paint. It was observed, 
however, that the overalls of the painters using the 
spray gun became somewhat more soiled than where 
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SPRAY PAINTING A SHINGLE ROOF 
Such surfaces often prove difficult for brush work 


hand-brush work was being done on similar work. 

On the interior tests, one room was done by two 
painters with hand brushes and two rooms with the 
spray gun by one operator. The rooms faced a 
courtyard in which the machine was placed with 
hose leaders running up to the work. The ceilings 
of the rooms were arched, four arches meeting in 
the centre of each. This made the painting rather 
dificult by hard but very much easier for spray 
work. The side walls had four projecting columns, 
one at each corner, and between the tops of these 
columns and the arched ceiling there was a heavy 
scroll cornice. Each room also. had a fireplace and 
chimney breast and large recessed combination win- 
dows. The hand work was somewhat marred bv 
streaks.and the covering was poor. The spray work 
was greatly superior. A very much heavier coating 





WAY TO PAINT ROUGH 
CAST CEMENT STUCCO 


AN EXCELLENT 


of paint was apparently applied. It was necessary 
to put on two coats of paint by the hand brush in 
some instances in order to get satisfactory covering. 

Information gathered from some of the journey- 
men painters indicate that they are not averse to the 
use of the spray gun after they become acquainted 
with it. In fact, the paixters showed less fatigue at 
night than when using hand brushes. Some were 
therefore enthusiastic about its use. 


ExTERIOR WorRK 
Previously Painted Metal Roof 


Area of Surface Paint Used Time1 Man 
Square Feet Gallons Hours 
SOVAVING: edocs aed de eew doe tvs 578 1.49 5 (%) 
Brushing -ss3 xa444 ses ewelcaas 578 1.35 1.5 (1%) 
Results Calculated to 10,000 Sq. Ft. 
Sprayine ice eee een oe Sas 10,000 = 25.8 8.6 
GTUSDING: 2666 seis Bane enews 10,000 23.3 25.9 





BETTER FARM 
PAINTED BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS OFTEN MEAN 


Rapid work can be done with a spray machine on large 
flat surfaces such as here shown 


Comparative Cost of 10,000 Square Feet of Work 
Spraying 25.8 gallons Paint at $4.00......... 0.0.2 ccc ee eee $103.20 





8.6 hours Labor at .90. 22.62. cscs ccec cc ceees 7.74 

$110.94 

Weg te OGeneaier Labia 10 ee aa 
$116.51 

SPRAYING REQUIRES APPROXIMATELY 10° 


- MORE PAINT THAN BRUSHING. 


BRUSHING REQUIRES APPROXIMATELY 200% 
MORE LABOR THAN SPRAYING. 


Exterior Work 


Previously Painted Brick Walls and Stone Cornice 


Area of Surface Paint Used Time1 Man 
; ; Square Feet Gallons Hours 
SPTAYING ooecs Seat avis oe 8,364 10.8 0. 
Brushing ©<.cacec sw esecatnses 8,188 9.87 41, 
Results Calculated to 10,000 Sq. Ft. 
SPPAVING.- csdiscvsseaweaes wus 10,000 12.90 23.9 
Brushing osss066c64468 505-08 10,000 12.05 50. 


Comparative Cost of 10,000 Square Feet of Work 


Spraying 12.90 gallons Paint at $4.00.................002. $51.60 
23.9 hours Labor at 90is seek eee cee seer bee 21.51 
$73.11 
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SPRAYING METHOD APPLIED TO SPRING 


HOUSE PAINTING 





Brushing 12.05 gallons Paint at $4.00............c ccc cueces $48.20 
50 hours Labor at 90... .... ccc cee eee ees 45.00 
$93.20 


SPRAYING REQUIRED APPROXIMATELY 7% 
MORE PAINT THAN BRUSHING. 

BRUSHING REQUIRED APPROXIMATELY 109% 
MORE LABOR THAN SPRAYING. 


[INTERIOR WORK 
Combined Ceilings and Walls of Plaster 


Area of Surface Paint Used Time 1 Man 


Square Feet Gallons Hours 
Spraying .............0.0 eee 2,600 6.39 533 (5%) 
Brushing ...............005. 1,000 1.75 5.33 (5%) 
Results Calculated to 10,000 Sq. Ft. 
SPFAVING. Sac oudds excotaaes 10,000 24.5 20.5 
Brushing <6 .iisesadteend0%8 10,000 17.5 53.3 
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PROLONGING THE LIFE OF -THE “BLEACHERS” 
. BY SPRAY PAINTING 


Comparative Cost of 10,000 Square Feet of Work 
Spraying 24.5 gallons Paint at $4.00 








20.3 hours” Labor at 190... ..LoLLLLIIIIITTTEE $98-09 
Brushing 17.5 gallons Paint at Se. U0sGoeirepeedet eh Shc. 2 Mea on 
$3.3 hours Labor at BIO ib BOOS Weare gs SO yee as 6 47.97 

$117.97 


SPRAYING REQUIRED APPROXIMATELY 40% 
MORE PAINT THAN BRUSHING BUT GAVE 
QUITE GOOD HIDING IN ONE COAT. 


BRUSHING REQUIRED APPROXIMATELY 
MORE LABOR THAN SPRAYING AND 
POOR HIDING IN ONE COAT. 


160% 
GAVE 


Forest Products Laboratory to Hold 
Decennial Celebration July 


22d and 23d 


The Forest Products Laboratory, located at Mad- 
ison, Wis., was organized by the United States For- 
est Service in 1909 and formally opened in June, 
1910. It is conducted in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

During the ten years of its existence the efforts 
of the laboratory have been devoted to the develop- 
ment of improved methods and processes for the 
better utilization of forest products of all kinds, and 
to the direct assistance of the industries concerned. 


During the war direct assistance was rendered 
the War and Navy Departments and various other 
branches of the Government in the solution of many 
important problems. It was necessary, throughout 
this period, to abandon all work on the regular 
peace time program. 


A good many men acquainted with the work of 
the laboratory have expressed the thought that the 
laboratory and the service rendered by it should 
receive some mark of recognition or appreciation 
from the industries which it serves. In response 
to this thought, the decennial celebration has been 
planned, and the General Committee organized to 


carry out the detailed arrangements. 


The present plans call for a two-day program, 
including addresses by men prominent in science, 
industry, and commerce; inspection of the labora- 
tory; a banquet; and various other forms of in- 
struction and entertainment. It is proposed to make 
a permanent record of the decennial in the form of 
a souvenir publication to contain all the addresses 
and other relevant matter, including the names of 
those who can permit a permanent record of their 
co-operative contributions to be made. 

A hearty invitation to attend the celebration is 
extended by the Forest Products Laboratory to the 
readers of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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Proposed Code for Hollow Tile 


Construction 


The Hollow Building Tile Association with of- 
fices in the Conway Buiiding, Chicago, has just 1s- 
sued a 12-page pamphlet bearing the title “Stan- 
dard Building Code” containing provisions governing 
building construction in hollow tie. Section 1 con- 
tains specifications relating to the quality of the 
product, and thickness of bearing and enclosure 
walls; Section 2 gives thicknesses of non-bearing 
wal’s and partitions; Section 3 dea's with floor and 
roof arch construction and fireproofing in connec- 
tion with structural steel; Section 4 with combined 
reinforced concrete and holow tile floor construc- 
tion and Section 5 with masonry bearing walls in 
general. This information will serve as a guide 
in locatities where no bui:ding regulations are in 
force, and where existing codes do not deal specific- 
ally with hol'ow tile construction, the sections can 
be adopted with such modifications as might be 
deemed necessary as a part of the existing code. 


Construction Work Starts on Huge 
Seattle Stadium 


University of Washington to Possess Structure 
Rivaling Yale Bowl 


HUGE U-shaped concrete and steel stadium, 
matched in seating capacity on!y by the Yale 
Bowl, 1s now being built in Seattle on the 
University of Washington campus. The site is at 
the edge of Lake Washington on a spot where Si- 
wash Indians less than fifty years ago held full 
sway. Some $500,000, almost the total estimated 





VIEW OF THE SEATTLE STADIUM AS IT WILL 
APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED 


cost of the stadium, was recently raised in a period 
of less than one week. The day the last dollar was 
subscribed, earth wa’s turned and a record in stadia 
construction will have been made when the stadium 


is open for the Dartmouth game November 28 of 
this year. 

The stadium will cost approximately $600,000 and 
will seat about 60,000 persons. The open end of 
the U will face the lake, thus affording a view of 
the snow-capped Cascades in the distance. It wil 
be accessible from four street car lines and four 
automobile highways. Through the Washington 
Canal and locks the stadium can be reached by 
water craft from Lakes Washington and Union and 
all of Puget Sound. 

The Washington State University is now one of 
the ten largest educational institutions in the coun- 
trv. Its campus covers 400 acres, and 1s classed 
among the most beautiful in the United States. The 
stadium will be erected near the site of the athletic 
field used by the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
in 1909, and later rebuilt by the United States Naval 
Training Camp. 

The structure will be built entirely of steel avd 
concrete, and will rise above the surroundings as a 
monument of imposing dignity. Its architecture will 
conform with that of the new buildings on the 
university campus. 

The height of the stadium from the field level will 
be 72 feet, with two great towers surmounting the 
main entrance at the bow of the U. The width from 
the exterior walls, including the field, will be 630 
feet, and the length from the open end to the great 
towers will be 665 feet. A 25-foot colonnade cov- 
ered with wide arches overlooking the field will flank 
the entire structure. The cantilever overhang wil 
provide for an extra seating capacity of 13,000 
persons. 

The 60,000 seats will be constructed around a 
quarter-mile running track with a 220-yard straight- 
way. The field will be large enough to hold foot- 
ball, baseball, track and other athletic contests. polo 
games, bard concerts, May fetes, pageants, carni- 
vals, mass meetings, song fests, shows, fairs, military 
tournaments and all mass events for day or night. 
The size of the field will be 300 by 470 feet. 

A minimum of 125,000 cubic yards of dirt will 
be excavated, which in turn will be used for the 
leveling of the great held. A thorough draining sys- 
tem will also be installed. Fach seat will be of 
wood, raised above the concrete and affording space 
for passage behind the seated spectators. 

Half of the structure will be above the ground 
level, with 28 runways passing from the exterior to 
the seat sections at midway points, so that the vis- 
itors may go up or down to their seats. 

The easy accessibility of the building materials 
to be used will reduce the cost of construction 
nearly 20 per cent. Everything can be transported 
to the ground by water without extra hauling. 

The Coliseum at Rome is the most widely known 
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structure of the amphitheatre type. It was a great 
four-story affair, enclosing an oval area, 176 by 280 
feet. Its original seating capacity has been set at 
figures ranging from 50,000 to 87,000. 

The Yale Bowl is in the form of a four-center 
oval, 750 feet by 930 feet from the faces of the 
outer walls, covering about 12% acres of land. A 
continuous tier of seats entirely surrounds the field 
with thirty reinforced concrete tunnels giving access 
to the bowl. . 

The Palmer Memorial Stadium at Princeton has 
an exterior structure designed like an arcade, with 
two large towers 72 feet high at the curved ends. 
There are 26 runways extending from the exterior 
grade to the seating space. 

The Harvard Stadium is a massive, imposing 
structure of steel and concrete, and suggests Roman 
types in construction and appearance. The total 
length is 570 feet and the total width over all 420 
feet. The outer wall is 53 feet high, with two tiers 
of Roman arches and piers, separated by a mo'ded 
belt course and surmounted with a parapet with 
massive cornice. 

The Tacoma, Washington, Stadium was built for 
municipal purposes to entertain speakers and to use 
for high school athletic contests. It has admirably 
served the purpose. It is the only stadium of any 
size now constructed west of the Mississippi, and 
has made that city famous. It affords an excellent 
view of Puget Sound from the open end. The fol- 
lowing is a list of stadia planned as well as those 
already constructed: 


STADIA TO BE CONSTRUCTED 


Seating 

Date. Capacity. Cost. 

1920 University of Washington. 60,000 $600,000 
1920 Los Angeles, Cal......... 50,000 800,000 
1920 Ohio State University.... 50,000 500,000 
1920 Chicago Park Board...... 55,000 900,000 

COMPLETED STADIA 

1914 Yale Bowl.............. 61,000 400,000 
1914 Princeton Stadium....... 41,000 300,000 
1910 Tacoma Stadium........ 30,000 175,000 
1909 Harvard Stadium........ 50,000 330,000 
— Circus Maximus, Rome...400,000_....... 


A description of the construction of Yale Bowl 
may be found in the Transactions of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, V. 81, p. 249; of the 
Princeton Stadium in the Engineering News, V. 72, 
p. 1184; Engineering and Contracting, V. 43, p. 472; 
Engineering New's-Record, V. 70, p. 334; of the 
Tacoma Stadium in the Engineering News-Record, 
V. 62, p. 498; of the Harvard Stadium in the Assoc. 
of Engineering Societies Journal, V. 32, p. 293. 
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Engineers Lay Foundation for a 
National Federation 


Organization Formed to Represent 100,000 Pro- 
fessional Men 


O* June 3 and 4, 1920, 123 delegates representing 
61 organizations whose aggregate membership 
includes in the neighborhood of 100,000 civil, me- 
chanical, electrical, mining, heating, sanitary, chemi- 
cal, agricultural, marine, refrigerating, radio, fire 
protection, automotive, industrial and military engi- 
neers, as well as some architects, marine architects 
and geologists assembled at Washington, D. C., to 
consider the advisability of organizing a national 
federation, capable of bringing the united efforts of 
the entire membership to a focus on any problem 
of mutual interest. After extended discussion The 
Conference decided to take such a course and 
adopted a resolution defining its object at the open- 
ing session. Following this action committees on 
constitution and by-laws, resolutions, and program 
were appointed. The report of the first-named com- 
mittee was submitted to the delegates on the morn- 
ing of June 4, and the constitution recommended 
by this committee was approved by The Conference 
in practically its original form. 

The name of the new organization is “The Feder- 
ated American Engineering Societies.” Its object 
is “to further the interests of the public through the 
use of technical knowledge and engineering experi- 
ence, and to consider and act upon matters common 
to the engineering and allied technical professions.” 

The membership will consist of national, local, 
State, and regional engineering and allied technical 
organizations and afhliations. The management of 
the organization is vested in a body designated as 
the American Engineering Council and an executive 
board of that body. The council is to consist of rep- 
resentatives of every member society. Each national, 
State, regional or local organization is entitled to one 
representative on the council for a membership of 
from 100 to 1,000 inclusive, and one additional rep- 
resentative for every additional 1,000 members or 
major fraction thereof. The duties of the council 
are to co-ordinate the activities of State councils and 
of local affiliations whenever these activities shall 
be of national or general importance, or affect the 
general interest of engineers. It is specified that no 
organization shall have more than 20 representatives 
on the council. | 

The constitution provides that the funds of the 
organization shall be provided on the basis of $1.50 
per member for national societies and $1 per member 
for local, state, or regional organizations. The for- ° 
mation of local affiliations and State councils is 
provided for. 
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Among the resolutions approved was one endors- 
ing the creation of a Federal Department of Public 
Works. 

Many excellent and inspiring addresses were de- 
livered. A pointed remark in the address of Mr. 
Homer L. Ferguson, past president, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, might be studied to advantage by the 
architectural profession. He said: ‘““You won’t have 
much of anything these days unless the voice of 
your business or profession is heard,’ and he meant 
heard by the Public and not by fellow members of 
the profession. 


The trend of thought among many delegates ai.d 
which found expression in the addresses reflected 
the idea that the engineer not only seemed to lack 
ability as a business man, but aiso had failed to as- 
sume his proper place of leadership in public affairs. 
This condition is probably not true aloze of the 
engineering profession. 

The organization of the new Federation should 
tend to correct these past deficiencies. Its crea- 
tion is, in fact, placing our national motto “E Pluri- 
bus Unum” in action so far as the engineering pro- 
fession 1s concerned. 


Engineering Council Bulletin 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT by a joint committee as provided in Smoots- 
Reavis resolution passed Senate May 10. The joint com- 
mittee is to make a study of existing conditions and rec- 
ommend a plan for reorganization. This legislation was 
introduced with the approval and on the recommendation 
of the National Public Works Department Association. 
Senators Smoot and Underwood made speeches favoring 
the legislation. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE has ordered favorably 
report on Senator Cummins’ amendment to Transportation 
Act, designed to relieve the car shortage situation and 
otherwise aid the railroads. Senator Poindexter’s anti- 
strike bill, designed to prevent tieing up of interstate 
transportation on railroads, was reported to the Whole 
Committee. 

Division OF MINES AND GEOLoGy—A consolidation of the 
Bureau of Mines and U. S. Geological Survey, together 
with other mining activities of the executive departments 
has been proposed in bill introduced by Senator Henderson, 
Chairman of Committee on Mines and Mining. The pro- 
posed division to be administered by an assistant-secretary 
of the Interior, “technically qualified by experience and 
education for the position.” 

FEDERAL HiGHway Lecistation—The Townsend Bill 
which proposes to create a Federal Highway Commission 
in charge of all Federal road work is before the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Post Roads. Present plans 
of cooperation with States was endorsed and advocated 
for the future by representatives of twelve State Highway 
Commissions. All witnesses have opposed further exten- 
sion of road building work at present. The Public Works 
Department plan proposes to include present Bureau of 
Roads under appropriate administration, so that Federal 
Highway Commission is unnecessary. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONERS—Senate confir- 
mation of the appointment of three Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners, James Duncan, of Massachusetts; Mark 
W. Potter, of New York, and Henry J. Ford, Princeton, 
N. J., was held up until the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee could further investigate their qualifications. The nom- 
ination of Roy S. McElwee to be director of Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce confirmed by Senate. 

APPROPRIATION BiLLs—Sundry Civil Bill passed House 
carrying original power investigation and topographic ap- 
propriations, $125,000 and $330,000 respectively. Total in 
bill $428,000,000. Legislative, Executive and Judicial bill 


vetoed by the President. Conference report adopted on 
Fortifications Appropriation Bill and latter sent to Presi- 
dent. Agricultural Appropriation bill recommitted to con- 
ference. Rivers and Harbors Appropriation Bill and Army 
Appropriation Bill held out of conference by House Con- 
sular and Diplomatic Service Appropriation bill and Navy 
Appropriation Bill, passed by both Houses and held in 
conference. 

SEASONAL CoAL TRANSPORTATION RaTEs BILL as proposed 
by Senator Frelinghuysen has been reported to the main 
Interstate Commerce Committee, but action of the full 
committee was deferred. 

RAILROADS AND SHIPPERS are to be aided by $300,000,000 
revolving fund for a period of five to fifteen years in leg- 
islation recommended by Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee, after extensive hearings given principally to 
railroad executives, during which $500,000,000 was re- 
quested for this fund. 

Pucet SounD ENTRANCE by canal from Grays Harbor 
which has been the subject of extensive study by Army 
Engineers has been reported adversely. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION between’ Pan- 
American countries and the United States is to be cared 
for by committee of twenty-five members headed by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Alexander and Admiral Benson. This 
committee was authorized by resolution of Pan-American 
Financial Conference, but above leaders have just been 
appointed by the Secretary of Treasury. The work of 
this committee is to cover ocean transportation, shipping 
insurance, documentation, railroad transportation, radio 
and cable communication, and postal facilities in five sub- 
committees. 

MERCHANT MARINE Porice of a permanent nature ten- 
tatively adopted by the Senate with committee amend- 
ments to the House bill. Strong opposition had previ- 
ously developed to the extension of coastwise navigation 
laws to the Philippines and the apparent inelasticity of 
present bill. 

INTERNATIONAL CONSORTIUM for loans to China has been 
organized by U. S., England and Japan. This loan will 
enable China to go ahead with large construction program. 
The plan for giving China financial aid has been held up 
for nearly two years because of objections by Japan, which 
have just been removed. 

War Lasor Boarp is to be absorbed by Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and U. S. Housing Corporation will pass 
out of existence June 30, 1920. 
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WINS AGAIN! 


(This Time It’s Sheathing) 
Pat to Rigid Tests by— 


y OMAHA CITY OFFICIALS 


Once More Overcomes 





a 


f 


PREJUDICE WITH FACTS © 


© 5 
The figures given in the following dispatch from T. R. Porter, of the 
Omaha Daily World-Herald, were taken from official records of Chief Build- 
ing Inspector R. E. Edgecomb, who conducted the teste: 


OMAHA, Neb., June 15.—A test of 
strength of different plans of frame 
construction has just been conducted 
by the Omaha City Building Depart- 
ment in the presence of fifty of the 
most prominent contractors and archi- 
tects of the city and the result probably 
will be that systems of construction 
which heretofore have not been per- 
mitted under the Omaha bullding or- 
dinances will, in future, be ranked even 
with, or above, the present systems 
countenanced in Omaha. In fact, one 
of the building systems which ‘has 
heretofore been taboo in Omaha showed 
but slight effect under a strain which 
completely wrecked the system of 
building which has heretofore prevailed 
in this city. 

“T am surprised that the new t- 
ented types showed up as they did,” 
said Chief Building Inspector R. E. 
See eam, at the conclusion of the 
ests. 

THE SHEATHING TEST 


The comparison which attracted the 
most attention from the builders and 
architects present was that between 
the accepted “wood sheathing” plan 
now used in Omaha and “Bishopric” 
sheathing, which heretofore has not 
been permitted in Omaha because of its 
supposed lack of strength. Under a 
strain of 2100 pounds the wood sheath- 
ing panel simply went to -pieces as a 
complete wreck, the deflection being 
5% inches, while “Bishopric” sheathing 
showed a deflection of 1-9/16 inches 
under the same strain. 

The building ordinances of Omaha 
are soon to be revised and it was in 
connection with securing data for this 
purpose that the demonstration of the 
comparative strength of the different 
systems of construction was held. The 
tests took place in the Sunderland 
yards on Thursday, June 10, with Chief 
Building Inspector Edgecomb in charge. 
Mr. Edgecomb was assisted by deputy 
inspectors from his office force. Panels 
used were 4x8 feet, frames were nailed 
with 20-pennies, studs were 16 O. C. 
with two 10-penny nails to each bear- 
ing. Where sheathing was used it was 
% inch shiplap stuff. Strain was ap- 
plied by a 24-inch screw jack manned 





BISHOPRIC Sheathing is not 
only better in every respect, 
but is usually cheaper. 
Write for booklet. 


BISHOPRIC Mfg¢. Ce, 
1025 Este Ave. 
Cincinnati 
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by two big teamsters with a couple of 
crow bars. 

The first type of construction tested 
was that in ordinary use In Omaha un- 
der the building ordinances of this city, 
and known as “wood sheathing.” The 
reverse side of the panel was wood- 
lathed. The strain was applied at a 
height of four feet from the bottom. 

Three turns of the big jack and the 
machines showed a pressure of 200 
pounds. An accurate measurement de- 
veloped that the deflection of the panel 
under this strain was 5/32 of an inch. 

Another turn or two was given the 
jack and the pressure increased to 400 
pounds. The deflection was discovered 
to have just doubled under the double 
pressure and was 5/16 of an inch. 

At 600 pounds the deflection was 19/32 
of an inch and at 1200 the departure 
from perpendicular was 1% inches, 
aes which point the “break” was 
rapid. 

hen the strain reached 1600 pounds, 
the deflection was so marked that it 
could be detected at 100 feet distance 
and was found to be 3 inches. 

When the jack placed a strain of 2100 
pounds on the panel, the whole thing 
gave way with a crash. The wreckage 
was total. 

The second test was of a panel with 
Bishopric sheathing instead of the %- 
inch wood sheathing as in the former 
panel. In all respects save the matter 
of sheathing the two panels were the 
same. The strain was applied in the 
same manner. 

Before the strain was applied the an- 
nouncement was made that the Bish- 
opric sheathing is not used in Omaha, 
because the building ordinances did 
not consider that sheathing sufficiently 
strong. 

The first reading of the perpendicular 
on the Bishopric sheathing was made 
when the strain reached 200 pounds, 
The deflection was 4/32 of an inch. At 
400 pounds, the deflection was 3/16; at 
600 pounds, 11/32 as compared with the 
wood sheathing deflection of 19/32 un- 
der the same strain. 

At 1200 pounds, where the wood 
sheathing had shown a deflection of 
1-28/32 inches, the Bishopric sheathing 
showed a deflection of but 21/32 of an 
inch. At 1600 pounds the comparison 
was: Wood sheathing, 3%, Bishopric 
sheathing, 1-1/16. 

Where the wood sheathing crushed 
under 2100 pounds, with a deflection of 
5% inches, the Bishopric sheathing 
showed a deflection of only 1-9/16 in. 

At 2200 pounds in the Bishopric 
sheathing panel test, the nails pulled 
from the sill and the panel separated, 
but there was no break in the board. 


BISHOPRIC SHEATHING—Strencth- 
ening, insulating, sound-deadening, weath- 
erproofing unit; for exterior walis, sub- 
flooring and sub-roofing. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO BASE—Inater- 
locking dovetailed hey, insulating and water- 
proofing unit; creosote treated and mot treat- 
ed; for exterior. Applied direct tostudding 
or over BISHOPRIC sheathing. 
BISHOPRIC PLASTER BASE—Inater- 
locking dovetailed hey, insulating, moisture 
proofing and sound-deading unit; for in- 
terior plaster walls and ceilings. 
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It was Lord Kelvin, 
SR. i} who first discovered 
ef | that the voids in ordi- 
"Le ies nary Portland Cement 
a " bene“): plaster caused its dis- 

| Ane SA al f §=6integration. 
pear emmy =< Fill the voids” and 
Sega Sy you have the master 
key to stucco satis- 

faction. 


The father of architec- 
ture, Vitravius, specified 
Pozzolana for Italian 
homes, and houses built 
of it, are after years of 
exposure, free from 
cracks: strong and 
beautiful. 
The architect is the aesthetic conscience of his 
community, and if he feels like specifying a 
sidewalk” sand and cement stucco with no 
lasting quality, of indifferent service, he is 
lowering the standard of the community 
conscience. 
We are not satisfied with having only dis- 
covered the secret of Italian Process Stucco: 
we are always on the alert to discover and 
remove unsuspected dangers. 


We ask the co-operation of every architect. 


AMERICAN POZZOLANA COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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First National Bank, Joliet, Til. Mundie & Jansen, Architects 


Pp @ @ 
ermanence and _ Stability 

—are expressed in a bank building constructed of 

Indiana Limestone. Outward appearance 1s of vital 1m- 

Volumes 1 portance to such an institution and must reflect sound- | 
and 4 on ness. At the same time ECONOMY is the watchword 
Indiana = Se 
gece with bankers. | 
have an With these thoughts in mind, leading architects specify 
interesting INDIANA LIMESTONE for buildings of this char- 
tae acter. Instructive literature awaits those who write for . 
WRITE information regarding 
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Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association ! 
P. O. Box 765 Bedford, Indiana | 
METROPOLITAN SERVICE BUREAU, 489 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY | 
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ous JASPERITE == 


A PURE ADAMANT SILICA FOR FL@R TOPPING 


Introducing Jasper, the concrete finishing expert— 


Jasper Says:— 


Jasperite, discovered during the 
war by tube mill men when they . 
couldn’t get Belgian and Danish 
imported flints, has been made 
available for floor topping. 


Jasperite is pure quartz; is 4 times 
as hard as ordinary granite; has a 
wearing surface 15 times that of 





Iron. 
THE CONCRETE | 
FINISHING EXEERE Crushing strength of Jasperite is 
’ Y 47,000 pounds. 


French co-efficient of Jasperite is 
24.7. 


Jasperite forms an unbreakable 
bond with cement. 


Jasperite is 94 per cent pure silica. 


Let ue send you full particulars 
about JASPERITE and its uses. 
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Alterations to the City Hall at Albany, N. Y. 


H. H. RICHARDSON, Architect, 


OGuEN & GANDER, Associate Arch tects for the Alterations. 


HE alterations to the interior of the City 
Hall Building, just completed, merit more 
than a passing notice. 

This building has been considered the archi- 
tectural gem of the work of the late Henry Hobson 
Richardson. In fact promi- 
nent authorities name it as 
one of the twenty best 
buildings of a public char- 
acter in the United States. 






Henry Hobson Richardson 


pense of the interior, rather than let them suffer 
together, having in mind, no doubt, that at some 
future dav the city authorities would perfect the 
interior along the lines suggested bv his style of 
exterior design to meet the natural requirements 
of a growing city. The re- 
sult of this prophecy is now 
seen. 

About three vears ago 
the city authorities realizing 


One has only to study tts 
Romanesque style, its well 
proportioned features, its 
detail, showing so much va- 
riation in design of orna- 
ment, to obtain a clear con- 
ception of the real value of 
this beautiful building. 
What Trinity Church is to 
Boston, the Allegheny Court 
House to Pittsburgh, this 
City Hatl should be to Al- 
bany; all the work of the 
saine architect, who was a 
great teacher and a great 
artist. As was said in his 
time “Fle loved and pro- 


Born September 29, 1838. 
Died April 27, 1886. 


The City Hall at Albany, con- 
ceded one of the best examples of 
Richardson’s work in its com- 
pleteness, was marred by lack of 
sufficient funds to carry into exe- 
cution Richardson’s designs made 
for the interior. 


The remodelling now so success- 
fully undertaken, and at consider- 
able expense, is a gratifying ac- 
knowledgment of the work of a 
great architect, and a laudable 
example of civic pride and appre- 
ciation. 


the necessity of increased 
space to accommodate the 
constantly growing city de- 
pariments and appreciating 
fully the exterior beauty of 
the building and noting the 
wasted areas, congested 
haliways and poor lighting 
of the interior brought 
about a competition among 
architects to produce draw- 
ings and descriptions to im- 
prove existing conditions. 
the program for this com- 
petition was prepared by 
Frank R. Lanagan, City 
Engineer, and described 





duced so much for us that 
we may call him, with con- 
hdence, the greatest bene- 
factor of American .\rt.”’ 
The exterior design of the City Hall is a free 
adaptation of southwestern Romanesque prece- 
dents or the Romanesque of southern France, or 
more truly, it is a bold development of these prece- 
dents along a new and individual line. At the 
time the City Hall was built it was admitted by 
Richardson that the interior was poor in effect as 
compared with its exterior. This he explained by 
saying, that as the money at command was _ not 
sufficient to make the whole building what it should 
be, he preferred to perfect the exterior at the ex- 


concise'y the requirements 
necessary to accommodate 
the increased business of a 
growing city, particularly as to floor areas. One 
prominent feature of the program was that with 
the exception of the elimination of an entrance, 
provided for a connection by bridge from the City 
Hall to a contemplated Jail Building, and which 
entrance, in its unfinished state, was the cause of 
considerable comment, no changes in the design ‘of 
the ex‘erior of the building were to be attempted. 

Consideration of the drawings submitted to the 
jury of award resulted in the commission being 
placed with C. G. Ogden and. Jos. J. Gander, Asso- 
ciate Architects of Albany, N. Y., at the same time 
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MAYOR’S OLD OFFICE 


the city authorities decided to avail themselves of 
the services of Mr. Arnold W. Brunner as Ad- 
visory Architect. 

An exhaustive amount of study in making 
sketches and research into the best work of Rich- 
ardson; time spent in travel and the very careful 
consideration of the replanning of the interior by the 
architects are now seen in the completed work— 
their intention being to carry out the same feeling 
in design that might have been Richardson’s had 
he enjoyed a more free hand in the completion of 
the original building. 


MaIN FEATURES 


HE principal or main features of the new 

interior are the Entrance Vestibule, Main 
Lobby and Rotunda, Mayor’s Room, Council 
Chamber with its main entrance, together with the 
different rooms for the City Courts. As one enters 
the new interior, the first impression gained and 
what seems to be a revelation is the spaciousness 
of the Main Lobby in its simple and dignified de- 
sign. One realizes at once a plan with circulation 
free and direct, offices easily accessible, with ele- 
vators directly in view of the public. 

From this Main Lobby one enters the elevator 
lobby serving two Otis type passenger elevators ; 
then in the rear is the Light Well, square shaped 
with its stately Romanesque stone arches sub- 
divided by intermediate arches and stone balustrade 
on the second floor. This Rotunda gives play of 
light essential to the design of the new interior and 
sadly lacking in the old arrangement; in fact, this 
Rotunda forms one of the most interesting features 


of the revised interior, for its different vistas, its. 


mezzanine balconies, beautifully carved balustrade 
and spacious stairways provide in detail the real 
character of the Romanesque design. The large 


skylight over Rotunda and the walls about it are 
decorated in a warm color contrasting pleasingly 
with the cooter gray of the surrounding stone work. 
Main Lobby and vestibule are designed in In- 
diana stone, the same material as used in Light 
Well; the stone extends from floor to ceiling, with 
high Tennessee marble base and floor. The floors 
show careful consideration in the matter of appro- 
priate design, relieving the monotony of a plain 
surface. The walls are plain, yet bold enough with 
their large arched openings as not to appear too 
delicate with the impressive exterior. This is ap- 
parent throughout the Lobbies and Rotunda. The 
coffered ceiling of Main Lobby is enriched with 
decoration to contrast with quiet walls, yet all is 
pleasing with its charming Romanesque detail. The 
Torcheres in the Lobby, together with the ceiling 
lanterns, are expected in ornamental cast bronze. 
There being no exact prototype of Romanesque 
lighting fixtures it was difficult to design fixtures 
of modern adaptation and still maintain a distinc- 
tive touch of the Romanesque detail. The result 
is a good solution of the problem presented and 
reflects credit on the designers. The same careful 
consideration to the requirements is apparent in 
designs of all lighting fixtures; where design and 
detail were required the fixtures are so treated and 
where efficiency was the predominating influence 
this was given careful consideration. Yet sufficient 
detail was maintained to give pleasing results. 


Mayor’s RECEPTION ROOM 


HE Mayor’s Reception Room is finished in 

selected American walnut from floor to ceil- 
ing, with Tennessee marble base and cork tile floor- 
ing. The design of this room is individual in its 
-treatment, with its tasteful Romanesque carving and 
well balanced coffered ceiling richly but quietly 
decorated in keeping with the quiet dignity of the 
room. A marble fireplace is provided in this room 
carved in bas relief. With the exception of the 
Common Council Chamber this room is one of the 
most successful in the building. 

The General Hearing Room is entered from the 
Main Lobby and is used for the hearing of public 
matters. It is simple in design, wainscoted and 
trimmed in American walnut with furniture of 
same material. 

The Treasurers Room is opposite the General 
Hearing Room and directly off Main Lobby. The 
effect of this room is that of a large banking room 
with spacious public lobby separated from the 
working space by marble and mahogany counter 
screen ; well lighted and planned for efficiency. 

The architects having in mind the opportunity 
to make a feature of the Entrance to Council Cham- 
ber availed themselves of the extreme height from 
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second to third flcors, cutting off the mezzanine 
balcony from a continuous passage around the 
Rotunda, thus providing a monumental entrance 
giving importance and dignity to the most artistic 
room in the building. The heavy mahogany trim 
and doors to this entrance, with the appropriate 
carving and wrought iron grille work, shows again 
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OLD FIRST FLOOR LOBBY 


the careful and painstaking study of the architects. 
A Romanesque lantern hangs from the ceiling, a 
htting finish to a successful treatment of this 
entrance. 


CounciL CHAMBER AND Court Rooms 

N replanning the interior the location of this, the 
I principal room in the building, the architects 
have availed themselves of what was originally a 
congested and useless hall space, situated at the 
west front of the second floor. The high arched 
windows and lofty ceiling in this space and the 
proximity to elevators and public circulation re- 
sulted in one of the most beautiful rooms of its 
kind. The room is paneled 12 feet high with a 
very interesting paneling of American walnut with 
richly carved caps and variable designs in pilasters, 
the wood being specially selected as to grain, the 
large panels being particularly attractive. [lere 
again we find a coffered ceiling tastefully orna- 
inented and decorated in tones in perfect harmony 
with the walnut trim, hangings, etc. The treatment 
of side walls above wainscot is in effect that of 
very old unfinished plaster, giving a venerable 
dignity to this beautiful room. Here the cast bronze 
lighting fixtures in castellated Romanesque lend a 
pleasing effect. 

Two City Court Rooms are provided on ‘the 
second floor and Recorders Court in basement. 
Court Room No. 1 on second floor is the most 
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elaborate of the three. This room was formerly 
occupied as the Common Council Chamber. 

The room is dignified and restful, no disturbing 
influence is manifest in its ornamentation. Paneled 
in oak, stained silver gray in lines proportional to 
height of ceiling and existing windows—the orna- 
mental Romanesque ceiling with its deep panels is 
well in scale and proportion. The decoration is in 
monotone in keeping with the finish of wood work 
and furniture, the elaboration in detail being 
limited to the featured Judges’ entrance, which is 
the center of attraction on entering the room. The 
other courts are simple in design of Romanesque 
character of the same period as other parts of the 
building. 

While the above especially mentioned features 
are of interest, it must not be lost sight of that all 
other rooms to be occupied by the city offices have 
been designed with a view to the efficiency of the 
ditferent departments and have been treated in a 
manner suitable to business offices, with simple 
decoration in soft restful colors, and arranged to 
secure the maximum of light. Considerable study 
was given to the location of these rooms with the 
result that the city’s best interests have been con- 
served. 

Too much cannot be said about the rearrange- 
ment of the interior with reference to the additional 
space gained; this particular feature being a con- 
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siderable financial gain to the city. In the old 
interior the city was limited as to accommodation 
for certain office requirements and had no room for 
expansion. In the new pianning an amount ap- 
proximating 40 per cent additional floor area has 
heen provided, making possible the housing of all 
city departments, with the exception of the Police 
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Department, for whom a separate bui‘ding 1s con- 
templated. In addition, unassigned rooms for the 
use of future city offices are provided. This has 
been made possible by the replanning of the wasted 
hall space, the introduction of mezzanine floors and 
the turning of the wasted area under roof into 
usable floor area, providing an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 400, together with storage 
rooms, etc., and space as yet unassigned. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


A modern vacuum system of modulated heating 
and ventilating has been installed, furnishing fresh 
tempered air to the buitding, with an exhaust sys- 
tem for the ventilation of the principal rooms 
and toilets. All radiators are controlled thermo- 
statically. 

PLUMBING 


A system of plumbing has been installed furnish- 
ing both hot and cold water to all lavatories; with 
iced drinking water fonts placed at convenient 
points on each floor. Every effort has been made 
to make this system complete and sanitary in everv 
respect. Fire lines are provided at each floor with 
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sufficient hose to reach every part of the building. 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 
The furniture throughout has been especially de- 
signed to meet the feeling expressed throughout 
the building. 





VIEW 


IN NEW COURT ROOM NO. 1 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
A full and complete telephone system is provided 
for the use of all departments. 


Work IN GENERAL 

The work has been of long duration and a great 
deal is to be said in this connection. First, it was 
one of the most difficult alterations of its kind. The 
new steel and fireproof roof, which was so essen- 
tial to the reconstruction of the building, was a 
task in itself, as the architect’s design called for 
the exact reproduction of the lines of the original 





roof. Then when the steel was fabricated at the 
shop early in the fall of 1917, the United States 
Government, needing all the steel the country could 
produce, confiscated this material, which delayed the 
entire progress of the work. This was a great loss 
to the General Contractor and affected all those con- 
nected with the operation. Then again, when war 
was declared, embargoes on shipments, lack of 
materials, curtailment of supplies, together with 
shortage of labor caused by the higher wages paid 
delayed the progress of the work. 
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The Problem of the Foreign Language 
Newspaper 


By Frep C. BuTLer, Federal Director of Americanisation 


HERE are those who loudly demand the 
abolt:ion of everything published in any lan- 
guage they cannot understand. Either they 
are the chauvinists or hyper-patriots—those who 
would form another “Know-Nothing” party ho‘ding 
the fruits of America only for those who were acci- 
dentally fortunate enough to be born here—or they 
are those who think everything must be worthless or 
harmful which they themselves do not understand. 

I hold no brief for the foreign-language press of 
America, but I would oppose as best I can its 
abolition. ©)n the other hand, I sincerely hope that 
the day will soon come when it will no longer be 
necessary to publish books, magazines and news- 
papers in any language other than the language of 
this land. At the present time such publications are 
necessary if we are to have the means of carrying 
the truth to eyes that are blinded and ears that are 
deaf. 

We have too long left the Americanization of 
our foreign-born to happy chance. We have opened 
the doors to our national warehouses and permitted 
all to enter who would. We have trusted to blind 
fortune to see that these newcomers absorbed what 
was good in our national life and cast out that 
which was bad. We have known that the forces 
of evil were carrying out definite programs for the 
sowing of their seeds. We have known that these 
seeds were germinating and that weeds of hate and 
distrust and unrest were growing. But we have 
been too busy with our own petty affairs of life to 
lend a hand. We have fatuously assumed that 
“truth crushed to earth would rise again.” 

We have but one door into the minds of millions 
of our fe‘lows, and that is the language of their 
birth. We must continue to use this door until 
a new one can be opened. This new door the na- 
tion has never made any definite effort to open. To 
close the old before opening the new would on the 
surface be “cutting off the nose to spite the face.” 

Abolition of the foreign-language press 1s idle 
talk. Our task is rather the abolition of the special 
need for it. Toward that end there should be a con- 
certed and definite movement, with the nation, the 
States and the communities working hand in hand. 

Whether there should be a law compelling the 
publication in parallet columns of an Engush trans- 
lation in all papers published in foreign languages 
I do not care to hazard an opinion. I do not like the 


implicated thought that all foreign-language papers 
are publishing matter which is harmful to the na- 
tion. I know that such is not the case. In my 
own office we translate each week hundreds of the 
foreign-language papers and we seldom find any- 
thing which is worse than or even as bad as much 
that is openly published in the Engiish tongue by 
scores of rabid, radical organs which exist by play- 
ing upon the passions of men and fanning them 
into a white heat over injustice actual or imagined. 

Bolshevism and all the other “isms” which attack 
society from time to time are the natural fruit of in- 
justice and ignorance. I am sincerely hoping that 
we as a people will soon return to our usual rules 
of fair play and an open mind and that we will not 


‘ through hasty and ill-considered legislation destroy 


the confidence of those whose co-operation we must 
have if we are to reach the millions whom they 
represent. For in the elimination of injustice and 
ignorance we must have the cordial and active sup- 
port of our foreign-language press. 

Except for the mistrust which it impues, I see 
no objection to the requirement for bilingual pub- 
lications As a matter of fact, it seems to me that it 
would be the part of wisdom for the publishers of 
newspapers in foreign languages gradual‘y to trans- 
form their publications into the [:nglish language. 
The nation will not much longer tolerate the exist- 
ence of huge masses of people who cannot under- 
stand the rest of us and whom the rest of us cannot 
understand. I do not mean by this that there will 
be compulsory teaching of Fenglish and the forced 
abolition of foreign languages, but I do mean that 
we wi!l soon see our duty so clearly that we will 
undertake it like men. We will proceed upon a 
definite, practical, well-thought-out program to 
make classes for the study of Fenglish by adults so 
easily available that whosoever will may learn. We 
will then, through the foreign-language press and 
the racial societies, build up a sentiment for the 
learning of English among immigrants just as we 
built up a desire to wear a Liberty Bond button. 
Within a decade illiteracy in the language of our 
land can be made a thing of the past. 

We have had pastors of foreign-speaking churches 
who were so short-sighted as to oppose the use of 
the English language by their people. They thought 
by so doing that they were maintaining the solidarity 
of their congregations and setting up obstacles 
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against their drifting to other churches or creeds. 
As a matter of fact, they are beginning to find they 
were sowing the seeds of their own destruction, 
for it is those undigested masses that are making 
an exodus and returning to the lands of their birth. 
As a consequence, this department is receiving 
frantic appeals from many such pastors to come at 
once to assist them in making Americans of those 
whom in the past they have tried to keep as for- 
elgners. | 

Exactly the same situation faces the publisher of 
a foreign-language newspaper. If he has en- 
deavored to keep his readers Germans, or Italtans, 
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or Poles, or what-not, he is finding a high mortality 
in his subscription list. If he has encouraged 
Americanization, his readers are not those who are 
standing in line before our outward-bound steam- 
ship offices. 

And so I say that common business foresight and 
prudence should lead the owner of foreign-language 
publications gradually to transform his people into 
an English-reading one, and to commence at once 
through the printing of part of his paper in English. 
to keep the custom of those who will from this time 
on, in increasingly greater numbers, learn to read 
the English language. 





Housing 


Camp Merritt Proposed for 
Homeless Families 


Capt. James Watson, a Civil Engineer of Jersey 
City, and formerly connected with the city adminis- 
tration, 1s contending that Camp Merritt might be 
utilized to house famiies who are unab‘e to find 
homes. It appears from a report which he has made 
on this subject that large gangs of men are de- 
molishing the buildings and further, that all im- 
provements made on the property, such as roads, 
sewers, water mains, fire hydrants, electric light 
poles, etc., made under the supervision of the Army 
are to be removed and the land restored to its origi- 
nal condition. In view of the housing situation, this 
seeins like wanton destruction. 


City Favors Limited Theatre 
Building 

The General Welfare Committee of the Board of 
Iestimate in New York ts endeavoring to limit the- 
atre building. until 1925. This is for no grudge 
against theatres, but in view of the fact that many 
dwellings and apartments have been destroyed to 
make way for them. It is true that many places so 
destroyed are not fit to live in, but people driven 
from them are left homeless, and it would seem that 
any condition might be better than that. 


$5,000,000 Home Organization 


Iron and steel corporations of Youngstown, Ohio, 
have agreed to subscribe for stock in a $5,000,000 
corporation to lend money for home construction. 
The movement has the backing of commercial and 
industrial interests, and six leading civic organiza- 
tions, who hope in this manner to relieve the home 


Brevities 


shortage. Youngstown Homes Company, as_ the 
new company is called, will,lend an amount on first 
and second mortgages not to exceed 85 per cent of 
the value of the land and improvements, as fixed 
by a Board of Appraisers. Stock is to be sold 
through a city-wide campaign of subscriptions, in 
which all clubs, organizations, associations, and in- 
dividuals interested in civic improvements will be 
asked to co-operate. : 


From Bathrooms to Offices 


Conversion of bathrooms into offices is the latest 
result of the shortage of business accommodations 
in Hartford, Conn. This unique scheme was put in 
operation in the Pilgard Building on Main Street, 
where five rooms that formerly were equipped as 
became first-class bathrooms, lost their fittings and 
the tubs, and were refinished as offices. The rooms, 
which are about 8x12 feet, meet the emergency very 
satisfactoriy, it 1s reported. 


Cleveland Promoting Building 


Preferential consideration for essential building 
projects has been assured by the various interests in 
connection with housing and factory development in 
Ceveland. Official and civic agencies co-operating 
in meeting present problems of the building situa- 
tion in that city have brought about this movement. 
Material dealers are to extend preference to essen- 
tial work. Financial institutions are to take that 
point into consideration and the organized building 
trades are to co-operate in manning essential jobs. 
Assistance also has been pledged in local railway 
movement of supplies. Good results are hoped for 
In consequence. 
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Reconstruction of Belgian Devastated 
Area 


| NHE Belgian public is much interested at pres- 


ent im the question of the reconstruction of 
the devastated region in West Flanders. Much 
of the delay to date has without doubt been due to 
uncertainty as to the exact program to be followed. 

Commerce Reports state that there has been a 
popular demand that the two ruined cities of Ypres 
and Dixmude be left as they are, as a monument 
to those who lost their lives in the neighborhood, but 
this proposition has been opposed by the former 
inhabitants of the area, who desire to have their 
property restored. This has been particularly true 
of the former citizens of Ypres (population before 
the war, 18,000), who are returning in some num- 
bers and starting to rebuild. The Government has 
therefore decided to take the matter in hand, and 
rebuild the entire city of Ypres, leaving none of 
the ruins except the Cloth Ha‘l, the Cathedral and 
the Cloister, which are to serve as monuments. 

The Royal Commissioner, recently appointed for 
the reconstruction of the Ypres Arrondissement, 
outlines the Government’s program as follows: “It 
will be necessary, first, to clear and excavate the 
city of Ypres and the principal surrounding vil- 
lages, to build about 20,000 houses, and to restore 
the roads, the water and gas installations, etc. The 
contract for this work has already been given to 
Ostend firms and work has now begun. The build- 
ing material obtained from the ruins will be resold 
to the Government by the contractors and will be 
used in the foundations of the new city. Bricks, 
for example, will be bought by the Government at 
the fixed price of 30 francs per thousand. 

Only the most necessary buildings are to be con- 
structed, and schools, churches, stores, etc., are to 
be left till the last. All building is done by the 
Government, and the owner of the property is re- 
quired to pay nothing. If the owner, however, 
wishes any particular plan followed this can be 
done, provided he is willing to bear any extra 
expense entailed, otherwise the plan for all build- 
ings will be drawn up by a committee of archi- 
tects. There are 19 architects at present assigned 
to the Ypres Arrondissement. Where the owner 
of a piece of land is known to have died without 
heirs the ownership reverts to the Governmert, 


which will then dispose of it at public auction or 
otherwise, but for the present no construction is to 
be done on any piece of land whose owner is not 
accounted for. 

The question of agricultural reconstruction in the 
devastated area is much more difficult. Almost the 
entire battle area of Belgium is included in the 
two districts having their centers at Ypres and 
Dixmude. These two districts had before the war 
a rural population of about 90,000. They included 
24,000 small farms, with about 7,000 horses, 47,000 
cattle and 42,000 pigs. There were 68 small vil- 
lages, nearly all of which have been completely 
wiped out, such as Zonnebeke, Poelcappelle, Kem- 
mel, etc. The value of the land was estimated at 
about 4,000 francs per hectare (roughly 1,600 francs 
per acre). The value of farm buildings was esti- 
mated at 3,000 francs for buildings on small farms 
of 2 or 3 acres and about 15,000 francs for large 
farms of about 50 acres. All this region is now 
covered with shell holes and scrap iron, and is almost 
worthless for agricultural purposes. Restoration 
of the land to its pre-war fertility and value is the 
work of several years and its ultimate cost cannot 
be estimated. 

In order that the farmers may return to their 
farms and begin the work, the Government estimates 
that the following preliminary expenditures will 
be necessary, even if only the most indispensable 
buildings are constructed : 

Francs. 
Partial reconstruction of buildings... 620,000,000 


Roads and topographical improvements 74,000,000 
Watercourses and canals............ 25,000,000 
Houses for farm hands ............ 54,000,000 
Horses and cattle ................. 144,000,000 
Relief fund ........... 0c ee eee 25,000,000 
Farm equipment .................- 18,000,000 

OU ue Sana S, Gotc ane a ileweas ein etd ae 960,000,000 


These figures make no allowance for the construc- 
tron of village stores, blacksmith shops and other 
necessary buildings. When these are included and 
incidental expenses are added in, the total figure 
will easily exceed 1,000,000,000 francs, and even 
then the work will only have begun. 
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The Motor Truck As a Solution of 


the Transportation Problem 


HAT the ‘“‘jitney bus” is to the usual track- 

age systems of city passenger transportation, 
the motor truck is to short hauls of merchandise 
transportation. We learned valuable lessons during 
the war. When our rail transportation, entirely 
controlled by the government to serve war’s neces- 
sities, was withdrawn from customary service, the 
motor truck came to the front as a means of supply- 
ing the small towns throughout the country with 
the things for their daily use. To a certain degree 
the problem of supply is now being solved by 
efficiently organized motor truck service, but only 
for the shorter distances. It is not so wild a pre- 
diction to state that in the near future motor truck 
service will have become so thoroughly organized 
as to provide entirely for short hauls. 

But we shall still have to depend on the railroads 
for the accumulation of stocks at regional points 
of supply. The major things that are now said to 
handicap the railroads in their efforts toward a 
resumption of former efficiency are shortages of 
rails and adequate terminal trackage facilities. 
Similar conditions would not affect the motor truck 
service. 

Just now while we are struggling with these 
important matters there is a good opportunity for 
organized labor to show a patriotic attitude. Un- 
fortunately when capital sets out to solve a problem 
and successfully does so, labor at once seeks to 
unionize it, and disturb by strikes, often based on 
the most unreasonable demands, the smooth work- 
ing of an essential utility. 


The Housing Shortage 


OUSING is worrying the whole world. The 
London press is full of comment on the grave 
danger that confronts England. Its remarks rela- 
tive to the work of the Inter-Allied Housing and 
Town Planning Congress, lately in session in Lon- 
don, are not complimentary and in no sense reassur- 


ing. 


What we are of course more vitally interested in 
is the situation in this country. The solution of 
our problems would be comparatively easy were 
not this solution so overburdened with many factors 
themselves causing uneasiness. More prominent 
than any other is the question of transportation. 
Housing production on any scale sufficient to supply 
a satisfactory demand is made impossible through 
lack of transportation facilities. 


Senator Calder of New York as Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Reconstruction and Produc- 
tion has called the attention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to transportation conditions with 
particular reference to their effect on the building 
industry. He states in a letter to the Hon. C. B. 
Aitchison of the Commission: 

“I am not unmindful of the fact that the rail- 
roads themselves are in greatest need of funds for 
rehabilitation,” and further adds that but a compar- 
atively small revenue can be derived from freight 
of the construction industry until the industry itself 
is in a thriving condition. As will be gathered from 
this statement, the situation as regards transporta- 
tion of building materials is very complex and will 
require not only the most expert skill in its solution, 
but first of all a thorough knowledge as to just what 
will undoubtedly happen as the result of a housing 
shortage unless some solution is speedily worked 
out. 


No group of investors has shown a more un- 
daunted absence of fear as to the future than that 
which 1s willing, if it could, at once to proceed with 
building. Threatened strikes, high prices of mate- 
rials, difficulties of financing, have not served to 
dampen the ardor of these men. But their patriotic 
efforts to keep the building industry alive are re- 
tarded by the transportation difficulties that are 
practically halting all plans for future construction. 

There is a vast amount of building work accumu- 
lating that eventually must be done. Not so much 
to provide investment for capital as to provide 
homes for those who now seek in vain for even 
makeshift living quarters is building necessary. 
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The Price of Lumber 


or the year 1919, as compared with 1913, lum- 

ber increased the exact percentage in price, In 
the wholesale markets.in Chicago, in carload lots, 
that our currency was inflated, says an eminent 
lumber authority, in discussing lumber prices. In 
other words, for every:'1 per cent our money de- 
clined in vaiue, lumber advanced 1 per cent. Con- 
sequently, this authority continues, it is not so 
much a question of the increase in lumber prices 
as it is the decrease in value of the medium of 
exchange, because we have had 101 per cent infla- 
tion of money, while we have had that exact in- 
crease in the value of lumber, and we have expe- 
rienced a decline in the purchasing power of lum- 
ber, as measured in its exchange value with other 
commodities. 

The figures for 1919 indicate definitely a decline 
in production despite extraordinary demand. This 
has been due to a number of causes, chief among 
which is this scarcity, high cost and inefficiency of 
labor. Many men in the lumber camps and mills 
who left to serve their country in the late war, did 
not return to their former places, and this fact, 
added to the general scarcity of labor in the coun- 
try because of curtailment of immigration, left the 
saw-mills of the land with an insufficient and in- 
efficient corps of emp'toyes. It has been said that 
the men in the mills and camps are from 10 to 39 
per cent less efficient than formerly, due largely 
to the general labor unrest and turnover. At the 
saine time, their wages have greatly increased. 

_ Another reason for the low production of 1919, 
which of course means a decline in supply of lum- 
ber, was the unfavorable weather, especially in the 
Southern States, due to excessive rainfall, that 
interfered with logging during many weeks of the 
summer. .Add to this the car shortage, with which 
the season closed, and which was particularly felt 
in the Northwest and on the Pacific Coast, and the 
diminution in supply may be readily understood. 
This car shortage not only interfered with the 
movement of lumber, but the necessary refusal of 
orders at the mills discouraged normal production 
and resulted in the temporary closing of some mills. 

Qn the other hand, the demand for lumber dur- 
ing 1919 was unprecedented, owing largely to the 
tremendous need for buildings of every kind. 
Restriction of building during the war resulted in a 
big shortage of dwellings, schoolhouses, office build- 
ings and even factories, and the summer and _ fal! 
months of 1919 saw a prodigious effort to make up 
for the shortage. The sudden close of the war 
found the lumber merchants throughout the coun- 
try generally with very low and ill-assorted stocks 
on hand, so that the building program in 1919 was 


not inaugurated with anything like an eve; chance. 


During the latter part of the year, it was a ques- 
tion not so much of the price of lumber as of early 
delivery at any price, and the market was _ there- 
fore taken largely from the hands of the manufac- 
turer and controlled by the buyer. 

eo 

HERE has been some talk of restricting exports 

of lumber so as to keep the entire supply in this 
country, and a bill to this end was even introduced 
into Congress during the year. Government figures 
show, however, that the amount of lumber exported 
is only a small proportion of the annual production 
and that a curtailment of exports would not help 
the domestic situation to any appreciable extent. 
Besides, it 1s felt by many that it is a national duty 
to assist Europe in its progress of reconstruction, 
and that exports for this reason should not be pro- 
hibited. 


One reason the prices of lumber seem high to the 

consumer at this time is their comparison with prices 
during the war or just previous to it. During the 
war the lumber prices fixed by the government gave 
a reasonable profit only, to the largest and_ best 
equipped mills of the country, partly to discourage 
the operation of those plants whose product was not 
definitely needed to support the war preparations, 
the government wishing to divert to the “essential” 
industries all labor and supplies used 11 the “less 
essential” industries. The price fixed for lumber, 
therefore, was not a fair price for the product of 
the lumber industry as a whole. Or, when com- 
parison is made with 1914 prices, consideration is 
not given to the fact that there was a general slump 
in lumber prices during that year. 
A truer comparison is with 1907 or 1908 prices, 
and with these as a basis a comparison with the 
increase in prices of other commodities shows that 
lumber has only advanced. in practically the same 
percentage rate as food, clothing and other items. 

A question of vital interest to the building pub- 

“Will the present prices of lumber con- 
tinue?” This question dovetails in with a similar 
query as to all high prices. If there is a general 
recession because of lower labor and other costs, 
lumber prices will decrease. If labor continues 
high, scarce and often inefficient; if transportation 
rates remain the same or increase, and car shortage 
is not alleviated; if machinery and all overhead costs 
continue high, lumber prices will not go down and 
they may go up. 
_ It is the general industrial situation with the im- 
mediate condition of supply and demand that will 
determine lumber prices for the next few years at 
least, rather than any question of timber shortage 
or forestation. 
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Heating a Building With Waste Air 


waste may be profitably used in heating a 

large building is clearly shown by tests made 
at the State Hospital in Chicago, Ill., as des¢ribed 
by the supervising engineer, Mr. F. J. Postel, in 
the “Heating and Ventilating Magazine.” The 
air used in the test was that from the tunnel 
through which the steam pipes passed from the 
central heating plant. Where a group of build- 
ings is supplied with steam and hot water from 
a central plant, Mr. Postel reminds us, the usual 
method is to carry the pipes in service tunnels. 
Even though the piping is properly covered, the 
temperature of such tunnels is more frequently 
over than under 100 degrees Fahrenheit, especially 
as the size and number of steam pipes increase. 
He goes on: 

“The tunnels are generally near the surface; in 
fact, the concrete tunnel roof frequently serves 
as a sidewalk between the buildings. Under these 
conditions, it naturally follows that the heat lost 
by transmission through the walls, and especially 
through the roof of the tunnel, is considerable. 
The best visual evidence of this is the melted snow 
outlining the location of a tunnel system, even in 
very cold weather. 

“With a view of determining the feasibility of 
utilizing some of the waste heat of a tunnel system 
in heating and ventilating buildings, the following 
experiment was made: 

“At the Chicago State Hospital there is quite 
an elaborate system of tunnels connecting the vari- 
ous buildings on the grounds. The south end of 
this tunnel system is new and at present contains 
only a high-pressure steam line and a_ heating 
return line, the other service piping not having 
been installed as yet. The temperature in this new 
tunnel is, therefore, considerably lower than that 
in the remainder of the tunnel system and is un- 
doubtedly lower than the average temperature 
usually found in tunnel systems. However, due to 
the fact that one of the newer buildings served by 
this tunnel had a blast system already installed 
and that it was a comparatively simple matter to 
arrange the fan to draw its air supply from the 
tunnel instead of from outdoors, we selected this 
building for the test. . 

“The building is designed to house about one 
hundred patients. There are a large dormitory and 
a day-room on the first floor and two dormitories 
on the second floor. The solarium at the south 
end of the building and the toilet rooms, attend- 
ants’ rooms, and the single rooms in the center 


“ \ HAT warm air generally allowed to go to 


of the building are heated by direct radiation, while 
the day-rooms and dormitories are equipped with 


a blast system, in addition to direct radiation. The 


blast system has not been used for several years, 
the day-rooms and dormitories being heated en- 
tirely by direct radiation and ventilated by open 
windows. In the test the direct radiation of the 
day-rooms and dormitories was shut off entirely 
and the rooms heated by the blast system alone. 
The air was discharged into the room just as it was 
drawn from the tunnels, without reheating. 

“As the object of this test was primarily to de- 


termine how hot the rooms would get under cer- 


tain outside temperature conditions and with a cer- 
tain drop in tunnel temperature, no attempt was 
made to regulate the temperatures. . 

“All the air used in the test was heated from 
the outdoor temperature by passing into the tunnel 
at the skylight and through the tunnel to the build- 
ing, absorbing heat from the tunnel walls and pipe 
and from the exposed tank and piping in the base- 
ment of the building. . 

“The introduction of tunnel air into the rooms 
resulted in a material increase in humidity. This 
may be accounted for by the moisture absorbed by 
the air in passing over the damp tunnel walls and 
by the steam escaping from expansion joints in the 
steam line, which probably were not absolutely 
tight. ‘ 

“The tests show that the air conditions were 
quite satisfactory, especially considering the condi- 
tion of the tunnel and the rather crude method of 
getting the air from the tunnel to the fan inlet... . 

“The test proved conclusively: 

“1, That it is entirely practical to heat and ven- 
tilate buildings with waste heat from a tunnel sys- 
tem. 

‘2. That with even a small amount of hot piping 
in a tunnel system insulated in the usual way, there 
is still sufficient waste heat to make its utilization 
well worth while. 

“3. That if the tunnels are kept reasonably clean, 
the air conditions in the rooms may be maintained 
at a high standard of purity. . 

“It follows that as the temperature of the tun- 
nels is decreased by this method, the heat loss 
through the tunnel walls and roof is decreased pro- 
portionately, and to this extent it represents a 
direct saving. 

“Carrying this plan to its logical conclusion, it 
would appear that. the limit to which we may safely 
go is reached only when the temperature of the 
tunnel gets down near the freezing-point. 
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The heat transmission through tunnel walls and 
roof is a direct measure of the heat wasted and this 
becomes a minor waste if the tunnel temperature 
is, let us say, 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“What this saving may amount to in the larger 
institutions is shown by the fact that, based on the 
results of the above test, plans are now being made 
to heat four buildings similar to the one used for 
this test at the Chicago State Hospital.” 


New York’s Anti-Litter Bureau 
Summarizes Year’s Record 


/ VNHE Anti-Litter Bureau of The Merchants’ 
Association of Greater New York has sub- 
mitted a report summarizing its activities 

during the months from January 1, 1919, to Janu- 

ary 1, 1920. The summary shows a wide range of 
activity. 

The Association, through the Bureau, handled 
3899 complaints regarding conditions in the streets. 
There were seventy-one complaints of litter in va- 
cant lots, 1317 complaints of sidewalks unswept, 234 
complaints of pavements in need of repair, fifty-one 
complaints of accumulations of rubbish in area- 
ways, under sidewalk gratings, etc., 226 complaints 
of non-removal of ashes and garbage, thirty-one 
complaints of over-filled ash cans, 106 complaints 
of exposed foodstuffs, 1188 complaints of spitters 
warned, seventeen complaints of dead animals in 
the streets, eight complaints of litter on fire escapes, 
307 complaints of accumulations of rubbish, 104 
complaints of obstacles to traffic, eighty-eight com- 
plaints of uncovered garbage cans and 151 miscel- 
laneous complaints. 

In order to make the work of the Bureau more 
widely known, the manager made a number of ad- 
dresses, chiefly in the public schools. He spoke be- 
fore sixty assemblies, including 33,210 persons. 

A portion of the report is given to the work that 
is being done in the “Model District” of the lower 
east side. This district contains a population of 
about 150,000 inhabitants, making it one of the 
most densely populated districts in the world. 

The Street Cleaning and Police Departments 
handled 1061 complaints regarding street condi- 
tions in the District, which has 2000 push-carts. 
Holes and depressions in the streets and sidewalks 
caused 471 complaints. Dirty rag shops caused 
eight. There were thirty-six complaints of cans 
left on the curb, ten of insufficient ash and garbage 
cans, and nineteen of insufficient bags for paper. 
The custom of throwing refuse and garbage out of 
the window in a bundle, known in the Street Clean- 
ing Department as “throw-outs,” caused twelve 


complaints and the carelessness of peddlers caused 
SIX. | : 

About 40,000 pamphlets have been distributed 
in the District which includes thirty-six blocks. 
Many persistent violators of the ordinance have 
been summoned to court, and, with the exception 


- of six or eight cases, all the offenders have been 


fined and lectured by the magistrate. Conditions in 
the district show an outside improvement since the 
campaign was begun. 

The success of this campaign caused another to 
be inaugurated in another section of the lower east 
side of the Borough of Manhattan. The section se- 
lected is considered the worst in the entire city for 
throw-outs, dirty sidewalks, overflowing ash and 
garbage cans, and similar evidences of carelessness. 
Through the Bureau, The Association distributed 
50,000 pamphlets containing a summary of the 
laws and ordinances affecting streets, in English, 
Italian and Hebrew, and signed by the Police Com- 
missioner. In addition, 1200 booklets containing 
a summary of the laws and ordinances were dis- 
tributed to the various Police Stations for the use 
of policemen. 


Preserving a Prehistoric City. 


YING almost forgotten, and long neg‘ected, in 
the foothills of Sleeping Ute Mountain, a 
short distance west of Mesa Verde National 
Park, in the State of Colorado, are the remains of 
the ancient city which has come to be known, in 
recent years, as Aztec Springs. All that is left of the 
buildings which once occupted the spot are the crum- 
bling walls of two great structures known as Upper 
and Lower House, and numerous smaller buildings, 
once forming an extensive Indian village. 
Recently, by proclamation of President Wilson, 
the Yucca House National monument was created, 
and the first definite step taken to preserve, for the 
present and future generations, what many regard 
as a significant relic in American history and per- 
haps the earliest civilization, if so it may be termed, 
of the western hemisphere, writes an exchange. 
It 1s explained that the name selected for the monu- 
ment, Yucca House, was decided upon as one more 
definitely descriptive of the ancient village than the 
name Aztec Springs, by which it has long been 
known. The impression has, it is said, prevailed 
that the city was built and peopled by the ancient 
Aztec Indians from Mexico, but that research es- 
tablishes the fact that the Montezuma Indians were 
the builders, and that the village took the name of 
the mountain near it, Sleeping Ute having been 
known to the inhabitants as Yucca, so called because 
of the abundance of the yucca plant found growing 
on the mountain sides. 
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The establishing of this monument, and the setting 
apart, under governmental supervision of this tiny 
tract of land, embracing only about ten acres, in the 
Montezuma valley, is chiefly significant, it would 
seem, because it so definitely accords with the policy 
of the people of Colorado in preserving and perpet- 
uating the scenic and historic beauty spots in their 
great State. No commonwealth in this republic, of 
which rugged and beautiful Colorado is a unit, can, 
perhaps, boast of a more romantic and stirring early 
history. 

The little spot which is marked by the prehistoric 
relics of the Indian village is but one of many of a 
somewhat similar character which have been dis- 
covered in other parts of Colorado. These, for the 
most part, are not unlike the remnants of Indian 
villages and cities found in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. The determination to preserve such places is, 
from many points of view, commendable and 
worthy. The inclination all too often, when con- 
sidering a project of perpetuating some ancient relic, 
is to regard it as sentimental merely, or unnecessary 
and useless. It is not difficult, if one regards the 
accomplishments of the present day as all-sufficient, 
to imagine that all of history, really worth writing, 
is already written, and that the record which will 
be of informative value to those of the future will 
be the history, not of the seventeenth century, for 
mstance, but of the twentieth. The tendency seems 
to be to lose sight of the somewhat important consid- 
eration that comparisons will be made, say 300 years 
hence, of the civilization and progress of that time 
with the civilization and the progress of what is now 
regarded as the all-important present. Is it not as 
well, therefore, that the students of some century 
of the future may be able to compare twentieth- 
century progress with the progress of the seven- 
teenth century? If this is to be made possible, those 
of to-day must do their part in preserving and 
passing on, as those of future generations will no 
doubt be generous and wise enough to pass on, the 
available evidences in tangible form. Yucca House, 
in itself only a dot among the Montezuma foothills, 
but once the pride of a proud race, may seem insig- 
nificant in the great scheme, but it is a heritage to 
which the people of to-day have no exclusive title. 


Building Injured by Cleaning Acids 
T HE Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Associa- 


tion in a recent communication to the Build- 

ing Managers and Owners’ Association of 

New York, declares that the proper cleaning of 

stone buildings is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance. The letter said: 

“Our field representatives report that irresponsi- 
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ble cleaning concerns operating in the large cities 
are using acid or chemical compounds or prepara- 
tions that have a very destructive action on natural 
stone. In fact, some of the preparations used have 
been so strong that they have resulted in disin- 
tegration of gray granite. 

“We know of one fine bank building where the 
granite has peeled off and blistered from the clean- 
ing process and this disintegration process is con- 
tinuing and will probably result in ruining the ap- 
pearance of the building. We know of another 
building where the preparations used have caused 
a continuous chemical action that makes it neces- 
sary to brush down the loose particles of the dis- 
integrated surface of the stone about once a month, 
showing that long after the application of the clean- 
ing preparations the acids are eating their way into 
the stone and the disintegration process continuing. 

“We know of several beautiful limestone build- 
ings in the City of New York which have been 
treated by cleaning processes during the last year, 
resulting in their turning a bleached white, and 
of others that have turned irregular in color or 
become streaked with dark spots, in all instances 
entirely changing the natural color and beauty of 
the stone and ruining the appearance of the building. 

“Cleaning by ‘sand blast’ is also detrimental, as 
it removes the dense skin coat or protective film 
that is deposited on the face by the stone itself in 
the seasoning or drying-out process, opening the 
minute pores of the stone to a greater penetration 
and less easily cleaned off accumulation of soot and 
dirt from the atmosphere. Sand blasting further- 
more cuts down the sharpness of arrises of mould- 
ings, and tends to destroy the artistic value of the 
carving generally. The cleaning game appears to 
be one that is pursued largely by men who lack in- 
tegrity and have little if any knowledge of the chem- 
ical action of the preparations which they employ, 
and, in fact, it often appears their only interest is 
to collect payment for their work and get away 
before the actual results are evident. If these prac- 
tices are permitted to continue they will soon result 
in both ruining the appearance and depreciating the 
investment value of many fine structures. 


“We feel that this subject is one which should be 
brought forcibly to the attention of all members 
of your organization, also to the attention of real 
estate holding companies and others in charge of 
valuable building properties. The way these fellows 
frequently operate is to clean off a little corner or 
patch of the stone and then invite the official in 
charge to view this demonstration of the ‘before 
and after’ process. The building may have weather- 
ed a good color and not need any cleaning, but this 
little patch of pristine newness is very tempting and 
it is a simple matter for a plausible salesman to 
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convince an owner, building manager or bank Presi- 
dent of the advisability of cleaning down his build- 
ing, without the latter realizing that unless this is 
done in a scientific manner it may have very serious 
results. Acid preparations should never be used on 
natural stone; only common washing soap or soap 
powder and clear water applied with fibre scrub 
brushes should be used for this purpose.” 


The “‘ Other Side”’ of Billboards 


UCH discussion on the subject of the ever- 

M present billboard has made familiar a topic 

of considerable importance to the artistic 

aspect of the city and the countryside. Reasons have 

been urged why the billboard should be condemned— 

why the interests of the many should not be made 
subservient to the advantages of the few. 

It seems fair to present the other side of this 
question, to show the possibilities of the billboard 
while it may stand, as an influence for better art 
and better life. This has been done by Thornton 
Oakley in the Anierican Magazine of Art in a man- 
ner that will not fail to interest all who read it. 
Mr. Oakley writes: 

Without question the hideous billboard—and the 
vast majority of billboards are so—must go, and 
any movement to annihilate it should be applauded. 
But let us in our eagerness to restrain the ugly, not 
forget the beautiful. Let us, in our efforts to clear 
our land of the offensive, not sweep away all bill- 
boards indiscriminately. A misdirected, a too un- 
comprising zeal on the part of our campaigners 
who seek to do away with all the frightful signs 
which blot our landscapes might easily result in an 
obliterating of one of the most dramatic, the most 
appealing opportunities for a national artistic ex- 
pression which our country offers. To declare a 
billboard anathema simply because it is a billboard 
is as untrue a reasoning as though one would assert 
that drawings or water colors done on paper are 
intolerable because the debasing comic drawings 
in supplements of our Sunday newspapers are done 
on paper. A piece of paper may become as offen- 
sive as the crude vulgarity of the work upon it-- 
it may, when Winslow Homer sweeps it with an 
immensity of light and space, become an enduring 
inspiration to mankind. So the billboard. It is 
not the board which we must take away, but the 
repellent commonness of work upon it—the revolt- 
ing work which almost universally is flaunted at us. 


A great artist can make a billboard as superb 
as the average sign painter hideous. I have seen 
billboards during the war, designed by master 
painters, which held the beholder spellbound, left 
him oblivious to material facts about him, absorbed 
him with their powerful appeals, stirred him with 
renewed determination to help bring about the goal 
for which his embattled nation struggled. I have 
stood in squalid quarters of a city before a master- 
piece of Maxfield Parrish advertising a tire—and 
what symbol is more modern, more American than 
a tire—swiftness, sureness, inventiveness, a never- 
ceasing onward sweeping to the desired end—and 
I have been conscious as I looked, of nothing but 
the fairy, dream-like inspiration of the artist’s mes- 
sage. All the sordidness, the dirt of streets, the 
wretchedness of cheap architecture which  sur- 
rounded the dream of Parrish vanished. Only the 
billboard’s vision remained. 

I can think of no medium for the expression of 
an artist’s thoughts greater, more telling, more 
dynamic in its power, than the billboard. Publicity 
far broader than the average gallery, the widest 
possible variety of localities where it can be erected 
to tell its tale, commanding dignity when properly 
erected, force, a scale and grandeur at times en- 
tirely equaling the walls of public buildings—it has 
them all. It is for our artists not to scorn, but to 
realize the marvelous modern opportunity it offers 
—to see that it be made a power for enlightenment. 

What we must have is a commission of artists— 
recognizedly great—appointed by the State, by the 
Nation—who will see that all things to be kuilt be 
acceptably beautiful, and nothing hideous’ be 
tolerated. They will reveal by the selection of 
eminent craftsmen, engineers, architects, sculptors, 
painters, that construction of today, the industrial 
monstrosities which blot the face of our land— 
frightful piles of stone and iron slung together by 
contractors, unknowing and uncaring of the possi- 
bilities of art—the thousands upon thousands of 
repellent rows of houses erected in our cities with 
whirlwind haste and greed for rents—the myriad 
and one kinds of smoke vomiting plants blackening, 
searing and laying waste American fair fields and 
hills—the bridges, mills and factories, stores-—the 
fences, scaffoldings. outbuildings of vast ware- 
houses, yea, the biliboard, too, with all of them— 
they will reveal, say, that all this can be turned from 
ugiuness to beauty, that all offer amazing. as vet 
almost uvdreamed of, chances for the expression 
of a national! art. 
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Happenings and Comments in the Fields of Architecture 
and the Allied Arts | 


Year’s Trial Proves Value of Co- 
operative Plan at M. I. T. 


For the past year an experiment in co-operative 
engineering education has been conducted by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno!ogy and the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. While the co-operative scheme in 
itself is not new, several departures from the usual 
plan were introduced. 

The class was limited to thirty students, chosen 
entirely upon the records which they had made in 
the equivalent of the first two years’ work of the 
electrical engineering course at Technology. In- 
cluded in this group were graduates from Yale, 
Harvard, Dartmouth, Princeton, the Naval Acad- 
emy, besides men who had completed their first and 
second years solely at Technology. The year (12 
months) is divided into four three-month periods, 
the students spending alternately thirteen weeks at 
the Lynn works of the General Electric Co. and 
eleven weeks at the Institute, followed by a two 
weeks’ vacation. The group at Lynn is housed in a 
fine oid residence which has been converted into a 
modern club house. No break is made in the major 
studies when the students are at Lynn, courses be- 
ing conducted at the works in principles of electrical 
engineering and in general studies. The progress of 
the students through the plant is regulated, not by 
the production needs of the various departments, 
but by the advantage which the experience in each 
department is to the student. 

The result of this year’s work has been gratifying 
to the originators of the plan. Because the students 
were a selected group, were all taking the same 
course, and were thrown together intimately at work 
and at the club house, a spirit of loyalty to one an- 
other, to the Institute and to the General Electric 
Co., soon became manifest and every man strove to 
make a reputation for the course. Their enthusiasm 
was soon shared by the officials and superintendents 
of the co-operating company. 

As evidence of its approval of the work, the com- 
pany has increased the number of men who can be 
enrolled in this year’s class to sixty and has already 
secured a new club house in order to furnish room- 
ing accommodations for them. The new class which 
has already nearly completed its quota of members 
enters upon the work July 6. 


City to Use Franklin Fund 


Century-Old Bequests Will Pay for Convenience 
Stations 


Funds accrued from provisions of the wills of 
Benjamin Franklin and of John Scott, another early 
Philadelphian, are to be used by the Board of City 
Trusts for the erection of public convenience sta- 
tions. 

Agreement to that effect was reached at a recent 
meeting of the Board, which acted upon a suggestion 
by Mayor Moore. 

The funds total $80,408. They include and have 
accrued from a bequest of £1000 left by Franklin 
to “make living in the town more convenient to its 
people and more agreeable to strangers,” to be ap- 
plied after 100 years, and a similar bequest of 
$3000 left by Scott. 


Ban on London Building 


Under section 5 of the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919, the London County Council has 
served notices on a number of firms ordering work 
to cease on their premises in respect to rebuilding 
or alterations. Among the firms receiving such no- 
tice are some of the largest department stores. This 
action is said to have been taken under the provi- 
sion in the Act authorizing a stoppage of “any build- 
ing contemplated or in the course of construction 
which may cause a shortage of labor or material for 
the provision of dwelling accommodation.” 


Reconstruction Work in France 

The work of reconstruction is proceeding so 
slowly in the devastated regions of France that 
efforts are being made to reorganize the administra- 
tive service, which seems to be wholly incapable of 
carrying out this vast undertaking. Apart from the 
reconstruction of roads and bridges, very little has 
been done beyond clearing up some of the areas. 
Most of them, according to the Engineer, have re- 
mained untouched. The inhabitants complain that 
they can obtain no assistance and no redress, and it 
is urged that something must be done at once to 
save the devastated regions from absolute ruin. The 
troubie arose first of all from the refusal to accept 
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British and American aid immediately after the 
Armistice, when efforts were made to carry out the 
work of reconstruction under conditions that would 
have been highly advantageous to France, some 
trouble arose first of all from the refusal to accept 
payment out of the war indemnity. The French 
Government, however, decided to reserve the work 
for French manufacturers. Besides, negotiations 
were in progress with the Germans to supply the 
necessary labor. . The Germans have done practically 
nothing, and the French can do scarcely more on 
account, of the financial situation not permitting of 
funds being devoted to the work. Now that it is 
proposed to compound with the Germans and secure 
from them a fixed sum for reconstruction, there is 
a prospect of a serious start being made with the 
work. In any case, if France is to benefit from a 
rapid reconstruction it can only be with foreign aid, 
so that there is a possibility of the Government being 
induced to relax its present exclusive policy and 
permit British firms to assist in the carrying out of 
this vast work. 


Research Council Elects Officers 


The National Research Council has elected the 
fol!owing officers for the year beginning July 1, 
1920: Chairman, H. A. Bumstead, professor of 
physics and director of the Sloane physical labora- 
tory, Yale University; first vice-chairman, C. D. 
Walcott, president of the National Academy of 
Sciences and secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; second vice-chairman, Gano Dunn, president 
of the J. G. White Engineering Corporation, New 
York ; third vice-chairman, R. A. Millikan, professor 
of physics, University of Chicago; permanent secre- 
tary, Vernon Kellogg, professor of entomology, 
Stanford University; treasurer, F. L. Ransome, 
treasurer of the National Academy of Sciences. 
Not all of the chairmen of the various divisions of 
the Council have been selected but will be announced 
later. 


Housing Shortage in Philippines 


Neither the United States nor Europe has a mo- 
nopoly of the housing problem for it is acute in the 
Philippines as well. So serious has the dispute be- 
tween landlords and tenants become in the Philip- 
pines that the Governor-General, Francis Burton 
Harrison, has called the attention of the Legisla- 
ture to the need of enacting laws to protect the 
poorer people from excessive charges for rent. 

One method proposed in the Legislature to solve 
the housing problem in the city of Manila is to 
appropriate $500,000 for the erection of four large 
apartment houses, each to contain 250 rooms. Eighty 
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per cent of the rents from these buildings would be 
deposited with the Government and used as it accu- 
mulates for the construction of additional buildings. 


Museum for Designers 


The United States National Museum at Washing- 
ton contains many collections and exhibitions rich 
in interest and value for the designer working in 
textiles, costumes, arts and crafts, and in other 
phases of decorative art. The economic value of 
museums in this respect is coming to be: realized 
more and more by designers as the demand increases 
for unique and unusual designs. In the National 
Museum the forms of decorative art shown cover 
geographically practically every part of the globe, 
and in point of time, from crude prehistoric begin- 
nings of art down to the present. 


Decorative designs of the Orient are beautifully 
shown in a collection of real oriental rugs. Large 
collections showing native applications of decorative 
art in various parts of the world are full of sugges- 
tions of unusual and original designs, especially 
those from Scandinavia and the Balkans. In the 
latter region, where art is practically universal, we 
find preserved the designs of the ancient world. 

A large display of laces, embroideries, brocades, 
silks, etc., show the widest range in color and de- 
sign. These fabrics made up into costumes worn 
during the various periods of our country’s history, 
from the early days to the present, make up another 
collection rich in interest to ‘costume designers. 
Finally, the largest collections of all, and those which 
contain motives and designs of truly American 
origin, are the unexcelled exhibitions of American 
Indian weaving, basketry and pottery. There is an 
increasing demand for a native American art in dec- 
orative work, and this is furnished in the widest 
variety of form and color in the work of the native 
American Indian. 


London Disapproves of Skyscrapers 


We learn from The Architects’ Journal of London 
that sanguine persons are again advocating the ad- 
mission, under the London Building Act, of the tall 
bui'dings known as skyscrapers. London, it be- 
lieves, can very well do without such monstrosities, 
and the London limitation of height to 100 ft. is not 
at all likely to be altered except perhaps by a slight 
reduction. That London does not want to begin to 
look like a feeble imitation of New York may be set 
down to sentimental or insular prejudice; but there 
are more practical objections, among them being the 
multiplication of fire hazards and the conversion of 
London streets to sunless alleys, dark and noisome 
and unhea'tthy. In New York this deplorable condi- 
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tion is accepted because that city has no possibiity 
of extending in any other direction than skyward. 
For skyscrapers in. London there is no excuse what- 
ever—nor even the allegation that they can be in- 
vested with something that is thought to resemble 
architectural character, although it is impossible to 
test this statement without using a telescope and 
risking crick in the neck. Even in New York the 
skyscraper has had its day, the recently amended 
building regulations of that city having decreed that 
no more shall be built. 


Parisians Use Paint Instead 
| of Wallpaper 


Hand-painted walls are being used everywhere in 
- Paris, because of the scarcity and high cost of wall 
paper. 

Scene painters and tab‘eau artists from the Latin 
quarter are employed at a daily wage much cheaper 
than the cost of new paper, which has soared to 
more than eight times the pre-war price. 


Old English Sign Boards by Famous 
Artists 


With the passing of the roadside inn in Eng- 
land there has also passed the sign-boards, which, 
on creaking hinges, have for years served to mark 
the location of many famous hostelries. 

The quaint names of some of these old inns have 
become immortal in song and story. Their sign- 
boards were often painted by men who later became 
famous, or, as was often the case, had already 
arfived. 

A writer in the Architectural Review of London, 
in the course of an article printed in a recent 1s- 
sue, interestingly refers to these old sign-boards. 
He states: 

The sign-board of the Royal Oak, Bettws-y-Coed 
—now in the market—is not the only one painted by 
a famous artist. The sign of a tavern called “The 
Pilgrim” is another on which, as the Manchester 
Guardian reminds us, two Royal Academicians col- 
laborated, Frith painting one side and Augustus Egg 
the other. ‘‘We fully expected,” writes Frith, “that 
our pilgrim would have been allowed to take the 
place always allotted to signs at inns, but, whether 
from respect for his calling or for the artistic merit 
with which he was invested, he was taken inside and 
relegated to the bar.” There used to be a sign over 
an inn at Epsom, bearing the signature “T. L., 
Greek St.,” to which an amusing story is attached. 
It was the work of George Harlow, an artist fairly 
well known in the early nineteenth century who, 
having a grievance against Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
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painted a clever imitation of the style of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, and after afhxing the 
initials and address of that august personage, pre- 
sented it to an innkeeper in payment of his bill. 
Shortly after hearing of this atrocity Lawrence met 
the sign-painter in Portland Place, and fumed at 
him: “If this were not a long street, sir; I would 
have kicked you from one end of it to the other. 
‘Would you?’ said Harlow; “then I’m remarkably 
glad it’s so long.” 


Double-Deck Theatre Buildings 


It is proposed to erect in the Times Square dis- 
trict of New York what may be called a double- 
deck theatre building. Two theatres, one above the 
other, will be the result. The project, undertaken 
by A. L. Erlanger, is an elaboration of the instances 
where theatres have so-called roof gardens which 
are practically independent show places. 

There is gross waste of space in the average 
theatre. It covers much ground and, where there 
are two balconies and a gallery, there is nothing 
more of revenue-producing area unless it be of 
stores on the street level. 

The double-decker probably will not go so much 
to the present style of various balconies, but have 
one of more depth and width than now 1s cus- 
tomary. 

This may mark a radical departure in theatre 
building. Economically it is sound, and there seem 
to be no engineering or architectural difficulties 
presented that cannot be met by present-day builders. 

The present building will have a seating capacity 
of 2400, 1400 in the lower play house and 1000 in 
the upper. 


A Tax to Restrict Building 


Among the new taxes which the Supervisors are 
proposing to adopt in California is a rental or license 
tax for the use of space under sidewalks. Such a 
tax or rental would be of doubtful legality, depend- 
ing on the terms of the dedication of the streets. 
That such a tax would be fought in the courts there 
is no doubt. When owners dedicate land for street 
purposes they reserve all other uses. 

It would be a very unjust tax because it would 
violate a custom existing from time immemorial, 
under which owners of abutting property have had 
unrestricted use of sub-sidewalk space. It would 
also be unjust—and probab'y illegal—as double tax- 
ation, because all sub-sidewalk structures are already 
taxed as part of the buildings to which they are 
appurtenant. 

But even if such tax were lawful and just, it 
would still be exceedingly unwise, as tending to dis- 
courage good building and increase the fire risk. 
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Much sub-sidewalk space is used to store oil for 
heating purposes. A tax tending to thrust back such 
storage under the building would increase the fire 
risk and affect insurance on all adjacent or neighbor- 
ing property. 

Sub-sidewalk space is a'so largely used to provide 
lighting for basements and for sanitary installations. 
It is a use of dedicated property in no way interfer- 
ing with the use to which the street land is dedicated 
and of so great an advantage not merely to owners 
and occupiers of abutting property, but to the pub- 
lic, that so far from being discouraged by special 
taxation, it should be encouraged in all possib‘e 
ways. It is almost certainly unlawful, except on 
streets owned in fee simple by the city and in respect 
to such streets it would be grossly discriminatory. 


Modern Art Education 


The teaching of art should be standardized, at 
least so far as the presentation of fundamental prin- 
ciples and their application is concerned. Jet us 
stop talking about feeling, and emotion, and at- 
mosphere, and other mysteries, and get down to 
essential principles. Let us teach something that 
can be understood by the pupils and parents. We 
may admit that we do not know much about art, 
but that does not prevent us from choosing hats 
and gowns and rugs and curtains and houses and 
every other commodity that man must use, and 
that art should influence. We boastfully affirm, 
“we know what we like’—but is what we like good ¢ 

—Hugo B. Froelich. 


Safety First in Glass 


What should we do without glass? We regard 
it as one of the necessaries of civilized life; yet 
under certain conditions, it can be almost as danger- 
ous as a sharp knife in the hands of an irresponsible 
person. 

Glass is a most useful servant; a utility of great- 
est convenience when conditions are normal, but 
when accidents occur causing glass to break and 
slivers and splinters to fly through the air, human 
life is endangered. Many a death and many a seri- 
ous wound has resulted from flying pieces of broken 
glass. 

Serious consequences are especially to be feared 
from the accidental breaking, in collision or other- 
wise, of automobile windshields, back and side cur- 
tain lights; street car doors and windows ; railroad 
passenger car windows; locomotive cab windows ; 
port hole and other window lights on ships ; die cut- 
ting, grinding, polishing, loading and other types of 
machine guards; office and bank partitions ; revolv- 
ing doors; doors and windows generally in dwell- 
ings, stores, factories, etc. 


Science has come to the rescue with a laminated 
glass eonsisting of two sheets of ordinary giass 
between which is interposed a thin sheet of pyroxy- 
lin plastic. Hydraulic pressure and the application 
of the proper degree of heat welds the glass and 
pyroxylin sheet together into a solid unit. The 
pyroxylin binder prevents any scattering of frag- 
ments in the event of violent breakage. 

The transparency of the giass is reduced but 214 
to 3 per cent by the insertion of the plastic sheet. 
This would never be noticed by the ordinary person 
not especially looking for a difference. 

If life and accident insurance statistics were con- 
sulted to get a record of the vast number of acci- 
dents in the aggregate resulting from broken glass, 
it could be realiy shown that the increased 
first cost of laminated glass to be used in exposed 
places where experience has proven accidents are 
most likely to happen, would be more than offset by 
savings in death and injury insurance payments, loss 
of wages due to lost time while recovering from 
wounds and damage to property. Then too, the 
suffering and disfigurement caused by cuts should 
be considered. 

Laminated glass has its place in the world. As its 
uses become known, it is undoubtedly going to be 
specified in many industries in which it is now 
unknown. 


Como Island for Artists 


The beautiful island in Lake Como, famous for 
its associations with Pliny and with Julius Caesar’s 
colonies of Greeks who settled in Lombardy, will 
hereafter be known as the “Isle of Artists.” 

In admiration for the Belgian people and the con- 
duct of their monarch throughout the war, the for- 
mer proprietor of Comacina Island, Signor Caprini, 
bequeathed the isle to King Albert, and in his will 
expressed the wish that it might serve some noble 
purpose in which Italy also could share. King Al- 
bert has now sent to Italy M. Destree, Minister of 
Arts and Sciences, to hand over the property to the 
Italian Government with the object of making this 
spot a restful retreat and a centre of activity for 
those who have devoted their lives to art. 

It is reported in the New York Tunes that under 
the auspices of the academy at Milan, villas are to 
be built for artist residents and the place will be 
transformed into a little capital for promoting indus- 
trial and fine arts in the Italian lakes district. 


When Bathing Was a Crime 


The first bathtub in the United States was in- 
stalled in Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 20, 1842, by 
Adam Thompson. At a Christmas party he exhib- 
ited and explained it, and four guests later took a 
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plunge. The next day some papers designated it as 
an Epicurean luxury, others cailed it undemocratic, 
as it lacked simplicity in its surroundings. 

In 1843 the Philadeiphia Common Council con- 
sidered an ordinance prohibiting bathing between 
November 1 and March 15, and this ordinance failed 
-of passage by but two votes. 

During the same year the Legislature of Virginia 
laid a tax of $30 a year on all bathtubs that might 
be set up. In Hartford, Providence, Charleston and 
Wiumington, Delaware, special and very heavy water 
rates were laid on persons who had bathtubs. Bos- 
ton in 1845 made bathing unlawful except on medical 
advice. — 


Zoning Setbacks Used as Gardens 


A new idea in construction has been worked out 
in connection with the Ambassador Hotel, now 
being built on Park avenue from 5Ist to 52d streets, 
New York City. At the fourteenth floor there is 
a setback of a twelve-foot depth, made necessary 
in order to comply with New York City’s zoning 
law, which requires that at certain distances from 
the ground, floors must be built back from the front 
of the structure. 

In the case of the Ambassador Hotel, the four- 
teenth-floor setback is a bare roof area running the 
entire length of the block from 51st to 52d streets. 
Instead of leaving this space 200 by 12 feet, unoc- 
cupied, a lawn with grass, flower beds and shrub- 
bery will be substituted. This will give the occu- 
pants of the floor a veritable front yard, although 
some 200 feet above street level. 

At the front of the yard along the entire Park 
avenue side will be an artistic balustrade and lattice 
work, so that persons may utilize the little touch 
of green far above the street without danger or 
inconvenience. 


Inter-Allied Study of Housing 
Problem 


Housing problems, made acute all over the world 
by the war, have been studied here by several hun- 
dred delegates to the first Inter-Allied Housing and 
Town Planning Congress, which opened its sessions 
at Central Ha!l, Westminster, this morning. Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and sixteen FEu- 
ropean countries, in addition to Canada and other 
British dominions, ate in attendance. 

Cotlection and co-ordination of available informa- 
tion as to the construction of dwellings and stimula- 
tion of official effort are among the objects of the 
meeting. One of the chief aims of the congress will 
be the formu'ation of a scheme of international ap- 
plication by which every family may be provided 
with proper housing within a period of twenty 
years. 


News from Various Sources 


Mayor Peters, of Boston, has called a meeting of 
bankers and builders and is endeavoring to get 
action in the erection of dwellings. 

x ok x 


J. Pierpont Morgan has offered his London man- 
sion to the United States Government to be used 
for the American Embassy in London. 

* * xX 


The New York State Labor Department recently 
approved the first State-wide code in relation to 
building construction, after having held hearings 
in the principal cities, and it is now being promul- 


gated. 
* * * 


The annual wage scale compiled and issued by 
the Builders’ Association is now ready for distribu- 
tion. The list embraces the prevailing rate of wages 
paid per hour to bui'ding trades mechanics and la- 
borers in seventy-seven of the principal cities of 
the Urited States and Canada. Copies will be mailed 
upon request—$l per copy. E. M. Craig, Secre- 
tary, 133 West Washington Street, Chicago, III. 

* oO 


The Art School proposed last Winter by Louis 
Comfort Tiffany at Cold Springs Harbor, New 
York, is now open. It will be recalled by readers 
of this journal that at that time Mr. Tiffany an- 
nonced the creation of an endowment of more than 
a million dollars for an art school for students who 
have real ability, where they might proceed in an 
environment that would stimulate them along proper 


lines. 
* * x 


The Architectural School of Columbia University, 
New York, will offer more than twenty intensive 
courses this Summer. The school has adopted many 
of the army methods of training men in both theory 
and practice. The faculty includes Professor 
Charles A. Harriman, George M. Allen, M. Maurice 
Prevot, A. E. Flanagan, H. V. Walsh, Joseph Lau- 
ber and others. The Summer courses begin on 
July 6. 


*x* * * 


The School of Architecture of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology will be open to students ror six 
weeks during the Summer. Courses will be given 
in design, working drawings and superintendence of 
works, and outdoor sketching. The scope of the 
Summer work of the Institute has been considerably 
broadened this year, owing to the unprecedented de- 
mand for instruction, that has been met since the 
war. In revising the curricula those in charge have 
also placed the work on as practical a basis as pos- 
sible. : 
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Personals 


Ferdinand Gibbert, architect, has opened an office 
at 319 Meyers Arcade Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Clifford Allbright, architect, has opened an of- 
fice at 6 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 


Benjamin Howell Lackey has opened offices at 
509 Federal street, Camden, N. J., for architec ural 
practice. 


C. P. H. Gilbert, architect, has removed his New 
York offices to the Metropolitan Tower, No. 1 
Madison avenue. 


Thomas B. Lippincott, architect, has removed 
his office from 1505 Arch street to 10 South 18th 
street, Philadelphia. 


S. S. Eisenberg, architect, has removed his office 
from 203 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass., to 15 Court 
square, Boston, Mass. 


S. Wesley Haynes, architect, has opened new 
offices in Rooms 28-29, Park Building, 280 Main 
street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


N. R. Bingham, architect, has removed his office 
from the City National Bank Building to the Kee- 
line Building, Omaha, Neb. 


IE. H. Reeds, Jr., has removed his architectural 
business from 108 North Dearborn street to Room 
2237, 175 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 


Benjamin H. Lackey, architect, announces that: 


he has opened an office at 509 Federal street, Cam- 
den, N. J., for the practice of architecture. 


The architectural firm of W. Scott Armstrong, 
formerly of 140 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
may now be found at 127 North Dearborn street. 


The architectural firm of Hutchings & French, 
formerly at 6 Beacon street, Boston, Mass., may 
now be found at 8 Winter street, Boston, Mass. 


Ernest Forsell and Arthur M. Lindell have united 
to practice general architecture and will be located 
at 319 Meyers Arcade Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ross & McNeil, architects, have removed their 
office from 39 East 42nd street to Room 1105, the 
Monolith Building, 45 West Thirty-fourth street, 
New York City. 


Davidson & Weiss, architects, have been obliged 
to enlarge their office and have taken additional 
space at Suite 1448, Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


Announcement is made of the opening of Duff 
& Froenhoff, architects, at 348 West 14th street, 
New York City. The firm was formerly located 
at 407 West 14th street, and operated under the 
name of Thomas J. Duff. 


Edward G. Garden, recently of the engineering 
department of the Standard Oil Co. of California, 
announces his resignation from that service and 
the reopening of his own offices for the practice 
of architecture at 781 Flood Building, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Announced that Goodyear Industrial University, 
the first of its kind, was opened at Akron, Ohio, 
April 17, with enrollment of 5,700. The classes, 
which are free, offer 33.000 employes courses rang- 
ing from Americanization work to post-graduate 
studies for college men and women. 


Announcement has been made by Otis & Clark, 
architects, that their partnership has been discon- 
tinued. Mr. Otis, associated with his son, Samuel 
5S. Otis, will retain the present offices, practicing 
under the firm name of W. A. Otis & Son, archi- 
tects, 6 North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Mr. 
Clark will continue his practice as Edwin H. Clark, 
architect, at 8 East Huron street. 


Massachusetts May Pass Rent Laws 


Five bills to prevent rent profiteering and relieve 
the housing situation are now before the State Sen- 
ate in Massachusetts. The bitls, it is said, are simi- 
lar to those passed recently in New York. Favor- 
able action has been taken on a bill authorizing 
cities and towns to provide shelter for their inhab- 
iItants in case of emergency. | 


Book Note 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET. BY CATHERINE MACARTNEY 
AND EDNA PATZIG. PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHORS 
AT IOWA CITY, IA. | 


This 9x12 folder offers an accurately ‘drawn Roman 
Alphabet based on the best available standard models from 
historical as well as modern sources. It is fully dimen- 
sioned and explained, so that it may be easily copied and 
may serve as the basis for the entire study of modern let- 
tering. Architects will find the explanation of the plates 
sufficient to gain a comprehension of the underlying prin- 
ciples of the Roman Alphabet and of all modern lettering 
based upon the same. 
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Weekly Review of Construction Field 


Comment on General Conditions of Economics With Reports of Special Correspond- 
ents in Prominent Regional Centers 


In encouraging hope for the delivery of build- 
ing materials in New York, it is said that Ralph 
Peters, chairman of the Transportation Commit- 
tee of the local housing conference, has been able 
to aid in rushing to New York various itenis wich 
were held up in transit. It has also been announced 
that the Lime Manufacturers’ Association would ar- 
range for sufficient lime to come to New York to 
relieve the situation. 

Prices, however, are reported to be higher on 
many commodities. Cement has advanced 30 cents 
to $4.80 a barrel; finishing lime advanced to $32.00 
a ton, common lime is $26.00 a ton (both in cloth). 
Brick remains at $25.00 a thousand, plus the usual 
delivery charges. 

In many cases the steel shipments have fallen 
off in the past few weeks. This is because of 
the Commerce Commission’s order that coal cars 
shall be sent empty to the mines, whereas in the 
past they have been held for re-loading with other 
freight. The outbreak of fresh railroad strikes at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore has also added difficul- 
ties. Embargoes against the affected districts were 
put in effect at Pittsburgh. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


Cuicaco.—The construction industry reports a 
slight improvement in transportation conditions, 
very little change in the building material market, 
no shortage of labor, and “the usual strike.” 

The latest strike 1s that of the steam shovel 
engineers. As a result the excavation work for 
new buildings of any very great magnitude which 
were to have started this week, have been post- 
poned. These engineers have been receiving $1.15 
an hour, but they want $1.50 an hour. Like the 
majority of labor troubles in the building trades 
industry during the last two months, this strike 
is due to increased wage demands. 

On the other hand, construction work con- 
tinues hampered by lack of money, material and 
transportation. A few individual projects are un- 
der way and considerable activity is noted on large 
sub-division in which it is proposed to build on a 
wholesale scale for working men. Various housing 
corporations are interested in these projects includ- 
irg the Chicago Housing Corporation with $750,000 
pledged by a group of financiers which has already 
completed nearly 200 of its houses—of a total of 
several thousand. 


The Calumet Housing Association is another proj- 
ect recently launched which plans to erect 1,000 
houses for the Calumet district, the homes to be sold 
on easy payments—10 per cent cash with monthly 
payments. Work will begin July lst under present 
plans, on the first group of a 50-house project which 
includes the development of about 100 acres. 


Building permits during the last week indicate 
the trend of the construction industry. There were 
forty permits issued during the week ending June 
12 aggregating values of $2,143,300 compared with 
114 permits and $2,079,900 for the same week a 
year ago—a decrease of 74 permits and an increase 
of $63,400 in the investment involved. 


Interest rates remain unchanged in Chicago, the 
7 per cent rate having been firmly maintained while 
the banks are refusing accommodations except for 
most urgent needs. 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT) 


SEATTLE.—Since the break in costs of building 
materials seems to be impending, the work could 
be hastened in this territory by an improvement in 
the car situation whereby steel and earthenware 
products congested in the Chicago zone could get 
release into transcontinental traffic and sent on their 
way west. Such is the conviction of jobbers in 
essentials manufactured in the East. 


Lumber has fallen much more rapidly than any 
other product. Jobbers of pipe, fittings and vitro- 
ware who draw their supply from the East are 
firmly of the opinion that costs are due to decline. 
The market has not advanced in thirty days, save 
the rate of discount in a few items of small black 
pipe and radiation. More brick, cement, roofing and 
plaster board is offering than can be drawn away by 
the demand. Builders are being encouraged to 
watch the markets, and while building conditions 
are not active, it 1s believed that they would be 
so if there were a sufficient supply of sub-contrac- 
tors’ materials even at to-day’s market. 

Due to the long transcontinental haul, cars are 
inadequate to do 60 per cent of the business. West 
coast receivers say that the railways are playing 
politics in conservation of cars in the expectation 
that by July Ist the impending advance in freight 
rates will have been ordered into effect and the 
operating revenues greatly increased. 


The advance in wrought iron pipe to Seattle job- 
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bers’ warehouse basis is 10 points, with a similar 
advance in steel pipe. Shipping conditions are such 
that the mills are allotting or rationing buyers ac- 
cording to the purchases for the preceding month. 
The mills report that because of the railway strike 
they have no more storage space and may be 
forced to close down. Export orders are being de- 
ferred by jobbers while endeavoring to take care 
of their domestic requirements. Black pipe of 
one to two inches is almost impossible to get. All 
stocks on the coast are low. | 

Fir lumber during the past week has fallen $2 
to $5, which brings it $30 lower on finishing sizes 
such as flooring, ceiling and drop siding and $14 
down on common dimension as compared with the 
high point up to March Ist. Lath ‘is lower at 
$7.50 to $8.00—delivered on the job. 

Building permits numerically look strong, but 
the amounts to be invested are small. The only 
big jobs now under construction here are: the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph office. building of 
ten stories, estimated to cost $1,000,000; one school 
building at $250,000; and the stadium at the Uni- 
versity of Washington calling for an outlay of $600,- 
000. The work on the three national bank build- 
ings which approximates five to six million dollars 
is being deferred and will ‘be held up, in all proba- 
bility, until relieved from the competition of more 
urgent building. . 





(By Special Correspondence to THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT ) 


BIRMINGHAM :—Considerable local interest 
has recently centered about the report of lower 
prices just ahead in building material. Investiga- 
tion of this subject discloses that there have been 
lower quotations in Southern territory for lumber, 
due to the freight jam in the Northern and Eastern 
States preventing railroads from getting shipments 
through to destinations with ordinary regularity. 
This has caused numbers of large orders for lumber 
to be cancelled, as purchasers preferred not to pay 
drafts with bills of lading attached involving many 


thousands of dollars and with no reasonable pros- 


pect of the material being delivered for several 
months. This has left many of the smaller lumber 


manufacturers entirely dependent upon nearby mar- 


kets to dispose of their accumulated stocks manu- 
factured for Northern and Eastern territory. 
Naturally, this has had the effect of reducing 
prices in localities near the points of manufacture 
with a contrary effect in distant markets where local 
stocks have been reduced without hope of early 
replenishment, all of which means that the lumber 
market has been temporarily disarranged by eco- 
nomic disorders; but does not mean that when traf- 
fic once more resumes its natural course and can- 
celled orders are reinstated that prices will not re- 
spond accordingly and the law of supply and demand 
prevail as usual. When this takes place, it is be- 
lieved that prices will return to former high levels. 
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The Fundamental Principles of Illuminating 
Design 


III.—Systems of Illumination 


HILE there are several distinct types of 

W illumination in use, yet present-day devel- 

opments are producing excellent lighting 
effects by methods which do not fall definitely within 
any of these classifications. It is also true that the 
terms direct, indirect and semi-indirect are not char- 
acteristic of the systems so called or the effects 
produced. A description of the principles involved 
will show the particular field and adaptability of 
each of these systemis. 

The research committee of the: Illuminating Engi- 

neering Society has offered the following descriptive 
definition, covering in a general way these three 
types. 
- “Direct Unit—A lighting device from which over 
half the emitted light flux is directed downward, or 
to the side, reaching the surface to be illuminated 
without being reflected by the wal's or ceiling. 

“Semi-indirect—A lighting device emp‘oying a 
diffusing or translucent medium to direct most of 
the light to the walls or ceiling to be re-directed for 
use, a part of the light being diffused through this 
medium. 

“Indirect Unit—A lighting device from which all 
the light emitted is projected to the ceilings or walls 
and then reflected to the object to be lighted.” 

As was stated in the preceding artic'e (published 
in the April 14 issue ) practically any desired effect 
can be produced in illumination by properly con- 
trolling the light rays. 

The essential features of each of the foregoing 
systems may be more fully described as follows: 


Direct LIGHTING 


This type finds its greatest application in indus- 
trial plants (see THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, June 


19, 1918, page 835), garages, etc., although many 
direct lighting fixtures are used in residence illumi- 
nation. When so used, a more attractive, though 
often less efficient, fixture is employed than for 
industrial work. In this system, all rays of light 
are directly projected on the working plane, and 
while being the most efficient, it possesses many dis- 
advantages which largely limit its use to the types 
of buildings and occupancies aforementioned. The 
important features of accessories used for direct 
lighting are (1) correctly designed reflectors to 
properly distribute the light; (2) reflectors of high 
efficiency, which will retain their efficiency during an 
extended period of time, and (3) simplicity of con- 
struction providing ease of maintenance. 

The reflector—the essential part of the direct 
lighting system—-has a double purpose to perform. 
It must shade the bare lamp so as to eliminate its 
g.aring effects, thus protecting the workers from 
injurious eye strain, and it must also re-direct a!l 
rays which would naturally go to the walls and ceil- 
ing, and distribute them evenly upon the working 
plane with as little loss as possib!e. In accomplish- 
ing this purpose, the light should have a uniform 
intensity throughout the entire area served by each 
unit. Absence of distinct shadows is also desirable. 

In no other type of illumination is glare so likely 
to result from poor design. A proper choice of 
reflector is essential and one that.is entirely suitabie 
to the local conditions. The style or shape of the 
reflector will vary greatly with the area of distribu- 
tion required and the height at which the fixture ts 
located above the working plane. A reflector giving 
excellent results for one set of conditions may prove 
wholty unsuitable under a different set of conditions. 
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Technical data is given by manufacturers of such 
equipment to guide in the selection of suitable reflec- 
tors for specified conditions, and this data should 
be consulted before specifying. 


REFLECTING SURFACES 


There are several excellent types of reflectors on 
the market. Murrored reflectors are extensively 
used for lighting fixtures. Their main disadvantage 
is the reflection of brittiant images of the lamp fila- 
ment—called striations—on the surfaces illuminated. 
These may be eliminated either by constructing the 
reflector with a corrugated instead of plain surface, 
or by using a frosted lamp. In the latter case there 
is a greater loss of efficiency. The corrugated type 
of mirrored reflector has been found to give most 
satisfactory results. 

A semi-mat surface, such as one coated with 
aluminum paint (Fig. 1), breaks up the light rays 
so as to eliminate any distinct image of the lamp 





FIG. 1. ALUMINIZED STEEL 
REFLECTOR OF DEEP BOWL 
TYPE 


filament while all rays are reflected in the same gen- 
eral direction. Dull finished reflectors of the deep- 
bowl shape must be carefully designed to avoid 
cross-reflection of the light rays from one side of 
the reflector to the other, since such cross-reflection 
will very considerably reduce the efficiency of the 
reflector. 

Prismatic glass reflectors have come into quite 
general use for many occupancies. One type is 
shown in Fig. 2. The principle of prismatic reflec- 
tion is illustrated by Fig. 3. It will be noted that a 
reflector composed of a series of true glass prisms 
reflects practically all of the light emanating from 
the source. In the manufacture of such reflectors, 
however, both the tops and intersections of the 
prisms are rounded slightly, which permits some 
rays of light to be transmitted directly through the 
reflector at these locations. This feature really adds 
to, rather than detracts from, the appearance of 


such a fixture. Prismatic glassware, when produced 
along scientific lines, will not cause striation, and 
wil be found to give quite satisfactory service. 
Another material used for reflectors, also em- 
ployed in enclosing glassware, is known as opal glass. 
A reflector constructed of this material is shown 1n 


il (i 


r LN 


FIG. 2, PRISMATIC GLASS 
REFLECTOR 





Fig. 4. Opal glass is made in both dense and 
light varieties. In its manufacture fine white par- 
ticles are held in suspension, as it were, so that when 
used for lighting fixtures, light striking the smooth 
inner surface is partially reflected, some slight 
amount absorbed, and the balance transmitted 
through the reflector. This type of glass contains 
minute air bubbles. 

The porcelain enamel metal reflector (see Fig. 5) 
finds extended use in industrial plants, and has given 
good service under severe conditions. 

At a series of meetings of reflector and lamp 
manufacturers, attention was given to the shortcom- 
ings of existing industrial reflectors and plans for a 
standard line of reflectors which would best serve 
the industrial lighting field were outlined. The pur- 
pose of this standardization was to contribute to- 
ward better industrial lighting by establishing high 





FIG. 3. PRINCIPLE OF PRISMATIC REFLECTION. 

Rays such as E-H and F-G striking inclined surfaces are 

reflected. Rays such as C-M and D-L striking lines of 
intersections pass through 


standards of quality and performance for metal 
reflectors and to assist in simplifying the selection of 
proper reflecting equipment. The new reflector, a 
result of this co-operative work, is known as the 
RLM (reflector lamp manufacturers’) Standard 
dome. Not only the angle of cut-off, but all other 
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factors which affect the performance of a porcelain- 
enamelled reflector were considered in the design of 
the RLM Standard dome. The specifications cover- 
ing this design provide: 

(a) A durable and highly efficient reflecting 
surface. 

(b) A contour of reflector which will insure an 
effective light distribution. 

(c) A diameter and depth for each size which 
will produce adequate diffusion of light and a suff- 
cient screening which will serve to minimize glare. 

The reflectors which comply with these specifica- 
tions, the object of which is to maintain a uniform 
standard product of good quality, bear a statement 
to that effect in the form of a certificate of inspec- 


excellent diffusing properties. This lamp 1s known 
as the “bowl-enamelled lamp.” 

Its production, from an industria: illumination 
standpoint, ranks among the most important develop- 
ments since that of the Mazda C lamp itseif. In the 
early days of tungsten filament lamps the problem 
of glare was considered so serious that practically 
half of the early Mazda lamps were either partially 
or entirely frosted. During the last few years, how- 
ever, this proportion has dwindled until today the 
proportion of frosted lamps used is about two per 
cent. It is not to be assumed from these facts that 
giare is a less important item than it was first con- 
sidered to be; rather, it was found that bowl-frost- 
ing does not adequateiy protect against giare in ail 





DIRECT LIGHTING IN MACHINE SHOP 
Note evenness of illumination and absence of sharp shadows 


tion service over the signature of the Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories of New York. 


ELIMINATION OF GLARE IN D1rrEct LIGHTING 


HE most serious problem to contend with in 

direct lighting systems has been that of glare. 
The higher the candle power of the lamp, the more 
difficuit of elimination this becomes. Since the ten- 
dency has been to use more and more powerful 
lamps, glare has become increasingly evident. 

What appears to be a satisfactory solution of the 
problem has been brought about by the development 
of an improved incandescent lamp in which the lower 
part of the glass bulb, instead of being of clear giass, 
has an enamelled appearance and possesses most 


instances, and in view of the shortcomings of bowl- 
frosted lamps, clear lamps have been going into in- 
dustrial lighting installations to such an extent that 
the majority of such installations are unsatisfactory. 

The Bowl-Enamelled Lamp. In appearance the 
bowl-enamelled lamp differs from the bowl-frosted 
lamp in that the bow! is decidedly white and might 
be described as having an egg-shel!l finish. When 
lighted the lamp can be viewed end-on at close range 
without discomfort. There is a decided contrast in 


_ this respect between a frosted lamp of a given wat- 


tage and a bowl-enamelled lamp of the same wattage. 
The bowl-enamelled lamp is now manufactured in 


the 100, 150, 200, 300, 500, 750 and 1,000-watt sizes. 
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ROOM FOR ASSEMBLY OF SEWING MACHINE 
PARTS 
RLM Standard Dome and 150 W. Bowl-Enameled Lamp. 
Spacing 10 Ft. Each Way 


The lamp can be readily washed; it differs from 
the bowl-frosted lamp in this respect. The frosted 
lamp, when p‘aced under water, becomes almost 
transparent with the result that it is decidedly diff- 
cult to detect the presence of dirt or grease, which 
will show up only after a lamp is dry. The bowl- 
ename.ling, on the other hand, appears decidedly 
white even under water, and dirt is easily detected 
and also easily removed. Because of the smoother 
surface, the new lamp does not collect the dirt as 
easily as the frosted lamp. 

As has been stated, the reason back of this lamp is 
one of avoiding glare. It is generally known that in 
the case of Mazda C lamps bowl-frosting does not 
satisfy the requirements as regards glare. Bowl- 
frosted lamps, even in the case of the 100-watt size, 
have a maximum brightness of something like 75 
candlepower per square inch. The bowl-enamelled 


lamp has a brightness of about 10 or 12 candlepower. 


per square inch. In fact, if one looks at a bowl- 
frosted lamp, he will see that the diffusion is by no 
means complete, for at the center of the frosted area 





FIG. 4. OPAL 
GLASS RE- 
FLECTOR 





will be seen a very bright spot an inch or so in 
diameter, whereas with perfect diffusion the entire - 
area would be of the same order of brightness. The 
latter is true in the case of the bowl-enameiled lamp. 

In the design, which has been standardized, the 
edge of the enamel is vignetted or shaded off, thus 


avoiding the possibility of a sharp line of cut-off on 


the reflector. Furthermore, the enamel comes only 
as far as the edge of the filament and does not cover 
it, so that in the case of standard reflectors the 
inner surface is illuminated to an even brightness. 

The bowl-enamelied lamp is, of course, designed 
for use with an open reflector. (See Fig. 5.) When 
used in this manner ‘the lower part of a lamp be- 
comes a semi-indirect bowl, serving the same purpose 
as is being accomplished at present by the use of 
the opal cap. This unit provides an equipment that 
will meet the requirements of a large majority of 
the industrial lighting plants of the country. 

In the clear bulb lamp the amount of upward and 
downward light is practically the same, so that when 
it is used in an open reflector a large amount of the 
illumination comes directly from the concentrated 
lamp filament. Shadows are, therefore, compara- 
tively sharp and reflected glare from polished sur- 
faces is likely to be serious. Bowl-frosting partially 
diffuses the downward light from the filament, but 
re-directs upward only a very small proportion of 
the light flux. Bowl-enamelling, on the other hand, 
not only diffuses the downward light so as to make 
the bowl of the lamp of even brightness, but what 
is very important, serves to re-direct a high propor- 
tion of the light from the filament against the upper 
reflector. As a result the brightness of the lamp 
itself is much reduced and the reflector becomes the 
principal source of light. The larger light source of 
lower brightness provided by such a unit has the 
direct result of minimizing both direct and reflected 
glare and of softening shadows. 


SEMI-INDIRECT LIGHTING 


HIS type of lighting is suitable for use over a 
wide range of occupancies. Fixtures designed 


for a system of semi-indirect illumination are usually 





FIG. 5. PORCELAIN ENAMELED STEEL REFLECTOR AND ENAMELED. 


BOWL LAMP 
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of attractive appearance, and 
consist essentially of a trans- 
lucent glass or alabaster bowl 
containing one or more lamps. 
The interior surface of the 
bowl is smooth, thus increas- 
ing its reflecting value. While 
a considerable quantity of light 
flux passes directly through the 
bowl, the majority is reflected 
upward to the ceiing and there 
re-directed to the working 
plane. Such fixtures effect 
good diffusion of the light and 
minimize glare. 

In order that this system may 
operate as efficiently as possi- 
ble, both ceiling and walls 
should be of light color. It 
is also best to use such fixtures 
in connection with a flat ceil- 
ing, since any extended projec- 
tions below the ceiling line, such 
as beams, cause the casting of 
shadows, and a consequent re- 
duction in the intensity and uni- 
formity of the illumination pro- 
duced. One type of semi-indirect fixture is shown 
in Fig. 6. 

While formerly the direct type of illumination 
was largely employed in residence lighting, of recent 
years, semi-indirect illumination has met with much 
favor and is coming into quite general use, especially 
in such rooms as the dining rooms and living rooms. 

In the artificial illumination of stores and offices, 
as well as in churches and public buildings, the semi- 
indirect system finds quite extensive use. For such 
occupancies, it is usually an im- 
provement over the direct type, 
although the choice depends 
largely upon local conditions. 
Often direct ilumination is 
necessary to produce the inten- 
sive lighting required for some 
special class of work. 

Lack of proper care in main- 
tenance will cause a higher rate 
of depreciation of light value 
than is the case in direct light- 
ing, due to the rapid collection 
of dust in the bowl. It is im- 
portant that such fixtures be 
periodically cleaned. The archi- 
tect should impress upon the 





NZ 


owner the need for this require- vase 


ment when any bowl type of 
fixture is employed. 


FIG. 6. A SEMI- 
INDIRECT UNIT 


SEMI-INDIRECT ILLUMINATION 
ICAN CAN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


Fixtures are so designed that majority of light is reflected on ceiling 





IN DRAFTING ROOM OF AMER- 


INDIRECT LIGHTING 


NDIRECT lighting is a more recent development 
in the science of illumination. More than any 

other, this system approaches in principle that of 
natural daylight illumination. The underlying prin- 
cipte is to provide uniform distribution of the light 
by an extended lighting field or surface, rather than 
by a number of intense visible sources of light. It 
will be noted that during daylight, the entire visible 
sky becomes a source of illumination. For studio 
and other work requiring a steady, even light, a 
northern exposure is always preferred. The light 
obtained from such an exposure is due entirely to 
that reflected by the sky. To most persons, direct 
sunlight is objectionable, and windows so placed as 
to admit such rays should be glazed with diffusing 
glass. In like manner the indirect lighting system, 
instead of sending the light rays direct from a bril- 
liant source, first diverts the light flux to the ceil- 
ing in such a way that it is evenly distributed there- 
on, diffused, and re-directed downward. As there 
is an entire lack of brilliant spots, a soft, even light 
is thus obtained. 

Efficiency demands the use of the best reflecting 
surface commercialty available in the reflector, the 
form of which must be designed on scientific prin- 
ciples in order to secure an even and adequate dis- 
tribution. 

Reflectors for’ indirect fixtures (see Fig. 7) re- 
quire more attention than for direct units, due to 
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their upturned position, thus making them liable to schools, residences etc. It has also been found satis- 
collect dust. The immediate source of light is, of | factory in drafting rooms and industries such as 
course, not visible from below. the need'e trades where high intensities are required. 
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EBERHARDT MEMORIAL CHURCH, MISHAWAKA, IND. 
BADGLEY & NICKLAS, ARCHITECTS 


Indirect lighting has been here advantageously employed 


Indirect lighting has been successfully employed Before selecting this type consideration must be 
for many and varying types of occupancies, includ- given to the fact that with indirect lighting the ceil- 
ing offices, hotels, clubs, banks, libraries, churches, ing becomes a part, and a very important one, of the 
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system. The most scientifically 
designed fixtures will give very 
unsatisfactory results unless 
the ceiling (and to some extent 
the walls also) function as re- 
flecting surfaces. 

In industrial buildings em- 
ploying pitched roofs, roof 
trusses, and dark ceilings, in- 
direct illumination is out of the 
question, and direct lighting 1s 
practically the only system to 
use. In industries where con- 
siderable dirt and dust attend 
the process of manufacture, the 
indirect system would not be 
efficient as the fixtures would 
require too constant attention. 


But wherever light ceilings 
can be used, without deep pro- 
jections or recesses which would 
cast heavy shadows, it will be 
found possible to utilize indirect 
lighting. 

There are certain classes of 
occupancies in which, for effect, 
it is sometimes desired to use 
hxtures with exquisitely etched glassware, the design 
of which becomes evident only upon the light shining 
through. If the intensity of lamp required would be 
such as to cause too great a brilliancy of such glass- 
ware if used in the common, semi-indirect type of 
fixture, it is possible so to construct an indirect 
fixture as to utilize an enclosing glass bowl, permit- 
ting a moderate quantity of 
light flux to pass through the 
glassware in order to bring out 
the pattern in the glass, while 
the greater portion of the light 
is directed to the ceiling. There 
are several methods by which 
_ this can be accomplished. 

Thus a knowledge of the va- 
rious types of systems and their 
adaptability to local conditions 
will make possible a satisfactory 
selection for each individual 
building. 


INDIRECT LIGHTING OF OFFICE OF VAN DUSEN 
COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





It is hoped that more archi- 
tects will make a thorough 
study of the different types of 
illumination, thus enabling them 
to assist in the proper selection 
of the lighting system to meet 
special conditions. The result 
is sure to be of benefit to both 
the architect and his client. 


FIG. 7. TOTAL- 
LY INDIRECT 
UNIT 


The bowl screens 
the reflector, which 
is of the _ cor- 
rugated mirrored 
type. and is in- 
visible from below 
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Effect of Storage of Cement 


Professor Duff A. Abrams has again added to 
our knowledge of the characteristics of cement in 
Bulletin 6, just issued by the Structural Materials 
Research Laboratory, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

The tests illustrating the effect of storage of ce- © 
ment, the results of which are tabu:ated in this 
bulletin, extended over a period of three and one- 
half years, the storage conditions varying for dif- 
ferent test samples. Strength tests were made at 
ages of from seven days to two years. 


Compression tests of concrete and mortar showed 
a deterioration in strength with storage for all 
samples of cement, for all conditions and pertods 
of storage and at all test ages. The deterioration 
was greatest for the samples stored in a shed in the 
yard, and least for the samples stored in the Lab- 
oratory. The basement storage was nearly as se- 
vere as outdoors. The deterioration was greater 
during the first three months than for the later 
three-month periods. <A greater deterioration was 
found in the tests made at the age of seven days 
than at twenty-eight days and later test ages. 

The tests in this investigation will be continued 
to include the 2-year period for all storage con- 
ditions. It is hoped that some opportunity may be 
found to study the effect of storing cement in bulk. 

Copies of Bulletin 6 may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Lewis Institute. 
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National Fire Protection Association 


Offers Plan for Local Organization 


The aim of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is to reduce the enormous and senseless annual 
wastage by fire. It seeks to enlist the support and 
co-operation of every organization and individual 
whose efforts will aid toward this end. 

It has members in every city of the United States 
and Canada. At present they are collectively in- 
active, principally because they have never been 
asked to act collectively. They are individuals in 
various walks of life and local bodies like Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, Credit Men’s As- 
sociations, Engineers’ Clubs, etc. Fire prevention 
is not their main interest; they are busy with their 
own affairs. But the fact that they are members 
sets them apart in their communities as men or 
bodies who are awake to the significance of the fire 
waste and interested in reducing it. They are willing 
to assist in this object if some one will take the 
initiative and tell how they can help. It woutd 
seem that the fire chief is the man to do this, and 
a plan to assemble these local members about him 
as a sort of permanent committee or cabinet which 
he can call together monthly, or oftener if need be, 
tell his troubles and outline his plans to make his 
city fire safe should be fostered in every city. 

The time is ripe for just such a plan as this and 
all the other agencies, physical and educational, 
working for fire prevention dovetail logically into 
it. The fire insurance companies are doing all they 
can to meet their responsibilities in furnishing re- 
liable indemnity to those who burn; the cities are 
maintaining the most efficient fire departments the 
world has ever seen. The fire losses last year were 
nearly $270,000,000. What then is the next step? 
What can be better than a sustained local effort 
fostered by those citizens of the municipalities who 
are alive to the significance of the fire waste and 
the present dire need of the world for its abate- 
ment ? 

The value of such co-operation is obvious. The 
fact that these men are in different walks of life is a 
peculiar advantage for nobody can charge that any 
special interest is behind the local fire prevention 
undertakings. A cross section of the N. F. P. A. 
membership in any average city will give the leading 
architect, the leading consulting engineer, the lead- 
ing insurance agent, builder, manufacturer, ware- 
houseman, credit man, department store manager, 
and so on. Here is a non-political, friendly, inter- 
ested body of men, any or all of whom can be 
depended on to help the fire commissioner or chief 
in the right way. Wonderful things can be accom- 
plished by such a group if it has the imagination to 
see it and the will and energy to effectively project 


its plans. By persistent efforts it can influence every 
factor of civic life to advance the city in the direc- 
tion of its endeavor. Cities are not made fire safe 
ina day. A long background beginning with proper 
building construction and following with proper 
safeguards is essential. There is hardly a city in 
the country which would not be benefited by certain 
amendments to its building ordinances. 

The impoverishing effect of the fire waste is na- 
tional, but every fire is local, it must start some- 
where. Local organization and attack is therefore 
necessary—collective action by men and women 
who have been awakened, and who are capable of 
enthusiasm and devotion in eliminating local fire 
hazards. We must organize these forces already at 
our command, and begin in each city to eliminate 
those preventable fire losses which in their aggre- 
gate are impoverishing the collective life and black- 
ening our national fame. 


Engineering Council Bulletin 


Construction Division, U. S. ARMy—As a sep- 
arate service was approved in final vote in Senate by 
substantial margin of 18 to 38. This compares with 
vote of 158 to 168 against the separate Construction 
Division in the House. Indications are that the 
conferees will provide for separate division. 

x ok 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEw Suips will probably be 
authorized as a result of Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee vote to retain with modifications the House 
provision directing the sale of Government owned 
vessels “as soon as practicable” and also authorizing 
the Shipping Board to continue construction of new 
ships. This provision will be a part of the perma- 
nent merchant marine policy. 

* 


CoaL Rates—The coal bill recently introduced by 
Senator Frelinghuysen providing seasonal coal rates 
is now being heard before Senate Sub-Committee 
of Interstate Commerce. Mr. Eugene McAuliffe, 
formerly of the Fuel Conservation Section of the 
Railroad Administration, and representative of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, has appeared in favor of the general plan 
embodied in this bill. A new writing of the bill 
recommending that graduated freight rates apply to 
tonnage, rather than to flat seasonal percentage 
increase was given by the Senate committee as 
recommendation of the engineers who have investi- 
gated this problem. A number of coal associations 
and some individuals have appeared against the 
Frelinghuysen bill. 
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Walls Stained with Cabot’s Stucco Stains. 
Wadsworth, Architects, Boston. 


TUDOR-STONE es ee 


and its 
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Parallel with texture and craftsmanship are the 
Tudor-Stone. 
colors, not the added pigments of artificial products, 
but colors such as nature produces. Both fixed and 
weathering colors are available and our service is 
always ready to explain what Tudor-Stone can do. 


THE RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 
Smce 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofmg Slates 

Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 

Architects’ Service Department. 101 Park Avenue. New York 


Colors of 


CABOT’S 
Waterproof Stucco Stains 


Soft, Artistic and Durable Colors 
Completely and Permanently Water-proof 


These stains cure both of the great defects of cement as a 
building material, i. e., its porous character and its cold, cheer- 
less monotony of color. They thoroughly water-proof the sur- 
face and color it in soft, rich tones without covering or spoil- 
ing the texture. They are not “painty” and cannot crack, or 
chalk, or peel. They are cheap, easy to apply and beautiful. 


You can get Cabot’s goods all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., MIS 


M 
CHEMISTS 
1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Cabot’s Stucco and Brick Stains, “Quilt,” Damp-proofing, Conservo 
ood Preservative, etc., etc. 5 
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They are all nature's 


BOSTON 


NON-SLIP STAIRWAYS 


The Hippodrome, New York City 
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24 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO 
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HOMAGE A 


== Used by vast This Stairway 

a throngs daily— is made of 

== wet feet, \drip- “Pyramid = 
= ping umbrellas Brand” Slate = 
== never cause the Treads. The = 
== velvety sur- hard service de- = 
== face with manded of this = 
=F which nature stairway dem- = 
= provided it to onstrates un- = 
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BUILDING NEWS 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX, Ariz.—Board of Trustees 
proposes a bond issue of $300,000 for 
purchasing sites and erecting three 


school buildings. John D. Loper, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
ARKANSAS 


Hor SpRINGS, Arx.—Hot Springs 
Natl. Park Elks’ Club plans to build 
10 story fireproof hotel and = club. 


9 


Newport, ArK.—TIhe Van Noy In- 
terstate considers the erection of a 
$200,000 hotel in Newport. 


CALIFORNIA 


Napa, CALir.—The Growers’ Pack- 
ing and Warehousing Association, a 
branch of the California Prune and 
Apricot Association, Inc, will erect a 
$50,000 plant in this city. 


“San Drieco, Carir.—California Na- 
tional Club involving an initial ex- 
penditure estimated at $1,000,000 will 
be established in this city, will involve 


the erection of a $700,000 clubhouse. 


Howard Johnson, secretary. 


SoutH BERKELEY, CALir.—Board of 
Education plans the construction of 
Hawthorne School and additions to 
Emerson, McKinley, Washington and 
Columbus Schools, also new units will 
be erected at Franklin, Jefferson and 
Longfellow Schools. 


COLORADO 


DeENvER, CoL_o.—Constructing Quar- 
termaster, General Hospital No. 1, will 
construct miscellaneous improvements, 
including dairy barns, altering ward 
building, building corridors, altering 
Quartermaster’s office, etc. 


EckLey, Coro.—School Board of 
Dist. 24, Yuma County, will erect a 
school buiiding at Eckley. John J. 
Huddart, archt., 408-409 Bank Block, 
Denver, Colo. . 


CONNECTICUT 


BripGeporT, Conn.—Bryant Electric 
Co., 1421 State St., will build 4 story, 
60x 130 ft., brick, concrete and steel ad- 
dition to factory. $125,000. 


Bripceport, Conn.—Bryant Electric 
Co., 1421 State St., will build 4 story, 
60x160 ft. storehouse, with 60x66 ft. 
ell, brick, concrete and steel, on Organ 


St. $200,000 
DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON, Det. — Automobile 
Supply Co., c/o Greisler & Abramson, 
archts. and engrs., Lafayette Bldg., 
Phila., will build 3 story, 40x70 ft. 
concrete and brick garage, on 12th and 
French Sts. $50,000 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


W asHInGtTon, D. C.—Chief of Con- 
struction, Drvision 1, Room 241, Sev- 
enth and B Sts., S. W., Washington, 
D. C., proposes miscellaneous work at 
Langleyfeld, Hampton, Va. 


Hotel, 


FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Child’s Restau- 
rant Co. plans the erection of a build- 


ing on Sorfyth St., between Hogan 


and Julia $100,000. 
GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, Ga.— Georgian Terrace 
Peachtree St. and Ponce de 
Leon Ave., having plans prepared by 
W. L. Stoddart, archt., 9 East 40th St., 
New York City, for 9-story, 100 x 200 
ft., steel, granite and brick addition. 
$1,000,000. J. N. Couch, mgr. 


IDAHO 


Carey, IpAHO—Wm. G._ Briggs, 
Sec. of the Trustees of School Dis- 
trict No. 31, Carey, will construct a 
concrete schoo] building. Wayland & 
Fennell, archts., Boise, Idaho. 


Payetre,. IpAHO.—Directors of the 
Idaho Alfalfa: Milling Co. propose the 
construction-of a-concrete and galvan- 
ized iron mill building. 


_ILLINOIS 


Cuicaco, Itt.—A new McVicker’s 
Theatre is to be erected at a cost of 
$2,000,000 on site of present theatre of 
that name. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—K. C. Holman, of La 
Grange, will erect a $500,000 theatre 
and hotel building at the northwest 
corner of Harris and Fifth Ave. York, 
Regon & Burke, archts 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Jacob Press & Sons, 
southwest corner of W. 63rd St., will 


’ erect a wagon plant at the southwest 


corner of W 33rd St. and Normal 
Ave. 
INDIANA 
WuHitinc, Inp.—Construction of a 


new building for the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. proposed. 


IOWA 


Des Moines, Ilowa.—Dan Miller, Sec. 
of the Board of Education, proposes 
addition to Douglas and Longfellow 
Schools. 


DuBuQvuE, Iowa.—Dave McDermott, 
Sec. at Peosta, Iowa, will erect a school 
house in Vernon Twp., in Dubuque 
County. 

KANSAS 


GREAT BEND, Kan.—Sisters of St. 
Dominic having plans prepared by 
Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, archts., 
Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., for 3 
story, 50x150 ft., brick, rein.-con. and 
steel hospital. $150,000. 


TopeKA, Kan.—Bell Telephone Co. 
plans to construct 3 story, 75x110 ft., 
brick, rein.-con. and steel exchange. 
$115,000. 


KENTUCKY 


LovuISVILLE, Ky.—Peerless Pencil Co. 
plans to build factory. $200,000. 


LouliSvILLE, Ky.—W. E. Ross receiv- 
ing bids for building 5 story, concrete 
and steel garage at 2-3 Market St. 
$100,000. affney & Epping, Louis- 
ville, archts. and engrs. , 


LovuiIsvVILLE, Ky.—Prince Wells Mo- 
tor Co. having plans prepared by E. 
T. Hutching, archt., Columbia Bldg., 
for 74x200 ft. garage, on 3rd St. and 
Bway. $100,000. 


LOUISIANA 


New ORLEANS, La.—The Marine 
Paint & Varnish Co. is planning a 
new factory to be let here at Fig and 
Dante Sts. 


MAINE 


Avucusta, Me.—Augustus O. Thomas, 
Sec. of the Board of State Normal 
School Trustees, Augusta, Me., pro- 
poses the construction of a brick school 
building at Aroostook State Normal 
School in the Presque Isle. W. E. 
Mansur, archt. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Delion Tire Co., 
131 West Mt. Royal Ave. having plans 
prepared by J. O. Hunt, archt., 114 
North Montgomery Ave., Trenton, N. 
J., for 1 story, 90x400 ft. and 2 story, 
60x70 ft., concrete, brick and steel fac- 
tory, power plant and office. $100,000. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Wizard Check In- 
dorser & Printing Machine Co., Inc., 
457 Calvert Bldg., plans to build fire- 
proof factory, on Key Highway and 
Fort Ave. $300,000. F. S. Weise, 
pres. 


Ba.tTiMorE, Mp.—J. Freund, archt., 
1307 St. Paul St., will build 3 story, 
24x40x53x59 ft., brick and steel ware- 
house on 805-11 Plowman St., for N. 
ae & Co., 19 South Front St. $100,- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Mass.—New Boston Arena 
Co., c/o Funk & Wilcox, archts. and 
engrs., 294 Washington St., having pre- 
liminary plans prepared for 1-story, 200 
x 300 ft. brick, rein.-con. and _ steel 
seater on St. Botolph St. $750,- 


Boston, Mass.—Employers Liability 
Assurance Corp., Ltd., 33 Broad St., 
plans to construct large office building. 
ee & Shattuck, 122 Ams Bldg., 
archts. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Micuw. — J. H. Kunsky, 
Madison Theatre Bldg., retained C. H. 
Crane and E. G. Kiehler, archts., 
Huron Bidg., to prepare plans for 6 
story, 155x250 ft.. rein-con., brick and 
steel theatre and office, on B’way and 
Madison Ave. 


Port Huron, Micu.—Bd. Educ. hav- 
ing plans prepared by G. L. Harvey, 
archt., Military St., for 2 story, 100x130 
ft., brick, steel and stone school, on 
Court St. $100,000. 
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ATLAS-WHITE 
is the ideal cement for making Cast 
Stone—hard, weatherproof, durable 
stone—in pure white or an infinite 
variety of colors and textures, with a 
minimum labor of shaping, whether 
simply molded or richly ornamented. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Birmingham 
Chicago Dayton Des Moines St. Louis 






Upon request we will promptly send to 
architects one of all of three books: 
“Color Tones in Stucco,” “‘Non-Stain- 
ing Mortar for Pointing, Setting and 
Backing,” ‘‘Cast Stone.” 
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MINNESOTA 
DuLtutu, Minn.—P. G. Phillips, 


commissioner of public utilities, has 
presented a resolution to council with 
instruction to advertise for bids for 
the new water and light department 
building at 416-418 West First St., 
estimated cost $110,000. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Three © new 
schools, the Minnehaha, Miles Stand- 
ish and Eugene Field, will be erected 
by the Board of Education at a cost 
of $600,000. 


MISSOURI 


Aurora, Mo.—The Juvenile Shoe Co. 
of St. Louis will erect a $200,000 fac- 
tory in this city. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—A factory build- 
ing to cost approximately $200,000 will 
be erected by the Woods-Evertz Stove 
Co. 


NEBRASKA 


LIncoLn, Nes.—Plans for the new 
building of the Prescott School have 
been accepted by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The building will be located at 
20th and Harvard Sts. Estimated cost, 
$400,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—City having 
plans prepared by W. M. Butterfield 
Co., archts., 801 Beech St., for 2-story, 
brick, concrete and steel school. $150,- 
000. L.A. Thorp, chn. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City, N. J.—Colgate & Co.., 
105 Hudson St., will build 4 story, 45 x 
30 ft., brick and steel factory, on 
Harris St. $70,000. 


Keyport, N. J.—Whitall-Tatum Co. 
4€ Barclay St., New York City. pro- 
poses building 3 story, 50 x 200 ft.. 
rein.-con., brick and_ steel factory. 


$100,000. 


LakeHursT, N. J.—Hughes-Fou!k- 
rod Co., Commonwealth Trust Co.. 
Philadelphia, have received a contract 
from the Bureau of Yards & Docks, 
Washington. D. C., to erect a power- 
house, auxiliary building and barracks 
at Naval Aircraft Station here. $525.- 


Rosette, N. J.—Bd. Educ. having 
plans prepared by J. N. Pierson & Sons, 
archts., 175 Smith St.. Perth Amboy, 
for 1 and 2-story, 77 x 118 ft.. con- 
crete and brick school in Roselle Park. 
Cost to exceed $100,000. Runyon & 
Carey, 845 Broad St., Newark, engrs. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Bergounan Rubber 
Corp. of Trenton proposes constructing 
three 2 story. 20 x 20 ft., 25 x &0 ft. 
and 60 x 150 ft. factory buildings. rein. 
con., brick and steel, on Whitehead 
Rd. $250,000. 


NEW YORK 


Brooktyn, N. Y—N. Y. Telephone 
Co., 15 Dey St., New York City, hav- 
ing sketches made by McKenzie, Voor- 
hies & Gmelin, archts., 1123 Bway, New 
York City, for brick, steel and stone 
exchange on Coney Island Ave. and 
Ave. F. $125,000. 
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Brook_yn, N. Y.—Dept. Pub. Wel- 
fare, Municipal Bldg., New York City, 
will build brick and stone hospital on 
New Cumberland St., here. $600,000. 


Brooxktyn, N. Y.—F. Huber, 314 
Park Ave., will build 214 story, 100x 
100 ft. brick and steel garage, on 
Grand Ave. $50,000. 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—Knitwear Mfg. 
Cv., 114 5th Ave., New York City, will 
buiid 4 story, 90x100 ft. brick and 
stee: factory, on Jefferson Ave. $15U,- 
UUU. 


New York, N. Y.—New York Tele- 
phone Co., 15 Dey St., having sketches 
made by McKenzie, Voorhies & Gme- 
in, archts., 1123 Bway., for altering 
and building brick, steel and stone ad- 
dition, at 146th St. and Convent Ave. 
$500,000. 


New York, N. Y.—H. Kline, 532 
West 54th St., having plans prepared 


' by S. J. Kessler, archt. and engr., 529 


Lort.andt Ave., for two 1 story, brick 
and steel garages on 54th and 55th 
Sts. $90,000. 


~ Rocky Point, N. Y.—Radio Corp., 
Woolworth Bidg., New York City, 
having sketches made by J. G. White 
Kng. Corp., engrs., 43 Exchange P1., 
New York City, for wireless station, 
to consist of several buildings and 
power house here. $10,000,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Manpan, N. D.—Methodist Dea- 
coness Hospital having plans prepared 


by L. Bassindale, archt., 321 Capital 


Bank Bldg., St. Paul, for 3 story, 40 
x125 ft., brick and rein.-con. hospital. 


$125,000. 
OHIO 


CoL_u MBuUs, O.—Ohio Board of Ad- 
nunistration, corner of Oak and Ninth 
Sts., Columbus, O., proposes the erec- 
tion of a milking barn and a cottage 
at the Ohio Hospital for Epileptics, 
Calipolus, O. Kyle W. Armstrong, 
archt. 


Youncstown, O.—J. B. Glingan, 
Clerk of the Board of Education of 
Coitsville Twp. Rural School District, 
Mahoning Twp., will erect high school 
building, to be built in Science Hall, 
near Liberty Road, in Coitsville Twp. 
School District. C. F. Owsley, archt., 
1401 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA 


CHEROKEE, OKLA.—Al falfa Co., build- 
ing 3 story, rein.-con. brick and stone 
court house. $110,000. Tonini & Bram- 
blett, 301 Terminal Bldg., Oklahoma, 
archts. 


FREDERICK, OkLA. — Tillman Co., 
building 4 story, brick, rein.-con. and 
steel court house. $250,000. Tonini & 
Bramblett, 417 Terminal Bldg., Okla- 
homa, archts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


New Caste, Pa.—Lawrence Savings 
& Trust Co., 223 East Washington St., 
having sketches made by Mowbray & 
Uffnger, archts. and engrs., 56 Lib- 
erty St.. New York City, for 3-story, 
50 x 100 ft., brick and stone addition. 
$150,000. 
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PittspurGH, Pa.—Y.™M. C. A., Frick 
Annex, had plans prepared by B. Jans- 
sen, archt., Century Bldg., for 15-story, 
80 x 120 ft., brick, steel and stone on 
Wood St., between 3rd and 4th Aves. 
$650,000. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport, R. I.—School Com. having 
plans prepared by B. H. Seabury, 
archt., 21 Besse Pl., Springfield, Mass.. 
for 3-story brick, concrete and steel 
addition to Rogers High School, on 
Bway. $500,000. 


TEXAS 


DatLtas, TeEx.—F. J. Clark, 3711 
Beverly Ave., having plans prepared 
building 3 story, concrete and brick 
store, on Wood St. $100,000. 


GuLrF, TEx.—H. N. Nelson, archt., at 
Gulf, will erect a one-story brick school 
building. $35,000. 


UTAH 


Sanpy UtanH.—Board of Adminis- 
tration of the Jordan School District 
will erect a brick and cement boiler- 
house at Upper Bingham School, Bing- 
ham Canyon. 


VIRGINIA 


RicHMoND, Va.—Larus & Bro. Co., 
7 South 21st St.. proposes building 5 
story, 110x172 ft., rein.-con. factory, 
on 21st and Main Sts. $150,000. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, Wasyu.—G. C. Lemcke & 
Co., Lippy Bldg., plan to build 4 story, 
82x145 ft.. auto truck terminal, rein.- 
con., on Railroad Ave. and Railroad 
Way. $100,000. H. Bittman, Securi- 
ties Bldg., engr. 


SEATTLE, WasuH.—F. A. Naramore, 
archt, Central Bldg., constructing 2 
story, 70x140 ft.. rein.-con. and brick 
school, for Bd. Educ. $130,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont, W. Va.—West Virginia 
Amusement Co. had plans prepared by 
Dreher, Churchman, Paul & Ford, 
archts., Fairmont, for 2-story theatre. 
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WISCONSIN 


CorNELL, Wis. — Cornell Wood 
Products Co. will build 2 story, 88x 
300 ft. and 44x320 ft., rein.-con. plant. 
$1,000,000. 


Manitowoc, Wis.—Bd. Educ. hav- 
ing plans prepared by Perkins, Fel- 
lows & Hamilton, archts., 814 Tower 
Court, Chicago, for 3 story, 250x500 
ft. central high school, brick, rein.- 
con. and steel high school. $1,400,000. 
Academics building will be first to be 
constructed, $678,000. <A. H. Zande, 


clk. 
| WYOMING 


LaNpEeR, Wyo.—State Board of 
Charities and Reform will construct 
a cottage at the Wyoming School far 
Defectives. Du Bois and Goodrich, 
Casper. and William Du Bois, Chey- 
enne, archts. 
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ESTIMATE by usual methods the fuel cost of warming the OLD 
or NEW building for a heating season. Divide by 3. The result 
will be the actual fuel saving that can be effected with the 


New IDEAL Type ‘A”Heat Machine 


The precise Heating Laboratory tests prove an economy and an 
efficiency yielding the largest interest return (3313 per cent) pos- 
sible in any feature of household equipment. Ask for the heat-chart 
catalog of IDEAL Type A” Bozrlers. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Sales Branches and Show Rooms in all the Large Cities. 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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ARCHITECTS’ OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


FILING CABINETS: 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


CASEMENT WINDOWS 


METAL 
Pomeroy Co., Inec., 8. H, 30 EB. 42d St, N. Y. 


CEMENT AND PLASTER 


CEMENT: 


Atlas Portland Cement Co., The, 30 Broad St., 
New York. Manufacturers of Atlas Portland 
Cement and Atlas-White Portland Cement. Sales 
Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia, Bostun. St. Touts, 
Minneapolis, Des Moines, Dayton, &..wannah. 
Mills: Northampton. Pa: Hudsoa, N. Y.: Han- 
nibal, Mo. Sales Manager, C. 4. Kingball, 


SPECIALTIES: 


Truscon Steel Co., Dept. 33, Youogsiown, Cito. 
Representatives in prin:ival cities. Corner beaus, 
““Kahn’”’ curb bars. “Trus-on" sicttel i serts: 
“‘Kahn’”’ adjustable inserts; ‘‘Trus-Con’’ National 
socket inserts; ‘‘Kahn’’ elastic Aller and armor 
plates for expansion joints. 


STUCCO: 
American Materials Co., Chicago, Il. 


COLUMNS 


LIMESTONE: 


Indiana_ Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn., Bedford 
and Bloomington, Ind. Furnished in three col- 
ors. ‘‘Buff,’’ ‘‘Gray’’ and ““Wariegated"’ Indiana 
Limestone. One-plece columns and pedestals 
canbe readily had in massive sizes. For 
banks, public buildings, office buildings. railruad 

&, 


termina ete. 
WOOD: 
Hartmann-Sanders Co., Chicago, JIL. 


CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT 


REINFORCEMENT: 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago-New York. 


Truseon Steel Co., Dept. 68, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Representatives in principal cities ‘‘Kahn’’ sys- 
tem reinforced concrete: ‘‘Kahn’’ bars: ‘‘Rib’’ 
bars; ‘‘Rib’’ lath: ““Floretyles,”’ ‘‘Floredome,”’ 
etc.; flat and beamed ceilings of all types. 


DAMPPROOFING 


(See Water and Dampproofing) 


DOORS AND TRIM 


HOLLOW STEEL DOORS: 


Edwards Mfg. Co., The, 319-349 Eggleston Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 


SLIDING DOOR EQUIPMENT: 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL 


STEEL ROLLING DOORS: 


Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. Kinnear steel 
rolling doors and _ shutters, bifolding doors of 
wood and steel. 


DUMB-WAITERS 
Sedgwick Machine Wks., 159 W. 15th St, N. Y. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 


CONDUITS AND FITTINGS: 


National Metal Molding Co., 1111 Fulton Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa “NATIONAL” metal molding 
for surface wiring; “SHERADUCT”’ and “ECON- 
OMY’’ conduits, ‘““FLEXSTEEL”’ armored cable 

is and a complete Hne of fittings. 


Youngstown (O.) Sheet & Tube Co. *'Buckeye”’ 
rigid conduit. ‘‘Reaflex’’ armored conductor. 












gous, 


to assist our subscribers 

in readily determining the 
names and addresses of manu- 
facturers of products in which 
they may be interested, together 
with brief data about their ma- 
terial. 


The headings and sub-head- 
ings are arranged alphabetically 
and have been selected in ac- 
cordance with the intent of 
meeting the architect’s thought 
in preparing his specifications. 

If the information desired is 
not found here, it will gladly be 
supplied by the Service Depart- 
ment of The American Archi- 
tect. 


TS. department is intended 





KEYSTONE 
Lo \_/ ce 


®RER st 


Galvanized Sheets 
and Roofing Tin 


HE COPPER STEEL ALLOY 

is unequaled for durability and re- 

sistance torust. Every architect 
and builder interested in better sheet 
metal work should insist upon having 
genuine KEYSTONE quality. Sold by 
leading metal merchants. 


APOLLO Keystone Copper Stee! Galvanized 
Sheets assure lasting and satisfactory service 
or cornices, skylights, ventilators, gutters, 
spouting, eaves trough, and all exposed uses 
where permanence is an important factor. 


KE ysrone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates are 
the highest quality plates produced—grades up 
to 40 pounds coating — adapted to the best con- 
struction, and afford ablest protection against 
fire and wear. Accept no substitute. 


We also manufacture Black Sheets, Corrugated 
Sheets, Formed Roofing and Siding Producte, 
Fire Door Ternes, Bright Tin Plates, etc. Send 
for descriptive literature —also refer to our 
data pages in Sweet's Architectural Catalogue. 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
Geaeral Offices : 


Frick Building, 






















Pittsbergh, Pa. 
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of Manufacturers’ Data 


“| ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND 





SUPPLIES—Continued 


DOOR OPENERS: 

Richards- Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 
LIGHTING SYSTEMS: 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
OUTLET BOXES: 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
PANEL BOARDS: 

Structural Slate Co., The, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT: 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
RECEPTACLES: 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
SOCKETS: 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y¥. 
SWITCHBOARDS: 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
SWITCHES: 

yeneral Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
“WIRES AND CABLES (insulated) : 
General Electrie Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


ELEVATORS AND HOISTS 


CONVEYORS: 


Ous Elevator Co.. 11th Ave. and 26th 8t., N. Y. C. 
Gravity spirals. 


DOOR EQUIPMENT: 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, II. 
ELEVATORS: 


American Elevator & Machine Co., Loutsvitle, Ky. 


Kaestner & Hecht Co., 500 South Throop S8t., 
Chicago, II. 


Otis Elevator Co., lith Ave. and 26th St, N. Y¥. C. 
Offices in principal cities of the world. Electric, 
hydraulic, belt and hand power, inclined freight 
elevators and escalators. 


ELEVATORS (Hand Power): 

Sedgwick Machine Wks., 159 W. 15th 8t., N. Y. 
ELEVATOR CABLE: 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago-New York. 
HOISTS (Ash): 


Otis Elevator Co., 1lth Ave. and 26th St, N. Y. C. 
Automatic coal and ash hoists, blast furnace 
and ship hoists. 


EQUIPMENT STEEL 


LOCKERS AND SHELVING STEEL: 


Exiwards Mfg. Co., The, 319-349 Eggleston Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 





























FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W., New York City. 
CAGING OR FORMING: 

Mitchell-Tappen Co., 15 John 8t.. N. Y¥. Cc. 
METAL LATH: 


Truscon Steel Co., Dept 68, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Representatives in principal cities. “Kahn’’ Sys- 
tem reinforced concrete: ‘‘Kahn’’ bars: ‘Rib’ 
bars; ‘‘Rib’’ lath; ‘‘Floretyles,”’ **Floredome,’’ 
ete., flat and beamed ceilings of all types. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


AUTOMATIC FIRE DOOR HARDWARE: 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co., Aurora, JIL 
FIRE EXIT DEVICES: 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


FLOORS 
COMPOSITION: 


Johns-Manville Co.. H. W., New York City. 


Marbleloid Co., The, Marbridge Bldg, N. Y. Cc. 
Franklyn RB. Muller & Co., Waukegan, IIL 
HARDENER: 
Jasperite Co., Omaha, Neb. 
TILE AND CERAMIC MOSAIC: 
Structural Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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It 1s a Good Time 


To Clear Away the Preliminaries 





ITH money scarce, do your 
clients suggest shelving their 
plans till a better day? 


We sincerely hope that your advice 
is to complete plans, to choose a 
builder and to ascertain today’s 
costs with the thought that a change 
in financial conditions may come 
suddenly and that the concern 
which has all its building prelim- 
inaries cleared away will be ina 
position to take most advantage of 
the change. | 

A Fixed-Fee contract may be written with 
Wells Brothers Construction Co., subject to 
financing and to satisfactory estimate and in- 


volving no obligation except as conditions 
become right for construction. 


Every advantage of lower prices to come will 
accrue to the owner. 


We will be glad to discuss this with you—at 
least ask for our opinion regarding the trend 
of building construction costs. 

Builders 


“ Wells Brothers ~: 


Built an 


welt” CONSTRUCTION CO. Cone 


MONADNOCK BLOCK | CHICAGO 
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FOUNDATIONS : 


PILES: 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 149 Cedar 8t., N. Y. C. 
*“‘Raymond”’ concrete piles are made by driving 
a reinforced steel shell which is left permanenily 
in the ground. This shell is then filled with 
concrete. 


FURNITURE and DECORATIONS 
DRAPERIES, UPHOLSTERIES, WALL COVER. 


Standard Textile Products Co., The, 320 Broad- 
way, New York. ‘‘Sanitas’’ Tinted, Decorative 
and Glased. Fast colors, sanitary. For private 
homes, hotels, auditoriums, institutions, etc. 


HARDWARE 


“AIR-WAY” HAROWARE: 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL 
BOLTS: 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE: 
Richards-Wlicox Mfg. Co., Aurora, JIL 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Stanley Works, The, New Britaln, Conn. 
BUTTS AND HINGES: 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittaburgh, Pa. 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conan. 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Bearing)—steel, brass, bronze. 


DOOR BOLTS: 

Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
DOOR CHECKS: 

Richards-Wilrox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL 

Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
ESCUTCHEONS: 

Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
EXIT DEVICES: 

Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indlanapolis, Ind. 
FIRE DOOR FIXTURES: 

Wagner Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, lowa. 
FIRE EXIT DEVICES: 


Vonnegut Hardware Co., 
Duprin Devices. 


GARAGE HARDWARE: 
Richards-Wlieox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
KNOBS: 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
LOCKS: 

Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
MASTER KEYED SYSTEMS FOR LOCKS: 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

PANIC EXIT DEVICES: 
Vonnegut Hardware Co., 

SCREEN DOOR HARDWARE: 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


SELF RELEASING LATCHES: 


Vonnegut Hardware Co., 
Von Duprin Devices. 


(Ball- 


Indianapolis, Ind. Yon 


Indtanapolis, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


HEATING, VENTILATION 
PLUMBING 


BLOWERS AND EXHAUSTERS: 
Buffalo Forge Co.. Buffalo. N.Y. 
BOILER FEED WATER PURIFYING APPARATUS: 
Permutit Co., 440 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. C. 
BOILERS: 
American Radiator Co., Chicago, IN. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS: 
Cahill Iron Works, The, 
FILTERS, WATER: 
Permutit Co., 440 Fourth Ave.. N. Y. C. 
FLOOR DRAINS: 
Crampton-Farley Brass Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
LAVATORIES: 
Cahill Iron Works, The. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS: 
Crane Co., Chicago. I. 
PIPE, SOIL, CAST IRON: 
Crane Co., Chicago, IIL. 
PIPE (Steel): 
Crane Co., Chicago, IN. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 
PLUMBERS’ HARDWARE: 
Structural Slate Co., The, Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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HEATING, VENTILATION, 
PLUMBING—Continued 


RADIATORS: 

American Radiator Co., Chicago, III. 

RANGES, ELECTRIC: 

Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago, IIL 


**Hughes’’ electric ranges. 
SHOWERS: . 
Structural Slate Co., The, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
SINKS: 
Cahill Iron Works, The, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SINKS (Step): 
Cahill Iron Works, The, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SWIMMING POOLS: 
The R. U. V. Co., 165 Broadway, N. Y. Sani- 
tary engineers and sterilizing apparatus. 
TANKS (Cleset) : 
Cahill Iron Works, The, 


TRAPS: ; 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W., New York City. 


TRAPS (Steam): 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White 8t, N. Y. C. 
Johns-Manville Co.. H. W., New York City. 


TUBS (Bath): 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cahill Iron Works, The, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
TUBS (Laundry): 

Cahill Iron Works, The, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Structural Slate Co., The, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
UNIONS: 

Crane Co., Chicago, IHL 

URINALS: 

Cahill Iron Works, The, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Structural Slate Co., The, 


VALVES (Alr): _ 


Hoffman Specialty Co., 130 No. Fifth Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Siphon Air valves; Stphon Air and 
Vacuum valves; ‘‘Air Lines’’ valves Junior Quirk 
Vent Alr Valve; Quick Vent ‘‘Float’’ Air Valve: 
Quick Vent ‘‘Float’’ Air and Vacuum Valve; 
Return Line Valve for vapor, yacuum, modulat- 
ing and vacuum heating systems; vapor vent 
valve. 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White St, N. Y. @. 


VALVES, GAS, WATER—STEAM: 
Crane Co., Chicago, I. 


VALVES. PRESSURE REDUCING: 
Crane (‘o., Chicago, IIL 
VALVES (Radiator): : 
Commonwealth Brass Co., St. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White 8t., 
VALVES, SPECIAL HEATING: 
Crane Co., Chicago, IL 
VALVES (Steam): 
Jenkins Bros, 80 White St, N. Y. ¢. 
VALVES (Water Line): 
Jenkins Brus., 80 White S8t., 
VAPOR HEATING SYSTEMS: 
American Dist. Steam Co., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
WATER PURIFYING APPARATUS: 
Permutit €o.. 440 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


WATER STERILIZING SYSTEM: 


The R. U. V. Co., 165 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
tary engineers and sterilizing apparatus. 


WATER SYSTEMS: 
Deming Co., Salem. O. 


WATER TREATMENT: 
Permutit Co., 440 Fourth Ave., 


HOISTS 


(See Elevators and Holsts) 


INSULATION (Sound and Heat) 


BUILDING: 

Cabot. Samuel. Inc., Boston. ‘‘Cabot’s Quili.°’ 
Hydrex Felt & Eng. Co., 120 Liberty St, N. Y. 
Johns- Manville Co., H. W., New York City. 


PIPE (Heat and Power): 


Magnesta Association of America, The, 702 Bul- 
letn Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. Distributors of 
Standard Specifications for the correct: application 
of 85% magnesia pipe and boiler coverings to 
every deseription of heating and power service. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


ORGANS: : 
Kimball, W W., Co.. Chicago. LiL 


ORNAMENTAL BRONZE AND 
IRON 


Polachek. John. Bronze & Iron Co., 480 Hancock 
St. Long Island City, N. Y. 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Louis, Mo. 
N. Y. C. 


Ne~ Ye °C. 


Sani- 


New York City. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
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PAINTS, VARNISHES, STAINS 
MORTAR COLORS: , 
French, S. HL, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAINT (Steel Protective) : 
Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


STAINS: 

Cabot, Samuel, Inc., Boston. Cabot’s Creosote 
Stains, Stucco Stains, Brick Stains. Old 
Virginia White and Old Virginia Tints. 


PARTITIONS 


METAL: 
Pomeroy, 8. H., Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd St, N. Y. 


SLIDING PARTITION EQUIPMENT: 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 


STEEL: 
Henry Wels Mfg. Co., Atchison, Kan. 


PERGOLAS 


Hartmann-Sanders Co., Chicago, IIL 


PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS 


INSULATION: 


Magnesia Association of America, The, 702 Bulletin 
Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa. Distributors of Stand- 
ard Specifications for the correct application of 
85% magnesia pipe and boiler coverings to every 
description of heating and power service. 


‘ PLASTER 


(See Cement and Plaster) 


PLUMBING 


(See Heating, Ventilation, Plumbing) 


REFRIGERATION 


REFRIGERATING APPARATUS: 
Brunswick Refrigerating Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Johns-Manville H. W. C.. New York City. 


ROOFING 
ASBESTOS: 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W., New York City. 
ASPHALT: 


Carey, Philip, Co., The, Lockland, Cincinnati, 0. 
Carey Flexible Cement Roofing. A roofing for 
all classes of buildings, flat or steep surfaces: 
concrete, tile or wood sheathing construction. 
Made of a flexible asphalt cement in 
36 in. wide by 36 ft. long. 

CANVAS: 
Hydrex Felt & Eng. Co., 120 Liberty St., N. Y. 
SHEET METAL: 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., Pitts- 

burgh, Ya. 
SLATE: 


Rising & Nelson Slate Co, West Pawlet, Vt.: 101 
Park Ave., N. Y. C. Sperial slate to architect's 
design. 


SAFETY TREADS 
Structural] Slate Co., The, Pen Argyl], Pa. 


SASH 
(See Window) 


SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works, 88 Broad St. Boston. 


SHADE HOLDERS 


Allen Shade Holder Co., 46 Cornhill St... Boston, 
Maas. 


‘SHEET METAL 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FORMED PRODUCTS: 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
METAL CEILINGS: 
Exiwards Mfg Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
SHEETS (Pretected): 


Robertson, H. H., Co., Pittsburgh. Sheets plain 
and corrugated protected with asphalt and as- 
bestos. 


The, 319-349 Eggleston Ave., 


ON PAGE 38 
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SKYLIGHTS 


ROLLED STEEL: 


Robertson, H. H., Co., Pittsburgh. 
less skylight. 


“Waugh’’ putty- 


SLATE TREADS 


Structural Slate Co., The, Pen Argyle, Pa. 
STAINS 
(See Paints, Varnishes and Stains) 
STONE 
LIMESTONE: 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Bed- 
ford and Blvomington, Ind. Furnished in three 
colors. ‘Buff Indiana Limestone,”’ ‘’Gray  In- 


diana Limestone’’ and ‘Variegated Indtana Lime- 
stone.’’ (Can be had in blocks of practically 
any size. For churches, publie buildings, resi- 
denees, apartment houses, school bulldings, of- 
five buildings, railroad terminals, statuary, gate- 
ways, garden furniture, ete. Indiana Limestone 
trim for industrial bufldings. Stone columns. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


PRESSED STEEL CONSTRUCTION: 


Truscon Steel Co., Dept. 68, Youngstown, 0. 
Representatives in principal cities. **Kahn’”’ 
pressed steel beams, joists. studs, plates, etc. 


STUCCO AND WALL BOARD 


PLASTER BOARD: 
aehopne Mfg. Co., The, 744 Este Ave., Cincinnati, 


Bishopric Stuceo or Plastic Board. The 
dove-tailed key locks the plaster. Made of 
creosoted . lath, asphalt-mastic and heavy fibre 
board. 

STUCCO: , 
American Pozzolana Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
**Pozz9,’’ the Italian Process Stucco. 
TELEPHONES 


pirorabene: Carleon Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
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TERRA COTTA 


TERRA COTTA (Architectural): 
N. Y. Arch. Terra Cotta Co., Tel. Astoria 700. 
Midland Terra Cotta Co., 1515 Lumber Exchange, 
Chicago, NL 


TILE 


(See Flooring and Roofing) 


VARNISHES 


(See Paints, Varnishes and Stains) 


VENTILATION 


(See Heating, Ventilation, Plumbing) 


WALL BOARD 
(See Stucco and Wall Board) 
WATER AND DAMPPROOFING 


Cabot, Samuel, Inc., 141 Milk St., Boston. 
Hydrex Felt & Eng. Co., 120 Liberty St. N. Y. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


Carter, BR. B., Co., 152 Chambers St., N. Y. C. 


WINDOWS, METAL 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 
9, Detroit, Mich. Fenestra 


Department No. 
Steel ‘‘Windo 
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WINDOWS, METAL —Continued 


S. H., Co., Inc., 30 E. 42d St., N. WY. 


Trugcon Steel Co., Dept. 88, Youngstown, 0. 
Representatives in principal cities. ““United’’ 
stee] sash in all types; horizontally and vertically 
pivoted sash; counterbalanced and  counter- 
weighed sliding sash; center pivoted and top 
hung continuous sash; steel and glass partitions: 
fore and swinging doors: casement sash of all 
esigns. 


Pomeroy, 


CASEMENT: 
(See Casement Windows) 


WINDOWS, WOOD: 


Lunken Window Co., Cincinnati, O. A complete. 
full 100% opening, double hung frame-sash- 
screen and weatherstrip combination, in wood, 
for all high-class residential, institutional anil 
general consrtuction exrepting strictly flreprvof. 
Shipped complete, ready for use without turther 
labor except the installing of the unit itself and 
decorative inside and outside finish. 


WIRE GLASS 


Mississippi Wire Glass Co., 216 5th Ave., N. Y¥. C. 
Polished Wire Glass—'‘Romanesque,’’ ‘‘Syenite °’ 
‘“*‘Maze,.”’ ‘*‘Pentecor.’’ ‘*Ribbed,’’ ‘*Rough,’’ ‘*Fig- 
ured Wire Glass—‘’Apex’’ ‘‘Romanesque,’’ ‘‘Sy °- 
nite,’” ‘“‘Maze,’’ ‘‘Florentine,’’ ‘‘Figure No. 2,’’ 
“‘Ondoyant,’’ ‘‘Pentecor,’’ ‘‘Ribbed,’’ ‘‘Rough.’’ 


WOOD 


Walls’’ are made from Solid Rolled Steel Bars PINE: 


interlocked by patented Fenestra joints. Ventila- 
tors are equipped with adjustable, removable 
butts. Fenestra Gravity Cam Latch automatical- 
ly locks ventilators when closed. Patented Chan- 
nel Section gives ventilators double weathering. 





BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 
126 East 75th Street New York City 
LLOYD WARREN, Director 
— FIVE FREE COURSES — 
Architectural Design Sculpture 
Interior Decoration and Mede'ing of Ornament 
Composition in Mara! Painting 

These courses, conducted in co-operation with the 


Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, the Art in Trades 
Club, the National Sculpiure Society and 


the 
Society of Mural Painters, respectively, are modeled 
Ecole des 


on the principles of teaching of the 
Beaux-Arts of Paris, and are intended for the in- 
struction of students of Architecture, Interior Dec- 
oration, Sculpture and Painting, and of apprentices 
and workmen in the artistic trades allied to Archi- 
tecture, Interior Decoration and Painting may be 
followed outside of New York City by correspondence 
with the Institute. For the courses in Sculpture, 
Ornament Modeling and _ Interior Decoration in- 
struction is given in the Studios at the Building of 
the Institute. 

Circulars of information concerning any of the 
courses wil] be mailed to those applying for them. 


PERSPECTIVES 


Rendered in any medium 


H. LLOYD WEISS 
4653 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 








S. 5. STORER, M. E. C. E. 


Consulting Engineer 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, 
BRIDGES, CONCRETE STRUCTURES 


We will associate with Architects 
Correspondence Invited 


7th Floor, NATIONAL CITY BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 








SAMSON SPOT SASH CORD 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


Four-year courses in Design and Architectural 
Engineering with degrees. Graduate courses 
with Master’s Degree... Two-year course in 
Design with certificate. 


Catalogues on application 








pencilled and ren 
dered promptly—by 


PERSPECTIVES gered “popu “by 


Architectural Designer. Competition and prelimi- 
nary Designs from Sketches or Suggestions. 


JAMES ADAMS, Oak Cottage, Arlington, N. J. 


American Churches 


In Twe Volumes 

Price, per set, $18.00 Cash. Single Volume, $10.00 
N authoritative and important 
A exposition of AMERICAN 
CHURCH WORK. Con- 
tains nearly 500 illustrations; also 
text articles of especial authority on 
different phases of Church Design 

and Construction. 


U. P. C. Book Company, Inc. 









Made 
shell which remains in the ground. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 140 Cedar Street 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, Ark. 


Long- Bell Lumber Co., R. A. Long Bldg.. Kansas 
City, Mao. 


School of the Fine Arts 


Yale University 


Department of Architecture 


1. A four-year general course in Architecture 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine 
Arts (B.F.A.). 


Stodents may specialise in theabove course 


(a) in Design; (b) in Construction, 


2. Special students properly qualified are ad- 
mitted to the courses in the Department 
of Architecture. 


Students of the Department of Architec- 
ture may avail themselves of general 
allied courses in Painting and Modeling. 
For special catalogue of the Department 
of Architecture address Secretary of the 
School of the Fine Arts, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 








Reinforced Concrete 


Designs F'stimates Redesigns 
Detail Drawings Bar Lists 


CONCRETE SERVICE CO. 


1777 Broadway New York City 
Telephone Circle 3166 





COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


SUMMER CLASSES 


in Architectural Design, Drawing and Painting 
June 30 to August 21, 1920 


Raymond Concrete Piles 


in place with protecting steel 


CHICAGO: 111 W. Monroe Street 
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RATES for Classified: Advertisements 


243 West 88th St.. New York 


Positions Wanted, 75 cents for 26 words or less and 2 cents 
for each additional word; Help Wanted, Special Netices, Com- 
petitions, Proposals, etc., $1 for 25 words or less and 3 cents 
for each additional word. Ten lines or more 30 cents per line. 
Copy received until 12 m. Friday. PAYMENTS STRICTLY IN 
ADVANCE. 


HELP WANTED 


RAFTSMAN, age 25-35; architect's office; splendid opening fer a 
thoroughly experienced man. Call 680 Fifth <Ave., fifth floor, 
New York City. (2323) 


W ANTED— First-class Architectural Designer of all classes of work. 
{n writing give experience, references, and salary desired. Mills. 
Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, Architects, 1234 Ohio Building, Toledo. 
Ohio. (2321-22-23-24) 


RCHITECTURAL Draftsman and Desieuers a (4). Apply to T. C. 
Desmond Company, 105 Newington Ave., Hartford, Coa 
(2323-24) 


RCHITECTURAL designers and draftsmen needed for positions in 

several different States. We have been furnishing this service for 
over 27 years. Full particulars furnished free, also no advance fee 
of any kind. Address Architectural Dept., The Engineering Agency, 
1662 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. (t. f.) 


CILDING Construction Superintendents (2), familiar with build- 

ing of small houses in large developments. Also carpenters, brick- 
layer, concrete and grading foremen—long job. .\pply T. C. Desmond 
Company, 105 Newington Ave., Hartford, Connecticut. (2323-24) 


POSITIONS WANTED 





WELL-KNOWN young architect, A.1A., will be open for engage- 

ment this summer. .\t_ present employed by large interests but 
have satisfactory reasons for desiring a change. Have thorough 
knowledge of design, construction, and direction of large work and 
an exceptional executive training. Experience covers wide field 
of commercial and industrial work including housing. Location 
and salary of minor importance but work must be of interest to a 
man with the above qualitications. Address 321-D, care The American 
architect. (2321-22-23) 


POSITION. WANTED—University man, sixteen years’ experience 
in designing. supervising and administration, desires position as 
assistant to architect in handling office administration or drafting room, 
with opportunity for some supervising. Thirty-two years old, efficient 
draftsman and color man. Will go anywhere, but prefers the South- 
west or South. Address W. P. D., 414 Daily News Building, aE 
Ohio. (232 





Dest TSMAN, aged 29, married, 13 years’ experience sketches, 
working drawings, details and superintendence punlic puiaings, 
schools, residences and manufacturing buildings, rapid is open for 
position, Salary, $70.00. References. Address Box 323- A, care The 
American .Architect, (2323) 


PROPOSALS 





REASURY DEPARTMENT, Supervising Architect’s Office, Wash- 

ington, D. C., June 22, 1920.—SEALED PROPOSALS will be 

opened in this office at 3 p. m., July 20, 1920, for remodeling the 

United States Post Office building at Des Moines, Iowa. Drawings 

and specifications may be obtained from the Custodian of the building 

at Des Moines, Iowa. or at this office. in the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. Jas. .\. Wetmore, Acting Supervising aos 4) 
(2323-24 


REASURY Department, Supervising Architect’s Office, Washing- 

ton, D. C., June es 1920, SEALED PROPOSALS will be opened 
in this office at 3 p.m. A 2, 1920, for the construction of the 
United States post office at Park City, Utah. Drawings and specifica- 
tions may be obtained from the custodian of the site at Park City, 
Utah, or at this office, in the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
Jas. A. Wetmore, Acting Supervising Architect. (2323-4) 
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Judging by Service 
you will decide that 
DIXON'S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 





is the paint yon should yse. A palnt Iike DIXON’S 
that has long service records back of it means eco- 
nomical service and better protection. Booklet No. 
14-H 

Made in Jersey City, by the 


Established 1827 


ro JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY KOK 








Enameled Ware 
Manufactured by 


THE CAHILL IRON WORKS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


“Southern Beauty” 







RUNNING WATER— 


is absolutely essential to make home comforts cornplete. 
Earn your client’s gratitude by specifying a system of water 
supply that is nolseless, dependable. satisfactory. Back of 
every = 


Water Supply System is 40 years of specialized pump knowl- 
de for country and suburban homes; private 
estates; office buildings; factories, etc. Catalogue 
on request or see pages 1104-1107 in ‘‘Sweet’s. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
SALEM, OHIO 


General Distributing Houses: 


Chicago: Henion & Hubbell. 
etteeer h: Harris Pump & Supply Oo. 
Newy York: Ralph B. Carter Co. 
Denver: Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Oo. 
wa ) Yar San Franciaco: Crane Co. 





Robert W. Hunt Jno J. Cone James C. Halleted D. W. McNaugher 


Robert W. Hunt & Co., Engineers 


INSPECTION TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


INSPECTION and TESTING OF STRUCTURAL 
and REINFORCING STEEL, CEMENT and OTHER 
BUILDING MATERIALS at manufacturing mills. 


SHOP INSPECTION of STRUCTURAL STEEL dur- 


ing fabrication. 


SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION and FIELD 
Ree of STEEL and CONCRETE STRUC- 


LOAD TESTS’ of FLOORS, WALLS and 
COLUMNS. 


Chicago New York Pittsburgh St. Louis San Franciaco 


It's significant that the largest schools 
and public buildings in the U. S. are 
equipped with 


°° ——s«éBuffalo 

Heating and 
Ventilating 
Apparatus 


Write Dept 11 


BUFFALO FORGE CO. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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= SARGENT! RESIDENCE OF PAUL D. CRAVATH 

aes aaa i , thee ae Guy LoweLL, Architect == 
= HARDWARE -ocust VALLEY, Lonc Istanp, N. Y. = 
= There are probably no more exacting demands made on the hardware manufacturer es 
= than those incident to the equipment of the elaborate country home. Only the = 
—_ highest grade of material and workmanship, combined with beauty of design, will 3 
= properly fulfill the requirements. = 
= Locks and Hardware are selected for use in an increasing number of country = 
ES homes each year. Es 
= Manufacturers = 
= New York Chicago = 
aS Sargent Hardware ts sold in all citics by representative dealers =S 
SHE ied eit ata i TA UR GAG AEH RA THRU akedeGetan lt autumn ESe Hazsaripacls cay Nag oce esau ult etled a lel el elbinae jaune ul gS <a 
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Service 


Our Chicago Office, through 
its Engineering Department 
maintains a complete service 
for architects and builders 
wishing data on electric range 
installations or the necessary 
wiring for the smaller house- 
hold electrical appliances. 







Convenience— 
the key word 








We cordially invite you to take 
up your wiring problems with 





us. 
Specifications appear in The 
American Architect Specifica- 
tion Manual. 





The present day homeis built with 
convenience ever in mind. Every 
effort is made in planning to do 
away with all unnecessary house- 
work, all extra steps. 





Electrical appliances, the greatest modern factor in lightening 
the daily round of homekeeping, are rendered doubly efficient 
when operated from conveniently placed wall, floor or base- 
board outlets. A\n electric light bracket or chandelier is not a 
handy place to connect an iron, toaster, grill or other appliance. 


So architects and builders, bearing in mind convenience, are 
making provision in their specifications for an adequate 
number of electrical convenience outlets in every part of the 
house. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE Co,, INC. 
Chicago 
New York Ontario, California Atlanta 


th 
qn 
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d not only fire-proof -but beautiful too 


‘pas fire-proof quality of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles is not 
the only mark of their superiority. 
They have many other distinctive 
qualities. For example: 

(1) They grow tougher each year that 
they are on the roof. 

(2) There is nothing in them to warp, 
crack, curl or split, because they 
are uniform in composition and 
all-mineral. 

(3) They last as long as the building 
they cover. 


(4) They are the most economical 


shingle when based on length of 
Service on the roof. 


Any carpenter or slater can apply 
these shingles. There is, therefore, no 
excessive laboritem in their application. 


These shingles offer great variety 
in both form and color. The one- 
eighth inch thick gray, red or brown 
shingle, smooth edge, can be laid 
American method, as the wooden 
shingle is usually laid, or by the Hex- 
agonal or Diagonal methods. The 
one-quarter inch thick, rough edge 
shingle, always laid American method, 


comes in Indian Red, gray and sev- 


, eral rich tones of brown, 


The varying color effects obtain- 
able render possible a great number 
of roof treatments to harmonize with 
almost any architectural scheme or 
environment. Such roofs are known 
as “Colorblende” roofs and these 
“Colorblende Shingles” are rightly 
referred to by Architects as “Amer- 
ica’s handsomest roofing.” 


Send for the booklet that shows how 
beautiful shingles can be in form, color 
end texture, when made of Asbestos. 









© 


f | HW. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Madison Ave. at 4Ist St., New York City 





A 10 Factories— Branches in 64 Large Cities 
ae For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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Asbestos 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak-proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 








E 


OHNS-MANVILL 


Serves in Conservation 


a 


that save power waste 


gor, LININGS 
= &> | that make brakes safe 
% y, FIRE 
i PREVENTION 
>, PRODUCTS 
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Jenkins Brass Globe Valves 


(Fitted with Jenkins Renewable Discs) 


Jenkins Hose valves are made to hold at all 
umes water pressure up to 250, They quickly 
respond to a turn of the wheel and permit an 
instant flow. 

Made in globe and angle types and fitted with 
Jenkins Renewable Discs of flexible rubber com- 
position specially made for cold water service, 
which insures absolute tightness under ‘pressure 
and freedom from corrosion or sticking at the 
seat. 


y 






















] 


i 



















For Garden Hose Connection 
Jenkins Hose Valves in the smaller 
sizes are recommended for use for 
garden hose or any exterior connec- For Fire Hose Connection 

1 Nn. . . . . . . 

u10 ‘or interior installations Jenkins Hose 
Valves can be supplied finished in 
natural brass or polished, and nickel 
plated with regular, polished brass 
or nickel plated knurled wheels. 


a 
' 


Jenkins Valves are made _ in 
types and sizes to meet all re- 


quirements. To make sure of 

the genuine specify as follows: 

a valves shall be genuine AR 
JENKINS, bearing the name LAS 


*JENKINS’ within a diamond 
mark,”’ 


See the Architectural Specifica- 
tion Section on page 144 






JENKINS BROS. 


Cm 






—— 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh afl Mia 
St. Louis Boston San Francisco Washington pull Uo 
Mottreal London jiavana 





Since 1864 
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When Lumber was “Just Lumber” 


you had no choice 


A man doesn’t have to know wool bv the “feel” to 


buy a good suit of clothing. He doesn’t have to know one 
grade of leather from another to buy good shoes. All he 
needs to know is that certain trade-marked brands on 
merchandise are themselves an unqualified assurance of 
uniform high quality. Buying has been made safe. 


The same business ethics that caused certain manu- 
facturers of other things to establish themselves as mak- 
ers of first class goods and back them up with a trade- 
marked name, caused The Long-Bell Lumber Company 
to brand its lumber with this name: 


[onGc-ReLL 


THE MARK ON QUALITY 


umber . 


ASK YOUR DEALER. £08 


BRAND 


LONG-BELL 
Southern Pine, Oak, Oak Flooring, Gum; California White Pine. Stand 
ardized Woodwork, California White Pine Sash and Doors... Screen 
Doors, 3-ply Veneers: Creosoted Posts, Poles. Piling, Ties and Mood 
Blocks. 
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The [9 


RA. LONG BUILDING 


PED EIR ne A g TPES LSE LLIEE TES. 
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LILS LIS 


Lumbermen since 1875 
GOLIIE 
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Here ts real con- 
venience for the 
customer. Hand 
operation of the 
door is uwnneces- 
sary’. 





The outside grip 
and thumb piece, 
harmonising with 
doors of the fin- 
est types. 
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The “1025” 
BULLDOG 


Pon Duprin 


Self-Releasing Latch 


for Store Doors 


The ‘1025’ Bulldog fills the need for 
a self-releasing door latch of distinctive 
appearance and unquestioned reliabil- 
ity, for use on entrance doors of de- 
partment stores and the better specialty 
shops, as well as public and industrial 
buildings. 


It combines safety for the inmates 
with unusual convenience for custom- 
ers. In many instances it eliminates 
the need for a door-man. 


The *‘1025"’ Bulldog is used on double 
doors, with mullion, as well as on single 
doors. A unique locking movement 
of the cylinder type provides perfect 
safety and easy operation. 


Let us send you circular 1025-Q, 
describing the Bulldog in detail. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 


Indianapolis.Ind. 
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Arkansas 





Satin-like Interior Trim 


For 


White Enamel 


Superior Costs Less 


Write for Samples and Literature 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


Little Rock - Arkansas 





Soft Pine 
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Showing the use of 
Art Metal (Stairs, 
Ratling and Glass 
Door Cases) in the 
New York Public Li- 
brary, New York City, 
mstalled under the 
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| : ie bas Fedeler,  Superinten- 
ual we dent of Buildings. 
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Art Metal Service means more 
than following blue prints 


To follow blue print specifications is absolutely essential. 
That's understood. But Art Metal service also includes 
the supervision of every detail connected with the pro- 
duction and installation of any bronze, steel or marble 
work the architect designs. 


Our engineers add their skill to the architect’s in ex- 
ecuting interiors for libraries, banks and other public 
buildings—thus fortifying his efforts and lending maxi- 
mum assistance in installing the work. 


In fact, to make doubly sure that the architect’s plans 
are carried out with exactness, we first set up the fin- 
ished work here at our plant whenever it 1s practicable 
to do so. 


Art Metal 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 
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AKE a Quantity Survey the required uniform 


basis of bids. 


Let the Owner pay for it indi- 


rectly through the successful bidder. Either 
make the Survey a part of the contract, or, if 
you wish a regular Lump Sum Contract 


specify that the successful bidder can check 
the Survey before signing the contract and 
agree if he proves errors to exist in it that he 
can revise his bid correspondingly. 


The Quantity Survey Company, /nc. 
Wm. Graves Smith, President 

17 West 45th Street, New York City 

; PHONE, BRYANT 3120 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


The 


Superintendent 


















knows in a 


minute. 


The superintendent 
knows in a= minute 
that the concrete 
sofits are O. K. if 
they have S. M. C. 


One look at the job 
and he knows that 
the concrete is going 
to stay in place. 


S. M. C. is specified 
where absolute pro- 
tection of beams and 
girders 1s demanded. 











MITCHELL TAPPEN CO. 
15 JOHN ST. 
N.Y. CITY. 









| Send for Special Illustrated Catalogue 


' American SteeléWite 


CHICAGO 

NEW YORK 

CLEVELAND 

PITTSBURGH 

DENVER 

U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 








Company" 


We show complete illustrations and details in Sweet's 
Architectural Catalogue 
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| 
You can't be wide awake during 
the day unless you can be 

| 





sound asleep during the night 


The death of sleep which omniscient nature provides for the rejuvenating of your fatigued 
nerves and broken muscles at the close of each day, cannot result in the foreordained resur- 
rection of mind and body at each sunrise—unless you sleep in fresh air. 


An abundance of oxygen is one of the conditions necessary to make your restoration complete. 
To get oxygen, you must have fresh air. 


The simplest, most satisfactory, and most convenient means of having 
just the right amount of fresh air in your sleeping rooms or porches, 
| under all weather conditions, is to equip your home with 
I 
| 
| 





 Multifold Cucerent Window Hardware 


Enables you to have all the fresh air you want, without direct drafts 
—without unsightly architectural effects—without cracks between 
closed sash—without mullions in the open window—without restric- 
tions as to size of window opening—without danger of wind slamming 
sash when open—without possibility of storm and cold entering closed 
windows. 





! Builders of homes, hotels, sanitariums, hospitals, schools, libzartes, 


clubs, apartments and fats 1s i xtet- Dr: 

Coe pe P ats, use this style of window hardware ext curcaco’ AURORA.ILLINOIS.U.S.A. tw vonn 
Sty ely < LOS ANGELES Binn «spars 
SAN FRANCIS 








PHILADELPHIA LONDOWN.ONT. 


Hlustrated beoklet TC-2 will be sent without ebligation te anyone interested 








Se ES. . 8 0 8BwO8!290€®QO°  ° 0 





PERFECT REFRIGERATION— 


Mechanical Refrigeration by the Brunswick System pro- 
duces a lower temperature and drier atmosphere than 1s 
possible with melting ice. 


That is one reason why it keeps food and other perishable 
products longer and in better condition. Another reason 
is the perfect uniformity of temperature which 1s charac- 
teristic of Brunswick operation. 


We shall be glad to send further information on request. 


BRUNSWICK REFRIGERATING CO. 


106 Jersey Avenue 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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TRADE MARK 


Hygienic Composition Flooring 
DURABLE 


RESILIENT FIREPROOF 


It takes but few words to state facts. 


If you want to specify a safe, sanitary flooring, a flooring 
that has our reputation for QUALITY and WEAR back 
of it—if vou want to exchange UNCERTAINTY for genu- 
ine RELIABILITY, and at a price as low as that of Wood, 
Linoleum, etc., specify and insist on the installation of 


Asbestone Composition Flooring 
Estimates, samples and full particulars on application. 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER & CO. 


Composition Floor and Stucco Manufacturers. 
994 Madison Street, Waukegan, Illinois 





Dratt CARTER WATER 


SUPPLY SYSTEMS | 
Into Your Plans — 


Working With 
the Architect 


is one of the main reasons why 
architects work the Carter System 
into their plans. 

This coupled with efficiency in 
operation and the unobtrusive 
manner in which they harmonize 
with the architect s ideas insure 
perfection. 


Send for Architect's Book of Information 


(RALPH B. CARTER © 


ATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
Prac tieal service on the job and after-ALWAYS 


152 Chambers Street, New York City 


A Neat Pump Ho yuse— All that is seen of the 
Carter System on a large 


Long Island Estate 
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He STANLEY WORKS 
Ball Bearing Butts 
O specify THE STANLEY WORKS 


Ball-Bearing Butts is to guard your clients 

from the annoyance of stiff-working, 
squeaking, or sagging doors. They make 
for fine appearance and durability. 


The Stanley Works 


NEW YORK NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Tr 





CHICAGO 


Where 
‘Non-Sticking ”’ 
Is a Virtue 


Sticking to a 
HI principle is an ex- 
4 cellent thought, but 
the sticking of a 
Hot Water Radi- 
ator Valve is a 
nuisance, and pro- 
ductive of more 


Our No. 162 Round Body : é : 
dissatisfaction than 


Hot Water Valve. 


any other item of the heating plant. 
Suppose you wish to open your bedroom 
windows upon retiring and to shut off the 


heat; you need a valve that may be easily 
turned. 

If the valve does not turn readily you will 
speedily find that it is extremely expensive to 
heat ‘“‘all out-doors’’ and thus, for want of a 
good valve, a great deal of money will be 
wasted. 

As an economizer of fuel, and a safeguard 
against wicked thoughts, use the valve which 
does not stick—Our No. 162. 


Made in six sizes—all good jobbers can supply them. 
Send for descriptive catalogue No. 27. 


COMMONWEALTH BRASS CORPORATION 
DETROIT. U.S. A. 
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Architectural Beauty 


Depends on arrangement and material. Architect 
designates arrangement. Manufacturer produces 


materials. FRENCH’S 


Peerless Mortar Colors 


























Are the Alpha and Omega 
of Mortar Color. They 
were the first colors pro- 
duced, and they are the last 
word in ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


Communicate wtth 
, SAMUEL H. 
vw, FRENCH & CO. 
Fourth and Callowhill 
Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1844 


LULU 
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Swimming Pool, Broadmoor Hctel, Colorado Springs 


R. U.V. Sterilizers 
At the Broadmoor Hotel 


HE beautiful Broadmoor Hotel. 
Colorado Springs, is the last word 
in hotel architecture and _ pro- 
vides every known convenience and 
comfort for the pleasure and health 
of its guests. . 


DUTT 
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Ph meen wy The Broadmoor has its own large 

lf ‘aS 718 
hreproof garage, riding stables, power 
and refrigeration plants, laundry, 
green houses and gardens; its own 
dairy cattle, beef cattle, flock of 
sheep, piggery and vegetable garden. 

e very air the guests breathe with- 
in its portals is kept pure and health- 


ful by especially designed apparatus. 


LULU TTT TSU 


It is only fitting that their magnificent 
100,000 gallon swimming pool should be 
kept up to the high standard of The Broad- 
moor so R. U. V. (Ultra Violet Ray) Steri- 
lizers were installed to purify every drop of 
water entering the pool —and thus safeguard 
the health of the swimmers. 





ALE TTT TTT UU 


The purificatian of water for swimming 
pools by R. U. V. Sterilizers is obtained 
without the use of heat, chemicals or gases. 
Does not change taste, color or temperature 
of water. Mechanical and automatic in 
operation—no technical supervision or ad- 
justment being necessary after installation. 








The experience and recommenda- 
tions of our expert Sanitary Engi- ~ 
neers are at your servicein designing 
modern sanitary swimming pools. 


Address{Department ‘‘A’’. 

















NII iT 


Company, Tne. 


| 65 Broadway New York City 






You should not overlook the importance of mechanical 
strength when specifying columns. ‘ 

“Koll’s Patent” Lock-Joint columns cannot come apart 
and are guaranteed. Specify them for permanency. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CoO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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MARBLELOID 
COMPOSITION FLOORING 





ALLEN 


ADJUS TABLE 
&| WINDOW SHADE HOLDER= 
THE PERFECTED DEVICE FOR 
CONTROLLING LIGHT AND 
VENTILATION IN SCHOOLS, 

OFFICES AND FAC TORIES. 


FIREPROOF Specified for 


SANITARY HOTELS 


THEATRES 
PERMANENT HOSPITALS 


RELIABLE CHURCHES 
ECONOMICAL RESIDENCES, Etc. 





WINDOW SHADES OF ALL KINDS 4« #a| 











BLACK SHADES FOR> 
LECTURE ROOMS. 
MADE FROM OUR 


ee ae ii | THE MARBLELOID COMPANY 
Jal Marbridge Bldg. 34th St. at Broadway, New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities 























Kimball 


Pipe 
Rectification Systems is 
of every description Churches 
Dhaai and Geen Sofie lion sal "Tesldenoa 


Oil Removal Apparatus ~ Pressure and 
Gravity Filters~Filtration Equipment 


The Permutit Company 
440 fourth Ave. New York 


Inquiries regarding 
space or plans receive 
prompt attention. 


Ww. W. KIMBALL 
COMPANY 


Kimball Hall, Chicage 
Established 1857 








SIGNET 


Back Water Trap 


FLOOR 
DRAINS 


All-metal construction—no 
rubber nor composition gaskets to wear out—no 
floating balls. Trap valve has metal-on-metal 
seat. Opens by positive pressure—closes by grav- 
ity. Leakage impossible. 











Pat’d Dec. 8, 1914 






Made of cloth, finished in durable oil colors. 
Can't fade, crack or tear. Tinted, Glazed and 
Decorative styles for any rooms to match any 
decorative scheme. Samp‘es on request. 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 
320 Broadway, Dept. F., New York 


Write for circular 


Kansas City, Mo. 





Crampton-Farley Brass Co., 
Edwards spanunervie RoOfing 
Its scores of vital, practical ad- 


vantages cost no more than com- 

mon roofing, yet mean tremendous 

i A i; economy—it needs no repairs and 
; outlasts several ordinary roofs be- 


cause of its practically indestruc- 
tible metal construction. 





; i | - It is absolutely wind, weather, 
For protection against | iG storm, fire and lightning proof. 
Fire and Breakage f° a Literature and Samples on request. 
e ® 8 e e ita - FS The Edwards Mfg. Co. 
Mississipp1 Wire Glass Co. Us 319-349 Eggleston Ave. 
216 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | OS, ee 


Chicago St. Louis de ~7" J Metal Roofing—Metal Garages—Port- 
able Builelings—Steel Trucks, ete. 
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a e ya as i te wy x Mydrex-SANIFLOR 


THE STANDARD MAGNESITE STUCCO ql Deadening Felt 


In Partitions 
THe Stucco Or PeaManent BEAuTY 


Over Sev. nty-five Finishes 


HE architect who recom- 

mends Elastica Stucco ex- 

periences no difficulty in 
fully satisfying the individual Sin = es 
tastes of his clients. The va- ! eS ee ee 
riety of its styles combined & ok SS bee TyorexSANYELOR 
with its great durability places SONS SS Pe 
Elastica Stucco in a class by SS en 
itself. : SS SS : 

WISCONSIN LIME AMERICAN 


& CEMENT CO. MATERIALS CO. 
Chamber of Commerce 10] Park Ave. 


Bldg,, Chicago. Ill. | New York City é Noiseless F loors 


Pleasant and easy to walk upon are obtained 
when lined with sanitary sound cushion of 


HYDREX-SANIFLOR 


Sound deadening felt—it lays flat; does not swell; 
gives a firm even floor. Is a soft thick felt with 
a smooth waterproof, vermin-proof coating. No 
hair or grass to feed vermin. Mice, moths, and 
bugs cannot enter the felt. Gnawing causes the 
coating to stick to the teeth. 


The Hydrex Felt & Engineering Co. 
120 Liberty Street, New York 
CHICAGO Factories: RAHWAY, N.J. PHILADELPHIA 


Hydrex waterproof building papers, felts, cloth, 
canvas, buslap, paints, etc. 





“. 
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, etter 


-"  os— KINNEAR 
f Lee ee ‘ e e 
| _ Rolling and Bifold- 
: SS | ing Doors of Steel 
| and Wood 
| Automatic Steel Rolling 
Fire Dwors are labeled 
| by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. They 


are positive acting—fire 
retardant. 


Write for catalog. 


The Kinnear 


Manufacturing Co. 


. . a 801-851 Field Ave. 
——— — Columbus, Ohio U.S.A. 
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POME WINDOWS 


Not Made to Meet a Price, But 
To Set a Standard of Service 


Send for our literature on 
Windows and Partitions 


§. H. POMEROY CQMPANY., Incorporates 5 
282-206 East 134 ST. NEW YORF 4 



























HESE compartments of rigid steel construction 
for toilets. shower and dressing rooms, embody 
all the salient features of Permanence, Economy, 
Sanitation and Attractive Appearance. They are 
quickly and easily placed and have no projecting 
bolts or screws. 


WEISTEEL| 


COMPARTMENTS 
A Booklet. giving full information will be promptly mailed 
on responsible request. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING co. 
Factory and General Sales Office 
ATCHISON, KANSAS . 

455 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 103 Park Ave., New Y ork 

24 Milk St., Boston 360 Leader News Bldg., ‘ leveland 
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CONDUITS 
AND FITTINGS 


—— WRITE FOR BULLETINS 


National Metal Molding ©. 


_PITTSBURGH, PA. ° 
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FOR ALL DOORS 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING Co., PiTTSBURGH. Pa..U.S.A. 
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WHEN HEATING EFFICIENCY 
IS IMPOSSIBLE 


With the ordinary type of venting valve it is 
iinpossible to secure real heating efficiency from 
any steam heating system. 


The reason for this condition is that ordinary 
valves cannot sensitively meet the changing re- 
quircments created by variations in temperature, 
pressure, etc. 


Hoffman Venting Valves, however, ate designed 
on scientific principles Providing adequate com- 
pensation for these variations. So sensitive 1S 
their operation that they even vent the 0.10 
cu. in. of air per square foot of radiation that 
is released every hour. They operate auto- 
matically at all times, making it possible to 
utilize every unit of heat produced by the fuel. 
This explains why coal bills are so small when 
Hoffman Valves are used. 


There is a Hoffman Venting Valve for every 
purpose. Our booklet, “More Heat from Less 
Coal,” tells about them. May we send you a 
copy, together with our new Architect’s Catalog? 


Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc. 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago Los Angeles 
130 N. Wells St. 405 S. Hill St. 


Cpa 
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TRUSCON FLORETYLE 
CONSTRUCTION 
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Three Fold Saving in Labor, Time and Money 


The scarcity of labor demands types of construction that re- 
quire the minimun amount of work on the job. Truscon Flore- 
tyles do away with large masses of concrete in reinforced con- 
crete construction. Materials, together with the labor and time 
of placing them, are saved. The light weight materially re- 
duces the cost of girders, columns and foundations. Truscon 
Floretyles assure the best kind of construction, long spans with 
flat ceilings, exceptional strength and permanence, with the 
utmost economy. 


Extra Goodness 


Truscon Floretyles are not just 
ordinary corrugated sheets bent in- 
to shape, but they are of heavy 
gauge steel of special design 
and manufactured under powerful 
presses. This product is extraor- 
dinarily rigid, and at the same time 
uses the minimum of material. The 





TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN: OHIO: saeccn tancien eres * 


Re:nforcing Stee!. Metal Lath, Stee! Windows, Steel Busid:ings. Pressed Steel. Cement Tile, Ere, 


extra deep reinforcing ribs across 
the top, corrugated flanges and spe- 
cially formed corners are distinc- 
tive features. 

Truscon Floretyle construction 
has been used in important build- 
ings of all types. Secure our esti- 
mates, suggestions and pamphlet. 
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Advantages of 
Standardization 


N planning every kind of electrical installation 
it pays to plan for the future. 


If any defect of manufacture or any breakage 
through misuse should develop, will the ownef 
remember just who furnished each device where 
the architect has not standardized on one make 
throughout ? 


Where one responsible manufacturer furnishes 
everything that goes into the installation there can 
be no question as to the maker’s identity. The 
owner knows where to get repair parts or addi- 
tional equipment to match the original installation. 


The General Electric Company can furnish every- 
thing electrical that goes into a building. It guar- 
antees its product against defects of manufacture 


The name General that may develop within a reasonable time. It 
Electric Company on : <5 o> i 
an electrical device is is always accessible where additional equipment 
a guarantee of quality 


backed by over a quar- is needed. Let it share your responsibility. 


ter-century's experi- 
Svanapiineion cieteina: G-E RELIABLE WIRING DEVICES 


tion and application can be furnished by any reputable 


of electricity. 





electrical contractor 


General@Electric 
common Company wings 


41-71 
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The modern electric elevator 
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ELECTRIC ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
CHICAGO 


KAESTNER & HECHT LO, 
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